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My Lorp, 


Your Lordship’s indefatigable 
zeal in promoting the interests of the Church, 
and in advancing the study of Biblical criticism 
and Theological Literature, distinguishes you, 
as the individual, to whom I may most appropri- 
ately dedicate this Translation of Hug’s elaborate 
Introduction to the New Testament. 


I feel also the greater confidence in availing 
myself of your Lordship’s Permission, from the 
conviction, that the Book itself is not liable to 
that charge of Infidelity and Scepticism, which 
has been so deservedly alleged against several 
authors of the German School,—from the per- 
suasion, that it is calculated to induce that 
sober spirit of critical inquiry, from which the 
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Scriptures cannot but derivethe most unqua- 
lified advantage,—and from the hope, that it 
may excite that taste for investigating antient 
Manners, Customs, and Phraseology, which alone 
can explain many Biblical allusions and diffi- 
culties, and must necessarily remove many of the 
frivolous objections, which have arisen from an 
imperfect comprehension of the Writers. 


Under these impressions I submit this Intro- 
duction to your Lordship’s notice, as a work, 
which has successfully combated several of the 
arguments which have been urged against the 
Sacred Canon, which has'verified and elucidated 
important passages, which have long been the 
subjects of controversy, and irrefutably proved 
the authenticity of those inspired Writings, to 
which our Church refers, as the rule of its con- 
duct and the basis of its principles. 


I have, my Lorp, 
the honour to remain, 
Your Lordship’s obliged and humble Servant, 


THE TRANSLATOR. 


St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
July 20th, 1827, 


RAPA EADS 


| 


Very different ideas of the origin, nature, and 
language of the New Testament have been en- 
tertained by different writers, who have investi- 
gated it, and in Germany in particular, they 
seem to have arranged themselves into two 
classes. Hug, whose work became first generally 
known by means of Cellerier’s very imperfect 
epitome, may be considered as the principal and 
most learned writer of that class, which has op- 
posed itself to the scepticism and fanciful theo- 
ries of the other body of German divines ; yet, 
as he has largely availed himself of the re- 
searches of his predecessors, it may not be amiss 
to furnish those, who may hereafter be desirous 
of devoting their attention to the critical history 
of the New Testament, with a brief outline of 
Bertholdt’s Introduction, in which the various 
opinions of all are comprised. In the course of 
this compendium, but few original observations 
will be made, and some things will necessarily 
be repeated, which will be found in the second 
volume of this work ἡ. 


* In this preface I have abstained from noticing the first yolume, 
VOL. I. a 
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Griesbach, Paulus, Plank, Eichhorn, Hart- 
mann, Gratz, and Bertholdt have given synop- 
tical tables of the parallel passages to be found 
in the Gospels of the three first Evangelists, 
which have been considered as the substance 


of the πρωτευαγγελιον °. Some have adduced 


because the system of recensions, which is perhaps its most valuable 
part, forms the subject of Profr. Scholz’s present labours, and be- 
cause after the appearance of his Greek Testament and Prolego- 
mena, I project a work, in which the subject will be fully treated. 
The first volume, however, is very defective in the history of some 
of the versions: the Armenian and Sclavonic are but imperfectly 
examined, the Malay and others of later date are entirely omitted, 
and an infinity of New Variorum readings might have been pro- 
cured from hitherto uncollated Arabic and Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

ΟΡ Bertholdt has transcribed into his Introduction the following list 
from Eichhorn. ; 


MARK. LUKE. MATTHEW. 

1. i. 2—8 its tae ii. 1—12. 

2, 9..-1} 21, 22. 13—17. 
a, - 12,13 iv. 1—13. iv. 1....}}: 

4. 14, 14, 12, 13. 

5. 29—34 38—41. vill. L4—17, 
6. 40—45 v. 12—16. 2—4, 

Fo tt.-L-—1 2) 17—26. ix, 1-8: 

8. 13—22 27—39. 9—17. 
9. 23—28, vi. 1—5. xii, 1—8. 
10. iii, 1—6. 6—11. 9—15. 

Δ. 7—19. 12—19. iv. 23—25, 
42, 20—35 xi. 14—23.; xii. 10. xii, 20—50. 
13. 31—35 vii, 19—21. 46—50. 
14. iv. 1—34. 4— 18. xill, 1—34, . 
15. 35—41. 22—25. villi, 18-—27. 
16. v. 1—20. 26—39. 28—34. 
17, 22—43 41—56. ix. 18—26. 

18. vi, 7—13. ix. 1—6, x. 1—42. 
19, 14----29, 7—9. xiv. 1—12., 
20. 30—44. 10—17. 13—21, 
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others, which are not received into the sub- 
joined catalogue, because they relate more to 


minutiz, than to entire passages. 


MARK. LUKE. MATTHEW. 
Zi. Vill. 27.3 ix. 1. ix ΘΡ ΟΝ, xvi. 13—28. 
ον 24.9; 28—36. xvii. 1—13. 
23 14—29. 37+—43, 14—21. 
24, 30—33. 48 ---45. 22, 23. 
25 33—37. 46—48. xviii, 1—9. 
2G. )2523.:31; xviii. 15—30. xix. 13—30. 
27. 32—34. 31—34, xx. 17—19. 
28. 46-- δῷ. 35—43. 29.3.4. 
29. xi. 1—10. xix, 29—44, xxi. {---[]. 
30 15—17. 45, 46. 12—14, 
Shoo Xi owe 9 i UO. ex VA] GO, 23-27, 30-46, 
32, xii. 13—27. 20—40. Xl. oa. 
30. οὐδε τ δ γι 41----44. 41] ----46. 
34. 38—40. A5—47. xxiii. 1, &c. 
35. xill. 1—36. xxi. 5—36. xxiv. 1—36. 
36, πῖν- 1:2. Xx. 2, xxv. Jo, 
37. 105 8---99. 14—29. 
38. 26—42. 39—46. 30—46. 
39. 43—54. 47—55. 47—58. 


xxvi. 69. ; xxvii. 19, 
xxvil. 20—66. 
xxvill. 1. ἄς, 


xxii. 56.5 xxiii. 17. 
xxiii. 18 —56. 
xxiv. 1, &c. 


40. 66. xv. 10. 
41. xv. 11—47, 
42. xvi. 1, ὅτ. 


Hence Bertholdt remarks, that Mark and Luke vary only twice in 
the chronological arrangement of events, whereas Matthew follows a 
totally different order as far as the end of the thirteenth chapter. But 
since, where Mark and Luke vary, (e. g. Mark iii. 31—35.; Luke 
viii. 19—21.; Mark iv. 1—34.; Luke viii. 4—18.) Mark agrees 
with Matthew (xii. 46—50. xiii. 1—34.); and since from the four- 
teenth chapter, Matthew maintains an exact chronological harmony 
with the other two, he argues, that their agreement could not have 
been accidental, but must have originated in a relationship between 
their writings: ὃ, e. he supposes them to have been derived from one 
and the same Document, 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt enumerate twelve instances, in which 
Matthew and Mark coincide in characteristic words and expressions. 


a2 
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Although several of these are recapitulated in 
the body of the work, where they are applied to 


MATTHEW. MARK. 
Liv. 18-21. i. 14—20. 

. 2. ΧΙ, 31—35. iv. 30—34. 
3. 54—58. vi. 1—6. 
4. xiv. 22s. xvi. 12, vi. 45.3 vii. 31.3 viii. 1—26. 
δ. xix. 1—12. x. 1—12. 
6. xx. 20—28. 35—45 
7, ee Ξε xi. 11I—14, 19—26. 
8. xxii. 04—40. , ΧΙ. 28--94. 
ΠΣ ἘΣ 5 4151] xiv. 3—9. 

10. 59—68. §5—65. 

1l. xxvii. 15—18. xv. 6—10. 

12. 28—31. 17 —20: 


These are common to Matthew and Mark alone; with the exception 
of No, 3, they also stand in each in the same historical connection. 
These writers adduce, likewise, five examples, in which Mark and 
Luke agree, although not with exactly the same verbal coincidence. 


MARK. LUKE. 
1, i. 21—28. iv. 31—37. 

2 35—39. 42—44. 
3. iti, 7—19. Vie. 
4. iv. 21—29. villi. 16—18. 
δ. xi. 41—44, ποσὶ eg) oe 


- In addition to these, they cite,feurteen passages, in which Matthew 

and Luke correspond, although in most of them, there is no verbal 

_ analogy, and although they differ in the order of events. They de- 
duce the correspondence from the narratives collectively. Ὁ 


MATTHEW. LUKE. 
1, iv. 1, &c. ivs, 1, ἄο. 
2. Χο tkce. vi. 20, &c. 
3. vill, 5—13, vil, 1—10. 
4. 19—22. ix. 57—62, 
Blk, Ole ae. Xv. 
6. xi. 2—19, vil, 13—35. 
as 20—30, x. 18—15. 21, 22. 
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the illustration of different arguments, and to the 
substantiation of inferences directly opposed to 
those drawn by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, Hug 
has added other coincidences, which seem to 
have escaped these indefatigable investigators 
of the Sacred Text. Some are doubtless es- 
tablished on no better foundation than the 
fancy: others, however, are so strong and clear, 
that we are, as it were, constrained to sub- 
scribe to Hug’s opinion, that the later Evan- 
gelists saw the writings of the preceding. 
But this analogy between the three first 
Canonical Gospels has been solved in three 
ways,—from the similarity of oral traditions, 
which have been preserved in them,-—or, from 
their reciprocal dependence upon each other,— 
or from their dependence on a common source. 
The arguments, by which Eckermann has at- 
tempted to corroborate the first hypothesis, have 
been partially discussed by Hug: he conceived, 
like Herder, the existence of an oral or tradi- 
tional Gospel, in which the discourses of Jesus 
were preserved, and imagined Matthew to have 
written the principal parts of it in Aramezan. 
Hence, he accounts for the similarity, by sup- 


MATTHEW. LUKE. 
8. xu. 27, 28. 30. xi. 19, 20. 23. 
9, 38— 45. 24—32. 
10. xi. 33. xiii. 20. 24. 
ἘΠ 4—6. ; xiv. 23-—26. xi. 46—53. 39—42. 47—51., 
28, 29. 31—36. 
12. xxii. 37—39. xl. 34, 35. 
13. xxiv. 45—5l. xii, 42—48, 


14, xxv. 14—30. Mike; 11--295: 
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posing Mark and Luke to have collected 
the materials of their Gospels at Jerusalem, 
which existing in this oral Gospel could not but 
have had a striking resemblance to the narrative 
of Matthew. Thus, whilst he satisfies himself 
respecting the cause of their verbal coincidence, 
he argues, that they wrote their separate works, 
entirely independent of each other °. 


This hypothesis Bertholdt has refuted. Some 
of the Fathers were also of opinion, that the suc- 
ceeding Evangelists harmonized their accounts, 
as much as possible, with those of the preceding. 
“Yet it is not enough to show, that Mark used 
Matthew or Luke, or that Luke used Matthew 
or Mark, or that Matthew used Mark or Luke, 
as a source: for in some Sections only two of 
the Evangelists agree, which Sections are want- 
ing in the third.””. Therefore, though the latter 
may have availed themselves of the Documents 
of their Predecessors, they must also have had 
access to sources unappropriated by them. The 
question, however, whether the one made use 
of the other, has been so amply examined by 
almost every writer on the subject, and forms so 
considerable a proportion of Hug’s researches, 
that we cannot enter into the fu// detail, without 
repeating arguments “, which have been already 
produced. 


© Eckermann’s Erklarung aller dunklen Stellen des N. Test. 

ὁ We shall, therefore, merely epitomize Bertholdt. He argues, on 
the other side of the question, against the idea of Matthew having used 
Mark, from the more accurate representation of several Histories in 
the latter, 
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The third hypothesis, that each extracted his 
accounts from a common written source, seems 


Matt. viii. 18—27. Mark iv. 33—43. 
ix. 18 —26. v. 22—43. 
From the variations between them, which disprove the assumption, 
6. 5. 
Matt. iii. 11.; Mark i. 7.; (Luke iii. 16.) λῦσαι τον ἱμαντα (which 
is absurd, because the allusion is the same). 
From the great historical and chronological difference in their re- 
lations of facts. 


Matt. vii. 28—34. Mark v. 1—20. 
xx, 29-—34. x. 46—52. 
xxi. I—11. ΧΙ bo: 


From those sections, which have a different arrangement in the two 
Gospels, having no agreement in words. 


Matt. viii. 14—17.; iv. 23—25.; vill. 18 —27. 28—34, ; ix. 18— 
26.; x. 1—42.; xiv. 1—12.; compared with 


Mark i. 29—34. ; ili, 7—12.; iv. 35—vi. 29. 


He proves that Matthew could not have been acquainted with 
Luke’s Gospel, from the different relations of things observable on a 
comparison of the two, which are yet too trivial and unimportant to 
be regarded as corrections: whereas, if these passages be regarded 
as omissions, they would depreciate Matthew’s Gospel to the cha- 
racter of a work not to be depended upon. 


Luke vi. 44. Matt. vii. 16. 
vii. 3. vill, 5. 
xii. 6. x. 29, 


The examples of minute accuracy in the one, and of carelessness in 
the other are proofs to the contrary. 


Luke vi. 17. Matt. v. i. 
xi, 14. xii, 22. 
xviii. 35. xx. 29, 
xi. 39—50. xxiii. 23—36, 
xxii. 39. xxvii. 44. 
XXxIv. 4. XXvill. 2, 


There are not only such very great and important deviations, but 
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to have been the idea of Epiphanius, which John 
Clericus, in his Ecclesiastical History (Amst. 


such direct contradictions between the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, that even supposing Matthew to have been better informed, in 
many particulars, we can scarcely conceive him to haye been the cor- 
rector and emendator, because he no where implies it in the remotest 
degree, and because he would thus have exemplified a moderation 
towards Luke, which could only be expected from a man of the 
highest cultivation and finest feelings, which, however, would have 
been utterly irreconcileable with his object of rejecting unauthentic 
relations. 


Matt. v. 3. Luke vi. 20. 
vill. 28 —34. vili. 26—39. 
M16. ν" 90: 
τ: ὥς xu. 8. 
Xvilil, 12. xv. 4. 
xx. 29-34. xvill. 35, ἄς. 
xxi. 1I—1]. xix. 2944. 
xxl. 34, 36. ἘΣ, 00; 11. 
amy. 15.20; 22. 25. ἘΣ. 15: 16018. 20: 
REVI. OY. OF. xxii. 66. 


Had Matthew consulted the Gospel of Luke, he must intentionally 
haye suppressed many of his historical and chronological assertions. 


Matt. iti. 17. Luke ii. 23. 
ix. FS. vill. 41, 42. 
ra Bye vil. 18. 
xxvil. 17. xxii. 8. 
Xxvil. 57. xxiii. 50. 
in, F. iii. 1, +2. 


Had Matthew made use of the Gospel of Luke, there could not 
have been much, which was more obscure and imperfect in his Gospel, 
than in the other. 


Matt. vi. 26. Luk xii. 24. 
viii. 14—17. iv. 38—44, 
ig ta 8: Yn 17— 30. 
ix, 9—17. v. 2729, 
x. 34. xii. δ]. 


an, 1. vi. 1. 
xvu. 14. Ix, 37. 
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1716, p. 429.), more boldly asserted. “The ori- 
ginal language, however, of this source, has been 
the point chiefly controverted. 


Matt. xix..16. Luke xviii. 18. 
xxvi. 14. 18. 69. 73. xxii, 4. 10756. 59. 
xxvii. £15930. 37. xxi. 2. 19. 38. 


If a verbal harmony exists in the forty-two parallel sections of all 
three Gospels, between Matthew and Luke, the same will also con- 
stantly be found between Mark and Luke; but in proportion as Mark 
and Luke do not verbally harmonize with each other, so Matthew 
differs from Luke in expression. He then proves, in a series of argu- 
ments, that the verbal harmony will not shew Matthew to have made 
use of Luke. 

The words-are often so different in Matthew and Luke, in the re- 
lation of the same facts, that it cannot be assumed, that Matthew 
derived any thing from the Gospel of Luke. 


Matt. xxi. 2.7. Mark xi. 2. Luke xix. 30. 


Respecting the question, whether Mark used the Gospel of Mat- 
thew? he inquires, if it were so, how could Mark have ventured to 
have placed the events in another chronological order, in a consider- 
able part of his Gospel ? 


Mark i. vi. Matt. ii. χα. and in several other 
instances before cited. 


If Mark had used the Gospel of Matthew as a source, he would 
have followed the singular method of entirely omitting the greater 
part, of admitting one part, but of describing it much more circum- 
stantially and expressly, and of transferring into his Gospel another 
part quite defectively and imperfectly. That which Mark has less 
than Matthew, may be seen from what has preceded ; but his Gospel 
is by no means to be considered as an Epitome of Matthew, for he 
often details more copious accounts, as in v. 23—53. ; ix. 14—49. 
Mark’s omission of many circumstances necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of the subject, evinces that he had no such a plan. 


Mark ii. 34. Matt. xi. 49. 
vi. 10. She 
vit. 17. XY. LO. 


vii, 21. xvi. 12, 
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This question has of late years attracted the 
attention of the Continental scholars, and has 


Mark xiv. 11. Matt. xxvi. 15. 
xiv. 57. xxvi. 60. 
xviii. XXvii. 2, 
xiv. 28.; xvi. 7. xxviii. 16. 


The essential variations which are perceived here and there, be- 
tween the Gospels of Mark and Matthew, do not authorize the notion, 
that the latter was the basis of the former. 


Matt. iv. 18—22. Mark iii. 13—21.3 ix.9. &c. 
xii. 22, &c. ili, 20, &c. 
iy. 2 1: 18. 

xvi. 6. vill. 15. 
oe ΠὩς vi. 8. 
xvi. 24. vill. 34. 
xvii. 23. bape 
xvili. 1. 1x. ΘῈ 
XX. 390, χ, 46. 
ΧΧΥΪ. 72. xiv. 72. 
xxvili. 28. EV} 17. 
xxvii. 28. xv. 36. 
xxvill. 8. xvi. 8. 
Xxvili. 9. xvi. 9, 


Certain variations of expression occur, which render it extremely 
improbable, that Mark composed his Gospel from that of Matthew. 


Mark i. 7. Matt. iii. 11. 
iv. 23. ix. 18. 


He then concludes, that in the sections common to all three Evan- 
gelists, Mark only verbally agrees with Matthew, where there is also a 
verbal agreement between Matthew and Luke; but that if Matthew 
and Luke differ in words, Mark and Matthew also differ. 


The next inquiry is, whether Mark made use of the Gospel of 
Luke, which he conceives equally improbable. Because, 

Although sometimes a verbal agreement is evident between the two 
Gospels in those sections which are common to them, yet they are 
at other times distinct from each other in words. 
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been examined by Eichhorn with an indefati- 
gable perseverance. The prevalent opinion has 


In the sections common to all three Gospels, a verbal agreement 
subsists between Mark and Luke (Mark x. 15.; Luke xvii. 17., 
merely being excepted) only where the narratives in Mark and Luke 
are not amplified by additions. 

In those sections, which merely Mark and Luke have in common, 
and which are no where found in the Gospel of Matthew (Mark i. 
23—25.; Luke iv. 33—35. alone being excepted) no verbal harmony 
also is found. 

If Mark had extracted materials from the Gospel of Luke, or even 
known it, the Prologue of the latter must have forced him to have re- 
marked, that his own writing was not to be classed among those un- 
credited Diegeses of the Actions and Doctrinal Discourses of Jesus, 
which existed before the Gospel of Luke. For he narrates in his 
Gospel much that is absolutely wanting to Luke, and much in a diffe- 
rent and even contradictory manner, 


Mark i. 14—20.; iv. 30—34.; vi. 1—6. 45—56.; vii. 1—37.; 


vill. L—26. 


In Mark and Luke some accounts occur differing in facts, which 
occasionally amount eyen to contradictions. 


Mark ii. 23—28. Luke vi. 1—5. 
πι 20—35. xi, l4— 23, ; xii. 10. 
vill. 27.3 ix. 1. ix. 15—27. 
ix. 30—38. ix. 43—45. 
x. 46—52. xvill. 35—43. 
xiv. 55—66. xxi. 65—71. 
xvi. 1. xxiil. 56.3 xxiv. 1. 


That Mark should have been silent respecting that, which he had 
extracted from Luke, that he should have omitted essential parts of 
the historical narrations, is incredible, and aftords a valid proof 
against the idea of his having used the Gospel of Luke, as a source. 


Luke xxiv. 50. Mark xiv. 47. 
xxi. 8. xiv. 13. 
vill. 45. vor 


If Mark had used the Gospel of Luke as a source, he would have 
afforded the singular example of, at one time, superfluously amplifying 
his source, and occasionally (Mark 11. 23—28.; Luke vi. 1—6) of 
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been against its composition in Greek, and in 
favour of its composition in the Palestinian or 


even amplifying it incorrectly ; and, at another, of rendering it ob- 
scure and unavailable, by the omission of many important interme- 
diate circumstances, or defective by a planless epitome of it. 


Luke xviii. 18. Mark x. 17. 
xIx, 33. my oe 
mr it 
v.27. i Eo 
vi. ἢ ins 18: 

vi. 6B—I1I. ili. 6. 

γ 1.2 --319. mm, 7.ΞΞῖ9. 
τὸ λα! ἠὲ vi. 7. 

xxi. 20. xiii. 14. 
xxi, 59. xiv. 70. 


Variations in expression occur between Mark and Luke, which 
have no foundation in the matter itself, and cannot have originated 
in Mark using the Gospel of Luke as a source. 


Luke xx. 9. Mark xii. 1. 


Mark could not, in this instance, have used Matthew, because nz 
(at xxi. 33.) makes mention of one parable only. 


From hence he passes to the consideration of the inquiry, whether 
Luke used the Gospel of Matthew as a source? which he disproves, 
because, 

If Luke had only even known the Gospel of Matthew, it might 
be expected, that he would have mentioned it in the Prologue to his 
Gospel. 

Since Luke was desirous of delivering a perfect account of all 
(πᾶσι i. 3.) the Memorabilia in the Life of Jesus, he certainly ad- 
mitted all, that he found in credible sources: and if he had had the 
Gospel of Matthew among his sources, he would not have omitted 
in his Gospel so much of that, which stands in Matthew, and which 
was in some degree calculated to have caused Luke eagerly to have 
appropriated it, in promotion of his particular design. Thus, Matthew 
has not only related important miracles (ix. 27—934. ; xu. 15—21.; 
xxi. 17-22.) and other occurrences not devoid of moment (xvii. 24— 
27.; xxvi. 6—13. ; xxvii. 23—31.) which Luke has passed over, but 
very many Doctrinal Discourses also, especially Parables and moral 
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Aramezan Dialect. For although the * Greek was 
known in the principal cities of Palestine, and 


Sentences, which Luke either has not, or has not expressed with the 
circumstantiality and fulness of Matthew. 

xiii. 31—35. ; xxii. 34—40.; xiii, 24—30.; xviii. 1O—35.; xx. 
1- 16.; xxii. 1—14.; xxii. 1 —39.; xxv. 1—13., 31—46. 


Cf. 
Matt. v. 1.—vii. 29. Luke xi. 1—4. ; xii. 22—32.; vi. 37— 
42.; xi. 9—13.; vi. 47—49. 
age SR oe 9. ix. 1—6. 
xli, 33—45. xi. 17—26. 


Yet Luke gives us to understand (ix, 51.—xvil. 14.) that he prin- 
cipally directed his attention to form a collection of the parabolical 
Sayings, moral Sentences, and didactical Discourses of Jesus. 

In the 42 sections common to all three Evangelists, no verbal 
harmony is any where discovered between Luke and Matthew, ex- 
cepting where Matthew and Mark verbally harmonize. He has, how- 
ever, omitted some, in which Matthew and Mark thus harmonize : 


Matt.-iv: 12. 17—2I. Mark i. 14—20. 
xiv. 22—xvi. 12. vi. 45—vii. 31.; viii. 1—26. 
xix. 1—12. x 
xx, 20—28. x. 35—45. 


If Luke had been acquainted with Matthew’s Gospel, he would 
not very well have exemplified the accuracy and care, with which he 
assures us, that he availed himself of his sources, because he would 
thus have detailed much in a manner inferior to Matthew, 


Luke yi. 6—11. Matt. xii. 9—14, 
Much, less explicitly and determinately, 
Luke iii. 7, Matt. πὶ. 7. 
v. 12. vill. 1. 
vi. 24,32. Ra Das ¥. 40. 
vill. 21. xii. 49, 
ix. 4. x. ΕἸ. 
ix. 57, vul. 19. 
xi, 15. 29,30. xl. 24, 38. 40. 
xix, 45. xxi. 19, 


a ἧ ἧ ἧ ͵͵--ῆοΠο-΄ορ΄ΠΠ6ΠΠ6ΠΠῸῸΠΠΠὖΠὖ-..---...-.....΄... 


* Bertholdt, p. 1175. 
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most of the Apostles may have been occasionally 
necessitated to speak it, yet the common lan- 


Luke xx. 20. Matt. xxii. 16, 
xxii. 1. 5, 40, 46. 54. xxvi., 2. 15. 36.. 40, 57. 
“Much incorrectly, 
Luke vi. 12—19. Matt. iv. 23—25. 
He would also thus have indulged himself in several important 
variations from the narratives of Matthew, 


Luke iv. 1—13. Matt. iv. l—11]. 
ix. 18—27. xvi. 13, 28. 
ix. 43. 45. xx. 1. 19; 
and in some representations of things even contradictory to Matthew, 
Luke vy. 12. Matt, viii. 1. 
v. 27. 1% 5/9 
vi. 16. Χρῦϑ» 
vi. 29. v. 40. 
viii. 27. vill. 28. 
x. 13. vii. 11, 
xi. 42. KKH 2a. 
Xvi. 4. Xviil. 22. 
xviii. 35—42. xx. 29—34, 
xx, 24. xxii. 19, 
xxii. 58, 59. KEV. 7. va. 
xxiv. 4. 10. xxvilil. 2. 1. 
xu. 10, xi. 25. 
xxii. 18, xxv. 29. 
xvii. 1, 2. xvill, 1—6, 


And Luke would in this case have purposely omitted all the cita- 
tions from the Old Testament, which he found in Matthew (i. 22. ; 
i, 15017. 5 vi. 17, s xi. 18. xi. 14. 35. ; xv. 4. 3 xxvi. 56. > xxvu:- 
9. 35, &c.) which does not accord with his ordinary application of 
the Old Testament. 


He now enters on the last question, whether Luke could have 
made use of the Gospel of Mark? which he equally disproves, be- 
cause, 

If the Gospel of Mark had been among the sources used by 
Luke, it would assuredly have belonged to those writings, which (as 
Mark was known to have been Peter’s companion for several years) 
he must have accounted the most credible : and he must have trans- 
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guage of Jesus and his Apostles was the Ara- 
mean, and at the early period to which this 


ferred into his own production all that the Gospel of Mark contained. 
But, that this is not the case is evident from 

Mark i. 14—20. ; iv. 30—34. ; vi. 1—6. 45. ; vil. 31, 32—37. ; 
viii. 1—21. 22—26.; x. 1—12, 35—45.; xi. 11—14. 19—26.; 
xli, 28—34. ; xiv, 3—9. 55—65. ; xv. 6—10. 17—20. ; which he has 
omitted. 

Luke would in this case very often have permitted himself to differ 
from the accounts of Mark, and occasionally even directly to contra- 
dict them, which is inadmissible, 


Luke iv. 42. Mark i. 36. © 
vi. 16. 111. 18. 
vill. 31. v. 10. 
vill, 39. v. 20. 
viii. 42. v. 23. 
ix. 18. viii, 27. 
xviii, 35. x. 46. 
xx. 1—19. xi. 27—xii. 12. 
xxii. 58. xiv. 69, 
xxil. 61, xiv. 30. 68. 72. 
καὶ, 67.00, G1. xiv. 60. 63, 
Xxiil. 35. Xv. 29. 
XXxiv. 4, xvi. 5. 


Luke would have made use of the Gospel of Mark with great 
carelessness, since he would haye related whole histories much 
more out of order and more imperfectly (Luke viii. 41—56,; Mark 
v. 22—45.) than Mark, and in many individual instances by the 
omission of illustrative circumstances (Luke vi. 1—5. ; Mark ii. 23— 
28.; Luke vill, 22—25.; Mark iv. 36—41.) and by the choice of 
indefinite expressions and inaccurate representations, he would have 
rendered the facts much more obscure, than they are in Mark. 


Luke v. 17. Mark ii. 1. 
Voz i. 13. 
vi. 10. ii. 5. 
vill. 8. iv. 8. 
vill. 22. iv. 35. 
Vili. 33. v. 13. 
I obs vi. 7. 


ix. 6, vi. 13. 
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original Document is referred, it is most impro- 
bable, that any disciple or follower of Jesus‘ 
would have sufficiently known Greek to have 
been able to write it. The vast difference be- 
tween the Hebrew and Greek Syntax, adds 
force to this idea. Josephus (Antiq. Jud. Prooem.) 


Luke ix. 15. Mark vi. 39. 
ix, 28. IXe 2s 
ix/-B73 ix. 14. 
ix. 46. ixi' 39. 
xvill. 31. X. de 
xvill. 40. x. 49. 
Kai. 17. Xlil. 3. 
Xx. 26. xv. 21. 
Xxill, 53. xv. 46. 


In the sections peculiar to all three Evangelists, a verbal harmony 
is often remarked between Luke and Mark, where it is observed be- 
tween Mark and Matthew ; but if in these sections, Mark and Luke 
have additions, or if both state something which Matthew has not, 
the verbal agreement between them is very rarely found. 

If Luke had used the Gospel of Mark as a source, would it not 
sometimes imperceptibly have insmuated into his work one of the 
peculiar or favorite (Κραββατον, εὐϑυς, εὐϑεως) expressions of Mark ? 


For the greater part of these remarks, Bertholdt is indebted to 
Eichhorn, although he has more advantageously applied them to his 
subject. Into such a brief compendium, as the compass of a note 
permits, the elucidation of the passages, which are cited, could not 
be introduced : without it indeed some of his arguments may not be 
perceptible, especially those which argue from the context to the dif- 
ference between the Evangelists. This synoptical survey, however, 
is sufficient to show the different points of view, from which Hug and 
himself have examined the subject. 


‘ Pfannkuche iiber die Palistinensische Laudessprache, in dem 
zeitalter Jesu Christi und der Apostel, in Eichhorn’s All. B. B. 8. 
§ 367. Paulus, Verosimilia de Judezis Palestinensibus, Jest etiam 
atque Apostolis non Aramea dialecto sola, sed Greecé quoque Ara- 
maizante locutis, P.i. 1], 
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2.) affords to τι ἃ proof, that it was an unusual 
thing for a Jew to write a book in Greek: and 
many critics have imagined, that the three Gos- 
pels internally betray evidences of not having 
been derived from a Greek source. This, how- 
ever, is an inconclusive argument, because the 
native idiom of the writers would naturally have 
some effect on every language, in which they 
might write. 


It has, notwithstanding, been contended, that 
the variation of expression in the detail of the 
same facts, in the same succession of ideas, and 
in the arrangement, but more particularly in the 
interchange of synonyms and phrases, both of 
which are frequently remarked in a collation 
of the parallel relations of the three Evangelists, 
is a phenomenon, which necessarily excludes 
the admission of a Greek source having been 
used by them. These (Bertholdt maintains) could 
not have been accidental. 


It is, moreover, ἡ urged, that there are varti- 


& Among these, Matt. iii. 11.; Mark i. 7.; Lukeiu. 16. are quoted, 
where the original term is presumed to have been }'}D Sow, 
which Matthew correctly translated, but Mark and Luke understand- 
ing the root pw to mean to loose, or take off, (Targ. Prov. xxv. 20} 
interchanged the term with the phrase 1.2) Ὁ "SIV NW, (Deut. xxv. 
9.; Jonath.)—Matt. iii. 16.; Mark i, 10.; Luke iil. 21.—The differ- 
ence between the two former and Luke is explained by the hy- 
pothesis, that the Arameean verb was My, which was incorrectly 
written 5X in Luke’s MS., or that Luke mistook the y for the γ.- 
Matt. iii. 16.; Mark i. 10. ; Luke iii. 21.—here the original is conjec- 
tured to have been N31 FID NWP T NII FT, where Luke inter- 
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ations in the three Evangelists in expression, 
and even in facts, which can only be explained 


preted *))) in its full acceptation, and the others deemed it pleonastic, as 
it often is after particles of comparison, like the corresponding He- 
brew DY in Ex. xxiv. 10.—Matt. ix. 18. ; Luke viii. 42.; Mark v. 
23.— ND NNW WIA, for Md (Gen. xx. 3., ἄς. &c.) often 
means moribundus : but Matthew and Mark accepted ΣΝ as to be 
dead.—Mark xi. 1—10.; Luke xix. 29—44.; Matt. xxi. 1—11: in 
the Arameean text only one ΝΣ ΙΓ, ὄνος, was mentioned, which 
Matthew rendered NY NWN, (Cf. Job xi. 12.; Jud. x. 4.; xu. 13., 
&c.) perhaps with reference to its age—an ignorant transcriber in- 
serting the ἡ would, therefore, easily cause the mistake.— Matt. x. 9.; 
Luke ix. 3.; Mark vi. 8: according to the Gospel of Mark, which 
adheres the closest to the original document, it may have been 
Sm ΝΟΣ pp Nox NONI ΟΣ pw NodT NAD IpD— 
Luke and the Translator of Matthewconsidered Mas the articulus in- 
definitivus, and incorrectly deemed 113 NON to be not even: but Mark 
considered JIT as only, alone, and 315 nn, as an exclusive for- 
mulary implying except.—Mark xiii. 21.; Luke xxi. 8.; Matt. xxiv. 
26.: the words in the Eastern Aramzean dialect were NT 933 in 
plateis and PIVVINA in conclavibus: the former the Translator mis- 
took for N83 ἐρημος, between which and ταμειοις there is no Antithesis. 
Matt. xxvii. 24; Mark xv.23: probably the original words were N° 
NW2 WON wine mixed with myrrh ; now, if in the Aramzean copy 
of the Gospel of Matthew, whence the present Greek text is derived, 
the Translator mistook the y for the Ἵ and the“ for the ἡ, reading 
NVA Don NOM vinegar mixed with gall, the difference is ex- 
plained.— Matt. xxvi. 47,; Mark xiv. 43.; Luke xxii. 47. 52. the 
Aramean words may have been 797") mm pond yw WON 
NID) ἡ VII NAD NII) NAIA N97D—which are suffi- 


ciently indefinite to be understood in either way.—Matt. vi. 11.; 
Luke xi. 3. ἄρτος ἐπιουσιος may have been ὙΠ ΠΝ nom : 
—in the Gospel of the Nazareans, > is substituted for 
STN T.—Matt. xx. 25.; Mark x. 42.; Luke xxi. 25: the 
words, from which Luke translated, were probably, n> ἼΩΝ 
ΠῚ pow PON: probably Luke ‘incorrectly read PDI. for 
?YorM.—Matt. xxi. 33.; Luke xx. 9.; Mark xii. 1. : yet in Mark 
only one parable follows. ΝΟ ΓΙ stood in the Aramean: Matthew 
and Luke pronounced it nom; but Mark either pronounced it 


ΠΕΡΙ as in Syriac, or hastily read it ΟΠ -Μαης xvi. 1.; Luke 
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by referring them to an original Aramaic text. 
But this postulate is no more necessary, than the 
preceding, and for a very similar reason, viz. 
that the verbal accounts, which the two latter 
might have received of these particulars, were 
most probably delivered in Aramzan, conse- 
quently the same result would follow, without 
the supposition of a written Gospel or Bio- 
graphy of our Saviour. 


Various opinions have likewise been indulged, 
respecting the Greek Gospel of Matthew : some 
inclining to the idea that he himself may have 
translated it from his Aramaic copy, with cer- 
tain alterations and additions, or that an un- 
known person may have done so after his death, 
—that, tHat in which Mark and Luke are 
more copious than him, may have been 
derived partly from other smaller, and partly 
from the same Diegeses,—also that rat, which 
each of them has in common with the present 
Greek Gospel of Matthew, may have flowed 
from those individual Diegeses, which Matthew 
used in preparing the Greek edition of his 


xxiv. 1.; Matt. xxviii. 1.; (Cf. John xx. 1.)—NBW33 was in the 
Aramzan original: and, it is well known, that *W) has reference 
both to Nr19" Fw and to νιν) ἘΦ), the morning απὰ ουθηΐηρ twilight 
whence ὀψε originated.— Matt. xxvi.17.; Mark xiv. 12.; Luke xxii. 
7.: the words were in the Aramaan, ΝΞ ANDI NOVI, 
and FIND IP Ny is either the first day or the prencepal day, 
wherever a series of daysis mentioned, Mark and the Translator of 
Matthew incorrectly adopted the first, and Luke the last sense. 
From all of which, it is evident that the common source was a work 
written in the Eastern Aramaic Dialect.—/( Bertholdt. } 
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Gospel, or from those used by the later Trans- 
lator of his Aramzean Gospel. Corrodi * ima- 
gined that the Greek translation was cotem- 
porary with the Aramzan copy, that that Greek 
translation, which he conceives to have ‘been 
one of the ἀπομνημονευματα τῶν ᾿Αποστολῶν mMen- 
tioned by Justin Martyr, and now lost, was the 
source of the present three first Canonical Gos- 
pels, and that the present Greek Gospel of 
Matthew was a later recension or an augmented 
translation of the original Aramean writing of 
the Evangelist, which was circulated in its pri- 
mitive state among the Ebionites, and very 
much corrupted by them. Schmidt’, whose 
sentiments are nearly the same, does ποῦ per- 
ceive the necessity of presupposing an earlier 
Greek translation: he thinks, that Mark and 
Luke, as well as the author of Matthew’s exis-’ 
ting Greek Gospel, made use of his Aramaic 
original, that the verbal coincidences between 
them are the consequences of subsequent. re- 
visions, which were made partly with and partly 
without the intention of effecting a conformity 
of text. Feilmoser", on the other hand, again 
retraces these coincidences to the common use 
of an earlier Greek version, made from the 
Evangelical original, which Matthew sketched, 


" Versuch einer Beleuchtung der Geschichte des Jiidischen und 
Christlichen Bibelkanons. Theil. 2. § 149. 

‘ Entwurf einer bestimmteren Unterscheidung verschiedener ver- 
loren gegangener Evangelien, in Henke’s Magazin. B. 4. St. 3. S. 576. 
Desselben Einleitung in das N. T. Th. 1. S. 68. 

* Einleitung in die Biicher des Neuen Bundes. S. 52. 79. 104. 
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(probably with the knowledge of the other 
Apostles) in Aramzan, to assist the Preachers 
of the Faith,—adding that the Greek version 
was made on account of the Hellenists and 
Gentile Christians, which experienced, notwith- 
standing, in different transcripts, considerable 
alterations and additions. . Mark and Luke, 
therefore, by selecting two different copies of the 
Greek text, as the basis of their Gospels, thus 
occasioned the differences observed between 
them in the parallel sections, but as they still 
used a common source, thence arose also the 
verbal agreements. At a later period, Matthew 
re-edited his Aramzan sketch with very many 
additions, but still in the Aramezean dialect. 
This, however, did not please the strict Jewish- 
Christians, as well as the old edition :—whilst 
on the other hand, the improved state of the 
New Edition was more favourably received by 
the less bigotted Christians, and was perhaps 
translated by John’ into Greek; but as HE 
made use also of the more concise Arameean 
Gospel of Matthew, so the partial verbal co- 
incidences. between the Greek Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke are easily explained. 


These several Theories, which we have here 
cited, for the purpose of exhibiting the various 
solutions, which have been given, as well as the 


* The Subscription of the Codex Regius 2871 and Theophylact, 
where he mentions Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel, add; Μετεφρασε δὲ 
τοῦτο “Iwaryne ἀπο τῆς 'EGpaidoe PAwrrne εἰς τὴν 'Ελληνιδα. 
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notion, that the common source of the three 
Evangelists was the Evangelium secundum 
Hebrzos, Bertholdt has fully examined. The 
supposed original Gospel, the Archetypus Evan- 
gelorum or πρωτευαγγελιον 45 it has been called, 
has occupied the attention of Eichhorn and 
various others, who have argued to the fact of 
its existence from the detection of historical 
traces of it. For these traces the reader 15 re- 
ferred to Bertholdt’s and Ejichhorn’s Intro- 
ductions. 


The 42 parallel sections, which have been 
adduced in the notes, are supposed to have con- 
stituted its contents, because they actually form 
an entire, though brief, Biography of our Saviour, 
beginning with his baptism by John and ending 
with his Resurrection. This idea has conducted 
the inquirers to several theories respecting its 
original state, and transcripts, which some have 
divided into Codices a.B.c. and c.a.—to this, 
however, others have objected, giving rise from 
their objections to a new and almost boundless 
range of speculations Yet, not one of the 
suggestions, which have been offered, is free 
from strong proofs of the uncertain foundation, 
on which they have been erected ; for the subject 
itself is necessarily of so speculative a tendency, 
that we can never expect a positive and satis- 
factory result from even the most patient inves- 
tigation of it. 


The chief and perhaps the most important 
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question, connected with these Theories, relates 
to the language, in which Matthew wrote the 
Gospel, which we now possess. Several of the 
Fathers assert it to have been composed in the 
vernacular language of Palestine, and not one of 
the ancient Fathers record the Greek to have 
been its original tongue. The objection to this ar- 
gument, which those authors, who coincide with 
Hug, have made, viz. that one blindly followed 
the other, and that all may be retraced to 
Papias, who was, according to Eusebius, πανυ 
σμικρος τὸν νοῦν, and a man who compiled oral 
traditions without examining their truth, is by 
no means conclusive ; because it will be evident, 
that the tradition, which he preserved, was in 
favour of an Aramzean original, the truth of which 
it will now be impossible for any one to disprove. 
But, Eusebius also states”, that Pantznus found 
the Aramzean Gospel of Matthew circulated in 
Arabia, about the middle of the second century. 
Papias, however, says nothing of its circulation 
in Arabia, consequently, these two accounts not 
having been possibly derived from one and the 
same source, the testimony of Pantzenus is a full 
confirmation of the former witness. Eusebius 
likewise declares, that Matthew wrote his Gos- 
pel ἐν πατριῳ yAwrry, when he was about to quit 
Palestine,—Origen, that he wrote it for the 
Jews, who were Believers,—Hippolytus, that he 
edited it at Jerusalem, with whose statements 


™ Bertholdt. p. 1257—62. 
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Jerome coincides. Now, if he wrote it for the 
Jewish-Christians (for these were also styled 
Ἕβραιοι) as it can hardly be supposed, that they 
could read any Greek essay, even if the in- 
habitants of the larger cities could in some de- 
gree speak the language, it is most presumptive 
that he wrote it in the language, in which Jesus 
or his Apostles had been accustomed to address 
them. Had he composed it in any. but the 
popular dialect, it is very unlikely, that it would 
have been favourably received, or have ob- 
_tained any considerable circulation in Judza: 
and if the Nazarzeans and Ebionites read an 
Aramezean Gospel, even at the end of the fourth 
century, it is very inferible, that their Book was 
a mutilation of Matthew’s Aramzean work. . He 
could have had no immediate reason for pre- 
ferring-the Greek language, even if we assume 
him to have been conversant with it, because if 
he contemplated also the religious instruction 
of the Gentile Churches in Asia Minor, he must 
have been aware, that a sufficient number of 
Gentile Christians, who were acquainted with 
both tongues, were continually visiting Jeru- 
salem, who would not have failed to have ex- 
tended it among them by means of a Greek 
Translation. But, if he intended it for the 
‘EBpawr,—the inhabitants of Palestine, he must 
have had an immediate and most urgent reason 
for writing it in Aramean, 


Disputants of great name are indeed, to be 
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found on either side of the controversy, and to 
the opinion which Hug has maintained, Pro- 
fessor Fritzsche of Leipsic has recently sub- 
scribed, in his Commentary on the Gospels. 
But, though Hug seems to insist on this point 
with some degree of vehemence, and from his 
extensive survey of the prevalence of the Greek 
to seek a substantiation of his notion, he has 
not succeeded in explaining away the testi- 
monies of the ancients, or in proving the Greek 
to have been well known to the less educated 
part of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, without 
the establishment of which, no one argument, 
which he has opposed to St. Matthew’s Aramzean 
original, can be accounted valid: for, if that 
part of the population, to which Matthew more 
particularly directed it, was not conversant with 
Greek, which Hug has not established, the 
Evangelist would certainly have preferred the 
vernacular dialect, with which he knew the 
whole body of the nation to be acquainted. 
Now, if we add to this the testimonies of the 
Fathers against him, we may assume the fact 
to be as clearly decided, as it can be at this re- 
mote period”. 

Ὁ Bertholdt enumerates traces of a Translation from the Arameean 


in our present Gospel. Οὐ, vii. 6. Why is ro ἁγιον placed in Anti- 
thesis with μαργαριταις ? Matthew wrote NW), which the Transla- 


tor should haye read NWI: inauris, monile, whereas he read it ΝΡ 
sanctum. C. xxiii. 21., harmonizes not with ver. 16., but, Mat- 
thew wrote 73 Δ, which his Translator should not have 


referred to God, but have rendered, ἐν τοῖς ὑπαρχουσιν ἐν αὐτῳ (Cf. 
Neh. iii. 8. Lam, i. 1. 3. Targ.) to have made the answer of Jesus 
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The influence of the Seleucide, doubtless, 
extended the Greek as widely over Syria, as that 
of the Ptolemies had extended it over Egypt, 
and the influence of the Herods may have 
contributed to its circulation in Judea. Yet, 
though numerous words passed from it into 
these other tongues, the Syriac and Aramzan 
dialect of Palestine were not so affected by it, 
as the Coptic was ; but even although the Greek 
became the language of the AXgyptian court and 
seats of judicature, the ancient language still 
retained its prerogative, like the Syriac and 
Jewish, in matters of religion. From these in- 
stances, therefore, it is not to be conceived, 
that a Jew writing on religious subjects to Jews 
or Jewish-Christians resident in Palestine, would 
have chosen any other, than the established 
language of the National Religion. 


The exclusive nature of the Jewish institu- 
tions, the sanctity of the Hebrew, of which the 
Aramzan was but a Popular Dialect, and the 


appropriate. C, x. 11., Matthew wrote 77. FFD} 1D, but his Trans- 


lator erred in his explanation of the root #13}, and rendered 
it ἀξιος ἔστι. These examples are cited by him to demon- 
strate, that even if it be admitted, that Matthew translated his 
original Gospel into Greek, and wrote under it in very free Greek 
his insertions and additions, still the errors in the translation 
will establish the existence of the Aramean original. These and 
all other instances of the sort are compressed from his work, 
for the sake of placing before the reader the arguments opposed 
to Hug’s opinions ; many of them are fanciful, others are incorrect :— 
to examine them however, critically, would require almost as much 
space as Hug’s entire work. 
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Gematrical Speculations of the Cabbalists upon 
it would have been invineible barriers to the 
full progress of the Greek among the natives. 
But the concession of Matthew’s Greek original 
to the Ἕβραωι, will assume it to have been ac- 
counted by them equal to their native tongue. 


Let us bring the case nearer to our own times 
and observations. England and Wales have 
been much longer united than Rome had then 
been with Juda, on which connection Hug 
builds a considerable part of his argument ; yet, 
in how many places in the latter is the English 
language totally unknown! The case was the 
same with Cornwall and the Highlands of Scot- 
land: it is the same in Ireland and the Isle of 
Man. In how many parts of Switzerland and of 
Gascony is the French scarcely intelligible by a 
large proportion of the natives! in how many 
parts of Biscay is the Spanish a foreign tongue ! 
Yet, a long connection has subsisted between 
these countries ; whereas the Roman intercourse 
with Palestine had been comparatively short, 
and there, the prejudices being of a religious 
nature, were proportionably stronger: conse- 
quently, whether we look to past testimonies, or 
to evidences, the examination of which is in our 
power, both arguments and probability are di- 
rectly opposed to the theory of Hug and of 
those who coincide with him, 


We must, however, return to Bertholdt. Ac- 
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cording to Irenzeus, Matthew’s Gospel was com- 
posed whilst Peter and Paul were preaching at 
Rome; 2. 6. anno 65 or 66. But we have no rea- 
son to doubt the assertion of Eusebius, that he 
wrote it when he was on the point of leaving 
Palestine: had he not then left i¢ until the year 
65 or 66, mention would assuredly have been 
made of him in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
and in the Acts of the Apostles. All the remain- 
ing accounts indeed refer it to an earlier period. 
According to Cosmas Indicopleustes, it was writ- 
ten about the time of Stephen’s death, according 
to Theophylact, Euthymius Zigabenus, and the 
subscriptions of several Greek MSS. eight years, 
and according to Nicephorus, fifteen years after 
Christ’s ascension. Though these be unauthen- 
ticated and uncertain data, we may yet infer 
from them, that he published it at a very early 
period, and not after the year 50. of the Chris- 
tian zra, according to the voice of tradition. 


In this Gospel, marks of an earlier and of a 
later origin are discovered. He has adduced in- 
stances of the latter in ec. xxvii. 15., xxvii. 8., 
xxvill. 15. 19., xxii. 35°. These traces of later 


o Jerome says, that in the εὐαγγελιον kad’ Ἕβραιους, which was the 
name given by the Nazareeans and Ebionites to Matthew’s Aramzan 
work, although they greatly altered it, the son of Jehotadah occurred 
instead of the son of Barachiah. From vers. 30., Bertholdt thinks, 
that this may have been the original reading, and that it is to be 
enumerated among the alterations of the Translator, who substituted 
the name of the individual stated by Josephus to have been murdered 
by the Jewish Zealots in the midst of the Temple shortly before its 
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date he imputes to the Translator, who took the 
liberty of enlarging and altering many parts of 
the Aramzean copy :—and that the Translator 
was a foreigner, and executed his task for foreign 
Hellenistic Christians, he conceives to be esta- 
blished by c. xi. 1. (ἐν ταῖς πολεσιν αὐτῶν) Whence he 
also deduces, that he was not an Apostle: no- 
thing of which can fairly be inferred from the 
passage. Arguing from the instance, however, 
cited in xxui. 35., he is inclined to place the 
Gospel immediately after the 70th year of the. 
Christian era. 


Mark is mentioned by the ancient Ecclesias- 
tical Historians, as Peter’s Interpreter, probably 
because Peter was unacquainted with Greek. 
Beyond the assertions of the Biblical page, we 
know but little of him, on which reliance may 
be placed. Epiphanius records him to have 
been one of the Seventy Disciples sent forth by 
our Saviour to preach the Gospel; but Papias 
avers, on the authority of an ancient tradition, 
that he was never personally acquainted with 
Jesus. That he was at Rome we are certified 
by Paul’s Epistles, nor need we doubt that he 
was also in Egypt: but, whether he was in 
Western Africa, Lybia, Marmorica, the Penta- 
polis, and the neighbouring countries, and _ suf- 
fered martyrdom in Alexandria anno 66, we 
have not sufficiently valid authorities to decide. 


destruction, for the purpose of making our Saviour’s speech comprize 
the whole series of Martyrs from Abel to this last instance. 
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Hug has stated the different traditional ac- 
counts of the origin of his Gospel. It cannot 
merely have been dictated by Peter, nor 
have been compiled from reminiscences of his 
discourses, because excepting about twenty- 
four verses, it is analogous to the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke, partly in words, partly 
in matter, and most frequently also in ar- 
rangement. Hence it must have been derived 
~ from the same source as the other two Gospels, 
viz. that πρωτευαγγελιον, which Peter and the other 
Apostles possessed, as a doctrinal Archetypus. 
It would therefore naturally appear, that the 
Christians at Rome requesting Peter to commu- 
nicate it to them by means of Mark, his Inter- 
preter and Assistant, he delivered to him nis 
Exemplar of the Aramzean πρωτευαγγελιον, that he 
might edite and translate it into Greek. Conse- 
quently, the original language of Mark’s Gospel 
was Greek, as all antiquity avouches. 


Hence we comprehend how some parts of the 
Evangelical History, which more immediately 
relate to Peter (e. g. the history of his denial) 
are more accurately and circumstantially de- 
tailed in Mark. We cannot assent to Schmidt, 
that this Gospel was not called Peter’s Gospel 
until the end of the second century, for the 
purpose of obviating the objection of the Mar- 
clonites, that the members of the Orthodox 
Church read Gospels written by those who were 


not Apostles, because Papias’ affirmation, that 
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this Gospel originated in Peter's discourses, is 
derived from John the Presbyter, in whose days 
neither Marcion nor his adherents, nor any dis- 
pute about the Gospels existed. Long before Ter- 
tullian, it must have been also called the Gospel 
of Peter, as we may argue from his words, “ Petri 
adfirmatur.” There can be, indeed, no doubt, 
that Mark composed it in Peter's life-time, and 
during his residence in Rome, for the Christians 
of that city, not for those of Antioch, as Storr” 
has conjectured. Some subscriptions fix its date 
at ten or twelve years after Christ’s ascension. 
If, as it has been supposed, it was not edited till 
the year 67, it would have been more copious, be- 
cause Peter had at that period doubtless consi- 
derably enlarged his copy of the πρωτευαγγελιον. 
But from some ancient accounts, we must pre- 
sume Peter to have been twice at Rome, and 
his first visit to have been in the reign of Clau- 
dius*; the Epistle indeed to the Romans (xvi. 
17.) intimates, that the Romans had already re- 
ceived Christian instruction from some autho- 
rized Personage. Eusebius and Epiphanius 
further inform us, that after the completion of 
his Gospel, Mark went to Alexandria; and Je- 
rome intimates, that he there circulated it. 
Whence the two-fold tradition arose, that he 


» Ueber den zweck der Evangelischen Geschichte, und Briefe 
Johannis, S. 278.. 


* Justin Mart. Apol. Maj. p. 144. ed. Steph. Euseb. Chron, ad 
Ann, 3, Claud, p. 72, Ed. Bas, 
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originally wrote it'in this city, and,published it 
twice. | 


Various conflicting traditions, likewise, existed 
respecting Luke :—the most probable opinion 
is, that he was the Physician mentioned by St. 
Paul in Col. iv. 14. But the chief point in dis- 
pute is, whether he were a native Jew or a 
Gentile ? The passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where he is not enumerated among 
Paul’s assistants ἐκ τῆς wepirounc, and the state- 
ments of Eusebius and Jerome, that he was a 
native of Antioch, are in favour of the latter 
supposition ; for the original Christian Church, 
which consisted merely of those, who had been 
Gentiles and Gentile-Proselytes (Acts xiv. 
26—xv. 1.; Gal. ii. 11). was at Antioch in 
Syria, where Paul appears to have become ac- 
quainted with him, and to have converted him. 
His better knowledge of Greek, that language 
having been particularly cultivated in Antioch, 
supports the fact; yet; from his accurate know- 
ledge of Judaism, it is likewise clear, that he 
must long before have abandoned Paganism, and 
become a Proselyte of the Gate (ayy 72—doBodpe- 
voc τὸν Θεον, Acts x. 2.3 xiii. 16.). We may also 
conjecture from ἐν ἡμῖν, 1. 1., that he had resided 
a considerable period in Judea: it is, however, 
sufficient for us to know, from the subsequent 
history of his life, that he was Paul’s Attendant 
to the time of his second Arrest in Rome. 
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The traditional account of the Gospel of 
Luke is much the same as that of Mark, for 
Paul is said to have had the same share in his, 
Gospel, as Peter had in that of the other Evan- 
gelist. He is also supposed to have been in 
possession of a copy of the original Aramean 
Gospel, which he delivered to Luke to be trans- 
lated for general use. This Luke took as 
his basis, making it more complete by re- 
ference to other written sources (1. 1—3.) ; from 
whence arose the traditions, that Luke had 
derived the contents of his Gospel from the oral 
discourses of Paul, or that Paul himself had 
taken an immediate part in the composition of 
it. This idea is confirmed by a comparison of 
Paul’s Epistles and Paul’s Discourses in the Acts 
of the Apostles, with the Gospel of Luke ; for 
‘generally that, which Paul quotes from a writ- 
TEN Gospel, is found in the Gospel of Luke; for 
‘instance, there is a striking similarity between— 
Luke xxu. 19, 20. and 1 Cor. xi. 28—25. 


xxiv. 34. XV. O. 
Acts xx. 35. and Luke vi. 30.; xi. 41.; 
xvul. 22. 


He did not, however, slavishly follow his basis, 
but altered, omitted, and added much on the 
authority of his other equally credible sources. 
Hence, at the end of the second century, some 
even called Luke’s Gospel the Gospel of Paul. 


Luke’s Gospel could not have been written 
after A.D. 63: for he ἠΡΡΕΡΙΣ to it in the first 
VOL. I. 
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words of the Acts of the Apostles, which proba- 

‘bly appeared immediately after A. 63, or in the 
last part of that year. The subscriptions of some 
MSS. state A. 48 or 55, but the circumstance of 
many Biographies of our Saviour having been pre- 
viously published according to the Procemium of 
the Gospel, is in favour of a somewhat later date. 
The most admissible hypothesis is, that he wrote 
it at Caesarea, in Palestine, Anno 60 or 61. 


The Teachers of the Orthodox Church con- 
ceived, that the Gospel which Marcion used 
was that of Luke, although he himself no where 
asserted it. But, because it was in many points 
defective, and in some different, Irenzeus, ‘l'er- 
tullian, and others concluded, that he had muti- 
lated and accommodated it to his own dogmata, 
with which notion R. Simon, Mill, Storr, Kleu- 
ker, Hug, and Arneth, have coincided. Laeeffler, 
however, has most clearly disproved it. On the 
other hand, it is evident from Eichhorn’s and 
Arneth’s collection of its: remains, that both 
with reference to the matter, although with 
several omissions, and with reference to the ar- 
rangement, it had a vast similarity to Luke from 
chap. ui. 1. to xxiv. 43. Three inferences are 
therefore deducible :—either that the Gospel of 
Marcion must have proceeded from that of 
Luke, or that that of Luke must have been de- 
rived from the Gospel of Marcion, or that both 
must have originated in one and the same 


source. Griesbach declared Marcion’s Gospel 
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to have been an extract from Luke; Corrodi and 
Bolten declared it to have been an epitomized 
recension or edition of it, and Schmidt imagined 
it to have been Luke’s authentic Gospel. Ac- 
cording to this last notion, Marcion’s work was 
either for the greater part derived from the 
same sources as Luke’s, or was one of his 
sources. Loeffler thought the latter idea proba- 
ble, and Eichhorn so far improved upon it as to 
have persuaded himself, that it was an earlier 
Greek translation of that Aramzean HowrevayyeXov, 
which was the basis of Luke’s treatise, and that 
the omissions are capable of explanation by 
Luke’s additions from other sources. So, with 
some modifications, Bertholdt thought. Luke, 
according to his idea, amplified Paul’s copy of 
the Protevangelium ; but, when this reached 
the Christians of Pontus, who were bigotted 
Paulines and only admitted Paul’s Epistles, it 
was re-translated into Greek in its original brief 
form for their use. Hence, Marcion’s Gospel 
had much less than Luke’s, although it neces- 
sarily must have fully agreed with it in the plan 
and arrangement of the transactions. Acciden- 
tally or intentionally, the Translator made some 
few alterations in the copy of Paul’s Protevan- 
gelium, which was translated into Greek for the 
use of the Christians in Pontus: from whence, 
the differences between Marcion’s remains and 
our Gospel may be solved. This likewise ex- 
plains to us, whence the Marcionites derived 
their Gospel from “ OUR LORD JESUS 
ο 2 
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CHRIST,” and called it the Gospel of Paul,— 
viz. because Paul had made use of it in its ori- 
ginal Aramzean form, as an historical Archetypus 
of doctrine, under the title >. From hence 
we also perceive the reason why, according to 
Tertullian, it was denominated KHvangelium 
Ponticum, viz.—because the Pontie Christians 
acknowledged no other. 


Salmasius, Bolten, and Pfannkuche maintained 
John’s Gospel to have been written in Aramaic. 
The second has attempted to point out some 
evident traces of this supposed original, and has 
named Caius, as the translator, whom not even 
tradition has considered in a higher light, than 
that of the editor. In support of this hypo- 
thesis it has been urged, that John could not 
have been sufficiently conversant with Greek to 
have written a work in that language ; but, when 
we consider, how many years he associated with 
those, who spoke it in its purity, how necessary 
it must have been for him to have acquired a fa- 
cility of conversing in it, we can only regard 
this supposition as a fallacious argument. Yet, 
Bertholdt conceived him to have modified more 
ancient records in his Gospel, to have noted 
down in Aramaic, during the life-time of Jesus, 
many discourses and apothegms, which he 
uttered, and afterwards to have translated and 
historically arranged them in it. Wegscheider, 
Paulus, Michaelis, Hanlein, and Suskind were 
to some extent of the same opinions. 
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.- Bertholdt, however, considers the case to be 
somewhat different in the three first Evangelists 
and John. In the latter Jesus speaks with more 
elevation of heart and depth of feeling: in the 
three former he speaks in the dry doctrinal 
tone of the Jewish Rabbin, without elevation, 
elegance, or depth of conception. Hence, either 
the latter or the former detailed his words with 
the greatest fidelity :—his decision is in favour 
of John, because he conceives it to be evident 
from his book, that he noted down our Saviour’s 
words, at the time, when they were spoken. 
Thus, several of his declarations, which related to 
a future period, were stated more indefinitely by 
John, than by the others, because they enlarged 
them after the fulfilment of the allusions: and 
John would have done the same, if the accom- 
plishment had taken place, when he noted them 
down. Cf. x.17, 18.; xiv. 1—4. 18—23. 28.; 
xvi.16.; with Matt. xvi. 21.; xvi. 19. 23.; xx. 19.; 
xxvi. 32.; xil. 40. Could he otherwise have re- 
membered those long speeches, which he has 
recorded ? 


Because Jesus spoke Aramzean, we must 
therefore argue, that John wrote down his 
words in the same language, which he translated 
into Greek, at the time of composing his trea- 
tise. Hug has too fully discussed the reason of 
its composition for any further information to be 
required. According to most of these accounts, 
he must have written it after A. 60, or 61. 
‘Semler and Tittmann, however, deem it the 
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earliest of the Canonical Gospels, and Epipha- 
nius refers it to the reign of Claudius, which is 
contradicted by his statement, that John was 
then more than ninety years of age. The sub- 
scriptions of several Greek MSS. mention A. 32. 
after Christ’s ascension: the Memphitico-Cop- 
tic, Erpenius’s Arabic version, and Nicephorus, 
A. 30. after that event. But this date is mani- 
festly too early,—because he names Peter as the 
person who cut off the ear of Malchus, which 
the other three Evangelists have passed over in 
silence, and because he alludes to Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom, which renders it presumptive, that he 
wrote it immediately after Peter's death, conse- 
quently after A. 67, or 68. Yet neither are 
positively certain grounds of argument ; for it 
is not conceivable, that by naming Peter as the 
individual, he could αὐ that time have exposed 
him to danger. Others again have argued from 
v. 2., that it must have been written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, therefore before A. 70., 
against the absolute certainty of which John’s 
well known inattention to Tenses forcibly mili- 
tates. 


We are, notwithstanding, guided more clearly 
to the solution of this question, by those parts, 
which John did not extract from the more an- 
cient materials, but which he added in re- 
ference to his particular purposes. The Gnos- 
tical ideas had already obtained a considerable 
reception in Chiristianity, and had influenced 
John’s Disciples. This leads us to the’ end of 
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the first Century : and as it is demonstrable, that 
the Apostle lived so long, so are the testimonies 
in favour of the late composition of his Gospel 
the more worthy of our attention. Now, Hip- 
polytus and the subscriptions of several MSS. 
assure us, that he wrote it under Domitian, the 
unknown author of the preface to John in 
Augustin, that he wrote it under Nerva, and the 
postscripts in other MSS., that he even wrote it 
under Trajan. These cannot be mere conjec- 
tures ; they must be founded on ancient tradi- 
tions. Ifwe compare his style in it with that in 
his Apocalypse and Epistles, we shall thence 
derive the fullest confirmation. A considerable 
space must have elapsed between the produc- 
tion of the Apocalypse, which was probably 
composed during Nero’s persecution, and that 
of the Gospel and Epistles. For, the Gospel is 
far more elegant in its diction; and until his 
style could have attained such a degree of culti- 
vation beyond that of the Apocalypse, a long 
course of years must have intervened. Without 
attempting to define the year, we may unhesi- 
tatingly place the Gospel in the last Decad of 
the first Century :—possibly, it was written but 
a short time before his death. Consequently, as 
John resided during the last twenty years of his 
life at Ephesus, it must have been composed in 
this city; for those authors, who have men- 
tioned Patmos as the place, were doubtless 
~ misled by that island having been the spot, 
where the Apocalypse was written: the dif- 
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ference of style and language proves, also, that 
both could not have been produced at one and 
the same time. 


The author of the Acts of the Apostles shows 
himself to have been a companion of Paul, up to 
the period of his first imprisonment at Rome, 
and it is evident from Paul's Epistles, that HE 
was Luke, which is still further established by 
the author of this work mentioning himself, as 
having been also the author of our third Canoni- 
cal Gospel. The narrative is continued to the 
end of the first imprisonment, z. 6. to the early 
part of the year 62., before which it could not 
have been finished or edited: yet it must have 
been published at this time, because, otherwise 
he would have given accounts of Paul’s sub- 
sequent journies. It was probably composed 
at Rome, and dispatched immediately to 
Theophilus, to whom it is dedicated, before 
Paul’s departure from that city; but, as it did 
not possess so much interest for the Christian 
Church, as the Gospels, it was less read and cir- 
culated, on which account we do not discover 
positive traces of it before the end of the second 
century. 


It comprises a space of one and thirty years ; 
although the greater part only relates to Peter 
and Paul, and contains much, of which Luke 
himself was not an eye-witness. But we cannot 
assent to Hichhorn, that this was merely ex- 
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tracted from oral accounts; for some _ pas- 
sages justify the hypothesis of Koenigsmann, 
Bolten, Ziegler, and Heinrichs, that written 
sources were employed. That, which relates 
to Peter, was doubtless taken from a small Ara- 
mean work, which seems to have been called 
NDT ayn the Actions of Peter ; or ΝΕ ΣῚ NNN 
the Sermons of Peter. For, such a work really 
existed ", although it was very much deformed 
in the fourth century*. In a great part of the 
Acts, which concerns the actions and journies of 
Paul, Luke does not seem entirely to have pro- 
ceeded, independently of written sources. Some 
imagine his work, from the time, that he was 
in Paul’s company, to have been an Itinerary : 
the account of the journey from Cesarea to 
Rome (xxvil.—xxvui. 16.) indeed bears this form. 
Perhaps Paul himself may have noted down 
or have caused his companion to note down 
the remarkable occurrences in his travels, from 
which memoranda Luke may have extracted at 
Rome the second part of the Acts. Bolten 
imagining errors of translation to be detected in 
it, argued, that this Itinerary was written in Ara- 
maic. Luke, however, appears to have admitted 
much (e.g. xv.) which is not assignable to 
written sources. 


Hence the disparity of style may be recon- 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. L.7.p. 736. Origenis Comm. in Johan. p. 298. 
* Euseb. H. E. L, 3. Ο, 3, Hieronym, Catal. S. Vit. Petrus. 
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ciled; for if at one time Luke referred to written 
sources, and if at another his history was inde- 
pendent of them, the work must necessarily have 
exhibited that different character, which has 
been noticed in it. 


The next, according to the order, in which 
Bertholdt has considered the Biblical Books, is 
the Apocalypse, which must be deferred, until 
the Epistles shall have been examined. Into 
these, he makes a general inquiry, before he 
eommences his analytical criticisms upon them, 
and attempts in the first place to determine 
from whose pens they proceeded. Of the one 
and twenty Epistles admitted into the Canon of 
the New Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the three imputed to John are anonymous : 
thirteen are assigned to Paul, two to Peter, one 
to James, and one to Jude. Those by John are 
rightly styled anonymous, because his name is not 
affixed to them, although they, notwithstanding, 
point out their author; the first shewing him © 
to have been that companion of Jesus, who 
wrote the fourth Gospel, and the second and 
third exhibiting him under his official title, 
ὃ πρεσβυτερος. Those, which claim Peter and 
Paul as their writers, are sufficiently deter- 
minate; but in the Epistle of James, we must 
inquire, whether he were James the Elder, ason 
of Zebedee, or the younger, a son of Alphzus, 
or a third, whois called THE BROTHER OF THE 
LORD. We must-likewise ascertain, whether 
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by Jude, we are to understand the Apostle (not 
Jude of Kirioth, John xiv. 22., but the Brother ἡ 
of the younger James) or another Jude, perhaps 
a son of the elder James, or another perfectly 
unknown. Asto the Epistles of John, there is 
no doubt, that the first was written by the Evan- 
gelist and Apostle, but as the second and third 
have been disputed, we must investigate, whe- 
ther the Presbyter, as the author calls himself, 
be another John, commonly named John the 
Presbyter. 


For, Papias distinguishes John the Presbyter 
from the Evangelist, and states himself to have 
been personally acquainted with him; he also 
enumerates him among the disciples of our 
Lord, by which we are not to understand THE 
TWELVE, but simply those, who personally knew 
Jesus, and heard his discourses. As Papias 
lived in Asia Minor, there his acquaintance with 
him must have commenced: but if he was an 
emmediate disciple, and perhaps one of the 
Seventy, he hardly could have been an Asiatic, 
but must have rather been a native of Palestine, 
who migrated to Asia Minor, at the commence- 
ment of the disturbances in Judea. He pro- 
bably was a companion or follower of John the 
Evangelist, when HE removed to Asia Minor, 
and established his residence at Ephesus. In 
this city, therefore, we must enquire for him, if 
we be inclined, with Eusebius, to assign to him 
one of the two sepulchral monuments, which 
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were there erected tothe two Johns :—and, 
since Eusebius mentions from other authorities 
two Christian teachers of this name in Asia 
Minor in the first Century, there is no reason, 
why we should not credit the account. Pro- 
bably, he did not attain the rank of πρεσβυτερος, 
until the death of the Evangelist : but if he had 
been invested with it before that event, John 
the Evangelist must have been the πρεσβυτερος 
of all the Christian Churches, in the south-wes- 
tern parts of Asia Minor, and his namesake 
have been merely the Presbyter of the Church 
in the city of Ephesus. 


A great part of Bertholdt’s learned and diffuse 
research into the history of James the elder, the 
younger, and the third, whom some have sup- 
posed to have been of that name, is recapitulated 
in this edition of Hug; but in that department 
of his inquiry, which refers to the brothers of 
Jesus, he notices, that Jesus had four brothers, 
who were called James, Jude, Joses, and Simon, 
of whom nothing more is known, excepting that 
they for a long time did not believe in Jesus, but. 
afterwards became his disciples (Acts 1. 14.)— 
that his mother’s sister, Mary, had three sons, 
whose names were James, Jude, and Joses,— 
that the Apostle James the younger is the first 
of these,—that the second is the Apostle Jude, 
surnamed Thaddeus, and Lebbzeus,—and that 
nothing further is known of Joses, the third. It 
is indeed singular, that two sisters should have 
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had three sons of the same name; but were not 
particular names often transmitted, and, as it 
were, rendered hereditary in many families ? 
This we must imagine to have been the case in 
the particular branches of David’s family, which 
were then settled at Nazareth, to which Mary 
and her sister belonged, which admission will 
account for the same names occurring in the fa- 
milies of the two sisters. Yet this expedient of 
explaining the coincidence is somewhat suspi- 
cious. Hence, Eichhorn doubts the correctness 
of the names of the Brethren of Jesus, given in 
Matt. xiii. 53—58.; and Mark vi. 1—6., because 
these two sections of the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark were not found in the Protevangelium, 
but were unauthenticated additions by another _ 
hand. Yet, though Bertholdt’s opinionis similar, 
he does not conceive this sufficient to prove, that 
the Brothers of Jesus, who are mentioned in 
Matt. xii. 47.; Mark i. 21. 31, 32.; John vu. 
3.5.; Acts 1. 14., were not called James, Judas, 
Simon, and Joses. He accounts these names in 
the parallel sections (Matt. xin.53—58.; Mark vi. 
1—6.) to be a very antient znterpolation. For, 
if the Evangelist had chosen to record them, he 
would also have noticed the names of the Sisters 
of Jesus (for they must have been known to 
him) because they would have had as great a 
claim to be named as the Brothers. It is there- 
fore very probable, that even those of the Bro- 
thers were not mentioned. Now a transcriber 
either of the Gospel of Matthew or Mark remem- 
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bered in these places, that the younger James 
was elsewhere called ἀδελφὸς τοῦ Κυριοῦ, and that 
Jude, Simon, and Joses were also ἀδελφοι Ἰησοῦ : 
but he was not aware, that they were ἀδελφοι 
Ἰησοῦ in a different sense to those, of whom the 
inhabitants of Nazareth spoke in these passages 
of Matthew or Mark; therefore erroneously 
accounting them to be the same persons, he 
inserted the four names to render the passage 
more definite, which interpolation soon found its 
way into the parallel passages of the other 
Evangelists. Thus he conceives that the diffi- 
culty may be most readily solved. 


He afterwards examines the question, whether 
Jesus had any younger Brothers born of the same 
parents, for, that he had no elder we are certified 
in Matt. 1. 25. Against this, it 15 urged, that, at 
his death, Jesus commended his mother to the 
care of John, with whom she resided, during the 
remaining part of her life, according to Euse- 
bius. But, if Jesus had own Brothers, would he 
not have recommended their common parent to 
their care? Although for a long time, indeed, 
they differed from him, they must have been, at 
length, better affected towards him, because we 
find them, immediately after his Ascension, with 
his Mother, among his Disciples and friends: 
(Acts i. 14.) hence, if from Matt. 1. 25. it be in- 
ferred, that Mary bore more sons to Joseph, they 
must have died before the Crucifixion, otherwise 
he scarcely would have entrusted his mother 
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to John. Yet, because notwithstanding this, 
we read of actual brothers of Jesus after this 
event (Acts 1. 14.), we are induced to adopt the 
opinion of those, who account the ἀδέλφοι Ἰησοῦ 
mentioned here and there in the Gospels and 
Acts, as half-brothers from a former marriage of 
Joseph ‘with another woman. And, as we fre- 
quently perceive jealousies arising between the 
children of two marriages, and a certain supe- 
riority affected by those of the first marriage, so 
the case seems to have been here ; for, though, 
in the sequel, they might have been added to 
the number of our Saviour’s disciples, yet his 
knowledge of their dispositions, and his past ex- 
perience of them may have urged him to com- 
mend Mary to John in preference to them, for, 
after his own death, could he have well entrusted 
a stepmother to their care ? Mary at this period 
was evidently a widow; for, throughout the his- 
tory of our Saviour’s riper years, we discover no 
vestige of Joseph being alive; and as Jesus was 
probably not an adult at the time of his death, it 
is inferible, that he was considerably older than 
his wife Mary, whence the conjecture of his pre- 
vious marriage acquires stronger plausibility. 
Now, as it has almost amounted to a certainty, 
that. those, whom we continually meet in the 
company of Mary, were half-brothers of Jesus, 
we must not seek for them in the younger James, 
Jude, Simon, and Joses; for their mother was 


* Bertholdt, § 5, p. 2639—2665., § 623. 
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another Mary, and James was called a son of 
Alpheeus, not of Joseph; and James and Jude, 
and perhaps Simon, were among the Members 
of the Apostolic Communion, for a long time, 
before these ἀδελφοι ᾿[ησοῦ believed in Jesus. 


But might they not have been his ha/f-brothers 
in another way? Might not Joseph have con- 
summated Levirate-nuptials with the widow of 
his deceased Brother ? and if Alphzus had been 
the name of Joseph’s brother, might not James, 
Jude, Simon and Joses yet have been the same, 
who were elsewhere called ἀδελφοι Ἰησοῦ ἢ In 
support of which it may be added, that this will 
explain the reason of James, the first-born, alone 
being called ὁ τοῦ ᾿Αλφαιοῦ ; for, the object of the 
Levirate-nuptials enjoined by Moses being to raise 
an heir to a deceased Brother dying childless, 
the hereditary possessions of the deceased Bro- 
ther passed to the son alone, who was begotten 
by the surviving Brother, and as the law clearly 
determines, (Deut. xxv. 6.) the name also of the 
former possessor of the heritage was transferred 
to him alone; hence, Jude, Simon and Joses are 
not called sons of Alpheus. To this idea Ber- 
tholdt objects, that, although Levirate-nuptials 
(Matt. xxii. 25.; Mark xii. 19.) were not abo- 
lished in the time of Christ, yet if the mother of 
James was an own sister to the mother of Jesus, 
since the Law forbad marriage with a wife’s sister, 
if that wife were still alive, (Lev. xviii. 18.) would 
not this Law have prevailed in Levirate-mar- 
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riages ? The mother of James however might only 
have been a relation of Mary, and as such have 
been called her ἀδελφη. But even in this case, 
the younger James, Jude, and Simon could not 
have been begotten by Joseph in Levirate-nup- 
tials, and have borne on that account, in the New 
Testament, the title ἀδελφοι Ἰησοῦ. For, here we 
encounter again the same obstacle,—that these 
three persons had for a long period been found 
in the company of the true disciples of Jesus, 
during which those ἀδελφοι Ἰησοῦ, who are here the 
subject of discussion, belonged, as it were, to his 
opponents. As we always find them also in 
domestic union with the mother of Jesus, it is 
still more improbable, that they were Joseph’s 
Levirate-sons, for the Law was far from being so 
coercive, as to have required, that the children 
begetten by the Brother on the widow of the 
deceased should be reared and educated by 
hin. 


Now, as the Apostle Paul calls (Gal. 1. 19.) 
the younger James ἀδελφος τοῦ Κυριοῦ, we have no 
other resource but that of accepting ἀδελφος in 
the more extended sense of relation or kinsman. 
In this we are justified by the use of nx (Gen. 
ΧΙ, 9. ; xiv. 15.; xxix. 12. 15.) and by the occur- 
rence of ἀδελφος In this acceptation, in profane 
Greek writers. . Therefore, James, Jude, Simon 
and Joses are entirely distinct from the Brothers 
of Jesus, mentioned in Mark πὶ. 31, 32., and the 
parallel passages, as well as from the Brothers 
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and sisters of Jesus, instanced by the people of 
Nazareth (Mark vi. 3.; Matt. xii. 55, 56.) and 
from the Brothers of Jesus, who did not believe 
in him for a long time (John vil. 3, 5.) but at 
last became his disciples. (Acts i. 14.) These, 
wherever they occur, are one and the same per- 
sons; they were either own BROTHERS of Jesus, 
by the same parents, afterwards borne by Mary, 
or which is the more probable, HALF-BROTHERS 
of Jesus, begotten by Joseph on his first wife. 
We neither know their number, nor their names; 
for, in Matt. xii. 55, 56.; Mark vi. 3., their 
names have been improperly inserted. On the 
other hand, James the younger, Jude, Simon, 
and Joses were only kinsmen of Jesus. 


This writer now solves the difficulty respecting 
Alpheeus and Clopas, which we have quoted in the 
notes to Hug. There is, however, another diffi- 
culty connected with it: for John xix. 25., calls 
this Mary, who was married to Alpheus or 
Clopas, a Sister (ἀδελφη) of the Virgin Mary. Itisob- 
jected, as incredible, that two sisters should have 
had the same name. Though Parents avoided 
this as much as possible, for the sake of prevent- 
ing mistakes in families, it still was neither im- 
possible nor unexampled. ‘The Jews of that 
time seem but little to have attended to the 
Parents respecting the name, which a child 
should receive : thus, after the birth of John the 
Baptist a family-council assembled at his circum- 
cision in the house of his parents, to deliberate 
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upon his name. (Luke i. 89.) But, is it necessary, 
that we should here accept ἀδελφη In its strictest 
sense ? may it not here also mean a relation ? 


From this inquiry, it is evident, that the 
younger James was the same, asJames ὁ ἀδελφος τοῦ 
Κυριοῦ, and that he was merely a kinsman of 
Jesus; although Jesus had own brothers and 
sisters or step-brothers and step-sisters. 


Jude the Apostle iscalled the Brother of James 
(Luke vi. 15.; Acts i. 13), he had also two sur- 
names Θαδδαῖος and Λεββαῖος. Whence he received 
these cognomina, is unknown, nor is their signi- 
fication determined. According to Pliny, there 
was a small city in Galilee called Lessa, Reb eeee 
and if Jude was a native of it, he might thence 
have been called Λεββαῖος. Paulus, however, 
thinks it more probable, that the one was but 
another form of the other, and that both had a 
moral meaning—that on account of some action 
of Jude, not commemorated in the Evangelical 
History, he may have acquired the epithet 
stout-hearied, which could only be expressed in 
the vernacular dialect in one way :—either by 
3} (Λεββαῖος) or ἼΠ (Θαδδαῖος) from ἼΠ pectus= 55. 
Hence, ὁ ἐπικληϑεις Θαδδαῖος, Which stands in Matt. 
x. 3., after Λεββαῖος, 15. a false assertion, and is 
therefore, most probably, an interpolation :— 
but even ifthe words be authentic, they can only 
be referred to the Greek translator of Matthew, 
who has indulged himself, here and there, in brief 
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additions. The preceding inquiry has determined 
him to have been a kinsman of our Saviour. 


But, a question has arisen, whether Jude was 
a son of James? for, although the author of the 
Epistle calls himself a8:Agoc ᾿Ιακωβοῦ, which words 
‘are corroborated by all the ancient MSS. and 
versions, Grotius has conjectured, that they 
are not genuine, and that they were added by 
ancient transcribers under the idea, that Judas 
Thaddeus, otherwise called ὁ τοῦ Ἰακωβοῦ, was the 
author ofthe Epistle. In Luke vi. 16., and Actsi. 
13., he is entitled ὁ τοῦ ᾿Ιακωβοῦ, in which elliptical 
expression ἀδέλφος may be supplied, as it often 
happens ; but so also may vioc, which is actually 
the case in the Syriac version, from which circum- 
stance most of the later Syriac writers have asserted 
Judas Thaddeeus to have been a son of James. 
It has more recently been remarked, in justifi- 
cation of the author of the Peshito, that analogy 
requires vioc to be supplied in Luke vi. 16. ; for, 
it must necessarily be wanting in τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αλφαιου, 
at verse 15. Had Luke intended ἀδελφον to have 
been inserted between ‘iovday ᾿Ιακωβοῦ, five words 
only intervening between these and Ἴακωβον τον 
τοῦ Αλφαιου, accuracy would have compelled him 
to have expressed it, as in the instance of ’Avdpeac, 
‘at verse 14. The same is likewise inferible from 
‘Acts 1. 13. where ᾿Ἴουδας ᾿Ιακωβοῦ stands in a still 
nearer connection with ᾿Ιακωβος ᾿Αλφαιου ;—the 
ellipsis indeed of ἀδελφος, ὑιος, and πατηρ after the ar- 
‘ticle connected with a proper name in the genitive, 
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is very frequent in Greek composition, and may 
even occur in one and the same sentence in dif- 
ferent ways. It is therefore possible, that Judas 
Thaddzeus may have been the son of one James, 
that he either was, 


A son of the elder James,—or 


_A son of the younger James, (for it is not in- 
credible, that the Father and the Son should 
have been among the twelve Apostles)—or 


The son of an entirely unknown James. This 
last hypothesis is, however, most improbable: 
for if James, the father of Jude, had not been 
generally known and celebrated, Jude certainly 
would not have had the surname, ὃ τοῦ ᾿Ιακωβοῦ. 
The Apostle Judas Thaddeeus, therefore, must 
either have been the Son of the elder or 
younger James. Yet, even this must be rejected, 
if it be accurately weighed; for it has no authority. 
beyond the author of the Syriac version, who is 
here mistaken. There are besides insurmount- 
able objections to it. John the Evangelist lived 
to the end of the first Century; therefore, as he 
entered into the Apostolic assembly at the - 
same time as his Brother James the elder, he 
must have been about one-and-twenty years old; 
but, how could his Brother James, then, have 
had so olda Son? The case isnot much differ- 
ent with the younger James ; who, still being a: 
vigorous and active man, was put to death, some 
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years before the war in Palestine; how then can 
it be believed, that he should have had a son 
arrived at maturity, one-and-thirty years before 
it? Consequently, but one inference remains: 
that the Apostle Judas Thaddzeus, or Lebbzus, 
was a BROTHER of the younger James, therefore, 
a son of Alphzus or Clopas, and a kinsman of 
Jesus Christ. 


The inquiry is now directed to Peter. His 
real name was Simon (John i. 42.) to which 
Jesus added that of 822 Κηφας, which is equiva- 
lent to Πεγτρος. ‘That he was married, we learn 
from Matt. vii. 14., where mention of his 
mother-in-law is made: Clemens Alexandrinus 
also, and other writers state, that he had chil- 
dren. Culpable as his denial of Christ un- 
doubtedly was, still it cannot be imputed to 
timidity, because, whilst the other Apostles 
sought refuge in flight and concealment, he and 
John (John xvii. 15.) followed the High Priest’s 
band into the city, and did not separate them- 
selves from Jesus. He was doubtless sincere 
and disinterested, when he declared himself to 
be his disciple,—as, indeed, Christ’s renewed 
confidence in him after the Resurrection and his 
subsequent assiduity in promulgating the doc- 
trines of Christianity prove him to have been. 


After his liberation from imprisonment (Acts 
xii. 3., &c.) he repaired to foreign countries, 
preaching the Gospel to the Jews alone, on 
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which account Paul (Gal. ii. 8.) calls him 
᾿Αποστολος τῆς περιτομης. According to Origen 
(apud Euseb.) and Epiphanius, he then travelled 
through Asia Minor. But in the year 52 we 
discover him attending the Synod in Jerusalem, 
(Acts xv.) after which event Luke makes no 
further mention of him in the Acts of the 
Apostles; yet we know from Gal. 11. 11., &c. 
that about a year afterwards he went to An- 
tioch. Unless Peter, during his first absence 
from Palestine, made, besides his journey to 
Asia Minor, one also to Rome, he must about 
this time have visited that city and there an- 
nounced the Gospel. For, that he had once 
been there before the reign of Nero, Bertholdt 
has already shewn. Eusebius conceived, that 
during his first absence from Palestine, after the 
death of the elder James, he went to Antioch, 
and from thence to Rome, anno 43: for he says 
in his Chronicon on the 2nd year of Claudius : 
ΠῈετρος 0 Κορυφαῖος, τὴν ἕν ᾿Αντιοχειᾳ πρώτην ϑεμελιωσας 
ἐκκλησιαν, εἰς 'Ῥωμην ἀπεισι, κηρυττων to εὐαγγελιον, In 
this he only follows the words of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, whose narrative he gives in H. 
E. 1. ui. c. 14, 15. ἸΠαραποδὰς your ἐπι τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
KAavotov βασιλειας ἡ έτος. τῶν ὅλων προνοια GOV 555 - Tleroov 
ἐπι την Ῥωμην, ὡς ἐπι τηλικουτον λυμεῶνα βιου (Simonem 
Magum) χειραγωγει. Though the particulars in 
this narrative respecting the statue raised in 
honor of Simon Magus at Rome be false, and 
originated in a misconception of Justin Martyr 
(Ap. 1. § 26. 56.) yet it were a historical hy- 
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percriticism to pronounce Clemens’s account of 
Peter’s visit to Rome, during the reign of Clau- 
dius, false likewise. It is evident that after his 
escape, he could no longer remain at Jerusalem ; 
it is moreover expressly affirmed by Luke (Acts 
xii. 17.) that he repaired elsewhere. Having 
already travelled through Judza preaching the 
Gospel, it is inferible that he then went to 
foreign countries: why then should we dis- 
believe the account, which avers that he also 
went to Rome? For we cannot but conclude 
from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 17.) that 
very credible Men had long before preached 
Christianity in Rome; and the preceding History 
mentions to us Peter and Mark, as the indivi- 
duals. If we admit the truth of the account, 
we observe the whole to be in its proper order : 
yet, we must not adhere to the chronology of 
Eusebius, which is well known to be often in- 
correct ; for he places this first journey of Peter 
to Rome in A. D. 43: but as Peter did not 
leave Jerusalem before the death of the elder 
James, we must postpone it at least to A. D. 
46. As he could, however, safely return to 
Jerusalem, after the death of Herod Agrippa, 
(Acts xii. 23.) we accordingly again perceive 
him present at the Apostolic Synod in that city, 
which is recorded in Acts xv. 7., &c. 


Yet, as we observe him the next year at 
Antioch, he could not have Jong continued at 
Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 11., &c.) and the occurrence 
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at Antioch does not allow us to suppose his 
stay there to have been of any great duration. 
From hence he might have visited other places 
and Rome among the rest: this, indeed, some 
Ecclesiastical Historians have actually asserted, 
fixing his first residence there in the first year of 
Nero, or the Dionysian year 54. During this 
journey, he may have for the second time 
visited the Churches of Asia Minor, which hy- 
pothesis corroborates Epiphanius (Heer. xxvii.) 
and during his second absence from Jerusalem 
and Palestine, his journey into Upper Asia must 
be placed : for then he sent forth his first Epistle 
written in Babylon. As to the controversy, how- 
ever, respecting his martyrdom at Rome, the 
reader must consult Bertholdt, because it has no 
immediate connexion with this part of the dis- 
cussion, and is to a certain extent recapitulated 
in Hug’s observations on his Epistles. 


Although there was a flourishing Greek 
Academy in Tarsus, it has been conjectured, 
that Paul received no polished Greek educa- 
tion. For, although from intercourse with those, 
who were conversant with the language, he may 
_have been able readily to speak and read it, yet 
he was unable to write it accurately and easily, as 
he himself says, (Gal. vi. 11.) from whence it has 
been deduced, that he did not write his Epistles 
with his own hand, but dictated them to others. 
Even if this last idea be not otherwise suscep- 
tible of demonstration, his Epistles prove him to 
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have had no more Greek polish and learning, than 
might be expected from any other native Jew, 
who had lived the greatest part of his life among 
cultivated Greeks, and conversed with Greek 
scholars and philosophers. They merely es- 
tablish his national education and Jewish learn- 
ing, and more particularly his profound Jewish 


Theology. 


- 


But, Sentences of the Greek philosophers and 
Strophes of the Greek poets occur.in Paul’s 
Discourses (Acts xvii. 28.) and Epistles (1 Cor. 
xv. 33.; Tit. 1. 12.); with these, however, he 
certainly was not acquainted until his latter 
years, when living among the Gentiles he 
had opportunities of inspecting the Books of 
the Greek writers, and, like a man thirsty after 
knowledge, read and committed much to his 
memory. The whole course of his early life 
proves him to have had no education, beyond 
that, which was merely Jewish ":—when a mere 
stripling, he was sent tothe School, over which 
the elder Gamaliel (Acts v. 34.; xxi. 23.) a 


" This has been the idea of several writers on Paul’s Epistles, but 
the grounds on which it has been formed, are far from being satisfac- 
tory. We have no proof, that Paul was unacquainted with the 
Greek writers, until a late period of his life: the almost necessary in- 
tercourse, which he must have had with the Greeks in Tarsus, would 
induce us even to indulge a contrary opinion. We may still further 
argue him to have been acquainted with Greek Literature from his 
selection of the Gentile world, as his department, in which he would 
hardly have been sanctioned by the other Apostles, had he been 
wanting in this requisite qualification. 
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Grandson of Hillel, presided at Jerusalem, and 
was Initiated by him into the sect of the Pha- 
risees (Acts xxii. 3.; Phil. ii. 5.) Probably, he 
had often personally seen and heard Jesus 
teach ; but, as one of the Ζηλωται, (Acts xxii. 3.) 
he was a strenuous opponent of any change in the 
National Religion, as it was then taught, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Pharisaic school. 
This feeling led him to those scenes of Perse- 
cution, in which, before his conversion, he was 
engaged : and, doubtless, when he was miracu- 
lously checked in his impetuous and zealous 
career, his National Notions caused him to in- 
terpret the Divine Voice as a yp na announcing 
to him the displeasure of Omnipotence. 


The date of this event has been a subject of 
some dispute. Several of the ancients and mo- 
derns fix it in the same year as Christ’s ascension. 
Suskind has recently defended this opinion, and 
referred it to the last half of the 18th year of 
the reign of Tiberius :—it is indeed possible that 
all, that is related in the Acts of the Apostles, as 
far as the 9th chapter, may have taken place 
within a few months. Other considerable diffi- 
culties are, however, opposed to this hypothesis. 
Paul relates (2 Cor. x1. 32, 33.) that the Arabian 
King Aretas then had the government of Da- 
mascus, and Schmidt has demonstrated, that he 
did not possess it at least before the year 39. 
But, as Hug has entered into this discussion, 
we must omit the particulars, and content our- 
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selves with stating Bertholdt’s idea, that it oc- 
curred in the year 40. Zr. Dionys. He, there- 
fore, dates Paul’s first journey to Jerusalem after 
his conversion (Gal.i. 18.) early in the year 43, 
and the second early in the year 44 (Acts x1. 30.) 
four years after it. 


But in Gal. 11. 1. it is said to have taken place 
not until fourteen years after his conversion. 
This must depend on the question, whether 
δια δεκατεσσαρων ἔτων OF δια τεσσαρων ἐτων be the cor- 
rect reading. (1.) Who can imagine the in- 
defatigable Paul to have remained inactive in 
Tarsus, for the space of ten years? (Acts ix. 
30.; xi. 25.) The conjecture, that during this 
interval, he was prosecuting his trade, as a 
σκηνοποιος, 15 too improbable to be admitted, and 
is contrary to the zeal, which he manifested at 
Damascus, only a few days after his conversion. 
(2.) It is equally incredible, that Barnabas, who 
became intimate with Paul, at his first journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 1x. 27.) should have thought 
no more of him For TEN YEARS, and not until 
then have brought him from Tarsus to Antioch. 
(Acts xi. 25.) (3.) The Church of Antioch was 
established by some Christians, who had fled 
from Jerusalem at the stoning of Stephen (Acts 
vill. 2.; x1. 19, &c.) At first they baptized only 
native Jews. Some of them, however, admitted 
native Gentiles into their Communion, on which 
account Barnabas was sent to Antioch (Acts xi. 
22.) from whence he travelled to Tarsus, and 
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brought Paul back with him. Now, as the 
stoning of Stephen happened some few years 
before Paul’s conversion, can this be conceived 
not to have taken place till 15 or 16 years after 
the persecution, which was commenced against 
the Christians at Jerusalem, after the death of 
Stephen ? For then the refugees from Jerusalem 
had long since returned. But if the reading δια 
τεσσαρων érwv be admitted in Gal. 11. 1., an interval 
of about five or six years will result from it, which 
is fully conformable to the fact; for, general 
quiet didnot much earlier take place in Jerusalem, 
nor did the persecution last longer, even if we es- 
timate it at the longest period. (4.) It is evident 
from the * Chronicon Paschale, that some MSS. 
must actually have read δια rescapwv érwv, because 
it computes this journey of Paul, according to 
‘both readings. Probably the reading δια &- 
κατεσσαρων érwy may have merely displaced by 
chance the genuine reading δια reccapwy érwv from 


* Ἔπι τουτων τῶν Ὕπατων ἀνηλϑὲε παλιν εἰς Ἵεροσολυμα Παυλος" 
ϑεν γραφει Τάλαταις περι ταυτῆης τῆς ἀναβασεως οὗὑτω" δια ιδ' ἐτων 
raw ἀνηλϑον εἰς ἱΙεροσολυμα" και ὃ εἶπε παλιν, δηλονοτι ἕτερα ἐστιν 
ἀναβασις αὑτη" τὸ εἰπειν αὐτον, δια ιδ΄ ἐτων, δοκεῖ μοι τους χρονους 
τῶν ᾿Αποστολων, τους πο τῆς ᾽Αναληψεως ἀριϑμεῖν αὐὑτον. ᾿Απο yap 
τῆς ᾿Αναληψεως τοῦ Κυριοῦ ewe ταυτὴης τῆς ᾽Ἄναβασεως, πληροῦνται 
τῶν ᾿Αποστολων ἔτη ιδ΄, μηνες ί. Και εἰ μη τοῦτο δῶμεν, εὑρεϑησεται 
ὁ χρονος, ἀφ᾽ οὗ (Παυλος) ἐβαπτισϑη, και ἀνεβλεψεν, ὡς περιεχουσιν αἱ 
ἼΠραξεις, ἐτη δ΄, και τοῦτο ov μονον καϑὼως αἱ Πραξεις φερουσιν, ἄλλα 
‘Kat Ἰωσηπος λέγων, τρια ἐτη Κλαυδιοῦ ζησαι τον “Howdnr* και εὔϑεως 
pera τὴν τελευτὴν Ἥρωδου κληϑηναι Παυλον και Βαρναβαν εἰς ᾿Αποσ- 
τολην, τουτεστι τεταρτοῦυ χρονου Κλαυδιοῦ, ὡς και αἱ Πραξεις δηλοῦσι. 
Ed. Du. Fresne, Venet. 1729, p. 186. Ed. Paris. p. 233. See 
Bertholdt’s notes, 
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the majority of MSS. As Semler conjectures, a 
transcriber may have considered the numerical 
sign A (quatuor ) to have been an abbreviation of 
Seca, and written this word in full. This trans- 
cript was then copied by another person, who at 
the same time consulted another MS.: for, 
that many transcribers made use of several ori- 
ginals, formed the text from them collectively, 
and sometimes united two readings with each 
other, is a fact generally known to the critics of 
the New Testament. ‘This second transcriber 
had, therefore, a MS. in which δια 8a ἐτων Was 
faultily written in full; but his other MS. had 
the original reading, δια δ΄ érwv. Arbitrarily com- 
bining both he therefore wrote δια ιδ΄ (δεκατεσσαρων) 
ἐτων.----Ἔ οἵ, the reading δεκατεσσαρων may have ori- 
ginated in 2 Cor. xu. 2., where Paul relates, that 
he had received an ἀποκαλυψις in an ἐκστασις, προ ἐτων 
δεκατεσσαρων, because he says in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, (ii. 1.) that his journey was undertaken 
in consequence of an ἀποκαλυψις. The Transcriber 
of the Epistle to the Galatians may have had an 
obscure and incorrect recollection of this passage: 
—for, his memory may have changed προ δεκατεσσα- 
ρων ἔτων Into δια δεκατεσσαρων ἐτων. ‘hus supposing 
Paulin both places to have spoken of one and the 
same ἀποκαλυψις, without giving himself any fur- 
ther trouble, he may have altered rescapwy into δεκα- 
sessapwy.— Now, if we are authorized in assuming 
that in the ancient lines (Gal. ii. 1.) the varietas 
lectionis δια δεκατεσσαρων érwy and δια τεσσαρων ἐτων 
existed, it may be easily explained, how from 
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the reading δια τεσσαρων ἐτων the other originated ; 
but the explanation of the origin of δια τεσσαρων 
from δια δεκα τεσσαρων is infinitely more difficult. 
From these collective reasons, and from the vast 
difficulty, with which the computation of, fourteen 
years is encumbered, δια τεσσαρων érwy Must appear 
the more probable reading: therefore, Paul’s 
second journey to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30.; xii. 
25; Gal. u. 1.) falls in the fourth year after his 
conversion, A. 44. Air. Vulg. 


Immediately after the conversion of Sergius 
Paulus (Acts xii. 6—12.) Luke drops the 
name of Saul, and adopts that of Paul. Some 
have conceived, that Paul assumed this name 
out of compliment to the Deputy, to which 
Kuinoel has properly objected. As it was usual 
amongst the Jews to mark memorable epochs in 
a person's life by a change of name, Bertholdt 
seeks that of Paul either in the similarity be- 
tween it and Σαυλος, or in the Etymology’, 
TlavAoc—ravpog, Lat. Paulus. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 9. 


7 Critics will probably never agree respecting the etymology of the 
name of Paul. The arguments of those, who deduce it from Paulus 
in allusion to 1 Cor. xv. 9., are far from being conclusive, when we 
consider him to have been a Jew, and reflect on the improbability of 
his bearing a name deducible from the Latin. If such, however, were 
its origin, it can only be explained by the hypothesis of Kuinoel. 
When, on the other hand, we bear in mind his indefatigable labours 
and assiduity in promoting the Christian faith, it seems far more rea- 


sonable to retrace his name to YB (ὁ ἐνεργῶν, cf. Is. xli. 4. 


Heb. ixx.) which word was continually used in a religious sense, as we 
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Bertholdt computes, that the journey men- 
tioned in Acts xili.—xiv. 26. must have occu- 
pied more than a year, because they must have 
remained some time in every city, for the pur- 
pose of collecting hearers, (Acts xiv. 3.) On 
their return to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas con- 
tinued there a considerable time, (Acts xiv. 28.) 
—from thence they were sent with some others 
to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 2—4.) respecting the 
disputed question of circumcision. The year in 
which this mission and return to Antioch ἡ oc- 
curred, is not stated in the Acts, yet they may 
safely be determined to have occurred in the be- 
ginning of the year 52.; because, after a residence 
in Antioch, which could not have lasted a full 
year, and during which Peter arrived there, (Gal. 
ii. 11., &c.) Paul entered upon his second expe- 
dition, and was found at Corinth, towards the 
end of the year 53, (Acts xvii. 1. &c.), but some- 
what more than half a year must have elapsed 
before his arrival there. For, whilst Barnabas 


may perceive from a collation of the Septuagint with the Hebrew 
Bible, and was a title, that might justly have been given to him by his 
Christian Brethren. 

* The principal works on the chronology of the Acts, which Ber- 
tholdt has cited in his notes, are, Newer Versuch tiber chronologische 
Standpuncte fiir die Apostelgeschichte, und fir das Leben Jesu von 
Siiskind in Bengel’s Archiv fiir Die Theologie, und thre Neueste 
‘Literatur.— Versuch iiber chronologische Standpuncte in der Leben- 
geschichte Pauli vom Herrn K. R. Vogel, in Gabler’s Journal fir 
‘auserlesene Theologische Literatur.— Chronologie der Apostelges- 
chichte von E. Ch. Schmidt, in Keil’s und Tzschirner’s Analectes 
der Theologie, vgl. auch Keil’s Gegenbemerkungen. 
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and Mark undertook a journey of their own, and 
sailed to Cyprus, Paul and Silas went by land 
through Syria, Cilicia, and Lycaonia to Derbe 
and Lystra, from whence the journey was ex- 
tended through several places to Corinth. Now, 
as Paul in this city met Aquila and Priscilla, who 
had shortly before arrived from Italy in conse- 
quence of the edict of Claudius against the 
Jews, we have chronological data to decide 
the time of Paul’s arrival there, which (as we 
have stated) this writer fixes at the end of the 
year ὅθ. 


He remained at Corinth during his first visit a 
year and a half:—from thence he went by way of 
Ephesus, (where he stayed only a few days,) to 
Ceesarea in Palestine, from which place he visited 
Jerusalem, and, after a short residence there, 
returned to Antioch, (Acts xvii. 18—23.) His 
return took place about the middle of the year 
55. Huis continuance there was of no long du- 
ration; for he soon entered on his rHtIRD JouR- 
NEY, (Acts xvul. 23.) being desirous of revisiting 
Ephesus, as soon as possible, because he per- 
ceived on his former visit, that many converts 
might be obtained in that city, where he pro- 
bably arrived at the end of the year 55. His 
residence there lasted for two years and three 
months, during which, he doubtless made some 
smali land-tours to the neighbouring cities of 
Asia Minor, as well as some short voyages,— 
perhaps to Crete, and other islands of the 

VOL. I. 6. 
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Archipelago. The time of his leaving Ephe- 
sus, in consequence of the commotion excited 
by Demetrius, may be fixed before Easter in the 
year 58. (1 Cor. xvi. 8. cf. v. 7, 8.) 


He now executed his intention of visiting 
Macedonia, which he accomplished by way of 
Troas; from Macedonia he went westwards to 
Hellas, and abode three months at Corinth. 
His object being to carry to Jerusalem the col- 
lections made for the poor Christians there, he 
was obliged, on account of the snares laid for 
him by the Jews, to go by way of Mace- 
donia. After a tedious voyage from Neapolis 
and Assos, he arrived at Jerusalem, a short 
time after the Pentecost, in the year 58, (Acts 
xx. 3.—xxi. 15.) Here, he was soon appre- 
hended, and taken as a prisoner to Cezesarea, in 
which city he remained a captive for two years ; 
but on his appeal to the Imperial Tribunal, as a 
Roman Citizen, he was sent to Rome. This 
journey appears to have been commenced in the 
month of October, A. 60, and to have been 
ended in the spring of A. 61. Before his en- 
largement he was detained two full years Seria» 
oAnv-—(xxvill. 31.) in Rome. 


The remaining part of his history is not so 
well avouched. Probably, after his liberation, 
he continued for a little time in some other part 
of Italy, until he found an opportunity of be- 
taking himself to another country. In the 
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Epistle to Philemon (22.) he promises him to 
revisit his friends at Colosse, on the recovery of 
his liberty; if he kept this promise, we must 
suppose him after his departure from Italy to 
have repaired to Asia Minor. Whether he 
went immediately thither, or by way of Crete, as 
many suppose, can never be decided. In either 
case, it must be acknowledged, that Paul visited 
that island. From Asia Minor he must also 
have visited Macedonia and Greece, (Philip. 
i. 25.) Some imagine, that he likewise went to 
Judea ; but the danger of such a journey renders 
it unlikely. Equally unlikely is his asserted 
journey to Spain, Gaul, and Britain; for suffi- 
cient time to visit these countries was not af- 
forded to him, before the period of his death. 
This tradition seems to have arisen from Rom. 
xy. 24. 


It is, however, certain, that he once more 
came to Rome, was apprehended, and put to 
death there. Whether he went there, of his 
own accord, to comfort the Christians under 
Nero's oppressions, or being elsewhere recog- 
nized, as an escaped prisoner, was arrested and 
brought to Rome, is unknown. The last idea is 
not improbable, if Paul really had escaped from 
his first imprisonment. Peter also was at Rome, 
and was likewise apprehended: HE was cruci- 
fied, but Paul, as a Roman citizen, not being 
legally amenable to this disgraceful death was 
beheaded. The death of the two Apostles fell 
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(if not on the same day), in the same year, viz. 
A. 67. 


Bertholdt now proceeds to a particular exa- 
mination of the Epistles. The first, which he 
selects, is that to the Galatians; but in this latter 
department of his work, we must pass over a great 
part of his analysis and dogmatical arguments, 
and merely confine ourselves to some of his more 
critical remarks. Paul had made two journies to 
Galatia, before the composition of the Epistle (iv. 
13.70 προτερον) and an interval not exceeding at 
the most eight or ten months must be computed 
between his departure and its composition; but 
if he were in the vicinity, when the change was 
effected in the sentiments of the Galatians, it is 
possible, that not more than three or four 
months may have elapsed. His second journey 
falls in the year 55: and it appears certain that 
he wrote the Epistle at Ephesus, in the year 
56, or at the very latest in the beginning of 57. 


The subscription in most MSS. mentions 
Rome as the place of its composition, but Cap- 
pellus has remarked, that this notion is conjec- 
turally derived from vi. 17. Codices A.C. D. E. 
F. G. 17. and others have not this subscription, 
and the Codices Latini,.as we perceive from 
most Latin writers, correctly substitute Ephesus 
for Rome. Various places, however, have been 
adduced: Corinth, Troas, Philippi, Berea, 
Athens, have severally been proposed, as they 

| 1 
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best suited the theories of those, who devoted 
their enquiries to this question. 


Some disputing Paul’s capability of writing an 
entire treatise in Greek, and supposing him only 
to have affixed a few words at the end of his 
Epistles with his own hand, (2 Thess. i. 17.) 
have argued that he dictated them to an 
Amanuensis, (Rom. xvi. 22.; Gal. vi. 11.) But, 
if it be deemed more credible, that he wrote them 
with his own hand, and merely delivered’ them 
to another to be transcribed, this question arises; 
—did he express his ideas in Greek, or in the 
Palestinian dialect ? and did he deliver his 
Epistles to be translated into Greek by one 
versed in the language ? This is Bolten’s opi- 
nion, but there are no cotemporary historical 
testimonies either for or against it. It must 
therefore be decided by an examination, whether 
the present Greek text bears marks of being the 
original or a translation. No proof can be ex- 
tracted from the frequent Aramaisms, which 
occur in it; but if blunders of translation be 
observable, we have as much reason to argue in 
favour of an Aramzean original, as of a Protevan- 
gelium, which was the basis of our three first 
Canonical Gospels. Yet, it must be conceded, 
that if no such blunders are found in any of the 
Pauline Epistles, this by no means decides in 
favour of the originality of our present Greek 
text : for it is not necessary, that such errors 
should occur in every translation from one lan- 
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guage to another: hence many of these [pis- 
tles may be free from them; but if they be de- 
tected in the majority, the conclusion becomes 
valid ἃ majori ad minus. 


* Bolten, in his application of these remarks 
to the Epistle to the Galatians in particular, 
cites the following passages, as evidences of an 
Aramzan text, which we literally transcribe 
without animadverting on their correctness. In 
i. 24. we read ὁ νομος παιδαγωγος ἡμῶν γεγονεν 
εἰς Χριστον: here xin vinculum should have 
been understood: the law was our fetter un- 
til the advent of Christ, but the Translator 
here, and at v. 25. adopting the signification 
prevalent in the Western Aramzan dialect, sub- 
stituted παιδαγωγος. In i. 6. we read ϑαυμαζω, 
ὅτι οὕτω τάχεως μετατεϑεσθε. St. Jerome’ remarks 
on this passage, that perare%eo%e contains some 
allusion to the name of the Galatians. But Paul 
could not have indulged this allusion, unless he 
wrote it in Aramaic; for μετατιϑεσθαι is both 
in Hebrew and Aramaic 55).—c. 1. 20. a δὲ γραφω 
ὑμῖν, tov ἐνωπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὅτι ov Ψψευδομαι: here 
i8ov is most singular. But let us imagine to 
ourselves the Aramzean x7, which means ecce as 
well as hoc. The Translator therefore should 


* Bolten’s Uebersetzung der Neutestamentlichen Briefe.—Vorrede 
S. xxi. XXvil. 
» Necnon et illud congrue, quod translationis verbum Galatis 


coaptatum est: Galatia enim trans/atzo in nostra lingua sonat. In 
Gal. i. 6. 
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have rendered it, ἃ δὲ γραφω ὑμῖν, ravta (γραφω) 
ἐνωπιον τοῦ Θεοῦ, &c. Healso conceives the cele- 
brated passage in ui. 20. to be an error of this 
description: he conjectures it to have been 
TON TZN) MI N2 TAN YEON ΟΥ̓ the two words 
without the vowel-points the Translator ren- 
dered the second correctly εἰς, unus idemque, 
but erred in deeming the first the Genitive of 
the preceding word ΕΘΝ, whence this obscu- 
rity of his version originated. He should have 
considered it as "08, the participle of the verb— 
TOR capere, apprehendere, occupare, and have 
thus rendered the passage “ihe Mediator (Moses) 
did not appropriate it (the promise given to 
Abraham) to himself, although God be one and 
the same (although the same God had given both 
the law and the promise.”) That, which more 
particulariy recommends (says Bertholdt) this 
solution of an intricate exegetical difficulty, is 
the pervading participial construction, which 
was in a great degree peculiar to the Aramean 
dialect: he also adds, that these examples do 
not render the fact absolutely certain, they 
nevertheless enhance the probability of Paul 
having conceived this Epistle in his native 
tongue, which was an idiom compounded of the 
antient Hebrew and the two Arameean dialects. 


From hence he passes to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in which he examines its alleged 
identity with that to the Laodiceans, the greater 
part of which discussion may be found condensed 
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in Hug. Euthalius and the unknown author of 
the Synopsis Scripture S*, in the works of 
Athanasius, suppose Paul to have composed it 
before his arrival in Ephesus, recorded in Acts 
xvill. 19, Against this hypothesis, however, 
cogent reasons are produced: for this idea ori- 
ginated in the mistake, that it was actually 
composed for the Ephesians, and for them 
alone, and is contradictory to the Epistle itself, 
which represents Paul as a δέσμιος, which must 
be understood either of his imprisonment at 
Ceesarea (Acts xxill. 338, &c.), or at Rome (Acts 
xxvill. 16, &c.) For we cannot refer it to his 
short incarceration at Philippi, (Acts xvi. 23, 
&c.) The universal tradition in the most ancient 
Church mentions his first imprisonment at 
Rome, as the time of its composition, which 
we must admit, in preference to the preceding 
one at Ceesarea: for Tychicus was the bearer of 
it, at the same time as he conveyed the Epistle 
to the Colossians, which Paul wrote at Rome, 
(Col. iv. 7, 8.) Paul arrived at Rome in the 
spring of the year 61; but he could not have 
written this Epistle at the very beginning of his 
imprisonment. ‘Timothy, however, was with 
him, when he despatched the cotemporary 
Epistle to the Colossians (i. 1.); yet he was not 
with him when he commenced his journey from 
Czsarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2.), consequently 
he must have followed the Apostle at a some- 
what later period. If we allow at least a half 
year for this journey of Timothy, it could not 
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have been written much before the end of the 
year 61:—it might, indeed, not have been 
written before the year 62. 


Bolten, again, assumes this Epistle to have 
had an Aramezean original, which he attempts 
particularly to establish by two passages, in 
which he fancies the detection of errors in the 
translation. Inc. v. 25—27. Paul writes, that 
Christ loved the Church, and offered himself up 
for it, iva αὑτὴν ἁγιασῃ; καϑαρισας τῷ λουτρῳ τοῦ ὕδατος, ἐν 
ῥήματι, iva παραστησῃ αὐτην ἑαυτῷ ἐνδοξον, τὴν ἐκκλησιᾶν 
μὴ ἔχοντα σπιλον ἢ ῥυτιδα, ἡ τι τῶν τοιουτῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕνα ᾧ 
ayia καὶ ἄμωμος. The leading idea in these words 
is that of purification, to which édofoc and the 
mention of Baptism are conformable, but puric 
denotes a bodily defect, or at least a conse- 
quence of age, which it is in no one’s power to 
avert. Paul, however, wrote onp which signifies 
not only wrinkle, but blemish (macula) :—ueE 
intended its second sense, but his Translator 
adopted its first. ‘Ev ῥηματι may also be considered, 
as an error, which was either written 5 ΠΣ ὃν 
(Dan. ii. 30.) or ΣΤ Nana on this account, for this 
purpose (Onk. Ex. xvii. 11. Hebraice wx 7372 — 
IXx. ἕνεκεν rovrov, 6r.)—but the Translator literally 
rendered it ἐν ῥηματι, ive. The second passage to 
which Bolten refers, is in ὁ. vi. 4. οἱ πατερες, μὴ 
παροργιζετε ra τεκνα ὑμῶν" ἀλλ᾽ ἐκτρεφετε αὐτα 
ἐν παιδειᾳ καὶ νουϑεσιᾳ Κυριοῦ. Here πὸ antithesis 
appears between pin παροργιζετὲ, and ἀλλ᾽ ἐκτρεφετε ---- 
Paul but made use of 7 which exists im 
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all the Semitic dialects, and in the Chaldee 
Aphel (ΝΣ Heb. 17) may signify, according to 
the Arabic, abire facere. Consequently, the 
Apostle was speaking of the exposure and aban- 
donment of children, which were by no means 
unusual among the Pagans; and whilst he dis- 
suades his readers from this inhuman practice, 
he exhorts them rather to educate them in the 
Christian doctrines. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, although its 
most general superscription is, ἡ προς Ἕβραιους 
imstoAn, 15. quoted in the Roman Catalogues 
from the end of the second century, under the 
name Epistola ad Alexandrinos, probably from 
the notion, that it was directed to the Jewish 
Christians at Alexandria. Storr imagined it to 
have been intended for the Jewish Christians 
in Galatia, and to have been dispatched by Paul 
at the same time, as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, which was designed for the Gentile Chris- 
tians there. Several formerly supposed Asia 
Minor to have been its destination, and Semler 
and Noesselt determined its object to have been 
the Jewish Christians and the Christians from 
Gentile Proselytes (σεβομενοι τον Θεον, Whom Euse- 
bius. Hist. Eccl. 11. 4. comprises under the 
Ἕβραιοι) in Macedonia, more particularly in its 
principal city Thessalonica, in which was the mo- 
ther Church. Others, among whom are Heinrichs 
and Ludwig, conjectured those to whom it was 
sent, to have been the Jews in Spain, and Wetstein 
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supposes them to have been the Jews in Rome. 
Bolten more probably imagined it to have been 
directed to those Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
who were compelled, sometime after the year 60, 
by the oppressions of the Jews to abandon Jeru- 
salem and Palestine altogether, and to seek safety 
elsewhere, (more particularly in Asia Minor,) 
from their persecutions, whence they are styled 
(c. V1. 18.) καταφυγοντες; and ΧΙ. 14., (Cf. x1. 13— 
16.) people, who had no enduring residence in 
any city. Weber supposes Paul to have written 
it to the Jewish Christians in Corinth, and con- 
ceives it to have been the fourth of the five 
Epistles, which the Apostle is said to have 
written to the Corinthian Church. This he 
supports by a copious and curious collation of 
passages in the two Epistles, which we have 
not space to insert. But the most ancient and 
general opinion was, that it was designed for 
the Christians in Judea; and so must he have 
thought, who gave to it the superscription προς 
Ἕβραιους, for that this was the meaning of Ἕβραιοι 
in the first and second centuries, is proved by 
Acts vi. 1., where the Ἕλληνισται are the Jewish 
Christians from foreign countries and the Ἕβραιοι 
the native Jewish Christians. This hypothesis 
Bertholdt opposes at great length, and proceeds 
to state his own conviction, that it was written to 
the Jewish Christians resident in Babylon, to 
whom also Peter sent his Epistle, because a 
Church appears to have been established there, 
and they might be expected to have had a 
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strong remaining inclination to Judaism,—be- 
cause of all foreign Jews those resident there 
had the strongest connexion with Palestine, 
the most frequently made pilgrimages to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, spoke the same Arameean 
Dialect, and were called Ἕβραιοι more empha- 
tically than any other foreign Jews, under which 
name also the Christians there might rightly be 
included. Some, however, have objected, that 
this essay was not originally an Epistle, but a 


Homily. 


Ancient tradition has hesitated between as- 
signing it to Paul, Luke, Barnabas, or Clemens 
Romanus, and later conjecturers have added 
to these the names of Apollos and Peter. But 
the voice of antiquity inclines to the side of 
Paul. Pantzenus of Alexandria, who became 
celebrated about 90 years after Paul’s death, 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, his Disciple, attri- 
buted it to him, the latter supposing the Apostle 
to have written and dispatched it in Aramean, 
and Luke to have translated it for the use of 
those Christians who spoke Greek. In the fourth 
century, Eusebius plainly enumerated it among 
Paul's Epistles, because having reckoned it (H: 
Εἰ. i. 25.) neither among the avriAeyoueva,—vosa, 
—nor ἄτοπα, he must have included it among the 
ὁμολογοῦμενα, and therefore assigned to it a place 
among the Apostle’s other Epistles. This de- 
rives additional proof from his having in another 
place (H. E. in. 3.) ascribed fourteen Epistles 
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to Paul. The author of the Synopis 5. 5. in 
the works of Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
both Gregories, the Arrangers and Editors of the 
Apostolical Canons, and Epiphanius evidently 
accounted the Epistle to the Hebrews a Cano- 
nical book, and pronounced it to have been a 
work of Paul. Jerome did not venture positively 
to assert this, but conceived the opinion of them, 
who believed Paul to have been its author, by 
far the most probable : he even says, that in his 
time, the Epistle was by ad/ imputed to Paul in 
the Greek Church, (in which he included thé 
Oriental,) although only some in the Latin agreed 
with them. Augustin also ascribed it to Paul. 
The Synods at Hippo Regius, in the year 393, 
and at Carthage in the year 397, placed it among 
Paul’s Epistles—and being afterwards fixed as 
a work of the Apostle, in the Canon at a Synod 
holden in Rome by Innocentius I. in the year 405, 
and again in the year 494, at one, over which Ge- 
lasius I. is supposed to have presided, it was sup- 
ported by the Highest Ecclesiastical Confirma- 
tion, which must gradually have silenced all ad- 
verse opinions. In later times only, the question 
has been revived. Some suppose it to have been 
written not before A. 62. zr. vulg. during Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome, and Bertholdt decides 
it to have been a work of the Apostolic age; 
written at some period between the years 63 
and 66; but does not determine its writer, al- 
though from the preponderance of testimony, 
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we may safely pronounce him, notwithstanding 
his objections, to have been Paul. 


A considerable controversy has been agitated 
respecting the original language of this Epistle. 
The arguments for and against an Aramaic ori- 
ginal are these. Clemens Alexandrinus, Euse- 
bius, and Jerome, maintain that it was written in 
this Tongue, and Cod. 31. has this subscription, 
ἐγραφη Ἕβραϊστι. Michaelis strongly defended 
this opinion in his “ Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,’ and his “ Introduction to the 
Sacred Writings of the New Testament ;”’—he 
was merely undecided, whether it was written 
in the ancient Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
which was still the learned language of the Jews 
in the Apostolic age, or in the Palestinian dialect 
of the day, which was the Eastern Aramzan, 
somewhat mixed with the ancient Hebrew and 
the Western Aramzan (Syriac), as in the Tar- 
gum of Jerusalem and the Hierosolymitano- 
Syriac version of the New Testament, with some 
slight alterations. LGertholdt and even Bolten in 
this instance, arguing on the unsubstantiated 
hypothesis, that an Alexandrine Jewish Christian 
was its author, presume that its original exem- 
plar was Greek. ‘lhe passages (which are, how- 
ever, cited with a diferent object) are in favour 
of a Hebrew or Aramzan composition. The 
first is taken from ce. ii. 1., in which the argu- 
ment rests on ἀποστοόλον καὶ apy tenet, as applied to 
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Christ; and it is urged, that if in the original 
text, ΝὩ ἽἼ NoTD Nw existed as ἃ ἑν δια δυοῖν, the 
Translator should have more correctly ex- 
pressed it by TOV ἀπεσταλμενον ἀρχίερεα, which would 
have been conformable to the rest of the 
Epistle. But there is no necessity nor authority 
for supposing a ἑν δια δυοῖν, nor for omitting the 
between xm>w and xinz. The next argument 
in favour of a Greek original is selected from c. 
Xi. 22., where ἀγγέλων πανηγυρει 15 cited as a singu- 
lar apposition with μυριασιν. Bertholdt conceives 
Michaelis, Heinrichs, and others, to have been 
guilty of harshness and violence in connecting 
ἄγγελων with μυριασιν, and πανηγύρει with καὶ ἐκκλησιᾳ 
πρωτοτοκων. Hethen proposes the Aramzean words 
xmaw> or xmaw> poxdo panna (Cf Targ. Cant. v. 
10.) which should have been translated καὶ μυριασιν 
ἄγγελων εἰς πανηγυριν ; OF, he proposes as more elu- 
cidatory of the Greek text, M02 PIN NIM, καὶ 
βυριασιν ἀγγέλων τοῖς πανηγυριζοῦσι, for which, however, 
the Translator read S72 (laudationibus), or in 
his haste, 872% (/audationz). But Bertholdt seems 
to forget, (even if we say no more of his criticism ) 
that these Aramzean words are at best but conjec- 
tural, that the context and flow of the passage 
separates πανηγυρει from ἀγγελων, and naturally 
joins it, as in the punctuation of our text, with 
και ἐκκλησιᾳ, &c., and that with two exceptions, 
in neither of which this proposed term occurs, 
the Septuagint have translated πανηγυρις from 
yo, which harmonizes exactly with the usual 
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interpretation of the verse. His objections to 
Michaelis respecting cixova in 6. x. 1. and ψηλαφω- 
rey Inc. xii. 18. are perfectly absurd: Mi- 
chaelis’s conjecture in the latter instance, that 
ae) 7), to the mountain of Moses, may have 
been in the original and been mistaken for 
mw 1719, ad montem palpationis, is not only 
ingenious but probable; for ψηλαφωμενος certainly 
could not have implied de clo tactus, as he sug- 
gests: nor does it any where occur in such a sense 
in the Lxx, which is the best standard of the 
Greek of the N. T., for in the passage exactly 
analogous to this sense in that version (Ps. exlii. 
δ.) ἁπτω 15. the verb selected : Κυριε, κλῖνον ovpavoug 
σου και καταΐβηϑι, ἁ ψαι τῶν oO ρεων Kat καπνισϑησονται. 
Michaelis (c. ii. 9.) explains also the varietas 
lectionis, χαριτι Θεοῦ and χωρις Θεοῦ, by supposing 
the Translator to have blundered between ἼΤΩ 
oN and ow oNx Jon, to which Bertholdt objects 
the improbability of two different versions of 
this Epistle having existed, and of the one 
having been interpolated from the other, or of 
the original document having remained suffii- 
ciently long in use after the appearance of the 
Greek Translation, to have caused the altera- 
tion. But if this last objection be, as it is mani- 
fest, strained and inconsequential, it is very 
possible, without the postulate of two Greek 
versions, for a Transcriber skilled in both lan- 
guages to have collated his copy with the ori; 
ginal Document, and have made the correction 
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either in the text or in the margin: hence no 
argument in favour of a Greek original can be 
derived. 


After examining Michaelis’s reasoning respect- 
ing the variations between the citations from the 
Old Testament in it and the Septuagint, he ad- 
vances to his proofs, that 1t was written in Greek. 
These he establishes on the Paronomasia and 
Tsonomasia, the first example of which is taken 
from chap. ix. 16, 17., which Hug has transferred 
into his Introduction. In chap. vii. Melchi- 
sedek is introduced, as βασιλευς δικαιοσυνης and 
βασιλεὺς εἰρηνης, In reference to his name and title: 
now, he inquires, how was this possible in a He- 
brew or Aramzean original, unless we improbably 
assume, that the author explained in Aramzan 
the Hebrew words dv 92m ΡΝ 5) ? which argu- 
ment is completely refuted by the similar in- 
stances in those Gospels, to which he has ascribed 
an Aramezan Autograph. The other passages 
are discussed by Hug, and appropriated to the 
same conclusion. 


The principal Paronomasia, which he has cited, 
are, 


chap. Aas emadvev ap wy evade 
14. προς διακρισιν καλου TE Kat κακονυ. 
ὙΠῸ <3: ἀπατωρ, ἀμητωρ. 
ix. 10. ἐπι βρωμασι και πομασι. 


paper rts ἐπρισῆησαν, ἑἐπειρασδησα ν. 


VOL. I. f 
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Xill. 14, ov yap ἔχομεν ὧδε μενουσαν πολιν, 
ἀλλα τὴν μελλουσαν ἐπιζητοῦμεν. 
x. 34. ἁρπαγην τῶν ὑπαρχοντων ne EE ἃ 
ὑπαρξιν. 
vil. 22. ey yvoc Ἴησους in allusion to v. 19. 
ἐγγιζομεν, ἅτο. 


for which he is indebted to Eichhorn. From 
such fanciful and speculative data it is clear, 
that no inference can be drawn; they may be 
either the effect of chance, or specimens of the 
Translator’s artificial skill, which is far from 
being impossible, since we detect this style in 
Eastern productions of a very early date, and 
have repeated instances of it in Hariri and 
Hamadani. The arguments, therefore, which 
have been urged, and many more, which the 
Kpistle might furnish, rather corroborate the 
idea of our present text being a Translation made 
in the Apostolic Age, perhaps in the life-time of 
Paul. 


The Epistle of James comes the next in this 
series. It was a circular addressed to all the 
Jewish Christians out of Palestine, ἐν ry διασπορᾳ ; 
yet in several places, it appears to have alluded 
to particular readers. Hence Neesselt referred 
its destination to the recently established Chris- 
tian Churches in Syrian Antioch. But, it is evi- 
dent, that we must by δωδεκα φυλαῖς ταῖς ἐν TH διασ- 
πορᾳ understand the Jewish Christians not resi- 
dent in Palestine, who were descended: from 


8 
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any of the tribes of Israel; not any individual’ 
Community to the exclusion of others in the Dis- 
persion. Asia Minor naturally suggests itself to 
us as the particular scene of some of its allu- 
sions, because many parts of Paul’s Epistles to 
these Churches, and the seven Apocalyptical 
correspond to them. But, independently — of 
these individual references, it was a circular of 
general extent. 


It has already been shewn, that we must im- 
pute it to James ὁ ἀδελφος τοῦ Κυριοῦ. Bertholdt 
supposes it to have been written in Jerusalem, 
between the years 57 and 62, and differs from 
Hug, as to its object and occasion. Faber, Bol- 
ten, and Schmidt imagine James to have written 
it in. Arameean, and the two latter conjecture, 
that some Christian resident at Jerusalem, who 
was thoroughly versed in Greek, translated it 
into that language, at his desire; as, from the 
number of persons so qualified, visiting and leav- 
ing Jerusalem continually, he never could have 
been in want ofa Translator. To this Bertholdt 
thinks, that some although not validly may ob- 
ject the existence of “ two Hexameters” in 


1.17. πᾶσα δοσις ἀγαϑη, Kat πᾶν δωρημα τελειον, 
iv. 4. μοιχοι καὶ μοιχαλιδες, οὐκ οἰδατε, ὅτι Φιλια, 


but, even if these were correct verses, they 

would prove nothing but a poetical.excursion of 

the Translator, or they might be merely acci- 

dental. Bolten is undecided, whether two errors 
{2 
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of translation may not be discerned in the Epis- 
tle. The first is in toc 6. v. 3. of which the ori- 
ginal was possibly xnnw, which signifies corrup- 
tion and loss as well as rust: James may have 
intended the former sense, but the Translator 
adopting the latter may have written ioc :—in 
which case xarwra likewise must have been ex- 
pressed by nnw. The other is in chap. v. 20. 
where xadurrav 15 presumed to have been a ver- 
sion of ney, which means to cover and to hide or 
conceal, in which James intended the first, but 
the Translator adopted the second. This, how- 
ever, is incorrect, because xcadurrav épapriag OCCUTS 
in 1 Pet. iv. 8., and is borrowed from Prov. x. 
12., Ps. xxxii. 1. Bertholdt therefore proceeds 
to detect a stronger proof in chap. 11. 6., in 
which τροχος τῆς γενεσεως Was most probably ΠΡ)" 
mt>—caput nativitatis, nox, being used per 
synecdochen for homo, persona, consequently, it 
will mean homo nativus, man as he is born, which 
the Translator, accepting n525) in the sense of 
12 a wheel, rendered τροχος τῆς γενέσεως. This 
interpretation also harmonizes with the pre- 
ceding ὁλον ro σωμα. 


Faber derives his proofs in a different manner 
from the Paronomasia and allusions still in the 
Syriac text, which are wanting in the Greek, from 
whence he infers the Syriac to have derived them 
from the original Aramean, and the Greek 
Translator to have been unable to express them 
in his version. λΛειπομενοι (i. 4.) and ὀνειδιζοντος (5.) 
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are a play on words in the Aramaic, e.g. "pn TOM, 
SO are ἀνεμιζομενος (6.) and ὁδὸς (8.) NMI PN? NWIWT 
NTN, — παρελευσεται (10.) and ἀπωλετο (11.) 
ἼΩΝ, TaN, ποιητῆης (23, 25.) and ἀπεληλυϑε (24.) 
52y, τ». We can only fully explain, why the 
νομος τῆς ἐλευθεριας (25.) is called reXctoc by the 
Aramzan expression 83220" : for it was so called, 
because, (as he «6 in 6. ii. 8.,) it must be fulfilled 
or observed (0°), An Arameean text will illus- 
trate the reason of his simply selecting the ex- 
ample of Abraham and Rahab in chap. aD among 
the many, which he might have produced from 
the Old Testament, because in the 13th verse 
he is speaking, according to the Greek, of ἐλεος, 
which, in Aramaic is ΝΠ. The sound of this 
word then led him to the two examples (23. 25.) 
for as Abraham’s epithet, φιλος τοῦ Θεοῦ, Bave rise 
to the new Paronomasia x7>x7 Norm, and thus re- 
called him also to his mind. In chap. v. 11. we 
read in the Greek text, μακαριζομεν τοῦς vropevovrac, 
but why is Job alone cited ?>—because pakapiZopev 
Is In Syriac Naw wan and yam suggested to him 
ayx. In chap. v. 16., we read, πολυ ἰσχύει δεησις 
δικαιοῦ ἐνεργοῦμενη, and the P rophet Elijah alone 
is quoted, as an example: for it is in Syriac 
ΝΠ ΠΟΤῚ ὙΠ 2, where myn called κὸν to his 
mind. In ch. ui. 6. we are not struck with 
σπιλοῦσα, Which is ana (maculans ), yet was it se- 
lected, because it is paronomastic with ssp 
(avarre. 5.) and TP (φλογιζουσα, φλογιζομενη. 6.) 
These examples will suffice to shew the puerili- 
ties and wild reveries of this Critic of the New 
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Testament, many of which are liable to serious 
charges of incorrectness, and most, if not all, to 
the imputation of absurdity “. 


The first Epistle of Peter comes the next 
under discussion. This also is a circular or en- 
cyclic Epistle, directed to the J ewish Christians 
in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Proconsular 
Asia and Bithynia; but, it is urged, that Peter 
forgot that he was writing to these, in that part 
(c. iv. 1—4.) where he also exhorted the Gentile 
Christians. Bertholdt accounts for it from the 
admixture of both classes of Christians in Asia 
Minor, and Peter’s supposition, that his Epistle 
might also be read by them. This may partly 
be the case: yet, when we consider the loose 
state of morals among the Jews of that age, and 
their subversion of the legal requisitions of mo- 
rality by their traditions, it will appear far from 
conclusive, that he was guilty of this forgetful- 
ness. Ashe includes his countrymen (ἡμῖν) in his 
censure ; (for he contrasts them with ra vi, to 
whose practices they had conformed themselves, ) 
and as by εἰδωλολατρειαι he simply means he:mous 
wickedness (Col. iii. 5.) in which acceptation the 
Jews also used the term, as Schoettgen, (Hor. 
Hebr. et Talm. T. i. p.. 779.) and Wetstein 
(N. T. τ. p. 254.) have fully established, no au- 
thority remains for this supposition of Bertholdt 
and Sommelius. 


"© The title of his strange work is, Observationes.in Epistolam Ja- 
cobi ex Syro, a J. M. Faber. Coburgi, 1770. 4to. 
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This Epistle was excluded from the Canon by 
the Paulitians, by Theodore of Mopsvhest, and 
the author of the Roman Catalogue, whom some 
have supposed to have been Caius the Presbyter, 
but not in consequence of any suspicion of spu- 
riousness. Yet, from the second century down- 
wards, in most countries, where Christianity 
prevailed, it was reckoned among the βιβλοι ἐνδια- 
ϑηκοι, and accounted an authentic production of 
Peter. So it was considered through all suc- 
ceeding centuries, until Cludius first disputed 
its authenticity, and Eichhorn, with some modifi- 
cations, followed his example. The latter con- 
ceiving a Disciple of Paul, probably Mark the 
Evangelist, to have been employed at it, at 
Peter’s instigation, seeks to prove his hypothesis 
by the following parallel : 


Epu. i. 3. (ii. Cor. i. 3.) 1 ΒΈΠ 1.0. 
EvAoynroe 6 Θεος και παάτηρ τοῦ Εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεος Kat πατὴρ τοῦ 


Κυριοῦ ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. Κυριοῦ ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 

Epu. v. 22 “, Peri 
Ai γυναικες τοῖς ἰδιοις ἀνδρασιν Αἱ yuvatkec ὑποτασσομεναι τοῖς 

ὑποτασσεσθε. ἰδιοις ἀνδρασι. 

1 Tutss. v. 6. 1 Per. v. 8. 
γρηγορῶμεν και νήηφωμεν. νηψατε, γρηγορησατε. 

1 Cor. xvi. 20. 1 Per. v. 14. 
᾿Ἄσπασασϑε ἀλληλους ἐν φιληματι ἰάσπασασϑε ἀλληλοὺυς ἐν φιληματι 
ayy. ayarne. 

Rom. xii, 1, 3. 4°. 1 Per, ii. 13, 14. 


πᾶσα ψυχη ἐξουσιαις ὑπερεχου- ὑποταγητε πασῃ εἰνϑρωπινῃ κτίσει 


ς 


gate ὑποτασσεσϑω" ov yap ἐσ-] δια τον Κυριον, εἶτε βασιλεῖ, & 
τιν ἐξουσια, εἰ μη ἀπο Θεοῦ... ὑπερεχοντι, εἶτε ἡγεμοσι.. 


ἐνεν το ἄγαϑον ποιει, και elec) ..«. πεμπομένοις εἰς ἐκ δικη- 


4 Hug selects Col. ili, 18, * Hug here selects 1 Tim, ii, 1., &c, 
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ἐπαινον ἐξ aurnc.....du-| σιν μεν κακοποιων, ἐπαῖνον 
> > 5 > ° 
κονος ἐστιν EK δικο ς εἰς dpyny| δὲ ἀγαϑοποιων. 


τῷ τὸ κακὸν πρασσοντι. 


From these and other examples, Eichhorn ar- 
gues not the direct use of Paul’s Epistles, but 
reminiscences of his oral discourses, which pre- 
suppose a person to have been the author, who 
had been long in his company, &c. &c.;—it is, 
on the other hand, clear, from Peter’s acquaint- 
ance with Paul’s writings, which he himself 
attests, that the coincidence may have arisen 
from his perusal of them, and that he notwith- 
standing, may have been the author of the 
Epistle. That it is to be attributed to him 
alone has been too amply proved by preceding 
writers to render any recital of their arguments 
or of Bertholdt’s inquiry expedient. 


From the mention of Babylon in the saluta- 
tion (v. 13.) it would seem, that there could be 
no doubt, as to the place, whence the Epistle 
was sent: but it has been disputed, whether 
συνεκλεκτη Yefers to the Church or to his wife. 
That he was married, and that his wife accompa- 
nied him in his travels, we are certified by Matt. 
vil. 24.; 1 Cor. ix.4,5. But the Peshito is a po- 
sitive argument against this latter notion: e. g. 
Wanna: (Aan, [2,8 Ecclesia electa, que est in Ba- 
bylone: for the Translator of this early version 
must have known, what the Greek Christians 
understood by συνεκλεκτη. The Epistle was, 
therefore, written in Babylon, and we have no 
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reason to think the name either symbolical or 
mystical. Yet, Cappellus, Pearson, Spanheim, 
Harduin, and others, have conceived Jerusalem 
to have been intended by it: and others, ar- 
guing from the application of Babylon in the 
Apocalypse, have imagined Rome, without re- 
flecting that the two treatises were of a widely 
different nature, and that though it may have 
had a symbolical sense in the one, the same 
reasons for that sense did not exist in the other. 


Hence another inquiry has arisen: which Ba- 
bylon was intended ? (1.) There was one in Egypt 
near the present Cairo, where the Coptic Chris- 
tians assert Peter to have written the Epistle. 
Now, although we know Mark to have been in 
Egypt, we have no record of Peter having been 
there, nor could the Alexandrine Jews have at- 
tracted him thither : it is also doubtful, whether 
that Babylon was then in existence. (2.) Because 
Seleucia built by Seleucus Nicator, on the Tigris, 
was partly occupied by the inhabitants of ancient 
Babylon, and became in its place the capital of 
the countries on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
it was also called Babylon, together with Ctesi- 
phon, which lay on the other bank of the Tigris, 
as we perceive from Stephanus of Byzantium, 
Sidonius, and Lucan, and J. D. Michaelis conjec- 
tured this to have been the place, where the 
Epistle was composed. (3.) But, there is no rea- 
son for concluding, that the ancient Babylon, pe- 
culiarly so called, was not the place. Anidea had 
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gone abroad among Christians, from the ancient 
Hebrew prophecies against this city, that it was 
utterly destroyed, and rendered uninhabitable. 
Yet, its calamitous fate did not reach this pitch : 
—it was, according to Strabo, partly desolated, 
although it still continued to be habitable, and 
Josephus informs us, that a great number of 
Jews were settled there. Hence, Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, the Teachers of the Westaramean 
Christians, Erasmus, Drusius, Jacob Castell, 
Lightfoot, Bengel, Wetstein, Basnage, Beauso- 
bre, and many more determined this to have 
been the place. But we hear nothing of Peter for 
nearly thirteen years before his death: it is 
therefore probable, that he was in some remote 
Country ; and none is more probable than this 
place, where a considerable Dispersion was esta- 
blished, and a Church was founded, or may 
have been founded by him. 


Hence the opinion of those, who, conceiving 
Babylon to imply Rome, date the Epistle in the 
year 66, falls to the ground; and Bertholdt, 
after a carefully conducted chronological exami- 
nation, decides, that it could not have been writ- 
ten before the year 58, nor after the year 61. 


It has been alleged, that Peter, who before 
his vocation to the Apostolic Office, followed the 
employment of a fisherman, and was ἀνῆρωπος 
ἀγραμματος και ἰδιωτης (Actsiv.13.) could have hardly 
written Greek, because it was only known to the 
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better educated among the Jews, or to those who 
prosecuted a foreign trade, and that even after 
his intercourse with the Greeks in later times, he 
seems to have been unable to speak the language 
with fluency, and to have required an interpre- 
ter. Jerome and Baronius perceived this from 
his Epistles, which they suppose to have been 
written in Hebrew (or Aramaic) the latter more 
definitively naming Mark, as his interpreter, con- 
sonantly to the voice of antiquity. Bolten, 
however, has observed, that the Epistles exhibit 
no similarity to Mark’s style, and appear to be 
rigid translations of an Aramean_ original. 
Among the errors which he fancies himself to 
have detected, is chap. v. 5., νεωτεροι ὑποταγήτε 
mozoPurcpoc, Where the latter is an official name 
and does not mean old people, as Hensler avers. 
It is connected with the preceding v. 1—4., in 
which πρεσβυτεροι (in Union with whom Peter is a 
συμπρεσβυτερος)ὺ Who are also called ἐπισκοποῦντες; 
are, decidedly, the overseers or superintendents 
of the Churches. But how then can νεωτεροι form 
an antithesis to πρεσβυτεροι 3 A person, who care- 
lessly copied Greek, could not have made this 
antithesis, but a translator from the Aramaic 
might. Peter placed the Aramzan word PY. 
(which is here used in the Peshito) vu/gares, peo- 
ple from the common mass, who were afterwards 
styled Λαΐκοι ; but, as they did not then write 
with vowel-points, his Translator accepted it as 
"29 pueri, whence came vewreoor. ‘lo this Ber- 
tholdt adds, chap. ii. 13., in which κτίσις is used 
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in the extraordinary sense of government or ma- 
gistracy, from Peter having placed the Aramzean 
word xnv01, something foreign, particularly, fo- 
reign government. For the Jews believing them- 
selves as the people of God, exempt from obe- 
dience to forezgn powers, (which idea was trans- 
mitted to the Jewish Christians) resisted the 
Roman yoke; to guard against, and correct this 
propensity, the Apostle exhorted them to submit 
to every human ordinance, and to those, who held 
the authority over them ; but his Translator either 
mistook the force of xn. and derived it from 
ΝΣ creavit, or might have read Ν ΠΥ for it. 


From v. 12. some have assumed, that Silva- 
nus, whom others identify with Silas, was the 
Translator. 


The second Epistle of Peter appears to have 
had the same destination, as the preceding, 
although many arguments have been adduced 
against this supposition. Several writers of 
great research and critical acumen have dis- 
puted its authenticity, from its difference of 
style and introduction of Jewish legends, from 
its analogy to that of Jude, and allusion to cir- 
cumstances, which did not take place till after 
Peter’s death, from the Polemic reference to the 
Carpocratians, who were Gnostical Heretics of 
the second Century, and the doubts, which the 
Ecclesiastical historians avouch to have been 
entertained against it. Some of these antago- 
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nists have stated it to have been invented in the 
last Decad of the first Century, or in the middle 
of the second, for the purpose of establishing a 
harmony between the writings of Peter and 
Paul, such as is evident in the Epistle: others 
have conceived it an amplification or new recen- 
sion of Jude circulated under Peter's name to 
give authority to that Epistle. But, none of 
these objections are capable of substantiation, 
or supported by positive authority, for Peter 
has fully identified himself by name (i. 1.) and by 
circumstances, (i. 18.; iii. 1.) as the author :— 
and increased age, a different situation of life, 
different materials, the use of other sources, 
long and unremitted fatigue, and even the pe- 
culiar language or tone of his opponents may 
have so affected his style, as naturally to have 
caused the difference, which has been re- 
marked : and, the similarity in ideas, turns, ex- 
pressions, and connection of words far beyond 
what might have been expected between the two 
productions, has been so completely proved by 
Michaelis, Pott, Schulze, and an anonymous 
writer, that no force can be allowed to these 
objections. Besides, if both were written in 
Aramaic, would not the difference of Transla- 
tors have caused this? Nor is that less invalid 
respecting the Jewish legends, which are noticed 
in it; for what is more reasonable, than that he 
should appeal to the popular belief, as an argu- 
ment supporting his own Scriptural deductions ? 
The objection respecting the coincidence with 


j 
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Jude has been fully treated by Hug, and that 
respecting his allusion to the Carpocratians, and 
to circumstances which took place after his death, 
has no better authority than the opinion of 
Grotius: and some few others, who have erro- 
neously founded it on misinterpreted passages. 


The Epistle contains nothing, which may not 
justly be ascribed to Peter: it has strong fea- 
tures of resemblance to his speeches in the Acts 
of the Apostles and to the first Epistle, and 
with the omission of the second chapter of the 
second Epistle, the expression of ideas is uni- 
form. Thus, dgern occurs in both (1 Pet. ii. 9.; 
2 Pet. 1. 3.), as potentia, being placed for ΝΠ 
— aol ὑμῖν και εἰρηνη πληϑυνϑείῃ (1 Kp. 1. bss 2 Ep. 1. 
1.) being evidently xu xodwi pad NAMDN—avacrpogn, 
change of life (1 Ep.i. 15.5 ui. 1.2. 16.; iv. 15. 
18.; 2 Ep. 11. 11.), being x25n. Equally great is the 
coincidence of ideas in 2 Pet. i. 5., and 1 Pet. 
ii. 20, 21., all of which demonstrate the iden- 
tity of the author, and prove it to have been the 
work of no Impostor. 


The notion of Grotius, that it was directed 
against the Carpocratians, led to the hypothesis, 
that Simon, or Simeon, of Jerusalem, was its 
author, which Nietzsche has amply refuted, and 
Hug has partly shewn the analogy subsisting 
between this Epistle and Jude, to which the 
following from Schulze and Bertholdt may be 
added. 
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2 Per. iii. 17. 


XCV 


JUDE, verse 3. 


Φυλασσεσϑε, iva μη τῇ τῶν dvSpw-| Παρακαλων ἔπαγωνιζεσϑαι τῇ amas 


πων πλανῇ συνάπαχϑέντες, ἐκ- 


πεσητε τοῦ ἰδιοῦ στηριγμου. 


2 Pet, ii. 1, 2, 3. 


παραδοϑεισῃ τοῖς ἁγιοις πιστει. 


17, 18. 


Aceyespw ὑμῶν ἐν ὑπομνησει την Ὑμεῖς δὲ μνησθῆτε τῶν ῥημάτων. 


εἰλικρινῆ διανοιαν" μνησϑῆναι 
τῶν προειρημενων ῥηματων ὕπο 
τῶν ἁγιων ΤΠροφητων, καὶ τῆς 
τῶν ᾿Αποστολων ἡμῶν évrodye 
τοῦ Ἱζυριοῦ και Σωτηρος, τοῦτο 
πρῶτον γινώσκοντες, τι ἐλευ- 
σονται ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατοῦ τῶν ἧμερων 
ἐμπαικται, κατα τας ἰδιας αὐτῶν 
ἐπιϑυμιας πορευομενοι και λε- 
γοντες" ποῦ ἐστιν ἔπαγγελια τῆς 


παρουσιας αὑτοῦ ; 


2 Per. iii. 14, 


τῶν προειρημενων ὑπο TOY Αποσ- 
τολων τοῦ Κυριοῦ ἡμῶν Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ" dre ἔλεγον ὑμῖν, Ore ἐν 
ἐσχάτῳ χρονῳ ἔσονται ἐμπαικται 
κατα rac ἑαυτῶν ἐπιϑυμιας πο- 
Ov- 


ΕῚ ε 4 € 
TOL εἶσιν, OL ἀποδιοριζοντες εαυ- 


ρευομεγοι τῶν ἀσεβειων, 


τοῦς, ψυχικοι, πνεῦμα μη ἔχοντες. 


20. 


> i 3 e ei ~ e ε - 7 
Droveacare ἀσπίιλοι Kat AW UNTOL Ὑμεῖς οε TH αγιωτατῇ υμων πιστει 


> ~ e 3 3 94 
αὐτῷ εὑρεϑηναι EV εἰρηνῇ. 


2 Pet. i. 12, 


~ e 
ἐποικοδομοῦντες ἕαυτους, Ev πνευ- 


ματι ἁγιῳ προσευχομενοι. 


21. 


“ ε - 
Ἐν ἁγιαις ἀναάστροφαις καὶ evoe-| Ἕαυτους ἐν ἀγαπῃ Θεοῦ τηρήσατε, 


βειαις προσδοκῶντας καὶ σπευ- 
δοντας τὴν παρουσιαν τῆς τοῦ 


Θεοῦ ἡμερας. 
2 Per. ii, 17. 
(Vide supra. ) 


2 Per. iii. 18. 


Γ᾽ - 


Αὐτῷ 
αἰῶγος. ᾽Αμην. 


προσδεχομενοιτο έλεος τοῦ ΚΚυριοῦ. 
ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ εἰς ζωὴν 


αἰωνιον. 


24, 
~ - e ~ 
To δε δυναμενῳ φυλαξαι ὑμᾶς 
ἀπταιστους, και στῆσαι κατενω- 
πιον τῆς δοξης αὐτοῦ ἀμωμους ἐν 
ἀγαλλιασει. 


25. 


ἡ δοξα και νῦν και εἰς ἡμεραν | Movw σοφῳ Θεῳ, σωτηρι ἡμῶν, dota 


και μεγαλωσυνη, κρατος καὶ ἐξου-' 
old, και νῦν και εἰς παντας τους 


αἰωνας. ᾽Αμην. 
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The only one of these, which is fully paral- 
lelized, is 2 Pet. iii. 1—3., and Jude 17, 18. : the 
others, however, shew a decided agreement of sub- 
ject and matter. But in the second chapter, the 
coincidence is more certain, as Hug has proved: 
—which coincidence has induced a discussion, 
whether any previous understanding existed be- 
tween Peter and Jude, whether they both ex- 
tracted their matter from a common source, 
whether the one was borrowed from the other, 
or whether the second chapter of Peter was a 
subsequent interpolation. 


Peter could not have been in Babylon when 
he wrote this Epistle, because he has inserted 
no salutation from the Church, which was esta- 
blished there: he probably was in Rome, be- 
cause (i. 13, 14.) he speaks of a presentiment 
which he had of his death. Hence, its date 
must be referred to the year 66, or to the 
beginning of 67. It seems to be a translation 
from an Aramzan original, because vestiges of 
this language are discernible in it, in greater 
numbers, than in the first ; but the difference of 
style proves, that neither Silvanus nor Mark (as 
we are certified by a comparison of it with his 
Gospel,) could have been the Translator. Per- 
haps therefore (as Bolten suggests) Glaucias, 
whom the Fathers likewise mention as one of 
Peter's ane may have been the Indi- 
vidual. 


The Epistle of Jude is also a circular. Its 
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contents shew, that it was not directed to the 
Christian Churches in general; but to those in 
a particular country, or in several countries ad- 
joining to each other. Herder and Hasse have 
supposed the Jewish Christians in the countries 
on the Euphrates and Tigris to have been its 
object; but as particular vices and heresies, 
which were only prevalent among those Chris- 
tians, who resided in the midst of Pagans, are 
mentioned in it, others have argued in favour of 
Asia Minor, where they are known to have ex- 
isted. Its author was decidedly Judas Thad- 
dzeus ‘, ὁ adcAgoc τοῦ Κυριοῦ, who is supposed to 
have composed it in Aramaic, not more than 
eight or ten years before the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Michaelis doubted, whether the name of Book 
might not be more correctly applied to St. 
John’s first Epistle, and Storr * broached the 
opinion pursued by Hug, that it was either a 
second part of the Gospel, or an appendix or 
addition to it written at the same time,—that in 
it a polemic use was made of the historical ma- 
terials collected in the former, and the readers 
were led to the Deduction following from them *. 


* Herder differs from Bertholdt in this respect, but apparently not 
on sufficient grounds. 

8. G. 1. Storr iiber den zweck der Evangelischen Geschichte und 
Briefe Johannis. S. 383. ff. 

" J. Berger’s Versuch einer moralischen Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament. ΤῊ]. 2,8, 118. 
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Berger and Augusti’ indulged very similar no- 
tions of it. Bertholdt, however, contends, that 
it cannot be proved to have been dispatched at 
the same time as the Gospel, and that the Epis- 
tle itself affords evidence of the lapse of some 
intermediate time. For, in 6. ii. 7. we read, 
οὐκ ἐντολην πε νην yeapw ὑμῖν 5 whence it follows, 
that the readers had already one of John’s works 
in their possession, and from ce. i. 1—3. it fol- 
lows, that this could be no other than the Gos- 
pel. He urges likewise, that im c. ii. 12, 13. 
γραφω refers to this Epistle, and (at vers. 14.) 
ἔγραψα to the Gospel. 


The voice of Antiquity has ever considered 
this Epistle to have been the genuine production 
of St. John, and we may be fully convinced of 
its correctness. Yet, Lange and Cludius, in- 
dulging in the outrageous reveries of a certain 
class of German divines, have openly disputed 
this testimony: but who can read it without 
perceiving the same tone of feelings and ideas 
as prevail in the Gospel, without being obliged 
to infer from its genius and phraseology, that 
both proceeded from the same writer? For 
both have the same characteristic peculiarities 
of expression, the same Grammatical irregulari- 
ties, the same use of phrases and emphases, 


6. g. 


* Augusti’s Ubersetzung und Erklarung der Katholischen Briefe. 
Thi. 2. 5. 187. ; 
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Cf. Evan. iu. 21. Ep. 1. 6. 
vill. 44. i. 8. 1]. 4. 
xvill. 37. ii. 21. 
vil. 44. ii. 8. 
vi. 17.; vii. 47. ii. 10.; iv. 1. 
vill. 23. iv. 5. 
xiv. 20. iv. 13. 
vill. 12.; xu. 35. 1, 6.35, 1...1]1. 
χ νι, 0: XVII. 90. ii. 3, 4.13, 14.; iv. 6, 


Zp ied, Waa: 
xv. 13.3; x. 11. 13. 11. 16. 
17, 18. 
1. 29. 36. 111. 5. 


Both also use certain words in a peculiar 
sense: 6. g. 


Cf. Evan. v. 44.; vii. 43.; Ep. 11. 9. ; 1v. 20. 
xiv. 17. 
1. 23. > V. 19, (ἐχειν.) il. 23.5 iv. 18. 


Both are replete with affirmative and negative 
clauses in a sentence: e. g. 


Cf. Evan. 1. 20. Ep. 1. 6. 
1. 3.3 mw. 15. i bes pid, 10,27, 
17, 18. 28. 


or with antitheses or parallels: e.g. 


Cf. Evan. 1. 8.17, 18. 26. Ep.u. 2. 4. 6—8. 10. 12. 
30. ; π. 10. 19. 14. 16, 17. 19. 
23. 25. 21. 20. 


g2 
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or with definitions: e. g. 


Cf. Ev. 1.19.; i1.19.; vi. 29. 39. 40. 58.; ix. 
30.; xv. 8. 10.; xvii. 3. 

Zip, 1. 5. 3,0. 44.3 1. 3. 7.22, 25, “εσθαι, 
16.19. 33,24. ; iv. 3. 9, 10. 13. 17.3 v. 
2.5, 1 a4, 


or with the author's elucidation and improve- 
ment of his expressions: e. g. 


Cf. Ev. 1. 7, 8.3 iv. 1,2.; vi. 45, 46. 58:3 vil. 22.: 
si 10018. s xiv: 22. 27.: xv. Ὁ va: 
9. 19. 

Ep. πὶ. 2. 21.3 iv. 10. v. 6. 16. 


But the most remarkable proof is, that the 
same Grammatical irregularities occur in both, 
that all the Greek tenses are used in both as 
Aorists : Kp. 13. ἀπαγγελλομεν for ἀπηγγειλαμεν---- 
Ep. 1. 8. 10. ἔχομεν ἁμαρτιαν for ἡμαρτηκαμεν 5 that 
the verba finita are periphrased by «va and the 
participle. 


Cf. Ev. i. 34.; 11.21.23,  Ep.i. 4.3; 1v. 12. 
24. 27. 28. 


that many particles are irregularly used, as iva 
for iav Ep. iv. 17., and that in both the same 
incorrect modes of uniting words are found : 
62 g. 


Cf. Εν. xvii. 2.; vi. 37. Ep. 11. 8. 25.; v. 16. 
39. ; vil. 49. 
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Hence, there can be no doubt, that it pro- 
ceeded from John’s pen. Bertholdt dates it 
like the Gospel, in the last Decad of the first 
Century. But as John resided in Ephesus con- 
stantly after the year 61 or 62, it is possible, 
that he might have written it there, although this 
writer supposes, that he must have written it, 
whilst on some tour, in another place in the 
Southern or Western part of Asia Minor, where 
he was staying for some time. Bolten again 
conjectures the existence of an Aramzean origi- 
nal, which Bertholdt very properly rejects. 


From hence he passes to the consideration of 
the Epistles written to whole Bodies or Commu- 
nities, and commences with that to the Romans. 
It has been already remarked, that there is rea- 
son to believe Peter to have been with the Evan- 
gelist Mark at Rome about the year 46, on 
which occasion he contributed much to the 
establishment of the Church in that city. But, 
Paul had not been at Rome when he wrote 
the Epistle, although he long before projected 
the journey (Rom. 1.10.13—16.) Yet, because 
the Jews in Rome appear to have known no- 
thing of a Christian community there, which 
could neither have been inconsiderable nor con- 
cealed, when Paul was brought thither as a pri- 
soner, Tobler conceives, that he must have writ- 
ten the Epistle after his release; which argu- 
ment he deems enforced by the many personal 
salutations in the 16th chapter, which pre-sup- 
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pose a previous personal acquaintance. But, as 
Flatt remarks, does he not write in the same 
manner to the Colossians and Laodiceans, whom 
also he did not personally know? and_might 
he not have formed an acquaintance with those, 
whom he greets in the 16th chapter, during his 
travels? This was indeed the fact; for he first 
knew Aquila and Priscilla (xvi. 3.) at Corinth 
and Ephesus (Acts xviii. 2. 19 —26.; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19.) and Epenetus (xvi. 5.) he mentions as the 
first fruits of Christianity in Asta; doubtless he 
formed his knowledge of him at Perga in Pam- 
phylia, or at Antioch in Pisidia, in both of which 
cities he made his earliest Proselytes (Acts xiii. 
13, &c.) He mentions Andronicus, Junias, and 
Herodion as his kinsmen, (xvi. 7. 11.) and he 
might have known them from his youth. If 
Rufus (xvi. 13.) was the son of Simon of Cy- 
rene (Mark xv. 21.) he was educated in Jerusa- 
lem, and Paul, for a very long period, must have 
been intimate with him and his mother. Since 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermias, Patrobas, and 
Hermes (xvi. 14.) were greeted with the Bre- 
thren, who were with them. (συν αὐτοῖς ἀδελφοι) 
there is no doubt that they were Christian 
Teachers (εὐαγγελισται) on their travels, who had 
been known elsewhere to Paul, and were then 
merely staying at Rome with the Assistants, 
who accompanied them. So might have been 
Philologus, Julias, Nereus, and Olympas, be- 
cause they were greeted together with πᾶσιν 
ἁγιοῖς συν αὐτοῖς (xvi. 15.)—unless indeed ἃ. part 
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of the Roman Christidns, who were the ayo, 
assembled at their houses, as they did at that of 
Aquila and Priscilla (xvi. 4,5.) All of which 
Paul might well have known, without having 
beenat Rome. For, any one might have spoken 
of the Roman Church, as Paul wrote in Rom. 
i. 8.:—and it were easy to have collected ac- 
counts of its condition from some of the Roman 
Christians, who may have travelled to Paul, for 
the sake of establishing order in the Commu- 
nity by means of his authority. If so, they na- 
turally must have given the most accurate de- 
scription of its state: consequently, they must 
have named to him the principal persons, of 
whom the Church consisted. Hence also _per- 
sons whom Paul had never seen, might have 
been mentioned, in the 16th chapter: because, 
whilst he was greeting those at Rome, who were 
known to him, he would have greeted those like- 
wise who were unknown to him, lest he might 
appear to neglect them. 


But, if it must be admitted, that Paul had 
personal acquaintances among the Roman Chris- 
tians, before the composition of this Epistle, it 
must at the same time be admitted, that at that 
period he had not preached Christianity in 
Rome, as we may incontrovertibly infer from 
he 13., iva καρπὸν τινα σχὼ Και ἐν ὑμῖν, and from 
1. 15. Kat ὑμῖν τοῖς ἐν Ῥωμῃ εὐαγγελισασϑαι. Since ΠΟ 
Hermeneutical Canon allows us to supply παλιν 
as an ellipsis, these passages can have no other 
meaning: and, if we suppose the greater part of 
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the Roman Community to have consisted of 
Gentile Christians, the objection arising from 
Acts xxvii. 16., &c. will likewise be removed. The 
smaller proportion of Jewish Christians proba- 
bly belonged to the poorer classes, about whose 
conduct and impulses the Chiefs and rich Mem- 
bers troubled themselves but little. Paul, there- 
fore, fearing their political connexions in Rome, 
only called the zpwro. to him; and these spoke 
to him in the style, which was usual to prin- 
cipal Jews. Hence, Flatt rightly infers, that 
the Epistle was written before his journey to 
Rome. 


Paul mentioned his intention of going from 
Jerusalem to Rome (Rom. xv. 23, 24.) which 
intention Luke also records in Acts xix. 21. He 
travelled indeed from Ephesus through Mace- 
donia, and went from thence to Greece, where 
he continued three months, the greatest part of 
which time he spent at Corinth, because it had 
been his design to revisit that city (1 Cor. xvi. 2, 
3. 5—7.), and from thence to bear the collection 
to Jerusalem. (verse 4.) Now, we observe, that 
in the Epistle to the Romans he delivers a salu- 
tation from Erastus, the Chamberlain of Corinth 
(Rom. xvi. 23. cf., 2 Tim. iv. 20.; 1 Cor. 1. 14.), 
and from Caius (Rom. xvi. 23.; 1 Cor. i. 15.), 
who also lived there, and that he reeommends 
Pheebe, a Deaconess of the Church at Cenchrez, 
a suburb on the eastern harbour of Corinth, 
(Rom. xvi. 1.), to receive the Roman Christians 
with hospitality. All of this proves Corinth to 
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have been the place from whence the Epistle 
was written; but this must have been during his 
second residence in it, shortly before he departed 
with the collection (Acts xx. 4.); for at his first 
residence there he lodged with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla (Acts xvii. 3.), but when he wrote the 
Epistle, he lodged with Caius. (Rom. xvi. 23.) 
Aquila and Priscilla, moreover, had returned to 
Rome at this time, for they are the first whom 
he salutes. (Rom. xvi. 3, 4.) Its date is there- 
fore A. 58, and from xvi. 1, 2. and the subscrip- 
tion, Phoebe seems to have been the Bearer of it. 


Bolten imagines it to have been written in 
Aramaic, with whom Bertholdt coincides. That 
the Greek is a close translation of this original 
Epistle, he attempts to prove from Aramzisms 
in 6.1. 17.—in. 25.—xvi. 5. Inc. 1. 5. he trans- 
lates χάρις Kat ἀποστολὴη, the dignity (or office ) of 
an Apostle, because wx has this sense in 
Prov. 11. 22., xxxi. 30., of which, however, Paul’s 
Translator was not aware. The existence of xax, 
with its accompanying Greek explanation in 
c. vill. 15., leads him to the same conclusion. 
He also conjectures Tertius to have been the 
Translator, and yoayac (xvi. 22.) would not in 
his opinion be improperly applied to its trans- 
lation. Many, however, have supposed Ter- 
tius to have been a translation of the Hebrew 
wibw, and the name to have been Latinized, 
because the Epistle was directed to those, 
who spoke Latin: hence they have presumed 
Siac, OF Σιλουανος to have been the Greek form 
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of swbw, and Tertius and Silas to have been the 
same person. 


We have in the Canon of the New Testament 
only two Epistles written by Paul to the Corin- 
thians. But it is argued by Hug and others, 
from 1 Cor. v. 9., that he must at least have 
written three, and by Weber, that he must have 
written five, of which that noticed in 1 Cor. v. 9. 
was the first,—the second being our present 
first, the third the greater part of our present 
second (viz. 2 Cor. 1—1x. xii. 12—14), the fourth 
that which we call the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the fifth the remainder of our second 
Epistle (viz. 2 Cor. x. 1.—xii. 11.) In the 
first part of the Seventeenth Century, two Apo- 
eryphal Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians were 
indeed discovered in Armenian, which were 
translated into Greek and Latin, and furnished 
with preface, notes, and illustrations by William 
and George Whiston, who added at the side an 
Arabic version procured from Aleppo: but 
these were evidently the productions of a later 
date, and were essentially different from the 
Apostle’s style. In fact, the whole account of 
these supposititious Epistles rests merely on 
tradition, and has no better voucher than the 
passage cited above from his first genuine 
Epistle, which has been shewn in the notes to 
be capable of a different meaning, and not neces- 
sarily to contain an allusion to any preceding 
writing to that Church. 
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Paul must have written the first either in 
Ephesus or its neighbourhood ; he could not 
have indited it at Philippi in Macedonia, as 
some have falsely concluded from chap. xvi. 5. : 
for at XV. 8. he says, ἐπιμενῶ ds ἐν ᾿Ἔφεσῳ ἕως THC 
Πεντεκοστῆς, and sends salutations (ver. 19.) from 
Aquila and Priscilla, who were then resident in 
that city (Acts xviii. 19. 24. 26.) According to 
ch. iv. 17. he had shortly before sent Timothy 
to Corinth, which must have been but a very 
short time previously ; for, when he had finished 
the Epistle, he did not calculate on his arrival at 
Corinth as yet, as we may perceive from xvi. 10., 
ἐαν ἐλϑῃ Τιμοϑεος, βλεπετε ἵνα apoBwe γένηται προς ὑμας. 
Now the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 22.) show, 
that he sent Timothy together with Erastus 
from Ephesus to Corinth, and the other circum- 
stances prove, that the same mission is the sub- 
ject of both passages. 


He wrote it at the end of his nearly two years 
and a half’s residence in Ephesus ; for, as he in- 
tended to remain there until Pentecost (xvi. 8.), 
and to stay some considerable time in Corinth 
(ver. 7.), and even to pass the winter there (ver. 
6.), he must have written it between the end 
of the winter and the Pentecost. This is con- 
firmed by ch. v. 7, 8., which proves, that whilst 
Paul was writing it, the Passover was approach- 
ing, but still was so far distant, that Paul could 
calculate on the arrival of his Epistle at Corinth 
at the actual beginning of the festival, or during 
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the eight days of its continuance. The end of 
Paul’stwo years and a half’s residence in Ephesus 
took place at the beginning of A.D. 58, conse- 
quently, this Epistle must have been composed 
two or three weeks before the Passover of this 
year. Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus 
were probably its Bearers. 


Bolten assigns to it an Aramzean original, and 
Bertholdt does not account Ziegler’s objections 
to this hypothesis valid or convmcing :—the 
former indeed argues from ch. xi. 10. and xv. 8., 
to the existence of translational errors. He 
observes, that ἐξουσια is indisputably the Aramzean 
word wnudw, which according to Buxtorf is equi- 
valent to paw, a particular sort of veil,and that we 
are not to suppose, because the Vulgate translated 
it velamen, and Theodoret explained it καλυμμα, 
that the Hellenists generally called that sort of 
veil, ἐξουσια, which the Aramzans termed x nubdw. 
This could not be the case, for ἐξουσια is not a 
translation of xnudv, but of miudbw dominatus: 
hence he, who rendered this Epistle into Greek, 
could have been alone guilty of the error : for had 
Paul written it in Greek, it could not possibly 
have occurred, as there can be no doubt, that 
he would have used some Greek word expres- 
sive of a veil. In ch. xv. Si ὡσπερ ἐκτρωματι, like- 
wise, not only loses its repulsive nature, but 
becomes more striking, if we suppose a slight 
error of the Translator. Paul wrote xom (from 
nom peccavit) which is used to designate ὦ 
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wicked and unworthy man, and is applied to 
Satan in Targ. Ion. Zach. ui. 2. Now the 
Aramaic had the same word, according to 
another derivation (from um or um),—it also used 
it in another sense, viz. in that of abortus, which 
Paul’s Translator erroneously adopted. To 
these Bertholdt adds another :—would Paul, if 
he wrote in Greek, have used προφητευειν I SO 
many different significations? In ch. ΧΙ. 4, 5., 
it means ¢o sing; in ch. xiii. 9. to foretell or 
prophesy, but in the whole of the 14th chapter, 
to interpret or expound (διερμηνευειν. Paul cer- 
tainly must have been sufficiently conversant 
with Greek, to have been able in general to 
select the proper word for the benefit of his 
readers: but in his native language, he had no 
such a choice ; for, mx23nN was the word adopted 
to denote all these significations and some others 
besides. The Translator, however, adhered 
strictly to it, and always rendered it προφητευειν : 
and Sosthenes, who is mentioned in the begin- 
ning of the Epistle together with Paul, and 
who must not be confounded with the superin- 
tendent of the Synagogue at Corinth (Acts xvii. 
17.), was probably its 'Translator. 


The second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written a short time after the first. Paul 
had just experienced great oppressions in Asia : 
his life was in such danger, that he accounted 
it as lost (ch. i. 8—10.)—and this must have 
recently occurred, because he conceived him- 
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self to have imparted the first account of it 
to the Corinthians. Now as ᾿Ασια generally 
has in the New Testament, its most restricted 
sense of Proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus 
was the Capital, the opinion, that Paul in this 
passage alluded to the tumult excited by Deme- 
trius (Acts xix. 24., ὅς.) seems to be well- 
founded. This, however, happened only a 
short time after the dismissal of the first 
Epistle: for, immediately before this, Paul had 
sent Timothy to Corinth, (1 Cor. iv. 7.3 xvi. 
10.) Luke mentions this journey of Timothy 
(Acts xix. 23.), and immediately afterwards 
writes, ἔγενετο ὃε κατα τον καιρον ἐκεινον ταραχος 
οὐκ ὀλιγος περι τῆς ὁδοῦ" Δημήτριος γαρ τις ὀνοματι---- 

τ΄. λ. That the interval was very small is 
evident from Paul’s departure from Ephesus di- 
rectly after this tumult, and Luke’s previous 
words, 22., ἔπεσχε χρονον εἰς την ᾿Ασιαν. 


This is also manifest, because after the dismis- 
sal of the first Epistle (2 Cor. ii. 3.), he went to 
Troas (ver. 12.), where he did not long remain, 

but embarked for Macedonia (ver. 13.), where he 
must have been (vii. 5. ix. 2.) when he wrote the 
second Kpistle, because he says nothing of the 
progress of his journey, but rather announces to 
them, that on his return from Macedonia, he 
would pay to them a visit (ix. 4, 5.) Now Luke 
informs us (Acts xx. 1.), that Paul went from 
Ephesus to Macedonia, which journey by way 
of 'Troas must have been soon accomplished, as 
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he records no particular occurrence in it. Here 
(in Macedonia) Paul received the jirst account 
how his Epistle had been received at Corinth 
(vi. 8., &c.), for the Corinthians might have 
received it shortly before. At the time of 
writing the Epistle, Paul intended to go to 
Corinth (x. 2. ; xii. 14. 20, 21.; xii. 1. 6. 10.), 
which intention, according to Acts xx. 2., he 
also performed. Yet here, as it appears, a very 
important difficulty arises. In ch. xiii. 1., Paul 
writes, TOLTOV TOUTO ἔρχομαι προς ὑμας 5 but that was 
only his second arrival at Corinth. Schulz con- 
ceives, that his year and a half’s residence there 
(Acts xvi. 1—17.) includes fwo: that in the 
course of this period, he had made a journey 
elsewhere and returned; that, therefore, before 
the composition of his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he had actually been twice at Corinth, and 
that the journey, which he now projected, would 
be his therd. But this expedient, which would 
impute a fresh historical carelessness to Luke, 
is unnecessary : for, ch. xii. 14., yields the pro- 
per explanation. In this place he writes, ἰδου, 
τριτον ἑτοιμως ἔχω ἐλϑειν προς ὑμας; where TolTov must 
necessarily be connected with ἑτοίμως ἔχω. Paul, 
therefore, intended for the third time to come 
to Corinth, which he says, without any rela- 
tion to his former residence there, and we 
can show, that Paul thrice indulged this inten- 
tion. 


In his first Epistle (xvi. 3., &c.) he promised 
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the Corinthians, to come to them by way of 
Macedonia. But from causes unknown to us, 
he soon felt himself induced to alter the plan of 
his tour. He intended on his way, first (προτερον) 
to visit Corinth, from thence to proceed to Ma- 
cedonia, and then to return again to Corinth. 
This therefore, was his second resolution to 
go there, after his first residence in that city, 
of which he must have apprised the Corinthians, 
because he purposely speaks of it in 2 Cor. i. 
15., ἄς. Probably, he apprised them of it by 
means of Titus. Now, when he wrote his second 
Epistle, he again projected a visit to Corinth, 
and found it once more necessary to announce 
his intended arrival in this Epistle : this, there- 
fore, was the third time that he proposed it ; 
hence, then he might Write, iSov, τριτον ἑτοιμως ἔχω 
ἐλϑειν προς ὑμας. Consequently, he wrote it de- 
signedly : for, it is evident from ch. 1. 17., &c. 
that his enemies had taken occasion from his 
change of plan to impute versatility to him. 
Hence the passage in ch. xii. 1., must be inter- 
preted and translated, this 2s the third time, that 
I propose to come (am coming) to you. His op- 
ponents objected to him his ¢wo former promises : 
he now promises for the third time, when ἐπι 
oTopatoc dvo μαρτυρων και τριῶν σταϑησεται πᾶν ῥημα ε 
That he had only once been at Corinth, when 
he wrote this Epistle, is positively certain from 


* Hug has availed himself of these observations. Cf. Herm. Io. 
Royaard de altera Pauli ad Corinthios Epistola, et observanda in illa 
Apostoli indole et oratione. Traj. ad Rhen, 1818. ὅνο. 
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ch. 1. 15. iva δευτερα ν χάριν ἔχητε: which he Says 
in reference to his former journey, adding, that 
this journey would stimulate him to declare to 
them a second time the doctrines of the Gospel 
(yap). Consequently he wrote this shortly after 
the first, probably also in the year 58. 


In the present subscription of this Epistle, 
Philippi in Macedonia 15 stated as the place of 
its composition. This is, however, improbable ; 
for as Paul was most likely landed at Philippi 
(Acts xx. 6.), we must presume from his mention 
of his success on his journey, that he had pro- 
ceeded farther into Macedonia, levying the col- 
lection, before he wrote it. (vil. 1., ἅς.) He 
also waited in vain some time in Macedonia for 
the arrival of Titus (vu. 5.), and the uneasiness, 
which he felt on this occasion, did not certainly 
allow him to remain long at Philippi, the object 
of his journey being to reach Corinth as soon as 
possible. Hence Royaard conjectures, that he 
first went from Philippi further into Macedonia, 
visiting the several Churches, and returned again 
to Philippi, where he wrote this Epistle. But 
much more than a half year would have been 
requisite for this, which other chronological dif- 
ficulties refute. It is more probable, that it was 
written in the place where Titus met him, dur- 
ing the progress of his journey from one Mace- 
donian Church to the other. Its broken and 
irregular style, its interchange of feelings and 
affections, ὅς. denote it to have been composed, 
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whilst he was in the habit of meeting with per- 
sons of all descriptions, with agreeable and 
disagreeable occurrences and labours on his 
journey. 


Bertholdt supposes this likewise to have been 
dictated in Aramaic, and to have been immedi- 
ately translated into Greek by one of his assist- 
ants, which will account for the difference of 
style between this and the first. For, its diction 
is far more impure in the Greek, and is in no 
one of Paul’s Epistles so faulty as in this. Sos- 
thenes translated the first into Greek, and Ti- 
mothy is mentioned together with Paul at the 
beginning of the second, who is, therefore, 
doubtless its Translator. He probably translated 
also the Epistles to the Philippians and the 
Colossians, in which the diction is better, but 
these were written much later, and Timothy 
might in the meanwhile have improved his 
Greek style. Bolten fancies, that here and 
there in the Greek text of the Epistle, he per- 

᾿ς ceives the individual style of Luke, and thence 
- supposes, that in this Epistle Paul had partly 
made use of him as an interpreter, in addition 
to Timothy. It is certainly conceivable, that 
Paul, who had dictated his Epistle in the 
course of his journey through Macedonia, should 
not have always had the services of Timothy, 
who may have remained behind, here and there, 
and, therefore, as he desired the Epistle to be 
forwarded to Cormth as soon as possible, that 
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he should then have committed'the translation 
of it to Luke, who was with him. Paul indeed 
appears also alternately to have used two inter- 
preters in the two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Yet, since in all the different parts of the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians the same peculiar 
words and phrases occur, (as Ziegler has shewn,) 
we cannot but believe that Timothy alone trans- 
lated it. 


When Paul wrote the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, he was in bonds (i. 7. 13. 17.)—in the 
place, where he was, ἃ πραιτωριον (i. 13.) and 
the οἰκια τοῦ Καισαρος were :—there was likewise a 
Christian Church there (iv. 22.) He also hoped, 
that his fortunes would take a favourable turn, 
that he might recover his freedom and be en- 
abled to visit the Philippians, (i. 26, 27.) Yet 
he considered this still so far distant, as to have 
calculated, that Timothy, whom in the assured 
anticipation of his improved condition, he pro- 
mised to send to Philippi, (i. 19—23.) would 
have long before returned to him, and have. 
brought to him joyful accounts of the flourishing ~ 
state of the Philippian community. For that 
was already instituted in due form: it had its 
ἜἜπισκοποι and Διίακονοι, (1. 1.) 


The building at Rome, in which since the 
time of Tiberius the Imperial Body-guard was 
lodged (Sueton. Tiber. c. 36. Tacit. Ann. iv. 2. 
46. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxv. 2. Sueton. Ner. ο. 7.) 
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was called Pra torium, and as it is natural to 
suppose the οἰκιὰ τοῦ Καισαρος to have been the 
imperial palace at Rome, it is very presumptive, 
that this Epistle was written during Paul’s first 
or second imprisonment there. Yet from these 
two names alone this assertion cannot be posi- 
tively certain. For in all the Capitals of the 
Provinces, there were also Pretoria, because 
the official residences of the Governors in the 
Provinces, which might also have borne the title, 
implied as much, (Cicer. Verr. iv. 28. v. 35.) 
from thence also all great. and splendid build- 
ings in cities, even those belonging to landed pro- 
prietors, even if they were no part of the State- 
property. (Juven. x. 161. Suet. Aug. 72. Tiber. 
39. Calig. 37.) Moreover, the οἰκια τοῦ Καισαρος 
must not necessarily be understood of the Im- 
perial Palace at Rome, for each great public 
building, each Pretorium, which was the pro- 
perty of the State during the Empire of the 
Ceesars, might be denominated oixia τοῦ Καισαρος. 
Nor do Paul’s words necessarily imply, that he 
apres in the place, where the οἰκια τοῦ Καίσαρος was : 
for he is speaking of persons belonging to the 
οἰκια τοῦ Καισαρος, who might have been with him 
in another place. Hence all the expositors are 
far from being agreed, that Paul wrote this 
Epistle at Rome. 


Oeder concluding from chap. i. 5, 6., that 
Paul had but shortly before founded the Church 
at Philippi, imagined, that the place of its com- 

- position must have been a City, in which he re- 
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sided for some considerable time after his depar- 
ture from Philippi. But from Philippi he went 
after a short stay in Thessalonica, to Bercea, 
Athens, and Corinth, in which last place he 
continued a year and a half. (Acts xvii. 1—18.) 
In this city he received the present of the Phi- 
lippians, by the hands of Epaphroditus, and 
from hence he sent him back to them with this 
Epistle. A Proconsul resided in Corinth: there 
was doubtless also there a Pretorium, and those 
ἐκ τῆς Katcapoc οἰκιας (ch. iv. 22.) from whom he 
sends salutations, were probably Ministri et 
famulares Cesaris, who were to be found in 
Achaia, as well as in all the other Provinces of 
the Roman Empire. During this residence of 
Paul at Corinth, he was seized by the Jews, 
fettered, and thus-dragged before the Tribunal 
of the Proconsul Gallio, by whom he was set at 
liberty, and in whose presence the Jewish accu- 
sers were beaten by the Gentile inhabitants, 
which necessarily inspired the Christians with 
fresh courage. To this he alludes in ch. 1. 12 
—14.:—where Oeder attempts to explain the 
Seouor, aS those, with which the Jews fettered 
him on this occasion. 


Ingenious, however, as this hypothesis 15, it is 
nevertheless inadmissible. Luke says nothing 
of Paul being fettered by the Jews, and being 
thus dragged before the Tribunal of Gallio. The 
Jews had neither the means nor the power of 
doing this. Besides, Paul certainly was still in 
chains, when he wrote the Epistle, as it is mani- 
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fest from chap. 1. 17. But how could he here 
have alluded to any fetters at Corinth, which at 
most he could not have borne for two hours ? 
Nor does his hope of soon visiting them argue 
his liberty at that time. In ch. i. 7., he speaks 
of a defence which he had made, when in bonds; 
but this is in direct contradiction to his apprehen- 
sion before Gallio: he on that occasion, indeed, 
wished to defend himself, but the Proconsul ' 
would not allow him to speak, and instantly dis- 
missed the case. The Heretics also at Corinth 

were very similar to those described in this 

Epistle, and it is clear from the first Epistle to 

the Corinthians, that these were not found 

there, until Paul’s departure from Corinth. Nor 
can it be inferred from chap. 1. 5, 6., that the 
Epistle was written in the first or second year 
after the establishment of the Church at Philippi: 

for, ἀπο TOWTNC ἡμέρας ἀχρι τοῦ νῦν may denote a pe- 

riod of several years, and though ἐναρξαμενος refers 

to the beginning of the Christian Church, it can- 

not be inferred from éaredeca, that it was not re- 

sularly perfected; since it already had Bishops, 

Deacons (i. 1.) and Deaconesses (iv. 2.), whom 

Paul so advantageously describes in the Epistle, 

that we might believe, that there was no other 

Church at that time so well regulated and ap- 

pointed as the Philippian. ᾿Ἐπιτελεσει therefore, 

refers not to its outward constitution, but to the 

spiritual and moral perfection of its members, 

who (as Paul wished) were advancing by God’s 

co-operation, in a constant preparation for the 

second advent of Christ. 
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The celebrated Paulus conjectured Ceesarea 
in Palestine, where Paul was detained for two 
years (Acts xxiii. 23. ;—-xxvi. 32.) to have been 
the place of its composition, where he received 
the pecuniary present of the Philippians, by the 
hands of Epaphroditus, from which city also he 
sent him back to them with this Epistle. He 
understands the πραιτώριον, which is the same as 
the οἰκια τοῦ Καισαρος; to have been the πραιτωριον 
τοῦ Hpwoov (Acts xxiii. 35.) which at that time was 
a public prison, in which Paul remained with 
the others, who were in confinement there. Con- 
sequently, the composition of the Epistle falls 
in that period, when Paul (Acts xxiv. 23.) was 
hardly treated by Felix the Procurator, for, then 
he knew not whether his imprisonment would 
end in death or liberty. (1. 21—25.; ui. 17.) 
The ἀπολογια, which Paul mentions in chap. i. 7. 
must therefore be understood of the defence 
which he made against the accusations of Ter- 
tullus the Advocate before Felix. (Acts xxiv. 
1—22.) 


To this, however, Bertholdt objects, that Paul, 
as a Roman citizen had appealed to Cesar, that 
he must have known so much of the Roman 
Criminal Code, as to have entertained no appre- 
hensions of his Execution at Czesarea. Nor can 
such apprehensions be collected from chap. i. 
21—25. and ii. 17., even if he were then 
really a Prisoner at Cesarea. For he probably 
knew from the Roman Legal Praxis, that as 
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soon as a Roman citizen, who was a prisoner, 
had appealed to the Emperor, the power of all 
inferior Courts in the Provinces was at an end, 
and it was necessary, that he should be brought 
before the Supreme Authority in Rome (Acts 
xxvi. 32.) Besides, if Paul was among those, 
who had been arrested in the Pretorium of 
Herod, which mostly consisted of bad men, how 
could he state to the Philippians, as a circum- 
stance creditable to Christianity, that ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ 
Πραιτωριῳ his cause was acknowledged to be good 
and noble? Lastly, Palestine was so distant 
from Philippi, that we cannot easily imagine, 
how the Philippians could have heard of the 
illness of Epaphroditus, how Paul could again 
have received accounts on the subject from Phi- 
lippi, and how when he sent back Epaphroditus 
with this Epistle, he could have promised the 
speedy mission of 'Timothy, and have expressed 
the hope of Timothy’s quick return to him from 
Philippi with good tidings, without at least al- 
lowing two years for all this. 


But the received opinion, that it was written 
in Rome, is not merely founded on the subscrip- 
tion of the Epistle, but on ancient tradition, 
which the Epistle itself verifies. The Πραιτωριον 
then will most easily imply the Barracks of the 
Imperial Guards (the Przetorian) into which 
Paul was received, as all prisoners brought from 
the Provinces to Rome usually were. The οἰκία 
rev Καισαρος Was most probably the same building, 
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not the Imperial Palace, nor even the ordinary 
Imperial Residence. For it is hardly to be con- 
ceived, that Paul had acquired such friends 
among the officers of Nero’s Court, yet it is 
very credible, that he might have acquired pro- 
selytes among the Pretorians, during his con- 
finement in the Pretorium. But if he was after- 
wards permitted to hire a private house (Acts 
xxvii. 30.); free entrance was granted to all, 
and he had daily one or other of the Pretorians 
to guard him :—and as he harangued in his cham- 
bers on the doctrines of Christianity, he could 
scarcely fail of converting either one or another 
of them. These therefore were those ἐκ τῆς Και- 
σαρος οἰκιας (iv. 22.) from whom he sends greetings. 


Paul was twice in Rome as a Prisoner, and in 
this Epistle he asserts the hope of soon recover- 
ing his liberty :—but as he could have had no 
such a hope, during his second captivity, conse- 
quently, it must have been written during his 
Jirst in the year of our Lord 63. Epaphroditus 
appears to have been its bearer, whom Grotius 
and some others have erroneously identified with 
Epaphras. It was probably written in Aramaic, 
and translated by Timothy. Some have sup- 
posed it to have been written in Greek from the 
paronomasia in Κατατομῇ, and περιτομή, in lil. 2, 3., 
but the same 15 the case in Aramaic, περιτομη being 
NOW or NANI, and κατατομὴ NW. 


There’ has been as equal dispute concerning 
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the place, where the Epistle to the Colossians 
was composed: the subscription of the Coptic 
version mentions Athens, and Erasmus supposes 
Ephesus. Paul however was neither a prisoner 
in Athens nor Ephesus, but the Epistle positively 
mentions him to have been somewhere in con- 
finement (c. iv. 3. 18.) when he wrote it. Hence, 
it has been generally conceived, that he indited 
it during his first imprisonment in Rome. Yet, 
because it was written at the same time and 
place, as that to the Ephesians, Oeder would 
prove, that neither could have been written at 
Rome, nor at that late period, when his imprison- 
ment at Rome took place, but that it must have 
been composed many years before, in some other 
place where he was imprisoned. For, because he 
writes (Eph. i. 13. 15, 16.) that he incessantly 
thanked God for the accounts which had been 
transmitted to him of the Ephesians having receiv- 
ed the Gospel, and because it is implied in Eph. 
ἢ. 11. 13. 19., that they were shortly before 
Heathens; and also because, according to Eph. 
iii. 2., he was doubtful, whether they had heard 
that his Apostolic office had been conferred upon 
him by God, Oeder conceives it to be most 
clear, that the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 
cotemporary Epistle to the Colossians, were writ- 
ten before his long residence in Ephesus, conse- 
quently before A.D. 56. This, however, is a fal- 
lacy, because it proceeds from the hypothesis, 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians was designed 
for the Ephesians alone, whereas it was a circular 
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to several Churches, which neither Paul nor his 
assistants had established, of whose existence 
he had but lately heard, and thus was naturally 
doubtful, whether they knew any thing of him or 
his Apostolicoffice. 


He may have therefore written the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Ephesians during his im- 
prisonment at Rome, with which the ancient 
Ecclesiastical Tradition, which is preserved in 
the Greek subscription, accords. But the 
subscription also adds, that this Epistle was 
brought to Colossee by Tychicus and One- 
sinus. The Epistle however to Philemon was 
brought to Colosse by Onesimus, a fugitive 
slave of that place : hence both must have been 
written and despatched at the same time: for 
even in the Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 7—9.) 
Tychicus and Onesimus are noticed as its Deli- 
verers. The Epistle to the Ephesians like- 
wise must have been written and sent away at 
the same period, because Tychicus is mentioned 
in it (Eph. vi. 21, 22.) as its Bearer. The 
proofs, that the Epistles to the Colossians and 
to Philemon were cotemporary, are these. In 
both, Epaphras was with Paul, at the time of 
their composition (Col. iv. 12.; Philem. vers. 
23.) according to both the same persons were 
with him, during his confinement, viz. Aristar- 
chus, Mark, Luke, and Demas (Col. iv. 10,11. 
14.; Philem. ver. 24.), Justus alone, who was 
surnamed Jesus, not being mentioned in that to 
Philemon ; this omission, however, is easily con- 
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ceivable, for, as both Epistles were certainly not 
written in one day nor in one_week, he might 
either not yet have joined Paul at Rome, or 
may have left it, or have been absent from it for 
a short time. 


Hence it may be accounted certain, that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Colossians at Rome ; 
but is it to be dated in his first or second Impri- 
sonment? We must determine in favour of the 
first, because Timothy was with Paul, when he 
composed this Epistle and that to Philemon. 
(Col. 1. 1. Phil. ver. 1.) But he was not with 
him during his second, nor can the presence of 
Tychicus, Epaphras, and Onesimus, at Rome be 
referred to the second. The Apostle’s well- 
founded hope of a speedy liberation (Phil. ver. 
22.) harmonizes with the first, whereas he never 
could have indulged it in his second. Now, as 
in the Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 3.) he merely 
allows the wish for his liberation to escape him, 
we have possibly a ratio, by which we may com- 
pute the period of his first imprisonment in 
which it was written, and the order and grada- 
tion of time, in which the Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, and Philemon, followed each 
other. That to the Ephesians was written the 
first, in Bertholdt’s opinion; then that to the 
Colossians, and after some interval, during which 
the departure of Tychicus and Onesimus was 
nearly arranged, and Paul had obtained pros- 
pects of his speedy deliverance, that to Phile- 
mon, the shortness of which leads us to suppose 
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that Paul had not time to write more. Conse- 
quently, the Epistle to the Colossians was des- 
patched in the last period of his first Roman 
Imprisonment: it could not have been des- 
patched in the first part of it, because Timothy 
was in Rome when he wrote it, (Col. 1. 1.) and 
he was not with him when he was sent from 
Cesarea to Rome. (Acts xxvii. 2.) Some time, 
therefore, must have elapsed, ere he joined the 
Apostle in Rome: hence the Epistle could not 
have been written before A.D. 62: although 
it was certainly written in the course of that 
year, and brought to its destination by Tychicus 
and Onesimus. 


Because the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians were composed so nearly at the same 
time, their great similarity, and their frequent 
verbal agreements, may satisfactorily be ex- 
plained. Bertholdt conceives, that to the Colos- 
sians to have likewise been written in Aramaic, 
and to have been translated by Timothy. 


The first Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
written, when Timothy, whom Paul had sent 
back from Athens to Thessalonica, (1 Thess. 
11. 1, 2.) had returned to him. (6.) This, 
however, happened some time after his arrival 
at Corinth, (Acts xvui. 5., Cf. ver. 1.) and it is 
evident from ἀρτι δὲ “ἔλθοντος Τιμοϑεου προς ἡμας ap 
ὑμῶν, that it was written immediately after Timo- 
thy’s return. Michaelis fixed its date in the last 
period of his year and a half’s residence in Co- 
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rinth, (Acts xviii. 11.), on the authority of ch. i. 7, 
8., whence-he concluded, that after his departure 
from Thessalonica, he must have gone tothe neigh- 
bouring countries: (6. g. to Crete)—this, how- 
ever, might have taken place during this long 
residence in Corinth, for we readily suppose 
him to have made some neighbouring journies, 
not commemorated by Luke, during this space 
of time. This being admitted, no proof in sup- 
port of his conjecture arises from 1 Thess. 1. 7, 
8., for ἐν παντὶ τοπῳ 18 necessarily restricted to the 
limits of Macedonia and Achaia. 


After having examined another equally un- 
supported theory of Michaelis, he infers, that 
the Epistle must have been written and sent off 
during the first period of his residence in Corinth, 
but not during the first few weeks of it. For 
then Paul was pursuing the trade of a σκηνοποιος 
with Aquila and Priscilla, and had taught for 
several Sabbaths in the Jewish Synagogue, 
ere Timothy arrived with Silas from Thessa- 
lonica. (Acts xvii. 1—5.) Hence, he appears to 
have written it in the second or third month of 
his stay at Corinth, in the first quarter of A.D. 
54. The bearer of it is unknown. 


The second Epistle to the Thessalonians was 
composed in the same place, soon after the first : 
for Timothy was still with Paul, (2 Thess. 1. 1.) 
but after his departure from Corinth, which 
took place in company with Aquila and Priscilla 
alone, (Acts xvii. 18.), he was not in his society 
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for a considerable time. Consequently, its date 
falls in the same year as that of the first. 


In ch. ui. 2., however, he speaks of wicked 
opponents, from whom he desires to be de- 
livered, of whom he says nothing in the first. 
Hence it has been conjectured, that when he 
wrote this Epistle, he had removed from Corinth 
and proceeded to some other place. For, du- 
ring his residence in Corinth, we read of no other 
opponents, than those resident Jews, who would 
not receive Christianity. (Acts xviii. 1—17.) Con- 
sequently, the ἀνϑρωποι ἄτοποι Kat πονήηροι (2 Thess. 
i. 2.), were not Jews, but nominal Christians, 
because Paul says of them, that they had not 
the orthodox faith (οὐ yap παντῶν ἡ more.) By 
these words he every where designates his op- 
ponents in general, viz. the Judaizing Christian 
Teachers from Palestine, who every where op- 
posed the extension of his universal principles. 
For, at ver. 1. he writes in reference to these, 
προσευχεσϑε, adeApor, περι ἡμῶν, wa ὃ λογος τοῦ Κυριου 
τρεχῃ, καὶ δοξαζηται, καῆως καὶ προς ὑμᾶς, and it 15 
manifest, that he is not speaking, at ver. 2., of 
opponents in his residence at that time, but of 
those heterodox Brethren, whom he anticipated 
elsewhere. His departure from Corinth might 
from this passage be concluded to have been 
determined, when he wrote the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 


Grotius hazarded the conjecture, that it might 
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have been written earlier than the first, and 
have been intended for the few Jewish Chris- 
tians, who were in Thessalonica. But as the 
Emperor Caius is designated as Antichrist (11. 3. 
&c.) which he could not have publicly done, as 
long as the house of Julius was possessor of the 
throne, consequently, not before Galba; hence 
the Epistle which was written last, but was the 
first in circulation, was by some accounted the 
first. The reason was, that Paul (2 Thess. 11. 
17.) had added some words with his own hand, 
which he cited as the criterion of all his au- 
thentic Epistles: and how (says Grotius) could 
Paul have written this to the Thessalonians, if 
they had already received an Epistle from him ? 
Paul, however, was only desirous of drawing 
their attention to the criterion of his authentic 
Epistles, which was necessary, because a spurious 
one had found its way among them, which from 
want of this autographical addition they had 
been unable to detect. 


To these two Epistles likewise an Aramzean 
original is attributed. Bolten supposes the ex- 
istence of a translational error in 2 Thess. 1. 7. 
where ἀνεσις is said to be an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of an Aramzan word, which Paul might have 
written xm) (in the place of xn. Part. Aphel of 
nn, vixit, in vita servatus est) because the ‘ anti- 


‘ If there be any antithesis to dveatc, it is θλίψις in the preceding 
verse. 
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thesis with ὀλεϑρος in verse 9., seems to require it ; 
—his translator however might have read it xnn 
(quies, reqguies, from m3 quiescere,) and deeming 
it to be a noun, might have rendered the pas- 
Sage, και ὑμῖν τοῖς ϑλιβομενοις aveow (scil. ἀνταποδοῦναι) 
instead of xa ὑμᾶς τους ϑλιβομενους ζωογονῶν. Ber- 
tholdt rightly disputes this absurd and incorrect 
criticism (if indeed it be worthy of the name 
of criticism) as well as the inference from his 
objection to 1 Thess. 1.18. Timothy and Syl- 
vanus were the Bearers of both Epistles. 


We are now arrived at that division of the 
Kypistles, to which Bertholdt has given the name 
of Pastoral or Private Epistles, viz. those to 
Timothy and Titus; for as the Jews called their 
teachers ny pastors, so the Christians denomi- 
nated their’s ποιμένες or Pastores, which became 
their most general appellation in the Christian 


Church. 


In the discussion of these, we are forced to 
omit a vast body of useful and ingenious pre- 
liminary matter, to which Hug owes many of his 
remarks upon them, from which Bertholdt 
determines the date of the first Epistle to 
Timothy to have been A.D. 58., and presumes 
it to have been written in the interval between 
Paul’s departure from Corinth (Acts xx. 3.) 
and his arrival in Macedonia (ver. 6.) The 
place of its composition is unknown ; for Luke 
describes this journey in very few words, and 
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does not name the places, at which he touched, 
or stayed a few days, until his arrival at 
Philippi; it is therefore possible, that he may 
have composed it in one of these places, where 
he may have halted on his road. 


The later Greek subscription says, ἀπο Aao- 
δικειας, ἧτις ἐστι μητροπολις Φρυγιας τῆς Πακατιανῆς. But 
it is very evident that it could not have been 
written at Laodicea in Phrygia, because Paul 
did not visit Phrygia, either on his way from 
Ephesus to Corinth, or on his return from 
Corinth by way of Philippi, Troas, and Miletus. 
Curiosity, however, may incite us to know the 
origin of this hypothesis, which seems merely 
to be an exegetical inference. The ancients 
rightly perceived, that the Heretics of whom 
he speaks in it in the plural number, were of 
the same description as those, against whom 
the Epistle to the Colossians was directed,— 
that they were Christian teachers inclined to 
the opinions of the Essenes. According to the 
Epistle to the Colossians (i.1.) there were some 
of them in Laodicea. Yet, since it is clear 
from the Epistle to the Colossians, that Paul 
never was at Colosse, and since, on the other 
hand, Col. iv. 16. and the passage just quoted, 
(certainly from an incorrect antithesis of οἱ ἐν 
Aaodikera and décor οὐκ ἑωρακασι TO προσωπον μου) seem 
to suppose.a former personal residence of Paul 
at Laodicea, and since Paul so accurately de- 
picts these Opponents and Heretics in the first 
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Epistle to Timothy, and that to the Colossians, 
that we might believe him to have seen them 
somewhere or another, the hypothesis may have 
arisen, that surrounded by these Heretics he 
wrote the first Epistle to ‘Timothy in Phrygian 
Laodicea :—and as the ancients did not incom- 
mode their conjectures by chronological re- 
searches, this opinion may have easily obtained 
an almost general assent. 


Paulus endeavoured to prove, that Paul 
wrote it during his confinement at Cesarea, 
(Acts xxi. 23., &c.) He supposes Timothy to 
have visited Paul at Cesarea, to have been sent 
by him from thence to Ephesus, to counteract 
certain Heretics in that city, and there to have 
received this Epistle from him, in which he com- 
missions him to go to Macedonia, for the pur- 
pose of opposing in that place also these Here- 
tics, and of being watchful over the observation 
of Ecclesiastical order. Such he conceives to be 
the meaning of the commencing words of the 
Kpistle = for (ver. 9.) πορευόμενος εἰς Μακεδονιαν 
should relate to Timothy, and wa should be 
accepted in an imperative sense (as in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 10. Eph. v.33.) whence the whole passage 
would have this force: sicute swasor monitorque 
tibe fur, ut dum Ephesi esses, perseverares (mo- 
rareris ἐδ, perstares permaneresque 17) παραγγελια 
Christiano-Paulina) ita in Macedoniam proficis- 
cens fac edicas istis qualibuscunque, ne diversa 
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a nostris doceant. This theory, however, with 
its other particulars, Bertholdt has refuted. 


Usher, Mill, Pearson, Clericus, and Paley 
conceived its composition to have taken place 
between Paul’s first and second imprisonment 
at Rome. They have supposed, that he ex- 
ecuted the resolution, which he had formed 
during his first confinement, of going to Asia 
Minor and Macedonia (Philem. ver. 22.; Phil. 
i. 23—Q6., ii. 24.) that on this journey, he left 
Timothy behind him at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1. 3.) 
and afterwards sent to him this Epistle. Ac- 
cording to this we might even defend the declar- 
ation of the Subscription, that Paul wrote it at 
Laodicea in Phrygia. He might have gone inland 
from Ephesus and taken the circuitous road to 
Macedonia by way of Laodicea, and written the 
Epistle to Timothy during his stay in that 
city, or on his return from Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 
20.) by way of Macedonia and Troas (2 Tim. 
iv. 13.) he might have taken from this city the 
direction to Phrygia, for the sake of at last be- 
coming acquainted with the Churches there, 
which were unknown to him, have written 
the letter to Timothy in Laodicea, and an- 
nounced to Timothy in it his speedy arrival 
at Ephesus (i, 14.; iv. 18.) have actually 
gone to Ephesus, embarked at Miletus, where 
he left Trophimus ill, (2 Tim. iv. 22.) and at 
last arrived at Rome, where he was a second 
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time imprisoned. (2 Tim. i. 16.) Thus cer- 
tainly is the whole connected, and according to 
neither exposition would the words: πορευόμενος 
εἰς Μακεδονιαν suffer violence. 


But other reasons preclude us from referring 
this Epistle to so late a period. It must de- 
cidedly have been written at a time, when the 
Ephesian Christians were as yet united in no 
well-arranged Community, when they had no 
᾽Ἔπισκοποι NOY Πρεσβύυτεροι; NOY Διακονοι : hence, it 
must have been composed before Paul’s arrival 
at Miletus with the Ephesian Presbyters. (Acts 
xx. 2538.) Even this hypothesis does not rest 
on a historical basis : because ‘Timothy was not 
with Paul at the last period of his first Roman im- 
prisonment, for he had sent him to Macedonia. 
(Phil. ii. 16.) Yet, according to this hypo- 
thesis, Timothy must have arrived with Paul at 
Ephesus from Rome, because Paul could not 
otherwise have left him behind at his departure. 
(1 Tim. 1. 3.) Timothy also was then certainly so 
far advanced in years, that Paul could no longer 
fear that any one would object his youth to him, 
(1 Tim. iv. 12.) for which reasons we must reject 
this hypothesis as untenable, which we may the 
more easily, as its aid is in no wise necessary. 


Paul certainly wrote the second Epistle to 
Timothy at Rome ; for he says in ch. 1. 17. that 
Onesiphorus diligently sought after him there, 
and in ch. iv. 21. he sends salutations from the 
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members of that Church. At this period how- 


ever he was in chains, as we may perceive from 
ch. 1. 16. ; 11. 10. ; iv. 6. 16—18. 


In his previous observations this writer has 
shewn, that it was written during his second 
imprisonment, the end of which can be chrono- 
logically determined, for it ended with his deca- 
pitation, A.D. 67. If, as some would argue from 
ch. iv. 6., the Epistle was written but a short time 
before his death, its date also must be A.D. 67. 
Yet this conclusion is far from being certain, for 
he might merely have been apprehensive, that the 
close of his process was at hand, and in c. iv. 9., 
he enjoins Timothy to hasten to him at Rome. 
If there be any foundation for the ancient Kc- 
clesiastical Tradition, that Timothy was present 
at his Decapitation, the Epistle must have been 
written a considerable time before ; for we must 
allow some interval for its arrival in Ephesus or 
some other city of Asia Minor, and for Timothy’s 
journey to Rome, consequently, we must refer 
its composition to A.D. 66. 


Baroniuvs, Lightfoot, Lardner, Hammond, 
Cave, Witsius, and Heinrichs, have, however, 
assigned it to the period of the first imprison- 
ment, in support of which they allege, that at 
the commencement of it Timothy was not with 
Paul (Acts xxvii. 2.) that he was not with him 
till some time afterwards (Col.i.1.; Phil. 1. 1.; 
Philem. ver. 1.) and that his arrival was probably 
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in consequence of an Epistle sent to him (2 Tim. 
iv. 9.)—that in his first imprisonment, Luke was 
with him (Acts xxvii. 1., &c.) and that Tychicus 
was sent with several Epistles to Ephesus, and 
farther into Asia Minor (Col. iv. 7,8. 14.; Philem. 
ver. 24.) that, when he wrote his second Kpistle, 
Luke was actually with him, and that he had 
shortly before sent Tychicus to Ephesus (2 Tim. 
iv. 11, 12.) Notwithstanding which, these argu- 
ments prove nothing : for, according to the histo- 
rical narrative, Timothy was for the jirst time at 
Rome, when Paul wrote the Epistles to the 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon; but in 
the second Epistle to Timothy, he is saluted 
(chap. iv. 21.) by four Roman Christians as an 
acquaintance, consequently, he must have been 
in Rome before. This took place during his 
Jjirst imprisonment, when Paul wrote those 
Epistles, therefore his journey to Rome in con- 
sequence of Paul’s summons in the second 
Epistle (iv. 9.) must have been a second journey, 
which cannot be placed at any period, but that 
of the Apostle’s second imprisonment there. The 
mission also of Tychicus (ch. iv. 12.) from Rome 
to Ephesus was incontrovertibly different from 
that, which he undertook for the purpose of 
bearing the Epistle to the Colossians to the place 
of its destination: for, when Tychicus was dis- 
patched with this Epistle, Timothy was with Paul 
in Rome (Col.i.1.; Philem. ver. 1.) During Paul’s 
first imprisonment (for Luke says nothing of it) 
he was either not examined, or his imprisonment 
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ended with his examination. But in the second 
Epistle to Timothy, he mentions a very severe 
examination, after which he still remained a 
prisoner, without any prospect of liberation (iv. 
16. 21.) According to chap. iv. 20., on his 
journey to Rome, he had left Trophimus ill at 
Miletus: now, this could not have happened on 
that journey, when he conversed at Miletus 
with the Ephesian Presbyters ; (Acts xx. 17, &c.) 
for 'Trophimus arrived with him at Jerusalem 
(Acts xxi. 29.; ch. xx. 4.) But after Paul's re- 
moval from Cesarea to Rome, he did not come 
by way of Miletus, according to Luke’s cir- 
cumstantial Itinerary :—and Beza’s conjecture 
(2 Tim. iv. 20.) that ἐν Μελιτῃ should be read for 
ἐν Μιλητῳ deserves not the least consideration. 
All this amounts to a demonstration, that another 
journey of Paul, and indeed one later than that 
narrated by Luke in Acts xxvii. 1. &c. preceded 
the composition of the second Epistle to Ti- 
mothy which was written in Rome, that, con- 
sequently Paul twice travelled to Rome, that he 
was each time there a prisoner, and that this 
second Epistle must have been written during 
his second imprisonment in that city. Equally 
contrary to History and the Epistle itself (i. 17. ; 
iv. 21.) is the hypothesis, that it was written 
during his imprisonment at Ceesarea. 


To both of these again Bolten requires the 
concession of an Aramaic original, with this dif- 
ference, that he believes them to have been sent 
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in this language to Timothy, ‘and to have been 
translated by him into Greek for the general use 
of the Asiatic Community. Bertholdt however 
supposes Paul, having also intended them for 
the benefit of the Ephesians and the Inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country, to have desired 
one of his interpreters to perform this office, and 
maintains, that as Luke alone was with him, 
when he wrote both (Acts xx. 5.; 2 Tim. iv. 11.) 
no one else could have translated them, which 
he deems confirmed, by their remarkable resem- 
blance to Luke’s style. Bolten conceives an error 
of translation to be discoverable in 2 Tim. iii. 2. 
in the words yovevow ἀπειϑεῖς ; for he cannot ima- 
gine, that among such very general complaints, 
one of so particular a nature, which could only 
be exemplified in very few instances, should have 
occurred. He would therefore substitute τινι or 
μηδενι, because xwox, which indeed signifies γονεῖς 
in Luke ii. 41.; 3 Maccab. vi. 13. and the Pe- 
shito, more commonly means in the singular, any 
one. The Translator, therefore, might easily 
have mistaken Paul’s idea :---ἀπειϑεῖς indeed alone 
stands in the parallel passage in the Epistle to 
Titus (1. 3.) Yet it is to be observed, that wix 
seems only to have had this double sense in the 
Western Aramean dialect. 


Several attempts have been made to refer the 
Inpistle to Titus to the period of Paul's second 
or third journey, of which Bertholdt has diffusely 
disapproved in those previous remarks, which, 
from their length, are indispensably omitted. 
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Heinrichs conjectures, that when Paul went from 
Ephesus to Macedonia by way of Troas (Acts 
xx. i.), he probably met 'Titus at Nicopolis on 
the Nestus (2 Cor. vii. 6. 13, 14.), and took him 
with him to Corinth, (Acts xx. 2, 3.) that during 
his three months’ residence at Corinth, he made 
a short voyage to Crete in company with Titus, 
whom he left in the Island,-and returned himself 
to Corinth,—that at his departure from Corinth, 
he purposed to visit Syria by way of Macedonia 
(Acts xx. 3.), but that on his arrival at Troas, he 
altered his intention (Acts xx. 6.) and resolved 
to remain over the summer in Ephesus, and pass 
the following winter at Nicopolis on the Nestus, 
—that during the week which he remained at 
Troas, he wrote the Epistle to Titus, apprizing 
him of this arrangement. To which it is ob- 
jected, that Paul certainly made no voyage 
from Corinth, for the sake of spending merely 
two or three days mm Crete, and that he could 
not have stayed there longer, because Luke fixes 
his residence in Hellas only at three months : 
nor could he have abandoned his mtention of 
going to Jerusalem, because the delivery of the 
collection was entrusted to him,—that four or 
five days since he had again changed his plan 
of remaining at Ephesus, for he sailed past it, 
and steered towards Syria. 


When towards the end of his first Imprison- 
ment at Rome, he perceived prospects of his 
liberation, he resolved to go to Philippi in Mace- 
donia (Phil. i. 24.): and we know from his 
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second Epistle to Timothy, which he wrote 
during his second imprisonment, that he actually 
went there. That he might have gone directly 
from Italy to Crete, and from thence to Mace- 
donia, is indeed possible, but not very probable ; 
because conformably to his promise he would 
naturally hasten to Macedonia, and the circuit- 
ous way by Crete was too long, besides which he 
intended, after leaving Crete, to pass the winter 
in Nicopolis, (Tit. iii. 12.) Hence, we assume 
with far greater probability, that immediately 
after his liberation, he went to Macedonia, and 
that he did not visit Crete in company with Titus 
until some time afterwards. From Crete he pro- 
bably repaired to the coast of Asia Minor, and 
sent from Asia Minor the Epistle to Titus in 
Crete. The place where he wrote it cannot be 
ascertained. The Nicopolis, in which he pur- 
posed to spend the following winter (Tit. iii. 12.) 
seems to have been Nicopolis in Cilicia, or one 
of the cities of Asia Minor bearing this name ; 
but whether or not he executed this intention 
we know not. In either case, he must have 
' returned to the western parts of Asia Minor, 
and from thence have betaken himself to Co- 
rinth; for from Corinth he entered on his 
last journey to Rome by way of Macedonia, 
Troas, and Miletus (2 ‘Tim. iv. 13. 20.) If 
then we would accurately determine the time, 
when he wrote the Epistle to Titus, it must be de- 
termined in this manner ; the Epistle was written 
in the time between his liberation from his first 
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imprisonment at Rome, and the summer before 
he commenced his last journey to Rome from 
Corinth, (2 Tim. iv. 20.)—therefore, as he cer- 
tainly arrived in Rome before the summer of the 
year 66, the date of this Epistle falls either in 
A.D. 64. or 65. Zenas and Apollos were most 
probably the Bearers of it. 


Bolten supposes it to have been written in 
Aramaic, and Titus himself to have translated 
it, for the purpose of giving a general circulation 
to it. But Bertholdt urges, that as it was 
equally designed for the Cretan Christians in 
support of the authority of Titus, 10 must neces- 
sarily have been written in Greek, that they 
might be enabled to produce it as an original 
document. Bolten’s chief argument seems to 
be, that the quotation from Epimenides (i. 22.), 
must have been interpolated by ‘Titus when 
translating it, which is a conjecture too unsup- 
ported to deserve further notice. 


Paul wrote the Epistle to Philemon at Rome 
towards the end of his first imprisonment, con- 
sequently its date falls in the year 63 of the 
Dionysian era. ‘To this also Bolten ascribes an 
Arameean original. 


Bertholdt assents, ike Hug, to the authen- 
ticity of the second and third Epistles of John, 
and has with considerable ingenuity and force 
of argument removed the objections against. 
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them. Lange and Eichhorn suppose, that the 
second may have been written before the first 
Epistle ; the former also conjectures from the 
mention made of the same Heretics in it, that even 
if the greater Epistle were indeed composed the 
first, this must have referred to it. Bertholdt 
however inquires, can it be admitted, as a cer- 
tain fact, that the Κυρια was acquainted with the 
first Epistle? He then argues, that as the 
same Heretics are controverted in both, and 
that as they resided in Asia Minor, there can be 
no doubt, that John wrote it in Ephesus, pro- 
bably a very short time after the first, conse- 
quently not before A.D. 90. 


Eichhorn also accounts the third Epistle to 
have been prior to the first, which idea is 
liable to the same objections, as the preceding. 
Bertholdt is of opinion, that it was written at 
Ephesus, and from the similar mention of the 
Apostle’s projected visit (2 Ep. 12.; 3 Ep. 13, 
14.) that both must have been composed at 
the same time. Lange conjectures, that the 
Κυρια and Caius lived in the same place, to which 
Bertholdt objects, under the notion, that in this 
case the Epistle to the Κυρα would have con- 
tained some mention of the hard fate of those 
foreign Christians, who had been banished to 
her place of residence, and that, in that to Caius 
some mention would have been made of the 
Heretics, where he resided ; from whence he sup- 
poses, that they may have inhabited two places 
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so situated, that a person travelling from Ephesus 
would be obliged to pass through the nearer to 
reach the more remote. He then decides, that 
the writings of John were composed in Greek, 
and that these Epistles were written in the last 
years of his life, towards the end of the first 
Century. 


We must now examine his observations on 
the Apocalypse, which he classes among the 
Poetical Books of the Bible. On account 
of the disputes, by which it has been assailed, 
we must be far more diffuse in our extracts, than 
we have been in those relating to the Epistles. 
He thus analyzes the Book :—“ The seven dedi- 
catory Epistles to the seven Churches of Asia 
Minor (ch.1. 4.—in. 22.) are followed by a series 
of Symbolical Visions, in which (ch. iv. 1.— 
vii. 4.) first, God’s preparations to raise Chris- 
tianity triumphant above Judaism, then (vii. 5. 
—xi. 19.) the overthrow of Judaism and the vio- 
lent concussion of Paganism which is connected 
with it (ix.20.; x. 11.; xi. 18.) the subsequent 
utter (xu. 1.—xx. 3.) overthrow of Paganism, 
the universal and perfect triumph of Christianity, 
(xx. 4.—xxi. 5.) and the Blessedness of its pro- 
fessors in Earth and Heaven, are described. A 
postscript (xxi. 6—21.) concludes the whole.” 


There have been many speculations on the 
external form of the Book. Eichhorn supposes 
it to have been in the form of a Greek or Roman 
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drama, and to have had its acts, scenes, E:xodi, 
prolusions, prologue and epilogue. The follow- 
ing is its division according to his opinion: 
“Chap. 1.—iil. Prologue. Ch. iv. 1.—-viii. 5. the 
Prolusio. Ch. vii. 6.—xu.17. The first act. 
Judaism is conquered by Christianity. Ch. xii. 
18.—xx. 10. The second act. Paganism is con- 
quered by Christianity. Ch. xx. 11.—xxii. 5. 
The third act. The Christians are blessed on 
Larth and in Heaven. Ch. xxii. 6—21. The 
Epilogue.” But the whole of this hypothesis 
is forced, and contrary to the plan of the 
Book: it is arbitrarily entertained from the cir- 
cumstance of Herod the Great having built 
theatres at Jerusalem and Cesarea, from whence 
he assumes the Jews to have become acquainted 
with the nature of the Greek Drama, even without 
being able to read the Greek Tragedians. But 
St. John has purposely avoided every thing in 
the Apocalypse, which could suggest this idea 
to his readers: he doubtless felt the prevalent 
Jewish aversion to the Dramata of the Greeks 
and Romans, which he did not discard when he 
became a Christian, and would have feared to 
have profaned the sacred subjects, of which he 
was treating, by the imagery of a Heathen Drama. 
Hasse, on the other hand, believed similarities to 
be discoverable between the Apocalypse and the 
Tabula Cebetis. ‘There is, however, no reason 
for not referring it to the symbolical poetry of the 
Hebrews; for it merely differs from the symbolical 
portraitures or prophecies which occur in the 
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Books of the Old Testament, and are closely 
copied in it, by forming a continuous series and 
a connected whole. 


We must now consider the external arguments 
both in favour of the authenticity of the Apoca- 
lypse and in opposition to it. 1. In the prin- 
cipal countries, where Christianity maintained 
its chief seat in the second Century, there were 
testimonies in favour of the Apocalypse. 2. Con- 
sequently, the Apocalypse must have been 
known in all these countries in the second 
Century, and the tradition must have been ge- 
nerally circulated, that the John, to whom this 
writing is ascribed,was the Evangelist and Apostle 
of thisname. 3. Even in many countries of Asia 
Minor, and particularly in the city of Ephesus, 
where John last resided, and where several of 
his Scholars still lived in the second Century, 
this Tradition was circulated, and its correct- 
ness 1s confirmed by those, who are known to 
have been intimate with the Disciples of John 
the Apostle. 4. This tradition could not have 
first existed at a considerable period after the 
death of John the Apostle, but it must have 
extended as far back as his time: for Tertullian 
expressly retraces it to that period, which is 
also corroborated even by the opinions of the 
most ancient Opponents of its authenticity. Had 
not the Presbyter Caius and the Alogi, as they 
are called, as well as Dionysius Alexandrinus 
been aware, that an incontrovertible tradition 
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certified the existence of this work long before 
the end of the first Century, they would not 
have sought for its author among the cotempo- 
raries of the Apostle John, if they did not deem 
themselves authorized to impute it to himself, 
nor would they have declared Cerinthus or 
John the Presbyter to have been its Writer. 


Yet, as no witness positively attests the re- 
ception of the Apocalypse from the hands of 
John the Apostle, and as it is possible, that 
his cotemporaries living in remote countries 
may have been deceived respecting its author, 
and have confounded him with another John, 
we may not with absolute certainty decide m 
the matter. Hence we are bound to hear the 
opposite arguments, more especially, as we 
have nothing to fear from the result of the in- 


quiry. 


1. Since the most ancient witnesses in favour 
of the authenticity of the Apocalypse were 
either Millennarians or Montanists, so the con- 
jecture, that merely the bias in favour of the 
Millennium generated the notion, that the 
Evangelist John was its author, 1s most forcibly 
supported. They were so very much fettered to 
the sensual and voluptuous expectations of 
Christ's reign on earth for a thousand years, 
that in their ardent desire to obtain the autho- 
rity of the greatest of the Apostles for this ex- 
pectation, they decewed themselves respecting 
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the author of this writing. This error may have 
even occurred in remote countries during John’s 
life, and its rapid’ circulation by means of the 
Universality of the Chiliastic ideas among the 
first Christians, is perfectly concewable.— 


We grant that the first Christians were ab- 
solute Millenarians: for the Judaic Christology, 
in which the Apostles invested the Christian 
Doctrines, induced their expectations, that Jesus, 
the Χριστος, would only be absent from the 
Earth for a short time, and would return for the 
purpose of establishing τὴν βασιλειαν τῶν οὐρανων. 
From the same source flowed also that, which 
the Apostles say of the παρουσια and ἀποκαλυψις 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ͵ For what reason then would they 
have been desirous of seeking a particular cre- 
dibility and confirmation for a point, which had 
been generally believed from the earliest time, 
and about which no one entertained doubts >— 
We confound the peculiar opinions of ONE 
part of the Christians in the last quarter of 
the srconp Century and in the THirp Century, 
with the GENERAL opinions of the Christians 
from the Apostolic age till beyond the middle 
of the second Century, if we believe the earliest 
Christians to have been occupied in seeking 
proofs of their belief in a visible reign of Christ 
on the Earth. With them the belief in Christ’s 
return was an invigorating, energetic hope, but 
time cooled this ardour in all, and the Miilen- 
nium was now merely become a doctrinal posi- 
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tion, which was necessary to be proved, and in- 
deed to be proved from an inspired writing. 
About this time also the belief in the Millen- 
nium was adopted by the Gnostics, whence it 
was still more necessary to establish it on a 
firm evidence. They now, therefore, began to 
support it by the authority of inspired writings, 
which the earlier Christians did not, having (as 
Papias’s example assures us) simply founded 
it on oral tradition. Still they were far from ex- 
clusively taking these proofs from the Apoca- 
lypse; on the contrary, other writings of the 
Old and New Testaments were far more fire- 
quently applied to this purpose. The Montanists 
alone supported their gross Millennarian Fana- 
ticisms principally on the Apocalypse: and this 
was the very circumstance, which first attracted 
to it the suspicion of spuriousness. Before this 
no one had asserted a doubt of its authenticity : 
it was read, as a genuine work of the Apostle, 
John:-—it was so read at a time, when as yet 
they had no idea of citing it in support of the 
Millennium. Consequently, the assertion that 
the propensity of the first Christians to the 
Chiliastic notions procured to the Apocalypse 
the honour of being accounted a work of the 
Apostle John, is false. 


2. History (so the objectors remark) produces 
an equal number of ancient witnesses against the 
Apocalypse, who, if they did not expressly re- 
ject it as spurtous, were yet ignorant of it. 


᾿ς 2 
al 
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Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom, A. 106, does not mention it in a single 
word of his three Epistles to the Churches at 
Ephesus, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, which is 
the more surprising, since these are among the 
Churches to which it is dedicated. Ignatius 
must necessarily have mentioned it, had tt been 
known to him, as a genuine work of John the 
Apostle ; for in the Epistle to the Ephesians he 
notices the commendations, which they had re- 
ceived from the Apostle Paul, which is a proof, 
what a great importance he attached to the 
praise of one of our Lord's Apostles. How then 
could he have omitted to mention, that the Apostle 
John also had spoken in the Apocalypse in 
commendation not only of the Ephesian com- 
munity, but also of those of Philadelphia and 
Smyrna? The most ancient and credible ac- 
counts of Papias say nothing of his admission of 
the Apocalypse as a genuine and inspired book, 
which is equally surprising, since it 1s known of 
Papias, that he collected with great pains all 
the ancient traditions, and among these some 
perfectly unimportant, and that he was more- 
over a most zealous Disseminator of the Mil- 
lennary Doctrine. There is also no mention of 
the Apocalypse in the Epistle of Polycarp, and 
in that of the Church at Smyrna on the death 
of Polycarp, which is not less extraordinary, as 
Polycarp was personally known to John the 
Apostle, and was Bishop of Smyrna, and as 
the Church at Smyrna was one of those, to which 
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the Apocalypse was dedicated. It could not 
therefore have been known at Smyrna, as ὦ 
genuine writing of the Apostle John. Mar- 
cion, likewise, has not inserted it in his Αποστολος, 
and that it was not considered in Syria towards 
the end of the second century, as an authentic 
production of the Apostle John, is proved by tts 
omission in the Peshito. The tradition, that 
the Apostle John was its author, must in ge- 
neral have been deemed very doubtful and un- 
certain, wherever it was circulated: otherwise, 
how would Caius, the Alogi, and Dionysius 
Alexandrinus have presumed to have pronounced 
Cerinthus or Johannes Presbyter, to have been tts 
author ? Lastly, of the allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation rendered common in the third century 
by means of Origen, had not caused the ancient 
uncertain legend, that John the. Apostle was the 
author of the Apocalypse, to have been tolerated, 
without the Anti-Millennarian opinions, which 
had become more prevalent, recewing any detri- 
ment from it, the ancient, well-grounded doubts 
respecting tts authenticity, would have gradually 
obtained the most decisive victory ; and not merely 
individuals, who lived beyond the mddile ages, 
would have declared it to be spurious, but the 
whole Church would have rejected it as Apocry- 
phal, like the present Chaldean Christians, and 
the Monophysites in Syria and Macedonia. 


The force of these arguments may be easily 
weakened, even if they may not be utterly con- 
futed. It is true, that the Apocalypse is not men- 
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tioned in the Epistles of Ignatius. The estima- 
tion however of this objection is not dependent 
on the authenticity of these Epistles, nor has 
the circumstance of their no longer being in 
their pure and original state, but of being ac- 
cording to two different recensions, the one 
longer and the other shorter, any influence upon 
it. Eichhorn denies Ignatius to have written 
them, but he does not thereby gain an iota on 
the opposite side: for he must even in this case 
admit, that in the first half of the second Cen- 
tury, they were falsely attributed to Ignatius. If 
we be authorized to require from the real Igna- 
tius, that he should necessarily have made men- 
tion of the Apocalypse in the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Philadelphians, and Smyrnzeans, we 
are also authorized to exact the same from the 
Pseudo-ignatius. Nor can we suppose, that 
their two editors, from Anti-Millennarian zeal, 
afterwards obliterated those passages in them, 
which mentioned the Apostolical origin of the 
Apocalypse, because both the existing recensions 
of the Epistles of Ignatius originated in a time, 
when there were but few Anti-Millennarians, and 
because we cannot suppose, that two different 
recensors should have coincided in such a plan.. 
Let us, however, admit, that the Apocalypse, 
which had commended the communitiesto which 
they were directed, was not noticed in them.— 
The whole objection will then rest on the men- 
tion made of Paul’s praise of the Ephesians, and 
the silence or suppression of that made by John, 
whence it is inferred, that Ignatius was either 
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unacquainted with the Apocalypse, or that he did 
not acknowledge it asa genuine work of the A pos- 
tle John. But is this conclusion valid? is it not 
possible that these passages of the Apocalypse 
may not have occurred to his memory ? or was 
he certain, that the Apocalypse was publicly read 
in Ephesus, Philadelphia, and Smyrna? if he 
were not, could he call to the minds of the 
Christians at Ephesus, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, 
the commendation given to them in a work, 
about which he was far from being fully certified, 
that it was in as great circulation in these three 
cities, as that Epistle, which Paul had sent to 
the Ephesians, was at Ephesus? It has indeed 
been conceived, that the Apocalypse had been 
very long known and generally read in the 
Churches at Ephesus, Philadelphia, Smyrna, 
Sardis, Thyatira, Laodicea, and Pergamus, be- 
cause it was dedicated to them, for it has been 
conceived, that John sent a copy of it to éach 
of them. Of this, however, no writer knew any 
thing before Tertullian; ΠΕ first made the as- 
sertion, AND THIS he inferred from the seven 
Kpistles alone. 


What reason indeed have we to expect the 
veal or Pseudo-Ignatius to have mentioned the 
Apocalypse? Each indeed might have supposed 
it to have been known at Ephesus, but not to 
have been publicly read there, and to have been 
also known at Philadelphia and Smyrna. But 
we shall soon find a testimony, that it was un- 
known in this last city, in the first half of the 
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second Century :—consequently, we can deduce 
no conclusion against its authenticity from the 
silence of the author of the genuine or spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius. Although he does not men- 
tion it, he might, nevertheless, have been well 
acquainted with it, and have considered it as a 
genuine writing of John the Apostle. Yet we have 
no compulsory reason obstinately to contradict 
him, who will not concede to the author of these 
Epistles an acquaintance with the Apocalypse. 
If he was not acquainted with it, what proof 
could be deduced from thence ?>—merely, that in 
Syria, where Ignatius lived, or in the Country, 
in which the inventor of these Epistles, if he was 
not a Syrian, resided, the Apocalypse was not in 
circulation at the end of the first Century, nor 
until about the middle of the second. Butit can 
im no wise be demonstrated from thence, that 
in this first epoch the Apocalypse was not in 
existence. For, in proof of its early existence at 
this period, we have just as ancient a witness in 
Justin Martyr ". However, immediately after the 
end of the first half of the second Century, the 
Apocalypse must have been also brought to 
Syria, and have been known to some ‘Teachers 
of this Country, since ‘Theophilus Antiochenus 
also made use of 10". 


‘The objection which has been derived from the 
silence of Papias on the subject, is by no means 


to be regarded as a proper objection, because in 


» Dialog. cum Tryph. p. 508. » Euseb. Η, E. iv, 24, 
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the resolution of the question, whether Papias 
quoted it in his work as a genuine writing of 
John the Apostle, as much may be said on the 
one side as on the other, and because a historical 
reason can be given, why Papias made no dog- 
matic use of it. It may be observed, once for all, 
as a generally admitted fact, that an argument 
taken from the silence of a writer, has little or 
no demonstrative evidence in the scale, and it is 
a great error to represent a writer before the 
tribunal of criticism as the denier of the authen- 
ticity of a book, because he does not mention or 
make use of it. 


The Apocalypse might certainly have been 
occasionally quoted in the Epistle of Polycarp ; 
but so also might the Gospel of St. John, of 
which no mention also is made. Had Polycarp 
been speaking of the writings of the Apostle 
John, his silence respecting his Gospel as well as 
his Apocalypse would certainly have been of great 
importance ; but who without injustice can re- 
quire him to have mentioned all the Aposto- 
lical writings known to him in an Epistle con- 
sisting but of few pages, on totally different 
subjects? Was that general dogmatical use 
then made of the writings of the Apostles, 
as in subsequent times? The history of Doc- 
trinal tradition denies this question. It is, 
however, equally as certain, that Polycarp 
was really acquainted with the Apocalypse, 
as it is probable, that he was not acquainted 
with it, because he does not mention tt in the 
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Epistle to the Church at Smyrna. In this 
Epistle, which was composed in the name of the 
whole Smyrnzean Church, a reference to the 
praise given to it in the Apocalypse may pro- 
bably be expected. But those who conceive 
that this must necessarily have been the case, if 
the Apocalypse were an authentic book of John 
the Apostle, proceed likewise from the unde- 
monstrated position, that John sent a copy of 
the Apocalypse to Smyrna, as well as to the 
remaining Churches, to which the other Epistles 
were directed. How could this be ? if John him- 
self never sent this work before the public ; if it 
was only found among his papers after his death, 
and would not have been published till a long 
time afterwards, unless the Apostle’s heirs had 
transmitted it to the Seven Churches. If this 
were really the fact, nothing is easier than the 
explanation, why no mention of it is made either 
in the Epistle of Polycarp, or in the Epistle of 
the Church atSmyrna. At the death of Polycarp, 
(c. 169. A.D.) it had not yet reached Smyrna, 
and Polycarp himself on this account could not 
have been acquainted with it, because at the 
time of his intimacy with John, it was kept con- 
cealed by him among his papers. 


Marcion certainly had not the Apocalypse, 
but only ten of Paul’s Epistles in his ᾽Αποστολος, 
from whence it can only be proved, that about 
the year 146, when Marcion left the district of 
Pontus, the Apocalypse, as well as the other 
writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, which 
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Marcion equally had not, as yet were unknown 
in this province of Asia Minor. 


It is granted, that it is not found in the ancient 
Syriac version of the New Testament, which is 
one of the objections, to which Hug has devoted 
his attention. It was, however, certainly known 
to some Syrian Christians in the second century, 
as the instance of Theophilus establishes beyond 
all contradiction, and in the fourth century it 
must have been almost generally received by 
the Syrians, because Ephrem makes an unli- 
mited use of it. 


The conduct of Presbyter Caius, of the Alogi, 
and Dionysius Alexandrinus, the two former of 
whom adduce Cerinthus as its author, and the 
latter Johannes Presbyter, proves in the strongest 
manner, that the General Tradition adjudged 
this Book to John the Evangelist. For, we 
know, that they attempted to support these as- 
sertions against the generally prevalent opinion, 
and that they did not make this attempt on 
historical, but solely on dogmatical and exege- 
tical grounds. 


The allegorical method of interpretation was 
certainly (as Origen himself concedes) applied 
to the refutation of the Millennarians, and was 
found conducive to this object ; it may indeed 
have contributed much to diminish the Op- 
ponents of the Apocalypse, although the ge- 
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neral estimation, which this Book gradually ob- 
tained in the Church from the time of Origen, 
was not indebted to it. Unless Origen, from 
whom the vast host of Allegorists proceeded, 
had historical grounds, he would not have con- 
sidered the Apocalypse to have been authen- 
tic, and have applied the Allegorical mode of 
interpretation to it. For, this style of interpre- 
tation presupposes a book of Divine Oriain, 
written by a Propuet of the Old ‘Testament, 
or by one of OUR LORD'S Aposttes, and 
could not be applied to any other Book. The 
allegorical expositors must therefore have been 
previously convinced of its authenticity, ere they 
proceeded to its exposition. Consequently, their 
judgment respecting its authenticity cannot be 
determined by their subsequent discovery ; viz. 
that the allegorical exposition of the Apocalypse 
destroyed all the support, which the Millennium 
derived from it. | 


It is also true, that the Apocalypse continued 
to have opponents for a long time, and never 
totally lost them. When Eusebius wrote his 
Ecclesiastical History, a part of the Church had 
just admitted it into the Canon of the New Tes- 
tament; but the remaining part declared it 
without scruple to be spurious. Afterwards 
also, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, the Author of the 60th Canon 
of Laodicea, the composer of the Apostolic 
Canon, and others, did not reckon it among the 
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Canonical Books of the New Testament. Yet 
we may not presume, that they all accounted 
the Apocalypse to have been a spurious book, 
falsely attributed to the Apostle John, and that 
they had particular historical authorities for 
this opinion. The reason why they denied to 
it a place in the Canon, was merely, that it had 
not always been included among the Libri Ec- 
clesiastict. This exclusion, however, from Ec- 
clesiastical use did not arise from doubts of its 
authenticity, but from the nature of its contents. 
The Jews also excluded particular books and 
sections of their Canon from the public reading 
in their Synagogues, and reckoned them in this 
respect among the no, without accounting 
them for that reason spurious and parts falsely 
inserted into the Canon. The case was the 
same with the Apocalypse among the Christians. 
The Synodic decisions at Hippo Regius (An. 
393), at Carthage (An. 397), and at Toledo 
(An. 633) caused THE WHOLE of the Catholic 
Church both in the East and West from the 7th 
Century downwards, to assign to the Apocalypse 
its rightful place in the Canon; but as yet it 
was not raised to the rank of a Liber Ecclesi- 
asticus. Yet, as some detached parties, viz. 
the Nestorians, or Chaldzean Christians, and 
the Jacobites in Syria’ and Mesopotamia read 


° The Chaldean Christians read the Bible according to the 
Peshito, and in general receive no book of the New Testament into 
their Canon, which is wanting in the Peshito. They, therefore, 
do not account the Apocalypse canonical, merely because it is not 
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the Canon in its whole extent, and excluded 
from it all, which was not a liber Eecclesiasticus, 
we may easily perceive, why they have not now 
the Apocalypse in their Canon, and are certi- 
fied, that they are not to be enumerated among 
the Deniers of its authenticity. 


From the third Century, however, to the pre- 
sent time, attempts have been made to produce 
proofs from the Book itself, that John the Evan- 
gelist could not have written it. Its peculi- 
arities of style and method, its dogmatical ideas, 
and some of its historical declarations have been 
alleged as sure criteria, that it could not have 
been composed by him, nor indeed have been 
extant in the Apostolic age. ‘These must 
now pass before our scrutiny, in the refuta- 
tion of which we shall be greatly indebted to 
Eichhorn’, 


contained in the Peshito. Hence, Ebed Jesu, one of their Teachers in 
the 13th century, does not include it in the New Testament, yet he 
does not therefore account it spurious or an interpolation. Cf. 
Asseman. Bibl. Or. Τὶ ili. P. 1. p. 12. 

The Monophysites in Syria and Mesopotamia read the New Tes- 
tament according to the Philoxenian version, and exclude the Apo- 
éalypse alone from its Canon. The reason probably is, that at 
the period, when the Jacobites seceded from the Eastern Catholic 
Church, and formed an Ecclesiastical Society of themselves, the 
Apocalypse had not been generally received into the Canon of the 
Oriental Church, The authority of Ab’ulfaraj, who ascribed it to 
Cerinthus, may have greatly contributed to its exclusion by the 
Jacobites in subsequent times from the Canon. 

? Ueber die innern Griinde gegen die Aerchtheit und Kanonicitat 
der Apocalypse, in S. Allzem. Bibl, der Bibl. Lit. Β, 3. 8. 
571. ff, 
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1. Dionysius Alexandrinus supported his no- 
tion, that another John was its author, from the 
vast difference in the diction and method, in the 
edeas, in the expression and connexion of them 
which is discernible between ἐξέ and the Gospel 
and first Epistle of John :—observing, that in the 
Apocalypse the author has no scruple in naming 
himself several times, but that in the other two 
writings, as well as in the second and third 
Epistle he does not NAME himself once, that in 
the Gospel he rather carefully avoids the NECES- 
SITY OF NAMING himself by means of various 
other specifications of his person, that the writer 
of the Apocalypse merely plumes himself on re- 
velations received from Jesus Christ in visions, 
and never says, as the Apostle John in his Gos- 
pel and first Epistle, that he had formerly been 
on terms of personal intimacy with him; that we 
miss in the Apocalypse, (which, by means of many 
barbarisms and solecisms, stands at the greatest 
possible distance from the correct style, in which 
the Gospel and the first Epistle of John are 
written, ) the greatest part of the peculiar expres- 
sions and ideas, which render the Gospel and 
jirst Epistle of John recognizable as the works 
of one writer, and distinguish them from all other 
Books. 


It is assuredly correct, that the author of the 
Apocalypse zames himself several times (1. 1, 4. 
9.; xxii. 8.) which John never did in his Gospel 
and first Epistle, and that, if the two other 
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Epistles, which now immediately follow his first 
in the Canon, be justly assignable to him, it seems 
really to have been his plan to have avoided his 
own name in his writings, for in both these 
Epistles he merely calls himself ὁ zpsoBurepoc, 
which is a title that he bore at Ephesus. But 
how will this objection stand, if John wrote the 
Apocalypse a considerable time before >—may 
he not only have adopted this custom, in those 
later times, to which the composition of his Epis- 
tles and Gospels is to be referred ? How will it 
stand ?p—if John never published the Apoca- 
lypse, and if it was only found among his papers 
after his death :—may not the circumstance of 
John having mentioned his name in it have been 
one of the reasons of his allowing it to remain 
unpublished ? and might he not, on this very 
account, latterly have adopted the custom of 
avoiding the mention of his name in all his writ- 
ings ?>—It is very natural, that John should speak 
in his Gospel of his personal intercourse with 
Jesus, because he there details the history of his 
life from the commencement of his ministerial 
office to his Resurrection: also, in his first Epis- 
tle, he shews himself to have been personally 
conversant with Jesus, and to have been an Eye- 
witness of his actions, yet not as if it were his 
custom to boast of this honour. John only does 
this in the introduction to his first Epistle, and 
this introduction refers merely to his Gospel, 
which he wished thereby once more to render 
credible, as the account of an Eye-witness; 
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‘How then can it be reasonably argued from these 
two, that John ought also to have mentioned 
himself in the Apocalypse, as a Companion of 
Jesus, and as an immediate witness of his Dis- 
courses and Actions? For the Apocalypse is 
not a historical work, but is rather occupied 
with merely ideal subjects, which have no 
connection with the Biography of Jesus? It 
contains symbolical and prophetic descrip- 
tions, which John represents as revelations 
communicated to him by Jesus Christ ;—would 
John, then, in it boast of any thing relative to 
his connection with Jesus Christ? Would it 
not rather be the first, the most natural, and 
most appropriate thing for him to boast of these 
revelations received from him ?—It is admitted, 
that in the Gospel and first Epistle of John cer- 
tain expressions, ideas, and terms so often occur, 
that they must be accounted favourite expres- 
sions and ideas of the writer: it must therefore 
be somewhat surprising, that in the Apocalypse, 
they are in some parts missing entirely, that in 
others they only occur in the most sparing de- 
gree. But, ifthis work had been composed about 
20 or 30 years earlier than both, could not John 
in this long interval have appropriated to him- 
self these peculiar ideas, have habituated him- 
self to these particular expressions and terms ἢ 
And must not we take into the account the 
difference of the subject, and the circumstance 
of John having but little originality in the Apo- 
ealypse, of his having copied a great number of 
VOL. 1. ] 
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the passages in the Old Testament, and conse- 
quently spoken for the most part in the ideas 
and expressions of others >—Nor, can it be de- 
nied, that the Apocalypse not only differs con- 
siderably from John’s Gospel and Epistles, by 
means of its far more frequent Hebraisms and 
Aramaisms, but also by means of its many vio- 
lations of the Greek Grammar and Syntax: yet, 
if we have reason to believe the Apocalypse to 
have been considerably older than John’s other 
writings, this objection may be just as easily 
invalidated, as the preceding. If, for instance, 
the question related to a Jewish writer born, 
brought up, and educated at Alexandria in 
Egypt, the great difference of style might fairly 
amount to an irrefutable argument, that the 
author of the Gospels and Epistles could not 
have been the author of the Apocalypse. For 
we might expect from such an one, that as to the 
principal elements his style must have been alike 
both in his earlier and later works. But the 
question relates to a Galilean, a man of no 
polished education, an ἀνὴρ ἰδιωτης και ἀγράμματος 
(as he is called in Acts iv. 13.) who spoke the 
Aramean language, as long as he remained in 
Palestine, and at most only knew enough of 
the Greek, to be able to express himself in it, 
when compelled to do so, who not until he lived 
abroad among men, who spoke pure Greek, be- 
came better versed in its. idiom, and probably then 
for the first time commenced his attempts at 
Greek composition, and only acquired very gra- 
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dually the facility of speaking and writing it 
with greater purity and correctness? Can it 
then be expected from such an one, without in- 
justice and violence, that all his Greek writings 
should have the same quality of style? Every 
one will be just enough to admit, that in the 
sentence thus to be passed upon his writings, re- 
spect must be paid to theirage. Now, if it may 
be proved, that John wrote his Apocalypse in 
the time of Nero or Galba, but his Gospel and 
Epistles not until a considerable time afterwards, 
can any proof be deduced from the faulty style 
of the Apocalypse, that it does not belong to the 
author of the Gospel and the Epistles ? And is 
it not most perfectly and necessarily consonant 
to John’s progress in Greek, that it should 
not be written in the purer and more correct 
style, which his Gospel and Epistles present, 
but that it should contain evidence of being the 
imperfect and faulty work of one, who also spoke 
and wrote Aramaic, and had just begun to prac- 
tise Greek composition ? 


Ii. According to the account of Epiphanius, 
those, whom he called the Alogi, founded their 
assertion, that the Apocalypse was falsely attri- 
buted to John, on the fourth Epistle (1. 18 —29.) 
being directed to the Church at Smyrna, in 
which city, at the time that John 15 said to have 
written the Apocalypse, there was no Christian 
Church. This objection against the authenticity 
of the Apocalypse, its more modern Antagonists 
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have pronounced very weighty, because the Alogt 
dwelt in Thyatira and its neighbourhood, and 
therefore must have known, ΕΝ a Christian 
Church was established in this city. 


_ On this conclusion the whole strength of the 
argument rests; but who will concede the neces- 
sary consequence ? The Alogi at Thyatira might 
have been able to ascertain, when a Christian 
Church was established there ; but the question 
is, did they rightly ascertain it ? How many ex- 
amples have we, in Ecclesiastical History, of the 
later inhabitants of a place erring in respect of 
the time and persons, when and by whom Chris- 
tianity was introduced and naturalized among 
them! and what reason have we for making the 
Anti-Montanist Christians of Thyatira in the be- 
ginning of the third Century, better acquainted 
with the history of antiquity? It may be ad- 
mitted, that the Christian Church at that time in 
Thyatira might have more certain data for re- 
tracing it to the time of its origin; and they may 
have beenassured, that it did not exist till several 
years after the death of the Apostle John. On 
this, then, the Alogi founded their assertion, that 
this Apostle could not have written the Apoca- 
lypse. But they leave the question unexamined, 
whether a Christian Church did not indeed exist 
at Thyatira in the Apostolic age, which afterwards 
fell into decay? We have a great inducement to 
believe this to have been the case. According to 
the accounts of the Acts of the Apostles (xvi. 
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14. &c.) Paul converted Lydia at Philippi in Mace- 
donia : she was a dealer in purple from Thyatira, 
and travelled with her family in her commercial 
capacity to different countries, returning in the 
intermediate times again to Thyatira her proper 
residence: all the members of her family were 
baptized together with her, and may it not be 
concluded from their readiness and liberality to- 
wards Paul and his assistants, that during some 
longer or permanent residence in their native 
city, they laboured to procure converts to the 
new doctrines among their relations, friends, and’ 
fellow-citizens ἢ Have not many thousand local 
Christian Churches originated in this way? 
Lydia was a Jewish Proselytess (σεβομενη τον Ocov) 
and it may rationally be supposed, that other 
Proselytes were also resident in Thyatira. 
Christianity undeniably made its first and rapid 
progress in Asia Minor among these: how 
strongly thereby is the hypothesis corroborated, 
that this Lydia and her family were the original 
causes of Christianity being spread in the city 
of Thyatira shortly after the middle of the first 
Century, and of a Christian Church having been 
there in the times of Nero and Galba, when 
John, according to all probability, wrote his 
Apocalypse ! It may only have been a small one, 
for we must not in general suppose most of the 
Christian Churches in the Apostolic age to 
have been an assembly of many thousands : and 
this may have been the cause, why after a short 
time it again fellinto decay. Other causes, in- 
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deed, such as persecutions, may. have contri- 
buted to it ; for how many other examples does 
not History commemorate of the rapid rise of 
Christian Churches, and their subsequent dis- 
appearance in consequence of the calamities of 
the age! Such appears to have been the fate of 
the first Christian Community at Thyatira. Per- 
haps, a hundred years afterwards, a new Church 
arose in this city, after the memory of the first 
had long since been obliterated. Can we then 
wonder, that a part. of the members of this se- 
cond Church, which was partly inclined to the 
opinions of the Montanists, partly to those of 
the Alogi, asserted, that, there had been no 
Christian Church in the city of Thyatira in the 
time of John the Apostle ? 


Iii. It has been alleged, that the Apoca- 
lypse, in some passages, contradicts not only the 
Dogmatism of the Gospeéd and of the Epistles. of 
John, but the Apostolical doctrines in general ; 
these objections, however, are such fallacious. 
deductions from the Biblical, passages, which 
are cited in their support, that we shall pass. 
them by, and proceed to objection 


IV. The Author of the Apocalypse. was in- 
deed acquainted with the whole of the New 
Testament, and made use of tt as he ,thought: 
proper. Cludius attempts. to establish. this, 
by, references, to the other books. 6. g, com- 
pare, 
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el with Matt. xi. 15. 
ii. 5. x. 32. 
ii. 21. xxvi. 52. 
xiii. 13.; xix. 90. xxiv. 24. 
xiv. 14. | xii. 41 —48. 
Xvill. 24. Xxlll. 37. 
xix: 7. xxl. 2., xxv. 10. 
il. 5. with Luke ix. 26. 
ix. 16. xxill. 23. 
xe xxl. 24. 
xix. 9. xiv. 15. 
vil. 14. with John xxi. 15. 
ii. 28. vill. 28. 
ix. 4. vi. 27. 
i. 5. with the Acts. xxvi. 23. 
i. 14. 20. xv. 20. 
i. 3. with Paul’s Epist. Rom. xii. 11. 
ix. 20. Rom. i. 20. 
il. 17. 1 Cor. iv. 8. 
m: Js 1 Cor. xv. 51. 
xx. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 54. 56. 
xiv. 4. 2 Cor. xi. 2. 
xvi. 15. 2 Cor. v. 3. 
ΧΧΙ. 5. 2-Cor. v. 17. 
ix. 21. Gal. v. 19, 20. 
xxi. 17, Eph. v. 27. 


xxii. 15. Phil. ui. 2. cf. the 
7 whole passage with 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
ii. 5. Phil. iv. 3. 
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C. v. 13. with Phil. ii. 10. 
il. 3. xvi. 13. 1 Thess. v. 2, 3. 
xxi. 8. 1 Tim: 1. 9;'10. 
xvi. 4.; xix. 16. 1 Tim. vi. 15., ἄχ. 
xxi. 21. 2 Tim. 4. 22.; -Heb. 


xii. 25. 


With Peter and Jude 


1.6. v. 10. 1 Pet. u. 5. 9. 
n: 14 2 Pet. ii. 15,16.; Jude 
ver. 11. 

xed. 2 Pet. im. 19. 


He seems to have noticed the Epistle of 
James,—e. 2. 


xiv. 4 James 1. 18. 
and the Epistle of John, 
πα 1}. 1 John v. 10. 


The inference, which is attempted to be de- 
duced from this collation of passages is, that, 
the author of the Apocalypse had the whole of 
the New Testament before him, consequently, 
that he could not have written it before the end 
of the first, or rather the beginning of the se- 
cond Century. 


If the premises be correct, the correctness. of 
the inference also must be admitted; yet may 
we notwithstanding maintain, that John was 
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the Author of the Apocalypse. For, as it may 
be proved, that he lived nearly to the end of the 
first Century, so the Apocalypse might have 
been written in the last years of his life, after 
all the writings of the New Testament already 
lay before him. Both ancient and modern ex- 
positors have indeed deemed the composition 
of the Apocalypse to have been the Evan- 
gelist’s last literary labour, and believed, that 
with this work he closed, and as it were sealed. 
the Collection of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment. But, the chief question is, are the pre- 
mises of this conelusion correct ? Now, if we ac- 
curately collate the passages here extracted from 
the Apocalypse, wherein the other Books of the. 
New Testament are said to have been used, we 
shall be irresistibly convinced, that this conclu- 
sion has no solid ground, and rests on a mere 
fallacy. 


Because Jesus (Matt. xi. 15.) says ὁ ἔχων ora 
ἀκουειν, ἀκουετω» and because in the dedicatory 
Epistle to the Church at Ephesus and else- 
where, the words, 6 ἔχων ove, akovoatw τι το Πνευμα 
λεγει, occur, the composer of the Apocalypse is 
affirmed to have made use of the Gospel of 
Matthew. But did not Jesus very frequently 
make use of that formulary of exhortation ? and 
might it not have been known from oral tradi- 
tion to the author of the Apocalypse, as a very 
frequent expression of Jesus ? or are the words 
indeed so uncommon, that they could not of. 
themselves have occurred to the author of the 
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Apocalypse ? In the same manner, has he ex- 
amined the fanciful analogy, which Cludius has 
endeavoured to establish from these passages, in 
which he has completely disproved the infer- 
ence deduced from them; arguing, that if the 
same fallacious principle were extended, it might 
not only thus be demonstrated, that John made 
use of the other Books of the New Testament, 
but also that he made use of most of the Greek 
and Roman Classics. 


V. At the time, when the Apocalypse was 
written, the- Martyrs must have been very much 
honored, if not adored, since, for the sake of 
raising their dignity, Jesus is represented as the 
jst Martyr. (1.5.3; 11.14.) Ltis said of them, 
that they stand before the throne of God and 
serve Him, day and night, that they suffer 
no more hunger nor thirst, nor heat, nor want, 
for the Lamb feeds them, and God wipes away 
all tears from their eyes. (vii. 14—17.) How 
greatly. from the very first, those Christians 
were respected, who amidst oppression and 
persecutions remained: true to their convic- 
tions, the Epistles of the Apostles inform us, in’ 
which they are very frequently commended, and 
in what a high light those, who lost their lives 
for Christianity, were regarded, the example of 
Stephen certifies us. Hence the Apostles ac- 
counted the maintenance of the Faith under 
persecutions and sufferings as an indispensable 
criterion of a-perfect Christian ; which idea-was 
afterwards: greatly misunderstood, and’ misled 
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many to seek the Crown of Martyrdom. Con- 
sequently the Apocalypse in no one point of 
view represents any thing relative to this sub- 
ject in a light contrary to that, in which it was 
accepted in the Apostolic age. For, all the 
writings of the New ‘Testament represented 
Jesus Christ as the first sufferer, and all the 
Apostles taught, that those who suffered with 
Christ should also reign with him in the General 
Assembly of the Blessed. 


VI. Before the Apocalypse was written, the 
Christians must have experienced great perse- 
cutions, on account of the many Martyrs who 
are mentioned in it, (vi. 9. ; xvi. 6. ; xx. 4.) who. 
cry for vengeance, (vi. 9., &c.) who have come 
out of great tribulation, and consecrated their 
garments in the Blood of the Lamb. (vii. 14.) 
It is said of religion personified in subsequent 
times, I saw the Woman drunk with the blood of 
the Saints and with the blood of the Witnesses of 
Jesus. (xvi. 6.) Ifthe Apocalypse had been a 
historical narrative, it might have been con- 
cluded from these passages, that at the time of 
its composition, very many Christian Martyrs 
must have already fallen. But it is merely a Pro- 
phetico-imaginative Description :—the Author 
foresaw, and had every reason to foresee, that 
through the fury. of the Jews and Pagans, many: 
Christians. would be forced to seal their testi- 
monies with their blood; the laws of poetical 
Licence allowed him to insert. this. foreseen 
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event, as a real line in his picture: who then 
will venture to explain or contradict from His- 
tory this statement, which is to be considered 
merely as ideal, from the point of view at which 
the Author of the Apocalypse beheld it ? There 
is nothing historical in it from beginning to 
end : the statement must be regarded as ΤῊ τς 
and in this light John could have indeed said the 
whole of this under Nero or Galba. 


VIL. Where 15 much in the Apocalypse, which 
7s unworthy of an Apostle of Jesus, because it 
manifestly belongs to the popular superstition of 
the Jews, at that time :—e. g. c. xiv. 18. an 
Angel is mentioned, as the Guardian of Fire, 
Water, &c.—It must first be proved, that John 
had entirely emancipated himself from the po- 
pular superstition of the Jews, when he wrote 
the Apocalypse. This, however, will be ex- 
tremely difficult, because this Apostle, even in 
his Gospel, speaks of an Angel, who descended 
at certain periods into the Bath at Bethesda ° 
(John v. 1., &c.) 


VII. Tf John the Evangelist be the author of 
the Apocalypse, he could in no case have written 


o It will not follow from these passages, that John believed these 
popular ideas, or wished them to be believed ; it is more probable, 
that they were mere allusions to the popular notions, which had 
become admixed with the phraseology of the age, and might per- 
tinently be adduced in such a symbolical work, as the Apocalypse :— 
or their citation may be explained on the same principle, as Hug has 
explained those in the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 
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it before the time of Nero. But he was then 
certainly in his sixtieth year, at which age the 
fancy is no longer sufficiently strong and lively, 
to be able to sketch so vivid a picture, as the 
Apocalypse presents to us. 


All that History has informed us respecting 
John, seems to intimate, that it was very late 
before he felt the effects of Age. The History 
of Literature moreover furnishes us with a multi- 
tude of examples, in which the poetical energy 
of the Genius has been but little or not at all 
lost in increasing years. 


IX. The Apocalypse is such a confused 
jumble of unnatural and grotesque mages, of 
obscure symbols, extraordinary scenes, and sin- 
gular phantoms, and is a mixture of ideas and 
descriptions borrowed from others, thrown toge- 
ther in such disorder, that we seem to detract from 
the credit of the Evangelist John, by harbouring 
the idea, that he was the author of this Book. 


However correct these remarks may be, they 
can only disprove the good taste and originality 
of John, and can have no connection with the 
solution of the question—D1ip Joun THE Evan- 
GELIST WRITE THE APOCALYPSE ? 


Such are Bertholdt’s replies to the objections 
of Cludius more particularly :—in which many 
of the objections were too trifling to require a 
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refutation, and many of the refutations might 
have been rendered more forcible and argumen- 
tative. From hence, however, he proceeds to 
consider the internal arguments in favour of the 
authenticity of the Book. 


I. Since the Apocalypse is a poetical work, 
which represents a general idea in images and 
symbols, the question can only rightfully be, 
whether these ideas, thus couched in figures and 
symbols, be conformable to the Genius of Chris- 
tianity in general, and to the genius of St. John’s 
other writings in particular? And this question 
must, without reservation, be answered affirma- 
tively. That Christianity will be victorious over 
the irreligious and wicked World, over Judaism 
and Heathenism—is the idea which constitutes 
the soul of the Book, which makes it merely a 
Poetico-symbolical Commentary on the Parables 
of Jesus respecting the grain of mustard (Matt. 
xiii. 31., &c.) the leaven (Matt. xii. 33., &c.), 
and that, which Jesus (John xii. 31.) says of the 
Judgment impending over the world. 


IJ. The “ Christology” of the Apocalypse is 
not merely perfectly conformable, in general, but 
in many individual characteristic definitions, to 
the “ Christology’ of John’s Gospel. Bauer 
has indeed excited the suspicion, that the Apo- 
calypse in this respect was only conformable to 
the Gospel of John, because the Author, who 
was a Christian Proselyte from Judaism, and had 
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been a learned Jew well versed in all the theo- 
ries of the Judaico-Cabbalistical Theology, re- 
presents himself as John the Evangelist. But, 
although we would not deny the possibility of a 
person, by means of repeated, accurate, and in- 
tense study of the Gospel of John, becoming so 
well acquainted with the “ Christology’ of this 
Apostle, as to be able faithfully to imitate it, 
even to the minutest niceties, nevertheless con- 
formities of another Description to the Gospel 
and Epistles of John moreover occur in the 
Apocalypse, to which the attempts and imitation 
of an Impostor have certainly never attained. 


III. As far as the difference of subject and 
form of composition permits, such a conformity 
with respect to the style of expression in pecu- 
liar and figurative words, and with respect to the 
connexion of ideas, between the Apocalypse and 
the Gospel and Epistles of John, is remarked, 
as induces us to suppose the same Author to 
have written all of them. We should be obliged 
to pronounce the Apocalypse, at least half of it, 
as a master-piece or rather a miracle of literary 
fraud, if we were inclined with Bauer to account 
this coincidence, which generally descends even 
to minutiz, merely as a happy imitation. For, 
the conformity goes still farther. 


IV. Although the Gospel and Epistles of John 
were written at a much later time, and composed 
in incomparably better Greek, yet even in them 
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the language remarkably inclines to the Hebrew, 
particularly to the Aramzean idiom, whereby the 
Greek Diction becomes incorrect. But the 
greatest singularity is, that these errors are ex- 
actly of the same sort,as those in the Apocalypse, 
only more numerous and more gross. Would an 
impostor have possessed sufficient shrewdness 
and adroitness, to have produced this similarity ? 
Besides, what object would he have had in multi- 
- plying these errors, which he had observed as 
something peculiar in the Gospel and Epistles of 
John, and in giving a still more incorrect style 
to the Apocalypse, which he had falsely attri- 
buted toJohn? To this question, as far as I can 
judge, no answer can be given. If the Impostor 
had been capable of detecting the errors of Greek 
idiom in the Gospel and Epistles of John, he 
must also have been capable of at least writing 
as good Greek, as that, in which these produc- 
tions are written. For what purpose then would 
he have given to himself the unavailing trouble 
of investing the spurious work in a still more cor- 
rupt style? Could it have escaped his notice, 
that he would thereby be adopting the surest 
means of causing its spuriousness to be suspect- 
ed? Asin every thing else he is said to have pro- 
ceeded with so much shrewdness and dexterity, 
for the purpose of concealing himself under the 
person of John the Evangelist, would he not 
here have acted in manifest contradiction to 
himself? But will not this matter on the other 
hand be perfectly explained, if we admit John to 
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have been the author of the Apocalypse, and to 
have written it, at an earlier period ἢ Whenhe 
wrote his Gospel and Epistles, he had habituated 
himself to a more correct Greek phraseology, yet 
not to one quite correct, so that, although he was 
not entirely free from his former errors, he was 
guilty of them less frequently and not so grossly. 


V. In John’s Gospel (xix. 37.) the passage 
from Zach. xii. 10. is thus expressed contrary to 
all the ancient versions, ὄψονται εἰς ὃν ἐξεκεντησαν, 
and we read almost in the same words in Apoc. 
1. 1. ὄψεται αὐτον πᾶς ὀφϑαλμος, καὶ οἵτινες αὐτον ἐξεκεντη- 
σαν. Canit be supposed, that the Impostor, who 
in many passages would have so badly supported 
his character, would have directed his attention 
to the style of John’s Gospel even to this nicety, 
and in imitation of it have allowed to himself a 
variation from the Alexandrine version, which 
was commonly received among the Hellenists ? 
Or must we not rather from this circumstance in- 
fer the identity of the author of the Apocalypse, 
and of our fourth Gospel ὃ 


If, then, from the preceding inquiries, we 
deduce a general result, it must be this: that 
WE HAVE A POSITIVE CERTAINTY, THAT JOHN 
THE EVANGELIST wrote an APOCALYPSE, 
AND THAT WE HAVE ALSO SUFFICIENT GROUND 
FOR RECOGNIZING IT IN THE Book, WHICH 
stanps UNDER HIS NAME τιν THE Canon 
oF THE New TESTAMENT. 

VOL. I. m 
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- We must now pursue the discussion with an 
epitomized Translation of the section, relative to 
the time and place, when and where the Apoca- 
lypse was composed. John relates (i. 9.) that he 
had received the visions, which he describes in 
the Apocalypse, in the island of Patmos, (now 
called Palmosa,) and although he does not ex- 
pressly add, that he also noted them down in this 
island, we have, nevertheless, sufficient reason to 
believe it. For he was, at the same time, com- 
manded to write in a Book the Visions, which had 
been communicated to him, and to send it to the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor. Hence it fol- 
lows, that John could not have written the 
Apocalypse in Asia Minor :—he must therefore 
have written it before his return from Patmos, 
consequently in Patmos itself, from whence he 
immediately repaired to the Continent of Asia 
Minor, without any intermediate residence in 
another place. The materials are certainly mere 
Fiction. John had not really the visions, and con- 
sequently did not receive the command to write 
them down, but he himself invented and devised. 
them, and wrote them down of his own ac- 
cord. This, however, makes no difference: John 
must have done it in some place or another, and 
as he names the island of Patmos, what reason 
have we for disbelieving him? Yet this allega- 
tion, that John saw these visions on the island of 
Patmos might be classed under the imaginative 
part, as Eichhorn has actually classed it. That 
it may be so classed no one can dispute ; yet 

1 | 
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the reasons which should make the admission 
of the contrary impossible, are not decisive. 
If (says Eichhorn) John’s residence at Patmos 
be not assignable to poetic fiction, he will have 
delivered by the mixture of historical and non- 
historical circumstances, an anomalous work of 
fiction, which no critic possessing any taste can 
justify. But the assertion, that John was in the 
isle of Patmos, and there received the visions 
described in the book, is in no wise connected 
with these, nor is it even intermixed with them 
by one single stroke of the picture. The scene 
of the visions is not Patmos :—at one time it 
is Heaven, at another it is the space between 
Heaven and Earth, at another Juda and Jeru- 
salem, &c. Not a single circumstance in all oc- 
curs at Patmos, which is afterwards no more 
mentioned. Hence, it 1s most manifest, that 
the Poet himself separated from the poetic Fic- 
tion, the account, that he had received these vi- 
sions, whilst he was in Patmos. It is merely 
the mention of the local point of view, whence 
the Author drew these symbolical pictures, and 
consequently must be considered to be historical. 
For John must have been somewhere, when he 
asserts himself to have received these visions, and 
is there any reason for supposing, that he should 
not have named this place ? I know none, which 
compels us to deny this question. The ancient 
Hebrew Prophets generally say, where they 
were, when they received their visions, e. g. Eze- 
kiel (i. 1.) says, that he was on the river Chabor. 
m 2 
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Who, however, has dared to pronounce these de- 
clarations not historical ? And if the Prophets 
were led to other places in their afflatus or ec- 
stases, it is always mentioned by them: e.g. Ezek. 
viii. 1—3. Now since the author of the Apoca- 
lypse has almost too slavishly chosen for his 
patterns Ezekiel and all the other prophets 
who have described visions, would he not in 
this point have remained true to his Prototypes ὃ 
would he not therefore have likewise said, that he 
came there, not in reality, but in an ecstasis, and 
saw his visions there ? Would he not, instead 
of writing (1. 9, 10.) ἐγενομὴν ἐν τῇ νησῳ τῇ καλουμενῃ 
Tlatpw, δια τον λογον τοῦ Θεοῦ, και δια τὴν μαρτυριαν Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ. ᾿Εγενομην ἐν πνευματι, και ἤκουσα ὀὁπισω μου 
φωνὴν peyadny, have rather written, éyevounv ἐν 
πνευματι ἐν τῇ νήσῳ TH καλουμενῃ Ι΄ατμῳ, δια Tov λογον 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, και δια τὴν μαρτυριαν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, και ἠκουσα 
ὀπισω μου φωνὴν μεγαλην ἢ This we might justly 
expect, if the residence at Patmos was merely 
to be regarded as a fiction; but the clause δια 
τον λογον τοῦ Θεοῦ, και τὴν paorupiay ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
proves, that John wished to be historically un- 
derstood. It has, however, been doubted, whe- 
ther beyond these assertions in the Apocalypse 
there was any authority for John having ever 
been at Patmos. Tertullian, "indeed, affirms 
it, in whose time it must have been a generally 
extended tradition; Clemens Alexandrinus * 
speaks of it, as of a fact well known, and 

p De Preescript Her. § 36, So also Irenzeus said according to 


the Chronicon of Eusebius, 
a Apud. Eus. H.’E. iii. 23, 
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some time afterwards Origen appeals to THE 
ANCIENT TRADITION In his communication of 
the same account. This tradition could not 
have been simply derived from the Apocalypse, 
because it must have been known in the first 
Century, whether John was ever in that island, 
and he was a personage of too much impor- 
tance, for the attention of the Church not to 
have been directed towards him, consequently 
we cannot reconcile to ourselves the existence of 
this tradition, without supposing it to have been 
founded on fact. If we are not to judge of this 
assertion (i. 9, 10.) as a historical truth, how can 
we account for his cotemporaries and successors 
having maintained, that he actually was in Pat- 
mos? and would not this obvious fiction, so 
gravely detailed as a history, have raised doubts 
against the authenticity of the Book ? and would 
not its opponents in thethird Century, whosought 
every means of assailing it from ΑΝΟΙΕΝΤ TRa- 
DITION, have adduced this formidable objection 
against it? We must therefore decide it to have 
been a historical truth, that John really lived for 
some time at Patmos, and there wrote the Apo- 
calypse. 


Several reasons have been assigned for his 
arrival in this island. We cannot conjecture it 
to have been voluntary, for the purpose of 
spreading the doctrines of Christianity there : 
for it was merely an inhospitable rock, never in- 
habited by more than a few hundred people living 
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in the most abject poverty. . The words, δια τὸν 
λογον τοῦ Θεοῦ, και δια τὴν μαρτυριᾶν Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
(i. 9.) cannot therefore imply, for the purpose of 
spreading the Divine Doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
Consequently, it will also follow from hence, 
that his residence there could not have been 
accidental,—from his having landed in the island, 
remained and taught the Gospel there, in con- 
sequence of having been driven there (on a 
voyage probably from Ephesus, or from another 
place to Ephesus) by a storm, or some parti- 
cular business, which the ship, in which he was, 
had at Patmos. Of this we are certified by 1. 9., 
ἔγω ωαννης, ὁ και ἀδελφος ὑμῶν, Kat συγκοινωνος ἐν 
τῇ ϑλιψει. Something disagreeable must have 
therefore occurred to him, which was connected 
with his stay in this place. We now easily per- 
ceive, what must be the meaning of δια τον λογον 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, καὶ δια τὴν μαρτυριαν Incov Χριστοῦ. They 
shew why he was ἐν ϑλιψει, and why he re- 
sided on the desert island of Patmos. He how- 
ever calls himself συγκοινωνος ἐν τῇ SA uber; conse- 
quently, the Christians in Asia Minor must have 
been, at that time, in a disturbed state. Those 
at Smyrna were exposed to the danger of being 
cast into prison. (i. 10.) At Pergamus, they 
had already been exposed to severe persecu- 
tions ; one of them had already suffered martyr- 
dom, and the others still remained faithful to the 
Gospel (ii. 13.) On the other hand, at Sardis 
some of the Christians had been induced to apos- 
tatize by fear (11. 4, 5.) Thus, a general distress 
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then prevailed among the Christians of Asia Mi- 
nor, during which John was banished to Patmos’, 
as a punishment for having preached the doc- 
trines of Christianity. This assertion of the ancient 
Ecclesiastical historians being therefore fully cor- 
roborated by the Book itself, should we not be 
guilty of Hyperscepticism, if we disbelieved it ? 


The most ancient Fathers as well as modern 
Scholars differ, notwithstanding, respecting the 
time, when he was banished to Patmos, and wrote 
the Apocalypse. Dorotheus, who is said to have 
been Bishop of Tyre in the fourth Century, and 
to have written a Biography of the Prophets, 
Apostles, and Disciples of our Lord, fixes John’s 
Banishment to Patmos in the time of Trajan, 
and according to another MS. of his Book, in the 
time of Adrian. But, Ireneus, and probably 
Tertullian also, Victorinus of Petavia, Jerome, 
Sulpitius Severus, and many more, refer it to the 
reign of Domitian. This opinion must have been 
the most commonly received, because Eusebius 
several times makes mention of it. Yet accord- 
ing to the subscription of the Syriac Apocalypse, 
edited by Ludovicus De Dieu, it took place 
during the reign of Nero, and according to Epi- 
phanius, during that of Claudius. 


* A tradition is preserved in connection with this by Tertullian 
de Pres. Her. § 86, “ habes Romam, ubi Apostolus Johannes, post- 
quam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in Insulam rele- 
gatur.’’ Also by Eusebius in his Chronicon on the 14th year of 
Domitian, Ἰωαννὴν τὸν Θεολογον ᾿Αποστολον ἐν Παγμῳ τῇ νήσῳ 

> ΕἸ c ε e e , ~ - ε 
περιωρεσεν" ἐνθα τὴν ἈΑποκαλυψιν εωρακεν, WOO αγιος Εὐρηνεῖος φησι. 
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But we can argue nothing against the fact from 
this uncertainty respecting the time, because 
the tradition, which mentions the Apostle’s ba- 
nishment, neither declares the time, when it hap- 
pened, nor the Emperor, who commanded it. 
This was the case in Egypt.—Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Origen notice it as a most positive 
fact, but record neither the time nor the Em- 
peror, and they certainly would not have passed 
over these in silence, if the ancient tradition of 
the Egyptian Church had commemorated any 
particulars of it. In other Countries this tradition 
was deemed too bare, and attempts were made 
to clothe it. Thus each naturally proceeded 
from his own conjectures, and as these were 
variously and in general not most accurately 
founded, hence arose the vastly different opinions 
with which we meet. To comprehend, how the 
Banishment of John can be placed under the 
reign of Trajan or even of Adrian, and how the 
composition of the Apocalypse also can be placed 
in the latter part of the Evangelist’s life, we 
should bear in mind, that many of the ancients 
believed the Apocalypse to have been his last 
work, with which he closed and as it were sealed, 
in his extreme old age, the collection of the 
Christian Revelations. Eichhorn ingeniously 
explains the idea of John’s Banishment being re- 
ferred to the reign of Domitian, from it being 
known, that he was released at the succession of 
anew Emperor. Consequently, a period in the 
history of the reigns of the Czsars was sought, 
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in which Banishments occurred, from which a 
subsequent fortunate period granted a release. 
Now, as History mentions such Banishments by 
Domitian, and at the same time records, that after 
his death the Roman Senate rescinded the order 
of Banishment, and allowed each exile to re- 
turn to his Dwelling-place, they had no hesi- 
tation in fixing John’s Banishment to Patmos in 
the reign of Domitian. The assertion, that John 
was exiled to the desert Isle of Patmos under the 
Emperor Nero, seems not merely to have been 
occasioned by the Persecutions, which this 
Tyrant impended over the Christians, but rather 
to have proceeded from the exegetical exposi- 
tions of some passages in the Apocalypse, to 
which we shall hereafter return. We cannot 
so easily guess what induced Epiphanius to place 
the Banishment of John under the reign of Clau- 
dius Cesar. This opinion seems to be entirely 
peculiar to him: yet he delivers itin connection 
with such circumstances, as exhibit it as a great 
chronological error, and on that account exclude 
the hypothesis, that Epiphanius derived it from 
any ancient tradition. For, Epiphanius says, 
that at his return, which likewise took place 
under Claudius, John was ninety years old. He 
did not in his historical ignorance perceive the 
contradiction, which by means of this assertion 
he was making to himself, and probably allowed 
himself to be thus misled by the opinion main- 
tained by other ancient Writers, that John was 
banished from Rome to Patmos, and by the 
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conjecture, that the expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome which was commanded by Claudius, 
also extended to the Christians established 
there. 


Thus have we endeavoured to ascertain the 
occasions and reasons of the different opinions 
maintaimed by the ancient Ecclesiastical Histo- 
rians respecting the time of John the Evange- 
list’s Banishment to the isle of Patmos, and re- 
specting the time of the Composition of the 
Apocalypse. But in modern times other Deci- 
sions discrepant from these have been given. 
FRichhorn most confidently asserts, that the Apo- 
calypse was composed in one of the years imme- 
diately after the Destruction of Jerusalem, con- 
sequently in the reign of Vespasian, between the 
years of our Lord 71—78. He says, that the 
Apocalypse presupposes the destruction of Je- 
rusalem to have already taken place, otherwise 
John could not have conceived the notion of 
representing the decline of Judaism under the 
figure of the Destruction of the Jewish state. 
A great part also of his metaphors is taken from 
the Destruction of Jerusalem; when the Apo- 
calypse was written (C. xvii. 9.) five Caesars were 
already dead (Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero), a sixth was on the throne, 
who could be no other than Vespasian, because 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, who could not main- 
tain themselves against him, cannot well be ad- 
mitted into the series of the Cesars. John could 
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only from the commencement of the Jewish war 
have found occasion to exhibit the fall of Ju- 
daism under the metaphor of the Destruction of 
the Jewish state : he indeed made use of figures 
and representations, which were taken from a 
destroyed city ; but not one representation, not 
one trait of his picture agrees with that, which 
really took place at the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; the passage in C. xvii. 9. presupposes the 
death of Nero, only in case we begin to reckon 
from Augustus; we may, however, also begin 
from Julius Cesar. Yet, if it be. necessary to 
commence the series of Caesars with Augustus, 
wherefore must we pass over Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius? Although they could not long main- 
tain themselves upon the throne, they were, ne- 
vertheless, some time in possession of it, and 
were on that account included by all Historians 
in the series of Roman Emperors. 


That opinion, which places the Composition of 
the Apocalypse after the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, or after the year of our Lord 70, must be 
absolutely rejected. Vogel very strikingly re- 
marks, that the eleventh chapter would have 
had a totally different meaning, than it now has, 
ifJerusalem had been destroyed, andif the events, 
which there took place, had been known to 
John. Many assertions, metaphors, and scenes 
in the Apocalypse presuppose indeed the con- 
tinuance, as yet, of the Levitical Services, and 
of the whole Jewish Constitution. 
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Consequently, the Apocalypse must have 
been written before the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, or before the year of our Lord 70: which 
is evident from the comparative relation of its 
Diction to that in the Gospel and Epistles. The 
difference is so great in many other characteristic 
similarities, which assure us of the identity of the 
writer, that the Apocalypse must have been writ- 
ten several years before the Gospel and Epistles. 
Hence, indeed, the notion of Epiphanius, that it 
was written in the reign of Claudius, conse- 
quently A.D. 41—54, obtains some probability, 
and Storr has actually attached great weight to 
it. Yet many objections may be urged against It. 
Though we read of no persecution of the Chris- 
tians in the reign of Claudius, yet the Jews, who 
never omitted an opportunity of harassing the 
Christians, may have doubtless had sufficient in- 
fluence with the Roman Court or the Governors 
of Provinces, to have caused a decree of exile to 
have been issued against John, as one of the main 
pillars of the new Doctrines. But, that John 
was banished under Claudius is contrary to His- 
tory. In histime, the Seven Churches, to which 
the Apocalypse is dedicated, were not so numer- 
ous nor so perfectly organized, as to have had each 
of them its own Bishop (‘Ayysdov τῆς ᾿Εκκλησιας)» 
especially, as about the time that Claudius died, 
(A. 54.,) Paul had only just baptized the first 
Christians, (12 in number, Acts xix. 1—7.) at 
Ephesus, and from this period, during his more 
than two years’ residence in this city (10) the 
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Ephesian community first began to be formed, 
but its perfect organization was not until after- 
wards effected by Timothy (who had received 
that commission from Paul) after Paul was forced 
to leave Ephesus (ver. 23. xx. 1.) 


Consequently it could not have been written 
before the reign of Nero ; and since it must have 
been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
its composition must either fall during Nero's 
reign, or during that short interval, when after 
Nero’s death, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, one 
after another, directed the helm of govern- 
ment and sat on the throne. In proportion, as 
the first hypothesis has fewer external argu- 
ments in its favor, it has the stronger internal, 
nor are these in any wise to be contemned. 
The subscription of the Syriac version of the 
Apocalypse is certainly founded on an old tradi- 
tion; for at a much earlier period the idea was 
prevalent, that the Apocalypse was written be- 
fore the Destruction of Jerusalem, and during 
the life-time of the Apostle Paul. But it is im- 
possible, that they, who entertained this opi- 
nion, should have retraced it to the reign of 
Claudius ; for, they must have believed, that it 
was composed in the following reign of Nero. 
The most ancient trace of this hypothesis is 
found in the well known fragment in Muratori, 
which is derived from the second or the begin- 
ning of the third Century. In the sixth Century 
we find another testimony in a commentary 
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written by Arethas on the Apocalypse, with 
merely this difference, that it fixes its composi- 
tion before the dissolution of the Jewish state, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. Most pro- 
bably this more modern testimony is connected 
with the former ancient Tradition : for we have 
considerable reason to suppose, that Arethas 
here, as in other things, followed the more an- 
cient expositors of the Apocalypse. The reign 
of Nero seems peculiarly adapted to maintain 
the credibility, that John was banished to Pat- 
mos, because he exceedingly oppressed the 
Christians. As Pliny’s letters to Trajan and 
other Authorities assure us, the Governors of 
Provinces frequently acted against individual 
Christians, without command from the Court; 
consequently, though Nero may have issued no 
general law against the Christians, the Pro- 
consul of Asia, hearing how the Emperor was 
proceeding against them at Rome, or acting 
under Jewish influence, may have banished the 
Evangelist John to Patmos. ‘There are, more- 
over, some obscure traces in History, not only 
of John being in Ephesus during the persecution 
of Nero, but of his having made at this period a 
sea-voyage, during which he experienced a dis- 
aster’. Besides, John’s return from Patmos 
seems in another older writing‘ to be placed in 


* Martyrium Timothei in Photii Biblioth. Ed. Aug. Vindel. 
1601. p. 762. 

εἰ Chronicon Alexandrinum cura et studio Car. du Fresne. Venet. 
1729, Fol. p, 197. 
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the first year of Vespasian’s reign, whence it 
naturally follows, that he was banished there 
during Nero’s reign. But that which gives the 
preponderance of authority to the opinion, that 
John was banished to this island in the time of 
Nero, is, that the Apocalypse itself most deci- 
dedly fixes its composition in the reign of this 
Emperor. The ἀλλο ϑηριον ἀναβαινον ἐκ τῆς γῆς 
(xili.11.) is manifestly a Governor of the Roman 
Empire, who is symbolized under the Snowy ἐκ 
tne ϑαλασσης ἀναβαινον, ἔχον κεφαλας ἔπτα και κερατα oka, 
και ἔπι τῶν κερατῶν αὐτοῦ deka διαδηματα, και ἐπι τας κεφα- 
λας αὐτοῦ ὀνοματα βλασφημιας. (ver. 1) The former 
Snovov ἀναβαινον ἐκ τῆς γῆς 15 however more closely 
designated by the mystical number χἕς (666) 
which is ἀριῶμος ἀνθρωπου. 


The only correct solution is that of the name 
Aaravoc, Which Nero bore as ἃ cognomen. The 
Author of the Apocalypse, however, does not 
degrade himself respecting the time of this 
Snovov ἀναβαινον ἐκ τῆς γῆς; 1. Cz respecting Nero’s 
reign: for in another vision (xvil. 3.) the Ro- 
man Empire again appears under the Symbol 
of a Beast, and is in general so designated: 
Snotov KOKKLVOV, γέμον ὀνοματων βλασφημιας, ἔχον κεφαλας 
ἕπτα Kat κερατα δεκα. It is said at the ninth and 
tenth verses, that the seven Heads denote, be- 
sides the seven Hills (on which Rome is built) 
seven Emperors (βασιλεις) also: οἱ πεντε ἐπεσαν, five 
are already dead, και ὁ εἷς ἐστιν, and one (the sixth) 
still lives, 6 ἀλλος ovrw ἦλϑε, Kar ὅταν ἐλθῃ ὀλιγον αὐτον 
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See μεῖναι, the other (the seventh) 1s not yet come ; 
and when he is come, he will not remain long 
Here John manifestly says, that he was writing 
in the time of the sixth Roman Emperor; there 
appears therefore no further difficulty in deter- 
mining the age of the Apocalypse. But it is not 
agreed, from whom we should begin. ‘The Gene- 
rality believe, that we should begin from Au- 
gustus Cesar, because he was the proper Con- 
structor of the Roman Empire. According to 
this calculation, if with Eichhorn and others we 
immediately pass over from Nero to Vespasian, 
the Author of the Apocalypse would have placed 
himself in the reign of the last-mentioned Em- 
peror; but it is merely arbitrary conduct, and 
not to be justified, to pass over Galba and his 
two Successors on the Throne. If we follow this 
mode of calculation, Galba must therefore be 
justly reckoned, as the sixth Emperor, and the 
composition of the Apocalypse must be referred 
to his short reign. (A.D. 68.) Yet I conceive, 
that I have preponderating reasons for com- 
mencing the computation of the seven Emperors 
with Julius Cesar. That we should place him 
in the series of Roman Regents, cannot be the 
subject of a doubt. He was the Individual, who 
dismembered the Republican Constitution, and 
established the Monarchical Government: for 
Augustus only seated himself in the nest, which 
Julius Cesar had prepared. A necessity also 
appears to me to be contained in the 17th and 
13th chapters of the Apocalypse, which are 
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most closely connected with each other, for be- 
ginning the calculation with Julius Cesar. The 
Θηριον KoKKwov (xvil. 3.) ? and the Θηριον ἐκ τῆς ϑαλασ- 
one ἀναβαινον (xill. 1.), are indisputably one and 
the same Symbol: both denote the Roman Em- 
pire, as the source and seat of Paganism. Both 
have seven Heads, which denote the seven first 
Emperors. Now, John says (xiii. 3.), καὶ εἰδὸν μιαν 
τῶν Kepadwy αὐτοῦ, we Eoparypevny εἰς ϑανατον, Kat ἡ πληγὴ 
τοῦ ϑανατου αὐτοῦ ἐπεραπευϑη, και eSavpacsn ἐν ody τῇ γῇ», 
ὄπισω τοῦ Θηριου. These words admit no natural 
and appropriate exposition, but by referring 
them to the death of Julius Cesar: here μιὰν 
stands for zowrny, (as in ix. 12. John xx. 19.) 
“TI saw the first of the Heads slain, but the 
mortal wound of the Beast was again healed.” 
Julius Caesar had founded the Monarchy (or 
Empire) :—by his death it appeared to be again 
annihilated ; this however was not the case, for 
to the astonishment of all the World, it revived 
in Augustus. If then we commence our compu- 
tation from Julius Cesar, Nero is the sixth Em- 
peror, under whose reign, consequently, the 
Apocalypse must have been written. 


Probably, John was banished to Patmos from 
Ephesus (where he could not have established 
himself before the year 60 or 61) in the year 64, 
when Nero was raging against the Christian In- 
habitants of Rome, by the Proconsul of Asia Mi- 
nor, either in consequence of a General Imperial 
Mandate, which had been issued, or by his own 
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arbitrary power, whilst the Christian Churches 
in Asia Minor were at the same time in various 
ways oppressed by him. During his exile, the 
Jewish war broke out (in the year 66) the account 
of which arrived to him in this island. Medi- 
tating on the probable consequences of this 
war, he must necessarily have foreseen its influ- 
ence on the Christian cause, and been excited to 
joyful expectations. Hence he resolved to write 
the Apocalypse. His inactive life afforded to 
him the leisure necessary for the purpose ; for it 
is an ancient falsehood, that John was obliged 
to work in the mines at Patmos. 


Having made such copious extracts from Ber-: 
tholdt * on this subject, which were indeed ne- 
cessary in consequence of the ancient and modern 
controversies respecting the authenticity of the 
Book, we must pass by his examination of Vo- 
gel’s theory respecting its three distinct parts, 
and the different times in which he conjectures 
them to have been written, and conclude this 


“ Bertholdt’s remarks on the Books of both Testaments are indivi- 
dually conducted with the same acumen and research, as in this exa- 
mination of the Apocalypse : the whole of his work on the Old Testa- 
ment, and the matter omitted in this Preface on the New will be 
translated in the Musrum TueoLocicum, which will make its 
appearance at the end of the year. This projected series of Theolo- 
gical Treatises will comprize the greater part of the Biblical researches 
of the Continental Scholars, including their Latin Essays, and trans- 
lations of unpublished Oriental Documents relative to Ecclesiastical 
History. For other particulars, however, omitted in this Preface, the 
reader is referred to the Rev. Hartwell Horne’s valuable Introduction 
to the Scriptures, which will supply many of the illustrations required 
by the present work. 
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epitome with his observations on the original 
language of the Apocalypse. Some, from the 
inelegance and incorrectness of its Greek, have 
supposed it to have been originally composed in 
Hebrew, and the incorrectness to be attributable 
to its unknown Translator. Michaelis quotes 
some passages, which may be adduced in support 
of this notion. In C. ix. 16., the two readings δυο 
μυριαδες μυριαδων and μυριαδες μυριαδων occur, these 
however seem not to have been different readings, 
but merely different Translations of a Hebrew 
text. If oman stood in the Hebrew, the one 
Translator may have rendered it μυριαδὲς μυριαδων, 
and the other accepting it in the dual, δυο μυριαδες 
μυριαδων. In C. x. Ll. several MSS. read for Kat λέγει 
μοι, ικαλεγουσι μοι: DN may denote both, being in 
modern Hebrew frequently and strangely used as 
an Impersonal; thus, the one Translator may have 
understood it in the one way and the other in the 
other. But this confluence of translations into our 
present text would, if admitted, involve us in 
fresh and vast difficulties. The Hebrew being 
at that period only the language of the Priests 
and the Learned, John, from his style of educa- 
tion, most probably was unable to write a Book 
in it, since those of his order in society only un- 
derstood the Aramzean: hence, if our present 
Greek text of the Apocalypse be not the origi- 
nal, we might with greater propriety assume with 
Bolten, that John wrote it in Aramaic. Bolten 
himself admits, that he discovers in it no pecu- 
jiar errors of translation, yet he conceives its 
nz 
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numerous and harsh Aramaisms to be sufficient 
authorities for his opinion. He even deduces a 
proof of this, from ch. xii. 18.; because he dis- 
covers Titus’s full name, Trrus FLavius VEs- 
PASIANUS written in Syriac characters to be 
equivalent to the mystical number 666. No 
one, however, will grant this to be correspondent 
to the context and tenor of the Apocalypse; 
and its numerous Aramaisms will only serve to 
shew, that John, at the time of writing the Apo- 
calypse, was still so strongly imbued with his 
native tongue, as to have very frequently and 
forcibly bent his Greek idiom to it. 


Of all the theories, which Bertholdt’s work 
contains, that of the almost unlimited reference 
of the several Books to an Aramzean original is 
perhaps the most preposterous. ‘There are 
forcible reasons for admitting the truth of this 
conjecture in the Gospel of Matthew, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; but with respect to the 
other Books of the New Testament, it appears to 
have been most gratuitously assumed. No such 
argument may be deduced from the Hebraisms 
or Aramaisms, which occur in them, because the 
native idiom and previous education of the 
writers would naturally occasion them in any 
foreign language, in which they might write 
their works. For many of the phrases and pe- 
culiar expressions, which have been noticed in 
these writings, were common to the Language 
of the age, as Lightfoot, Scheettgen, and 
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others have proved by innumerable examples ; 
many were also common to the neighbouring 
Countries, and are found to be still existing in 
those regions of the East, and several, (if not 
the majority) may be discoverable m the Tar- 
gumin, the T'almudin, and the Rabbinical pages. 
Consequently, this fact will fully account for 
their influence on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, without the supposition of an Aramzan 
original. In every instance, indeed, which has 
been cited in support of this hypothesis, the 
Aramean terms have been conjectured :—the 
whole argument has been therefore constructed 
on this conjecture, and the inference has been 
drawn from it without any vestige of an authen- 
tic foundation. These conjectural readings 
may be useful, as probable Exegeses of the 
text, but they can never prove its vitiation, nor 
demonstrate, that it is but a mere Translation. 
In several of these conjectural criticisms Bolten 
has also distorted words from theirnatural and ob- 
vious signification, and proposed others, which 
could not have been so used bythe Apostles, even 
if they existed in the Apostolic age, and out of 
the vast number, which he has offered, there 
are but very few which are worthy of regard, 
even as conjectures, from the unsupported man- 
ner, in which they have been proposed, and the 
unbridled fancy, from which they have emanated. 


We may moreover argue the question re- 
lative to Aramzean originals from our own ex- 
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perience, in the same manner as we have ex- 
amined Hug’s assertion of the universal pre- 
valence of the Greek in Palestine. Let us sup- 
pose a person conversant in a foreign Language 
in a similar ratio to the Apostle’s knowledge of 
Greek :—would not a native detect both in this 
idiom and occasionally even in his Grammar dis- 
tinctive traces of the vernacular Language of the 
Speaker ? would not these also be equally dis- 
cernible in his composition ? Let us suppose an 
Englishman or a German speaking and writing 
French, which may be analogous to St. Paul as 
a Jewish native of Tarsus speaking Greek,— 
would he ever arrive at such a perfection in the 
niceties of French idiom, that a J'renchman 
should be unable to notice any impurities of 
style, any deficiencies in elegance or the finer 
turns of expression ? would he in fact ever be 
able to speak and write the Language, as well as 
a highly educated Native ? But, is not the case 
precisely the same with respect to the classic 
Greek and the barbarous Greek of the New 
‘Testament ἢ and is not the difference sufficiently 
explained, without resorting to the hypothesis 
of vernacular Originals ? Is it not the mere and 
natural effect of writing in a foreign Tongue ἢ 
Do we, for instance, suppose Philo Judzeus and 
Josephus to have written some Semitic original, 
from which their present works are mere trans- 
lations? Yet, who will affirm, that their style 
is as pure, as that of the classical productions 
of ancient Greece ? Do we not also perceive 
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from the Jews resident in every nation of 
Europe, that they cannot so far disengage 
themselves from the trammels of their sacred 
Tongue, as to be able to speak the Language of 
the Countries, where they are born, like the rest 
of the natives ? and can we expect the Apostles 
to have formed exceptions to this universal ob- 
servation ? 


Equally fanciful is his idea, that the name of 
the supposed Translator of the Epistles may be 
inferred from those mentioned by Paul in the 
introductory verses ; for they may merely have 
been named as the persons, who were then in 
his society, or as coinciding with him in the 
contents of the respective Epistles, to which 
their names were prefixed. There are also 
many other manifestly unsupported assumptions 
in his Book, which neither the space nor the 
nature of a Preface would allow us to discuss, 
but on the other hand, there is a vast body of 
luminous Criticism, of historical research, and 
all-various learning, which has been unavoidably 
omitted for the same reason. 


I may now be allowed to state my induce- 
ment to epitomize another work on the same 
subject in the Preface, instead of drawing the 
reader's attention to the merits and failures of 
Hug. It had been my original intention to have 
illustrated and examined each separate section, 
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to have submitted every assertion to the test *, 
and to have supplied many deficiencies, in pur- 
suance of which design I delayed the Transla- 
tion for the purpose of collecting materials from 
other Authors who had not been translated, in 
the hopes, that the matter ofall the best Writers 
onthe New Testament might be embodied in this 
work. But, whilst I was devoting myself to 
this task, I was informed, that another Gentle- 
man was likewise employed in the same re- 
search, and had greatly preceded me in it: con- 
sequently, I immediately abandoned my plan, 
and applied myself with all possible rapidity to 
the mere Translation, that 1 might redeem the 
time, which I had thus so unfortunately lost. 
When the greater part of the Book had however 
proceeded through the press, I was certified, 
that this Gentleman had also relinquished his 
intention; nothing, therefore, remained to me, 
but to supply the want of Illustrations by 
the Epitome of another Work in the Pre- 
face, and to add a few critical notes to that 
part, which was not printed at the time of 
my receiving this positive information, which 
will account for the latter part containing so 
many more Annotations than the former. 


* Several of his assertions clearly require a close inspection, and 
should be retraced to the authorities, on which he affirms himself to 
have founded them: e.g. his assertion respecting the Alogi in p. 
643. vol. 11. is directly contradicted by the authority, which I have 
produced in the note on the preceding page. 
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PART I. 


ON THE AGE AND AUTHENTICITY OF THESE WRITINGS. 


SECTION I. 


TuHE greater nations, with which we are acquainted, 
had, or still have, positive systems of religion, 
which probably were merely furnished with par- 
ticular precepts relative to a peaceful intercourse 
with the Gods, by means of offerings, gifts, and 
other enactments of worship, or subsequently in 
well established states, with precepts relative to 
those virtues, which adorn communities and indi- 
viduals. This will also appear to be the case, even 
in subsequent epochs, provided we be not desirous 
of drawing men, by means of uncertain information, 
towards a goal which they did not entirely attain ; 
for it is an idle idea to expect in the dark ages of 
nations, bright philosophers and Socratic societies ὅ, 

The labour of life, which is for the most part 


* Plato de Repub. L. vi. p. 89. indulged this opinion: φιλοσοφον 
. τὸ πληϑὸς ἀδυνατον εἶναι. 
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allotted to our species, will never cease to demand 
that time, which such views and convictions re- 
quire; what then guided us in the interim, until 
every one was furnished with his wisdom? or what 
was left to him, who probably did not overtake his 
wiser brother ? what to younger generations of man- 
kind, which as yet had not attained maturity of 
moral conduct? It is replied, the authority of 
fathers and fellow-citizens. What! this authority! 
—if so, it must constantly happen, that an authority 
more certain, more general, more in unison with 
itself, and more sacred gives birth to it, which di- 
rects its principal aim to the morals and precepts of 
fathers and fellow-citizens ! 

The duties of the citizen’s life are not more diffi- 
cult to understand, than those of men of unso- 
phistical morals ; yet we for ever abandon the hope 
of seeing people, who, without positive laws, by 
their own intuition derive civic obligations from 
their principles and fulfil them. If then the system 
of national legislation be positive, their moral system 
must be the same: both therefore are equally calcu- 
lated to direct men and their occupations. 

“But the ancients made no such accurate distine- 
tions: the time was not arrived for distinguishing 
law from virtue. It greatly contributed to the first 
step towards it, that men had discovered the former, 
and were unanimous concerning it, but the latter 
still remained without definitions the portion of rare 
and great souls. They were contented in this par- 
ticular to hallow the laws from reverence to the 
Gods, and religion continued to flow with the cur- 
rent of the ordinances of society in a civic condition. 

He who at first isolated man, separating him from 
his place, nation, and country, as well as from the 
influence of foreign requisitions, was in the way of 
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discovering a law of the heart, which is sacred to 
all beings of our species, wherever they may be. 
Such a religion must necessarily be true, since it 
contains ONE GENERAL RULE free from all contingent 
conditions, calculated to ennoble the mind of intel- 
ligent creatures. 

Fortunate are the people who possess such! they 
have an everlasting possession, for the foundations 
of such a religion invariably remain the same. Yet, 
that, which is divine and true, when it descends to 
men, has not always a like good reception. It 
must pursue its way through the dispositions of 
men; hence is it the lot of each religion, that 
being adopted, it is illustrated and practised in 
reference to the other notions, which distinguish its 
professors. Since the civilization and intellectual 
improvement of nations are variable according to dif- 
ference of times, since periods of intelligence are in- 
terchanged with those of darkness in their history, 
we may presume that it did not always find an 
equally prepared spirit, and that, like every other 
sort of wisdom and knowledge, it was obliged to 
accommodate itself to the general comprehension. 
Particular men doubtless might now and then 
in these epochs form an exception; but this is not 
the character of the whole race. ᾿ 

But whatever may be the fate of the true religion, 
it has the property of quietly disengaging itself from 
its appendages, and misinterpretations, like all other 
sciences and arts, and of exalting itself to that purity 
which is peculiar to it, on which account it can 
never be useless, nor can we ever be in a situation 
to render its rejection expedient. J in its progress 
bearing pace with human intellect, no obstacles or 
great interruptions are opposed to it,.it continues 
to direct us through all circumstances without 

B2 
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violent changes, and is beneficent without such terri- 
ble phenomena as tempest and earthquake, but with 
such as the alternation of the seasons, which are 
either milder or severer, according to the changes of 
the world, on which they depend. 

The first universal religion was developed by 
Judaism: it was furnished with Monotheism, as its 
fundamental doctrine, and with many other opinions 
proceeding from it. He who first comprehended so 
enlarged a view, who embraced in his mind the idea 
of an universal religion, and realized it, was Jesus of 
Nazareth. If indeed a mere mortal, if the son of 
Sophroniscus had received a true glance of it, yet 
he perished in promulgating it among a people, who 
for their civilization and appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and the true by far excelled every other. Jesus, 
however, adopted those fundamental principles, 
which existed in the mind of his nation, he removed 
all that had a local, civil, and national relation, he 
extracted from them that which was purely moral, 
he ennobled religion, advanced it to its true dignity, 
and gave to it its completion, by the restitution of 
all that had been wanting to it. 

He indeed bestowed again upon it the rank of 
positive ordinances from the Supreme Being, by . 
whom he had been sent : but he emancipated it from 
the influence of constraint and political occurrences, 
and proposed it to universal belief and understand- 
ing, so that all men, each according to his fa- 
culty, might have a part in it, exert and unfold all 
their talents in promoting it, and embellish it by a 
continual progress. 

Wherefore, to assist the weak, every duty is di- 
vided into commandments, that no one might be 
impeded from seeking its basis in the whole crea- 
tion, and from uniting it with the several parts 
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of the system He imparted also the highest pos- 
sible principle, calculated to excite every energy and 
power into spiritual action; he thrusts us out as it 
were into boundless space, and resigns the universe 
to our faculties that we may derive from it knowledge 
and wisdom. Hitherto men had only discovered 
the highest principle of social life, viz. to do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us; 
but Jesus frequently and explicitly pointed up to 
the highest principle of moral knowledge, up to the 
sustaining and continually efficient cause of the 
world, up to the beauty and enlivening idea of an 
Universal Being ;—thus he introduced his en- 
lightened disciples to the whole of nature, enabling 
them to examine the plan of the Deity and derive 
lessons of instruction from the survey of those 
things which he has commanded, and to elucidate 
from his government of the world, all that he has 
made known as the positive will of the Universal 
Father. . 

The sanction, however, of such of his commands as 
were not within the limits of human arrangement, 
he aimed to establish by means of instructions of a 
more enlarged compass, and the prospects of a life to 
come, which indeed, before his time, was a dogma of 
wise and illustrious men, but not as yet, a point of 
general belief. Consequently, when he revealed to 
those who professed his religion, a view of another 
system of existence in which the consequences of 
human actions continue, he deduced the reward of 
virtue and the punishment of sin from the con- 
nection of human affairs, which indeed often crown 
the undertakings of the wicked man,—he gave to 
faith an exalted pre-eminence above the attractions 
of vision, and invigorated it by anticipations and 
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hopes of a more excellent condition, for the offering 
of a virtuous and well-enduring present time. 

Thus, Jesus of Nazareth raised the Mosaic con- 
stitution to the rank of a religion, which has become 
among many events and reverses our guide and con- 
ductor, which alone has a distinguished fame above 
all other religions, being the instructress, or certainly 
the directress of the most polished and cultivated 
nations of the globe. He, therefore, who is inclined 
to detract from it has not extended his survey to the 
whole, or takes into the account human follies which 
it could not pass over in silence. But he, who is 
of opinion that he can now go by himself, and stands 
no longer in need of this support, is not one with 
whom we have either space or leisure to contend :— 
yet such an one rejects it not with supercilious self- 
ignorance, but deposits it with thankful reverence 
before its altars. Who having deposited his staff in 
the temple at Epidaurus, and proceeded thence 
without it, can deride the beneficent Deity! Or is 
not the hand of the mother which taught us to walk, 
worthy of all honour! 

We must not in this place adduce that which Jesus 
on another occasion disclosed to his disciples, re- 
specting certain mysterious doctrines, for the sake 
of publicly exhibiting the value of his religion in 
this particular, since the different schools which call 
themselves by his name, are not unanimous con- 
cerning them. Otherwise we shall be obliged to 
commence our researches with a controversy, which 
can only be begun at the point where they end. 

The preliminary remarks from which we have 
started, may be useful to us in forming a judgment 
of the utility of his instructions for the general ne- 
cessities of mankind, and of the importance which 
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may be attached to the investigations, which we 
devote to the books in which they are contained. 


SECTION II. 


Jesus of Nazareth made his appearance under 
Tiberius as an instructor in Judea, where he was 
condemned to death by Pontius Pilate the Roman 
Procurator: yet this circumstance did not impede 
his disciples from extending themselves not only in 
this country, but still further in the Roman dominions, 
and even in the metropolis itself. 

The synopsis of his life and doctrines most worthy 
of our attention is contained in the writings of the 
Christians, who, as their name imports, were among 
his first disciples; z.e. in five historical books, the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and the 
Acts of the Apostles, who employed themselves after 
his death in propagating his doctrines and school,— 
next in certain didactic writers, z. 6. fourteen Epistles 
of the Apostle Paul and in seven Epistles of the other 
Apostles. The fourteen Epistles of Paul are ad- 
dressed to the following communities of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus :—one to that at Rome, two to that 
at Corinth, one to that at Galatia, one to that at 
Ephesus, one to that at Philippi, one to that at 
Colosse, two to that at Thessalonica, two to his as- 
sistant Timothy, one to Titus, one to Philemon, one 
to the Hebrews. As to the seven Epistles of the 
other Apostles, James is the author of one, Peter of 
two, John of three, Jude of one. The apocalypse 
which closes this collection forms a class of itself, 
being accounted prophetical. 
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SECTION III. 


ARE THE ORIGIN AND DATE JUST STATED RIGHTLY 
ADJUDGED TO THESE WRITINGS? OR, HAVE THEY AC- 
QUIRED THIS CHARACTER MERELY BY SURREPTITIOUS 
MEANS ? This is, naturally, the first question on which 
all subsequent inquiries must depend; if it be not 
satisfactorily answered, all our preceding remarks 
concerning the doctrines and designs of Jesus, will 
be not only badly founded, but it will indeed be 
very difficult to discover any thing certain as to his 
peculiar doctrinal opinions, and the object of this 
Philosopher. 

We may, in two ways, inform ourselves concerning 
the authenticity or spuriousness of these writings, 
viz. from their internal evidences, or from the accounts 
of writers, who have made mention of them in an- 
cient times, and therefore have attested their exis- 
tence, or known the authors to whom they belong. 

We first speak of the nisToricaL Booxs of the 
New Testament, in relation to the internal proofs of 
their authenticity. 

Should any one, without knowing any thing fur- 
ther of them, any where, unexpectedly find them 
(which is an argument that a " recent writer has 
rendered very probable), and being thus furnished 
with them, open them with the necessary scrutiny, 
what opinion would such a man form of their origin, 
age, and composers, solely from their internal state ? 

He would say that they were written in Greek, 
yet in none of the proper dialects of that language, 
but with a variation of expression and construction, 


» Gottfried Less, concerning religion, its history, and proofs, v. I. 
p. 2.§. 28. 
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which is frequently so strikingly approximated to the 
Hebrew, in the use of words and in grammatical 
connexion, that one would account the authors to 
have been Jews, who spoke the Greek language. 
They contain, also, so little of science and the his- 
toric art, that they manifestly are the essays of un- 
educated men, who, with the exception of a certain 
acquaintance with the Jewish writings, lay no pre- 
tensions to information and literature. The narra-. 
tion itself is so constituted, that it represents them, 
notwithstanding its brevity, as having the mien and 
demeanour of persons engaged in traffic; it depicts 
their situation and motion from place to place, the 
parts which the spectators bore, their expressions, 
their actions, and appearance. Thus must any one 
say who, without the aid of other preceding ac- 
counts, would pass a judgment on these books, 
merely from their internal arrangement. 

And this is precisely what the Christians say of 
them, viz. that they were written by native Jews, all 
of whom were of plebeian origin and rank, without 
any literary education, who were either, as eye-wit- 
nesses, or by means of eye-witnesses, informed of the 
events which they have described. 

We may also conclude, that the biographies of 
illustrious men every where express more or less a 
perfect description of their age and country, of their 
municipal regulations, their manners and the other 
circumstances, under which they appeared, with which 
their life was surrounded, and their undertakings con- 
nected. According as our acquaintance with all these 
peculiarities and circumstances, and with the entire 
picture of the time be more or less accurate, are we 
enabled to remark whether the writer had seen those 
days which form the subject of his history, or how 


far he was removed from them: this. appears the 
» 
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more striking in proportion as the detail in such a 
biography is greater, or the occupations in which the 
individual was concerned more numerous and elabo- 
rate, which is the province of history. 

To this object the labours of those learned men, 
in particular, conduct us, who have paid attention to 
the political regulations of the country, in which 
Jesus made his appearance, who have observed the 
state of society and the municipal customs, or who 
have also collected the subordinate events, which 
have a more proximate or more remote reference to 
occurrences connected with the New Testament, and 
were moreover noticed in the narrative; then, they 
made a more critical inquiry into the individuals 
commemorated in history, who, particularly in Pa- 
lestine, bore a part in the events of the age, and ex- 
plored the leading points of their life and character 
preserved by the ancients, for the sake of examining 
the historical books of the New Covenant by these 
data, and submitting the opinions of their authors to 
the test °. 

But these authors in general display such an un- 
common knowledge of circumstances, and such an 
intimate acquaintance with the period in which the 
actions of Jesus occur, as could have been known to 
none but contemporaries. 

The more we would enter into particulars on this 


© The credibility of the Gospel-history, or the facts occasionally 
mentioned in the New Testament, confirmed by passages of ancient 
authors, by Nathaniel Lardner, Lond. 1727, and second edition 
1733. In Latin, with a preface by Christoph. Wolfius, Bremen, 1780 : 
in German, with Baumgarten’s preface, Berlin and Leipsic, 1750. 
Also in a View of the Evidences of Christianity, in three parts, by 
William Paley, in two volumes, fourth edition, London, 1795. In 
German, a View and Examination of the Proofs and Evidences of 
Christianity, with a preface, by Professor Noesselt, Leipsic, 1797, 
2 vols, §. 2. part of the 6th chapter. 
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point, and observe the effect of opinions, customs, 
and manners peculiar to this time, in the language 
and undertakings of trafficking individuals, by so 
much the more intrinsically evident must it be, that 
the composers of these books passed their days under 
these circumstances of life. 

From hence depends the conduct of Jesus as a 
moral instructor ; from hence proceed the behaviour 
of others towards him, and their opposition to him, 
and from motives such as these is the description of 
particular situations proved to be true. 

When he comes in contact with the Pharisees, the 
reciprocal conduct of both parties, the positions 
which he in this case proposes, and the application 
of them must be managed by presuppositions totally 
different from those when he addresses the Sadducees, 
and is in company with them. When he has an 
intercourse with the Samaritans, he again com- 
mences another chain of ideas, which bring other 
conditions of life into play, and which indicate a 
social tone. But, when he stands among ‘his own 
followers, or addresses himself to the people, different 
hopes, desires, and prejudices, a perfectly different 
sense and belief with which he has then to do, and an- 
other circle of opinions through which his discourses 
run, are exhibited ; but in their ordinary transactions 
they again seem another people, on the one hand, 
susceptible of truth of heart, zealous, and fearing 
God; although, on the other, we behold them vehe- 
ment, easily excited, impetuous in religion, precipi- 
tately prone to violent measures, to the consequences 
of which they are blind. 

If we, however, collect all that may be adduced 
from the ancients upon the subject, and then apply 
it to certain occurrences in the New Testament, we 


continually discover ourselves both in the principal 
16 
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matter and incidental points transferred to things 
connected with these days and their circumstances. 
The Pharisees and the Sadducees existed, and be- 
lieved, as these books have described them: such were 
the prejudices of the Samaritans, such was the mutual 
dislike between them and the Jews; such was the 
spirit of the nation: and as their character is an- 
nounced in the history of the age, so is it treated, 
and so it survives in the New Testament, easily 
affected, quick and blind in their emotions, thought- 
less and forgetful of the law, being between two con- 
stitutions, and readily roused to tumultuous displays 
of their own power. 

Thus were they circumstanced with respect to 
foreign notions and regulations, which crept into 
their system, and gave to their national condition a 
bias, which it first had under Herod the Great, but 
never afterwards. The insidious question of the 
census contains in it all the re-awakened prejudices 
of the Jews, and exhibits their disposition towards 
the Romans as they really were*. The precept of 
reconciliation in Matt. v. 25. Luke xii. 58. was en- 
joined in every item with a view to the Roman law 
de injuriis, according to which the complainant, with 
his own hand, dragged the accused before the judge, 
without magisterial summons, im jus rapit: yet, ac- 
cording to which, on the road, an agreement, ¢rans- 
actio, remains open to him: but, should not this 
be accomplished, THE MuLCcT assuredly awaits him, 
which, if he does not discharge, he continues in 
prison until its liquidation “. 


* Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. ii. c. 12. p. 727. ed. Basil, or Haver- 
camp’s ed. 1]. ii. c. 8. cf. Antig. 1. xviii. c.1. n. 6; also 1. xvii. c. 3 
and 4. 

© Heineceii Antiqq. jur. Rom. Illust. 1. iv. Tit. 4. n. 1, seqq. ef. 
J. iv. Tit. 6. n. 14 and 16. 
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When Jesus is in conversation or company with 
publicans, the Roman system of farming and its op- 
pressions are every where displayed. When he drives 
with scourges the money-brokers from the Temple, 
we perceive the consequences of the Roman domi- 
nion, and, moreover, the influence of foreign man- 
ners, which allowed the argentarii to establish their 
usurious mensas by the statutes of the gods, even at 
the feet of Janus (Horat. Epist. 1. i. Ep. 1.) in the 
most holy places, iz porticibus Basilicarum, or in 
‘the Temples, pone edem Castoris ; we also observe 
the Roman toleration, which permitted no encroach- 
ments in the temples and religions of other nations, 
since a private Jew, unmolested, maintained the ho- 
liness of nis temple, from which, in Rome, no laws 
could have screened him. 

The parable in Matt. xviii. 23. represents a king, 
ze. atetrarch, who, as far as himself and his own 
affairs were concerned, was not under the Roman 
law: he consequently proceeds according to the 
ancient Jewish law; but the sequel which relates to 
a common man contains an appeal to the Roman 
laws against the oberatos, in consequence of which 
the debtor who does not pay, is called upon by his 
creditor, addicebatur, who instantly arrests him zz 
nervum ducebat, and detains him in his house as a 
prisoner, as one delivered up to his will. The harsh- 
ness of this law was indeed mitigated per legem 
Poeteliam, yet afterwards, and at this time, it had 
returned to its former severity, as it here appears in 
the moral parable 5. 

This admixture of manners and _ constitutions 


* Symbol. litt. Bremens. T.1. N. Funccii dissert. de hominib. in 
foro Kom. nequam. 
Cf. Drackenborch’s note to Livy, 1. vil. c. 38. Gellii Noch. 
Att. 1. xx. «4. p. 282, Aldi Manut. Tacit. Annales iii. c. 60. 
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forcibly proceeded through numberless circum- 
stances of life. Take for example the circulation 
of coin: at one time it is Greek coin, at another 
Roman, at another ancient Jewish. But how care- 
fully was even this managed according to history, 
and the arrangement of things? The ancient im- 
posts which were introduced before the Roman 
dominion, were valued according to the Greek coin- 
age : 6. g. the taxes of the temple, the διδραχμον, Matt. 
XVii. 24. τ πέσουν B. J. L. vii. c. 6.n.6. The offer- 
ings were paid in these; Mark xii. 42. Luke xxi. 2. 
A payment which proceeded from the temple-trea- 
sury, was made according to the ancient national 
payment by weight, Matt.xxvi. 15. But incommon 
business, trade, wages, sale, &c. the assis and de- 
narius and Roman coin were usual; Matt. x. 29., 
Luke xii. 6., Matt. xx. 2., Mark xiv. 5., John xii. 5. 
vi. 7. The more modern state-taxes are likewise 
paid in the coin of the nation which exercises at the 
time the greatest authority : Matt. xxii. 19, Mark 
xii. 15., Luke xx. 24. 

Writers, who in each little circumstance, which 
otherwise would pass by unnoticed, so accurately 
describe the period of time, must certainly have had 
a personal knowledge of it. 


SECTION IV. 


WE might enter on this inquiry, likewise, merely 
from geographical views. The geographical and 
topographical state of a country changes from time 
to time, through industry, diligence in the arts, cul- 
tivation of the land, natural phenomena, politics, 
and arms; it is in a continual state of fluctuation, 
which, not merely in greater spaces of time or 
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epochs, but even in shorter periods, produces novel 
appearances and transformations. Writers, desirous 
of employing themselves on an historical occurrence, 
which time places at a certain distance from them, 
are therefore exposed to considerable error; and we 
may easily judge from their writings how near they 
lived to the period of which they describe the events, 
or how long from it. It was particularly difficult to 
the ancients to avoid blunders in this point, since 
very few native geographical aids were at their com- 
mand. ‘The history of literature affords several ex- 
amples of deceivers, who were detected in this man- 
ner. We would not, however, bring them further 
into notice, had not great and enlightened writers 
used them as authorities and sometimes permitted 
themselves to be ensnared by the same errors. 

Glareau, formerly an ornament of the school of 
Freyburg, disputed the authenticity of Quintus Cur- 
tius from the geographical mistakes of which this 
historian was guilty. The ancients also found fault 
with a striking ἢ blunder of this sort, in Virgil. It 
even sometimes happened to Titus Livius that from 
forgetfulness, he adapted a more modern geography 
to ancient events; thus, he speaks of Sinuessa, 
Preeneste, Arpi, where he should have mentioned 
Synope, Argos-Hippium, and Stephane. 

But the remark which we have the opportunity of 
making concerning the life of Apollonius Tyaneus 
on this subject, must have been formerly especially 
agreeable to the Christians. Philostratus, the phi- 
losopher, is its author, who, according to his own 
account, compiled this biography from the commen- 
taries and writings of Damis, who was not only a 
contemporary, but the friend and companion of Apol- 


» Aul. Gellius, Noct, Att. 1, x. ς. 16. 
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lonius in all his travels. Among other things, the hero 
of the book makes his appearance in Babylon, on 
which occasion, one of the best descriptions of this 
celebrated city is given tous ; but with reference to 
time, there is not one word of truth in it, since Ba- 
bylon lay solitary and nearly deserted, as Seleucia 
had for a long time absorbed its splendour Ὁ. He 
confounds the people of Sparta with the Lacedzemo- 
nians, as formerly, when together they formed one 
state. He represents Sparta as a free state, when 
it was under the Roman Dominion, and those only 
who were called Eleuthero-Lacones, remained sepa- 
rated from Sparta, free men “ through the beneficence 
of Augustus. Can such accounts, then, be those of 
an eye-witness and contemporary? Is it not here 
evident that these Commentaries of Damis are forge- 
ries, and that the author of this biography by no 
means compiled it from those contemporary sources, 
which he boasts ? 

If then persons, who possessed not this extended lite- 
rature, prefix the names of older writers to their works, 
for the sake of imparting to them a value from their 
antiquity, of what possible benefit can they be? We 
need only notice the history of the Jewish war, which 
is circulated under the name of Hegesippus the Jew. 
He lived under Antoninus and Commodus; yet 
mention is made of Constantinople, of Scotland, and 
Saxony’, in the book. 

If the difficulties were, in general, so great for a 
writer, who selected ancient events for his purpose, 
and would state them on the authority of the con- 
temporary geographical condition of the country, 
they were by far greater for a writer, who had to 


* Vita Apollon. Tyan. per Philostratum, Lemn. Sen. 1]. 1. ¢, 18. 
* Loco citato, ]. iv. c. 2. 
\ Hegesipp. de Bell. Jud. 1. iii. c. 5., and 1. v. c 15. 
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treat of occurrences in the Jewish state, which came 
to pass immediately, before his exposition of them, 
since he was not born until they had taken place. 
The numerous changes which preceded this period, 
the awful event itself, which made the principal city 
and its environs so difficult of recognition, that, as 
an eye-witness expresses himself ™, it might be 
doubted whether men had ever inhabited them; the 
consequent vicissitudes, which gave a new appear- 
ance to the whole land, rendered it almost impos- 
sible, that a person living in a subsequent age should 
be able to develope them. If we bear in mind, that 
under Hadrian fifty places of magnitude, and nine 
hundred and eighty-five villages and hamlets were 
totally destroyed", we may judge of the pretensions 
of the writer, who would describe the land as it was 
in the days of Tiberius. 

The laborious compilations and united works of 
the learned on the geography and topography of 
Palestine in their different epochs have placed us in 
a situation to judge how far the historical books of 
the New Testament afford such contemporary views 
of the country, and unite each chorographical cir- 
cumstance with the events, which were peculiar to 
the period to which the facts belong. Although 
these compilations and works have many chasms, 
and they must necessarily have them, yet, they are 
in such a condition, that we can, with certainty, de- 
tect and notice their errors, and refer such Writings 
to their proper age, as would unjustly arrogate to 
themselves a higher antiquity. 

But, all these learned inquiries and collations may 


™ Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 1. vii. c. 1. 
" Dio Xiphilin, in vité Hadriani. p. 266. Hen. Steph. 8vo. ed. 


Wechel. p. 974. 
VOL. I. ¢ 
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be considered as an inductive authority, according 
to which a full insight into the geographical state of 
the time in which the events occurred, must be con- 
ceded to the historical books of the New Testament. 
We now bring certain instances to the test, among 
which there are some, to the elucidation of which 
we may now and then make some brief additions. 

Our historians, without expressly mentioning to- 
pographical and geographical circumstances, often 
speak in such a way, that they involve themselves in 
the events, and must be so apprehended by the 
reader. The more we become acquainted with the 
place and its situation, the more self-evident is it, 
that the description of it has been very accurately 
treated according to the locality. 

Jesus is brought before Pilate to be judged, but 
the Jews wished it not to be within the Preetorium, 
(lest they should be defiled) on account of the feast. 
Consequently, he allows Jesus to be brought out, 
that he may receive his sentence; but Pilate sat 
on the LirnostroTon, as a tribunal, John xix. 3. 
The transaction is so represented, as if this place 
was before the house of the Preetor, or at least, at 
no very great distance from it. And such a place, 
which has been overlooked, is really found in the 
outworks of the Temple; it is mentioned as the 
situation of an attack which the Romans made on 
the Temple, on the side of the Turris ANTONIA ὃ. 
Here is the LirHostroron: it therefore merely hence 
appears, that the house of the Pretor was near 
to it. But he dwelt in the palace of Herod as 


* Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. vi. c. 6 and 7. p. 868 and 869. Ed. Basil, 
καὶ κατὰ λιϑόστρωτον τρεχων. κι τ΄. A. Havere. 1. n. 8. 

P Philo de legat. ad. Caium, says, Pilate had a golden shield (of 
which Josephus also, Archzol. 1. xviii. c. 4. gives an account) hung 
ἐν τοις ‘Hpwoov βασιλειοις, and observes likewise, that this was the case 
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appears from some accidental words of Philo. 
This was certainly in this division and neighbour- 
hood, north-west of the Turris ANTONIA and the 
Temple, so that the proximity of the LirHostroron 
to the palace, as the narrative of St. John asserts, is 
perfectly true. 

Peter and John go to the Temple: as they arrived 
at “ rHe Beautirut Gate,” a man requested alms 
of them, who was lame from his birth, and was 
usually brought therein to beg. They made him 
sound : he goes into the Temple: the people throng 
around him, astonished at his recovery. The apos- 
tles follow him: he perceives them in Solomon’s 
porch, steps forward from the multitude, and em- 
braces them, as his preservers, Acts iii. A gate of 
this description, which exceeded all the rest in 
beauty, led from the east, into the Temple , but the 
στοα Σολομωντος Was Situated in the eastern direction 
also*, so that the transaction, as one part of it fol- 
lows another, is not even disjointed as to situation, 
or distributed into passages not to be reconciled to- 
gether, but it is described according to the order of 
the building. 

Beth-phage, a place of no consequence in itself, 
and otherwise forgotten in history, is frequently 
mentioned in the Gospels; Matt. xxi. 1, Mark xi. 1, 
Luke xix. 29. According to them it was without 
the city, and not far from Jerusalem. It so occurs, 
that the Talmudical books have noticed it, but in a 
manner totally different from the Gospels. Accord- 


in the dwelling of the Pretors; καὶ rore μὲν i) dvateoce ἐν οἰκια των 
Ἔπιτροπων. Cf. Faber’s Archeology of the Hebrews, p. 1. p. 323 
in the note. 
4 Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. v. c. 14. p. 841. Basil and Havere. c. 5. 
n. 3. 
* Joseph. Arch. 1. xx. c. 8. p. 621. and Haverce. 6. 9. n. 7. 
ε2 
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ing to them, Beth-phage lay not without but within 
the city. So Lightfoot, a man well informed in this 
branch of literature asserts in Chorogr. Mattheo 
premissa, c. 87. where he without hesitation intro- 
duced Beth-phage within the compass of the city 
walls, Reland, who was best qualified to have given 
assistance on this point, merely contented himself 
with censuring him. 

In Gemard BabylonicA in Mishnam Sanhedrin 
c. 1. § 3., the question is started respecting the red 
heifer, in a case where the dead body of a murdered 
person was found uncovered in the city: ὟΝ ἈΝ 
Ὅν". The reply is, that they must go to see it. But, 
should it be found in Beth-phage, 5 max yryo and 
in this case, should the inhabitants resist the deci- 
sion, is it to be considered as proof of an insurrec- 
tion in Beth-phage? The answer is, that they must 
also go there to see. Two cases are here mani- 
festly opposed to each other :—that in the city, and 
that at Beth-phage. Yet, Lightfoot ventures to 
corrupt it by a gloss. npn po OB) D:D YA 
: pat bab ΡΥ on ayn. The passage cannot 
mean, without violence, “ Si invenerit Synedrium 
considens in Beth-phage,” &c. We have no where 
an account of a Synedrium in Beth-phage. jxn is 
used in reference to 55n Ν᾽ 5. in Deut. xxi. 1., 
when such a corpus delicti should be found. The 
gloss, likewise, accurately considered, will not suit 
Lightfoot’s purpose. Indeed, in the Talmudical 
dialect, 0°35 more frequently signifies within, or the 
interior ; but then the subsequent part of the sen- 
tence would be superfluous: for if it be within the 
walls of the city, of course it must be understood 
that it was also considered as the city itself. He 
would have therefore better translated it: Beth- 
phage locus est in conspectu meenium urbis, quantum 
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ad omnia tamen utebatur jure Hierosolymorum. 
The second passage which he alleges from Gemar. 
Babyl. Tract. Pesachim, corroborates still less his 
assertion. To the question, what is without the 
walls? R. Johannan replies x5" AYA NYDN yn. 
Both in the question and the answer est must be 
understood :—extra meenia est Beth-phage. This 
the gloss says, in another way, Dow) aw psn DvD a 
place, outside of which is Jerusalem. In the Mishnah, 
Tract. Menacoth, c. xi. n. 1, 2, R. Jehudah main- 
tains on the question: Whether the shew-bread and 
the two breads of the Pentecost, which were baked in 
the courts of the Temple, might lawfully be kneaded 
without yi, their precincts ‘—that all must be com- 
pleted in the Temple. Against which R. Simeon 
adduces a tradition, that they may be as well kneaded 
in Beth-phage as in the courts of the Temple. The 
fanciful illustration of this passage by Maimonides, 
although disregarded, says, they may be as well 
kneaded not only in the courts of the Temple, but, also, 
in Jerusalem, and even in the immediately contiguous 
places, which enjoy the same privileges as Jerusalem. 
The book pp the oldest commentary on the fourth 
book of Moses on ch. xxix. 35. concludes from the 
word ΠΣ», that no one may go out of Jerusalem, on 
the great day of the feast: cf. Mishn. Tr. Megill. c. 
I.n. 11. Yet, it makes this exception, that, whoever 
has come from Beth-phage may go to his own house, 
and take his night’s rest at Beth-phage. a.n5n yy 
DDN’ UN pow dDduT> MEAD PwIP Naw IT odo 
IE-Aaa po) ova All of which passages separate 
Beth-phage from Jerusalem, but shew it to have 
been situated in the vicinity of the city, yet without 
the walls, and in the view of them. From the ex- 
pression whether, when Beth-phage was in a state 
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of tumult, it might be styled an insurrection? we 
may conclude how important this place was, as to 
the greatness and number of its inhabitants. 

Curiosity impels a tax-gatherer at Jericho to 
ascend a tree, that he may see Jesus; and at Caper- 
naum our Lord calls a gatherer of the port-customs 
from the place of receiving them, to follow him. 
Both are very correct. 

In the vast valley, which the mountainous country 
round Jericho forms, grew the balsam, which was 
the chief produce of Judea and was its most excel- 
lent and most abundant branch of trade*’. From 
thence it was sent to different parts, and the royal 
dues on the duties placed upon it must have been 
received here. Therefore, the tax-gatherer is, cho- 
rographically, in his proper place. 

The Phoenicians and in particular the Arabs sent 
their loads of merchandize by means of the Jordan 
into the southern regions’. Their entrance-station 
was, therefore, necessarily, to the north of Gennesa- 
reth, and at Capernaum, and the impost-collector 
for transit and importation could not be wanting in 
this place. 

Our Lord was at Capernaum :—he goes the next 
day to Nain: Luke vii. 1—11. Fame precedes him 
in a straight direction to Judea:—he arrives in 
the neighbourhood of the Baptist, 9, 17, 18., and 
goes still more to the south, in the vicinity of the 
holy city, where the Magdalene dwells. Luke, as we 
perceive, is describing a journey of Jesus from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. Now Josephus says, that when the 


* Justin. Epitome Trogi 1. xxxv. 6. 3. opes gentis ex vectigalibus 


opobalsami crevere. 
* Strabo. 1. xvi. p. 519. Casaub. 1587. τον Λυκον, καὶ τον Ἰορδα- 
νην drandeovat φορτίοις ᾽Δραβιοι μαλιστα, K. T. A. 
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Galileans, at the periods of the feasts, go to the holy 
city through Samaria, they come through a place 
called Nats, which lies in their way. Ἔϑος ἦν τοις 
TadtAatore ἐν ταῖς ἕορταις εἰς τὴν ἱεραν πολιν παραγενομένοις 
ὄδευειν Sta τῆς Σαμαριων χώρας, Και kaS’ οδὸν αὐτοις κωμὴς 
τῆς ΝΑΙ͂Σ λεγομενης. Ant. 1. xx. 6. 6. Jesus, there- 
fore, in his tract follows the course of road, which 
leads him through this small town, where we meet 
him in a successful operation of miracles. Luke 
vii. LI—17. 

But Hudson and Havercamp deprive us of the 
passage in Josephus, and alter the name of the 
place, although it be not so written in all MSS.: 
they read κωμης Twatae λεγομενης. Yet, why do they 
alter the text? The greatest number of MSS. 
and books have Naic; according to Ruffinus, the 
other readings are Navaic, Tevaic, YVeveac, Twatc. 
Consequently, Navaic is a mere error, occasioned by 
the repetition of the two first letters, and easily is 
resolved into Nate. Even Γιναὶς and Twatac origi- 
nated from Naic. If half of the letter T, as often is 
the case, were obliterated in the article Tnc Ναὶς, we 
should then have κωμης Tne Nate λεγομένης, and this 
yn¢ would explain the conjectures of the Librarii. 

The second passage in Josephus, where he again 
relates the same facts, is still more corrupt in its 
readings. Bell. Jud. L. ἢ. ο. 12. n. 8. Γημαν, Ωβαν, 
Bav, βουν. We may easily shew how Γημαν arose 
from the preceding Twaav, and it is as plain, how 
Naty degenerated in the cursive writing into Bay. It 
is well known, that in the MSS. of the 10th to the 
15th century, the 6 very nearly resembled the ν, and 
that it is difficult to distinguish the a from the a. 
The third passage, which notices this place, Bell. 
Jud. L. iii. c. 3. ἢ. 4., gives us the readings, Γιναιας, 
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Tweac, Γηνιας, GENANLE, again, the old [t-vacac—fn- 
viac—I'n-vavac modelled on της vatac. 

But, to make this still clearer, we must remark, 
that this disputed place was situated on the plain, 
μεγα πεδιον, on Which the Samaritan territory bordered, 
_Ant. xx. 6., or on the plain, where the Samaritan land 
commenced, Bell. Jud. 11. 12. 3. ii. 8. 4. Reland 
very clearly distinguishes two commons or plains of 
this description, Palestin, 1]. i. c. 55. μέγα πεδιον Λεγε- 
wvoc, Which stretched southwards towards Samaria, 
and peya πεδιον προς Πτολεμαΐδα, Which extended north- 
westwards towards Ptolemais; both met together at 
the foot of Tabor. But, here, at the southern foot of 
Tabor, at a small distance from it, consequently, at 
the entrance of the Samaritan plain, lay Nain. Eu- 
seb. de loc. Hebr. Naic cwpun.... Kat νυν ἔστι pera vorov 
Θαβωρ. Concerning its distance the note of Vallarsi 
ad ἢ. 1. opp. Hieronym. T. iii. p. 285, and Relandi 
Palest. 1. 11. v. (Nain) may be consulted. Luke calls 
the place πολις, Josephus only κωμη. Yet, this makes 
no difference; for it is the custom of Josephus to 
mention smaller places, only under the name of κωμη, 
even if they have walls and gates and fortifications. 
Antiq. xvii. c. 2. n. 2. c. 10. n. 9. xx. c. 6.n. 2. Bell. 
Jud. iv.c.2. n.3.c. 8.n. 4. 5. 

The city of Gaza is named in the Acts of the 
Apostles viii. 26.; with the remark that “ it is now 
desert,” —avrn ἐστιν ἔρημος. This had often been its 
fate ; but it was continually rebuilt, and indeed not 
long before the events here related, viz. in the days 
of Herod the Great. To remove this difficulty more 
than ordinary learning has continually been employed, 


“ Hug has made an error in his quotation, which has been cor- 
rected in the translation: his words are, “ sie sey nunmehr verwiistet 
—airn éorw ἐρημος." Translator. 
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(Wesseling. not. ad Diod. L. xix. c. 80. p. 381. T. i. et 
ad. Itinerar. Antonini p.151. Relandi Palestin. p.786.) 
yet, two words in Josephus have escaped the notice 
of those learned men by whom we are informed, how 
well St. Luke knew an event, about which all history 
besides was silent. A short time before the siege 
of Jerusalem, the Jewish revolution acquired a dif- 
ferent character in consequence of an injustice 
which happened to the Jews in Cesarea, in revenge 
for which they burnt or totally laid waste a number 
of villages and cities in Syria and the neighbourhood, 
amongst which was Gaza, which they destroyed, 
(Bell. Jud. L. ii. c. 33. p. 751. Basil. c. 18. n. 1. 
Haverc.) ἀλλ ἐπι ταυταις πυρποληϑεισαις, ᾿Ανϑηδονα και 
Γαζαν κατέσκαπτον. It was therefore actually then in 
this state when Luke wrote. 

At Philippi there was a dealer in purple from 
Thyatira, (Acts xvi. 14.) and indeed an inscription 
has been found among the ruins of Thyatira, which 
corroborates the fact that this city once had a trade 
of this sort, which maintained an incorporated so- 
ciety of its own*. 


ΑΓΑΘΗ TYXH 
ANT. KA. AA®HNON APIFNQTON 
KPATIZTON ENMITPONON TOY ZEB. 


- τ - TON KA! ZEMNOTATON !EPEA TOY MPO 
NOAEOZ ΘΕΟΥ TYPIMNOY 
Ol ΒΑΦΕΙΣ. 


The Acts of the Apostles make mention of the 
proconsul of Cyprus, yet here he should be a 
pretor. According to the division of the Roman 


* George Wheeler’s Journey into Greece, Ὁ. iii. p. 233; in the 
French translation, V. i. p. 216. Spon has more correctly given 
this inscription, in his Miscellanea Erudit. Antiquitatis, p. 113. 
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dominions, as Augustus planned it, Cyprus fell to 
the share of the Emperor, and therefore could never 
have been under pro-consular government. The 
attempts which have been made to remove the dif- 
ficulty have in general failed. Coins alone are able 
now to certify us how correctly Luke was acquainted 
with these times. Some coins with the image and 
titles of Claudius Cesar shew us, on the reverse 
side, that this change really took place; they 
make us acquainted with a proconsul of Cyprus, 
who was the predecessor or successor of Sergius 
Paulus’. KYMPIQN, stands in the centre of the 
reverse, and the inscription in the circle is ex- 
tended round the name of the island or its inhabi- 
tants : 


EM! KOMINIOY FIPOKAOY ΑΝΘΥΠΑΤΟΥ. 


Paul comes in an Alexandrian vessel to Puteoli, 
(Acts xxviii. 11. 13, 14.) where he landed, and was 
obliged to perform the rest of his journey to Rome 
by land. The Alexandrian merchant vessels pre- 
ferred Puteoli (Pozzuoli) to all the harbours in Italy, 
and here they deposited their rich freights*. They 
conducted the crew adorned with wreaths and festive 
garments, in the form of a fleet, one after another, 
into the harbour, where they were received with the 
greatest demonstrations of friendship*. Such was 


Σ Patin. Imp. Rom. numism. in Claud. p. 101. who however 
does not give a happy illustration. ‘Thesaurus Morellianus sive 
famil. Rom. numism. ed. Havercamp in famil. Comin. p. 106. I 
have since perceived that this explanation does not merely rest on 
coins. Dio Cass. L. LIV., in Augusto, p. 523. ed Wechel: τότε 
δ᾽ οὖν και τὴν Kurpoy και την Ταλατιαν τὴν Ναρβωνησιαν ἀπεδωκε 
τῳ δημῳ, ὡς μηδὲν των ὅπλων αὐτου δεομενας, και οὗτως ᾿ΑΝΘΥ- 
ITATOI kar ἐς ἐκεινα ra éSyn πεμπεσϑαι ἠρξαντο. 

* Strabo. L. xvii. p. 793. 2d. Casaub. 

* Seneca, Ep. L. xxvii. Sueton. in August. ο, 98. 
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the case with the sale of Alexandrian commodities 
throughout Italy”. According to the course then 
pursued by this vessel, Paul went direct into this har- 
bour and no further, either backwards or forwards, 
on the land. 

His friends awaited his arrival at Forum Appi: 
and others at Tres TaBern# (Acts xxviii. 15.) For 
he came by the canal, which Cesar had made 
through the Pontine marshes, by which the journey 
was performed with less trouble than on the rough 
road at its side; consequently he disembarked at 
the Forum Appu, at the place for lading and un- 
lading. A party of his friends was therefore de- 
sirous of receiving him at his landing. Ten Roman 
miles, or two German miles farther, towards Rome 
was the station called Tres TaBERN&, probably where 
the road from Velletri joins the Pontine marshes *. 
The bustle here was less noisy, and there were not 
SO many inconveniences as at Forum Appir‘’; on 
which account the place appears to have been one 
of entertainment for the higher ranks*. This party 
of Paul’s friends were also received into the most 
commodious place ; and the whole is a true descrip- 
tion of the places and their then local conditions. 

The manifold changes in the names of places, 
which in a short time follow one another, often ex- 
pose our writers to the danger of making a mistake, 


» Strabo. loc. citato. 

© Acron ad Horat. Serm. L. i. Sat. v. 14. quia ab Appii foro per 
paludes navigatur, quas paludes Cesar derivavit. Porphyrion ad- 
vers. 4. pervenisse ad Forum Appii indicat, ubi turba esset nautarum, 
item cauponum ibi morantium. Acron ad vers. 11, per paludes navi- 
garunt, quia via interjacens durior. 

® Itinerar. Antonini edit. Wesseling. p. 107. 

© Horat. Serm. L. i. Sat. v. 3, 4. 11, 12. 

‘ Cicero ad Attic. L. ii. Ep. 11 and 13. 
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and of betraying their age, if they had lived in 
later times. 

They speak of Sichem or Sichar. Afterwards it 
was called ᾧλαεια vea πολις Συριας Παλαιστινης, which is 
the name on coins after the conquest, or also ΦΑΝΕΑ 
MHPONOA. MOPOIA *. Thus the Samaritans called 
it, as well as Μαβαρϑα according to Josephus, and 
Mamortha according to Pliny, who says, Neapolis, 
que ante Mamortha dicebatur. But our writers 
call it neither after the Samaritans nor after the 
Romans, but in the language of their nation and 
age. They sometimes mention Czsarea Philippi; 
in earlier ages it was called Paneas, afterwards 
KAIZAPEIA ΠΡῸΣ NANEION on coins and in books. 
But they say Καισαρεια Φιλιππου, as in those times, 
when the builder was still living or not long dead, 
in the same manner as cotemporaries mention those 
days". 

The following is still more remarkable. The 
Evangelists speak of Bethsaida, and yet it then pos- 
sessed that name no longer: it was enlarged and 
beautified nearly at the same time as Czsarea, and 
called Julias. Thus was it called in the days of Jesus, 
and so would our historians have been accustomed 
to call it. But if they knew nothing of this, what 
shall we say of their age? In other respects they 
evince the most accurate knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the time. Philip, indeed, had greatly 
beautified this place, and exalted it to the rank of a 
city, to which he gave the name of Julias; but not 
long afterwards this Julia, in whose honour the city 
received its name, was banished from the country by 
her own father. The deeply wounded honour of 


86. Harduin numm. Ant. popul. et urb. illustr. p. 340. 
" Vita Josephi. p. 630. Basil. ὃ. 13. de Bell. Jud. L. vii. c 2. 
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Augustus was even anxious that the world might 
forget that she was his daughter’. Tiberius, whose 
wife she had been, consigned the unfortunate 
Princess after the death of Augustus to the most 
abject poverty, under which she sank without assis- 
tance“. Thus adulation must under two reigns have 
suppressed a name, from which otherwise it might 
have wished to derive benefit to itself. At a later 
period this name again came into circulation, and 
appears in Pliny in his Catalogue of Jewish Cities. 
By such incidents, which are so easily overlooked, 
and the knowledge of which is afterwards lost, do 
those who are really acquainted with an age disclose 
their authenticity ". 

But it is strange, some one will say, that John 
reckons this Bethsaida or Julias, where he was born, 
in Galilee (xii. 21.) Should he not know to what 
province his birth-place belongs”? Philip only go- 
verned the eastern districts by the sea of Tiberias ; 
but Galilee was the portion of his brother Antipas. 
Bethsaida or Julias could therefore not have been 
built by Philip, as the case is, or it did not belong 
to Galilee, as John alleges. In fact such an error 
were sufficient to prove that this Gospel was not 


\ 


* Abstinuitque ἃ congressi hominum dit pre pudore, etiam de 
neganda deliberavit. Certé, cum, sub idem tempus una ex consciis, 
liberta, Phoebe nomine, suspendio vitam finivisset, maluisse se, ait, 
Phcebes patrem fuisse. Sueton. in Aug. c. 65. 

* Tacit. Annal. L. i. ἢ. 53. Imperium adeptus (Tiberius) ex- 
torrem, infamem, et omnis spel egenam, inopia et longa tabe 
peremit, obscuram fore necem longitudine exilii ratus. 

' Pellerin, recueil des medailles, Tom. i. and ii. produces some 
coins of Julia, and one also of Julias of this age. So it was believed, 
until Eckhel detected the mistake in Doctrina Numm. Vet. Part I. 
Vol. il. p. 497, 498. 

" Brun’s Manual of Ancient Geography, 2d Vol. Ist Part, c. vi. 
p- 58. 
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written by John. Julias, however, was situated in 
Gaulonitis, which district was for very political 
reasons divided from Galilee ; but the ordinary lan- 
guage of the time asserted its own opinion, and 
reckoned the Gaulonitish province in Galilee. When 
therefore, John does the same, he proves, that the 
unexpected peculiarity of these days was not unknown 
to him; for, he expresses himself after the ordinary 
manner of the period. Thus Josephus informs us of 
Judas the Gaulonite from Gamala", and also calls 
him in the following chapters, the Galilzan, and 
then in another work he applies the same expression 
to him °, from whence we may be convinced that the 
custom of these days paid respect to a more ancient 
division of the country, and bade defiance, in the pre- 
sent case, to the then existing political geography. 

Is it possible that historians who, as it is evident 
from these few examples, discover throughout so 
nice a knowledge of the geographical arrangements 
in all their minutie, should have written at a time 
when the theatre of events was unknown to them, 
when not only their native country was destroyed, 
but their nation scattered, and the national existence 
of the Jews extinguished and extirpated ? 


SECTION V. 


Tue didactical writings also have internal marks, 
or, as they are called, the impression of a particular 
age, as well with respect to the materials as to the 
form. 


» Archeol. xviii. 1. "Iovdac Tavdovrne ἀνὴρ ἐκ πολεως ovopa 
Tapanka. 

° xvill. 2. Ὁ Τάλιλαιος “Iovdac, p. 549. De Bell. Jud. ii. 12. p. 
727. τις ἄνηρ Ταλίλαιος Iovda ὀνομα. Ed. Havercamp xviii. ὁ. 1. 
m 6. et Bell, Jud. ii. c. 8. 
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As to the materials, they may be distinguished 
in regard to the object, about which men’s nu- 
merous inclinations and modes of thinking vary ; or 
they have temporary and local references to persons, 
manners, errors, and follies, which vary at different 
times and in different countries. 

As to the form :—in the arrangement and mode of 
treating things, in proofs to support assertions or in 
style and diction. 

These considerations at present are applicable only 
to writings about which there is no doubt, to the 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, and the first of Peter 
and John; of the others we shall elsewhere speak, 
and of each in particular. 

As far as it relates to the materials, these writings 
are not general treatises without a country and dis- 
tinct object : they were called forth by occasions and 
circumstances compulsory on the writers, and were 
therefore adapted to particular situations and read- 
ers, and their individual necessities. Since these are 
confirmed in other documents, since the picture of 
the times which the authors preserve in them, as they 
write these memoirs, has historical truth, we easily 
perceive that writers such as these did not labour on 
arbitrary circumstances or those invented by them- 
selves. The more circumstantial this picture was, 
and the more accurately it was present to their mind, 
so much the more is it demonstrated that they saw 
these very times. 

Moreover, in the Acts of the Apostles, we meet 
with a considerable number of undesigned data 
negligently scattered here and there, which now and 
then relate to the persons, or are connected with 
other incidents which are mentioned in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, or promise even further instructions for 
their accidental elucidation. Where, then, we observe 
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such an historical and obvious directory belonging 
to them, and connect these memoirs with them, we 
cannot but remark between them a harmony, which 
is particularly requisite to the Epistles,; which, 
according to their own pretensions, claim a connec- 
tion with these events. 

If we afterwards pay attention to the local weak- 
nesses, imperfections, and errors which are censured 
in Paul’s Epistles, to the correction of which they 
were designed, viz. in Crete, Corinth, Ephesus ; if 
we pay attention to these, in the Greek and Roman 
authors, where some such traits are incidentally 
reprobated, we may often make the agreeable dis- 
covery, that our Epistles have accurately treated 
of the errors of the age, or the local imperfections, 
noticed in each Epistle, and have sometimes deli- 
neated them strongly in satire and seriousness. In 
some Epistles, we shall be in a situation to substan- 
tiate this observation by proofs, to which we here 
appeal. 

But the leading subject is of a striking and peculiar 
character in the writings of Paul, Peter, and John. 
It gives to us a new system of morality,—it dis- 
closes a new system of virtue, by no means of the 
Jewish school, but one more beneficial to man, more 
general, purer, and more exalted. It is not even the 
virtue of the Greeks, not the political and warlike 
virtue of the Romans, not the virtue of the porch or 
of the academy, not even a sophisticated and decla- 
matory wisdom of this life. It is the virtue of Jesus 


» This argument has been felicitously managed by William Paley 
in his Hore Pauline, or the truth of the Scripture-History of 
St. Paul evinced, by a comparison of his Epistles with the Acts of 
the Apostles. London, 1790. We may even invert the case as he 
has stated it in his title. There is a German translation of it, with 
notes, by ἢ. Henke. Helmst. 1797. 
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Christ, as he had learnt and proposed it, on the 
authority of the four Gospels. The writers might, 
indeed, be supposed to be, as they have represented 
themselves,—his hearers and disciples. 

In the Acts of the Apostles there are moral dis- 
courses of Paul, which exhibit his ideas of God and 
Jesus, of virtue, religion, and Judaism, and others of 
Peter, which exhibit his notions on this point. But 
we find them throughout so constituted, that they, as 
it were, form a whole with the contents of these 
Epistles, and both Epistles and narratives together 
unite in one theory, the separate parts of which are 
scattered through the representations of both. 

That which occurs to John for the most part in 
the instructions and discourses of Jesus, and also 
survives more vigorously in his remembrance than 
in that of the other historians,—that, from which 
he has framed his Gospel, is prominently visible 
also in his Epistles ; especially so, as here he was 
desirous of reducing into a compendium the result 
of his historical knowledge, for the purpose of moral 
instruction. Evidently the basis of both treatises 
was a similar chain of ideas, a similar direction of 
thoughts and character. 

But, if we would draw our conclusions from a 
collation of the age, which certainly is a natural and 
just argument, if we would pass our judgment on 
the date of literary productions, if we scrutinize the 
written documents from the period that Christianity 
became now firmly established (for these are simply 
the Epistles of Polycarp, Clemens, Ignatius of An- 
tioch, and Barnabas), it must readily appear to the 
experienced critic, that these treatises, whatever may 
be otherwise their value, are very from attaining the 
perfection and purity of moral views, and the intrinsic 
qualities observable in any one, which is ascribed to 
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Paul, Peter, and John ; that these are much nearer to 
the spirit of Jesus, and that they have therefore a far 
greater claim to be referred to his times. 

Moreover, if we bring forwards the most ancient 
religious document of the Jews after the dissolution 
of their state, 7. e. the Mishna, which was compiled 
from traditions about the third century, it will be 
impossible to compute the vastness of the difference 
as to details of things, and the value of the contents, 
between it and these treatises. The Jews have so 
far descended in it, that we must go back with these 
Epistles to a better age, if they were, indeed, men of 
Jewish origin who composed it. 

Besides, the form, the difference also in arranging 
the materials in the proofs, and in the tact of com- 
municating things, as well as in the diction, charac- 
terizes the times and their productions. 

Every where here is Christian virtue and religion, 
although taught by Jews,—but not by Jews of the 
Mishna, not in a casuistical parade, in a dry Hebreo- 
barbaric dialect, in tasteless and ungraceful imagery, 
but in the Judzo-Greek dialect (of that age of the 
nation, when the latter venerable laws were main- 
tained in it, as well as in the language of the country), 
_ with an agreeable but artless eloquence, with an un- 
sought elegance, which facts and nature, not the 
particular school, produced. 

It evidently is allied to the language of Philo, and 
emulates his style, with this only difference, that 
Alexandrine wit, art, and learning, and a diction now- 
a little Hebraizing, now pure, distinguishes him 
from these Jews, who, being educated only in Pales- 
tine, could have no knowledge of the lectures of the 
rhetoricians and sophists, or of the laws of the Gram- 
marians. As to the rest, abstracting that which his 
particular residence had imparted tothe Alexandrine 
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Jew, we might consider it, from the striking analogy 
of dialect and style, as connected with the time of 
this scholar. Let us in idea make an exchange of 
the countries and personal situations of both ; then 
let us represent to ourselves how each might have 
written ! 

For instance,—they are so similar to each other in 
modes of proof, which depart from the general and 
common way of demonstration, that we might not 
only be tempted to refer them to one and the same 
time, but to one and the same school, except where 
the Alexandrian scholar discovers himself by the in- 
discreet freedom of his imagination, and the eternal 
excursions of his wit. But they perfectly agree in 
never departing from the authorities of older exa- 
miners of the law, as was afterwards common among 
the Jews, and in every where citing natural princi- 
ples, and pre-eminently the holy books of their 
nation. But besides the literal meaning, a hidden 
sense was also attributed to these books. A repre- 
sentative property was ascribed to persons and 
things, according to which, whilst they were occu- 
pied with the purposes of their own existence, they 
yet typically expressed something else as emblems. 
Or else narratives founded on facts were made useful 
to morality, by means of allegorical and tropological 
applications of them. 

We would, therefore, convince ourselves by an 
example, which appears peculiarly calculated to 
illustrate the similarity prevailing between them in 
the particular modes of proof. Philo asserts science 
and knowledge to be even without an object, except- 
ing merely as they are calculated to be assistants to 
virtue and self-government, to which they lead, as 
their highest end, and which he would substantiate 

BD 2 
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from the history of Sarai and Hagar’. He says, 
« Sarai means my government ; but it is virtue alone 
which raises me to government over myself and to 
royalty *.” Hagar is an Egyptian woman : “ her name 
means a native, and, as an Egyptian, she repre- 
sents learning ; both, therefore, presuppose an in- 
timate acquaintance with literature and erudition. 
But Sarah is the wife, and Hagar merely the hand- 
maid. Knowledge, therefore, is only a bondmaid 
and servant, which must be under virtue, as its 
higher object.” 

Paul is desirous of convincing the Galatians of the 
superiority of the New Testament over the Old. To 
this end he makes use of an allegory, as he calls it : 
Abraham had both by Sarah and Hagar, (the free- 
born and the bond-maid,) a son. But Hagar pre- 
figures the law: for it was written on Mount Sinai, 
in the land of the Hagarenes; and Sarah prefigures 
the New Covenant, the Gospel, for a son was given to 
her ἐκ τῆς ἐπαγγελιας. Now, as the servant is under 


_% Philo de Congress. queer. erudit. gratia. 

* Philo’s words are, ro Xappac ὀνομα, μεταληφϑεν ἐστιν doxn μου 
φρονησις de ἣ ἐν ἐμοι και σωφροσυνὴη δὲ ἡ ἐπι μερους δικαιοσυνη;, Kat 
ἐκαστη των ἄλλων ἄρετων, ἣν περι ἐμε μονον εἶναι συμεβεβηκεν, ἀρχη 
ἐστιν ἐμου μονου. Ἔπιτατει yap pov και ἧνεμονενυει πειϑαρχειν ἐγνω- 
κοτος; βασιλις ἐκ φυσεως ὑπαρχουσα.---Τενος μεν ἐστιν ᾿Αιγυπτια, κα- 
λειται δὲ ᾿Αγαρ᾽ rourode ἑρμηνευϑὲν ἐστι παροικησις. _Ambrosius de 
Abrah. 1. ii. c. 10, gives ἃ similar derivation of the name; and this 
passage is quoted in Clemens, Strom. I. p. 333. Many derive Ha- 
gar’s name from the root “2 ; but as she was an Aegyptian, this is 
improbable. Michaelis conjectures more wisely in referring its 


signification to the force of ye cognomina being frequent from in- 


cidents in the individual’s history, whence the interpretation of ἊΣ 
as fugitive will be agreeable to fact. ‘The name of one of the cities 


of the Hagarenes is called y= in Abulfeda and Edrisi. It is however 


evident, that Philo derived the name from “Δ. Whence Hug renders 
it Eingeborne, we are at a loss to discover.— TRANSLATOR, 
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the mistress, so is the law under the Gospel, and the 
descendants of the first, who are slaves, are ina state 
of servitude, whilst the children of Sarah, 7. e. the 
children of the promises, or of the Gospel, as sprung 
from a free mother, are free men. 

Paul continues his allegory, and knew even how to 
draw from thence inferences for the abolition of Ju- 
daism, so managing them as not to weaken any part of 
his stronger assertions. We, also, as Isaac, are the chil- 
dren of the promises according to the Spirit ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the descendants of the law are only 
children according to the flesh. But what is written 
respecting them? Drive forth the bond-maid, with 
her child: he shall not have an inheritance with the 
free-born. But we are not children of the bond- 
woman, but of the free and the mistress. 

Nearly in this manner does Philo treat this history 
in another place’. Sarah, the mistress, obtains a 
son, who receives his name from laughter‘, expres- 
sive of the joy which accompanies virtue. But Ha- 
gar, 2. 6. learning, bears a son, who is a sophist, and 
wisdom knows not virtue. Now, since learning will 
not serve virtue, what says the Scripture ? Drive the 
bond-woman forth with her son. Hence the sophis- 
tical subtilties, which only generate errors, must give 
place to wisdom and virtue. 

Numberless other similarities in particular ideas, 
in treatment of the subject, in the mode of proof, 
and the structure of it, have not escaped the friends 
of Biblical literature, and have been before remarked 
in elucidation of the striking passages in these 
Epistles; and many will yet be supplied by time and 
the observation of the learned. 


* Philo de Cherubim, at the beginning. 
* From the root PMS, to laugh.—TRansiator. 
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If this spirit be only once received in the treat- 
ment, development and representation of a subject, 
if in the following times of Judaism it became ex- 

tinct, and no further trace of it has remained in the 
- Talmudists, the critic can, as far as he forms his 
judgment of them from their style, only assign to 
these Epistles an origin in that age, which has dis- 
closed actual proofs of a similar taste. 


SECTION VI. 


WE have many remains of ancient literature, of 
the authenticity of which we are very well con- 
vinced, without requiring others as affording internal 
proofs. This is not the case with the writings of 
the New Testament : there is not even a single work, 
out of all the scientific writings of the Greeks and 
Romans, the origin and age of which might be esta- 
blished by so many witnesses and writers, who lived 
so near to the time to which such a work is referred, 
If our Scriptures, as it is commonly asserted, were 
composed not long before the destruction of the 
Jewish state, or soon after it (the first part under Nero, 
the last under Domitian), there would be witnesses 
down to the days of Dioclesian, removed from the 
close of this period at most but two centuries, in 
which neither assistance nor information to speak 
positively concerning them could be wanting, yet we 
rarely produce these testimonies in these inquiries. 

For the sake of ascertaining how early the writ- 
ings of the New Testament were in circulation 
among the Christians, the works of the oldest Fa- 
thers of the Church have been examined with inde- 
fatigable research, and the passages collected, which 
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have reference to them. An Englishman" has par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in this laudable em- 
ployment, who was soon followed by others, who 
examined his collection by stronger principles, and 
estimated it with critical circumspection. 

This happened at that time, and the results thence 
arising in favour of the New Testament are known. 
I therefore have resolved to add a second proof to 
this, which will in a great degree corroborate it, 
and sometimes surpass it. The first ages of Christi- 
anity produced a multitude of sects, which were 
anxious to unite their philosophical and theurgical 
speculations with the doctrines of Christianity, and 
frequently lost themselves in strange admixtures of 
opinion,—in beautiful, but much oftener in ridiculous 
dreams. Yet even these sought to establish their asser- 
tions on the authority of the Biblical books, and to 
prove them against those indulging different senti- 
ments, especially against the dominant Church. Their 
writings indeed are, for the most part, lost, and 
were destroyed on purpose, for which we have 
but little reason to thank piety; but the zeal for 
refuting them has occasionally preserved some frag- 
ments of their treatises, and their opponents have 
retained the proofs, which they adduced in support 


* Nathaniel Lardner, in the Credibility of the Gospel-History,— 
established on the testimonies of the Christian teachers,—translated 
by David Bruhn, with Baumgarten’s preface, 5 vol. 1750-51, Berlin 
and Leipsic ; in which the above-mentioned “ Credibility, in the facts 
occasionally mentioned in the New Testament,” forms the first part, 
which only I have seen in English. Chr. Fred. Schmid in his Historia 
et Vindicatio Canonis, Leip. 1775, has made great use of his com- 
pilation. Gott. Less has critically amended it in his Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 1768; and in the fuller work on religion, its 
history and proof, v. I. ὁ. 2. p.29. Paley has at least availed him- 
self of it with better judgment of selection, in his View and Evidences 
of Christianity, vol. I. §. 1. p.141 of the German translation. 
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of their positions. Such passages have I resolved to 
collect which lead us further back into antiquity than 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, which 
were afterwards written against them. For they 
‘assure us of the peculiar advantage of having been 
written by those men who seceded from the orthodox 
Church, and were on no terms of good understand- 
ing with it. 

Besides, I have here only assigned a place to the 
witnesses of the second century, and admitted none, 
who existed several years after the death of Commo- 
dus. They all distinguished themselves as teachers 
under this monarch, or still earlier under the two 
Antonini, and their younger days fell in the time of 
Hadrian and Ulpius Trajan, under whom the last of 
the Apostles concluded his earthly course in extreme 
old age. 


SECTION VII. 


Burt before I say more of my proposition, it is 
necessary for me to prefix some remarks on the con- 
duct of the most ancient Christian authors, to what- 
ever school they may belong, respecting Biblical 
quotations, lest we should make arbitrary claims on 
them; and where these do not appear satisfactory, 
thence draw conclusions, which may be considered 
as principles, sufficiently strong to found on them a 
system of moral instruction. 

In the first place, they have cited the Old Testa- 
ment throughout as carefully as the New; although 
they naturally could not assume that the former was 
as well known to all their readers as the latter. They 
even appear to have made it a point of learning and 
literary display to cumulate passages from the Old 
Testament in their works, as, e. g. Clemens Roma- 
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nus, Barnabas, and Justin; but they never did it with 
the New, which was better known. 

Secondly, they observed one mode with the histo- 
rical books, and another with the didactical. They 
seldom transcribed from the Old or New Testament 
narratives at full length, or with the authors’ words ; 
and who would expect it from them? But, in their 
own peculiar style, they sometimes have quoted 
the writer’s expression memoriter, and almost, in ge- 
neral, abbreviated it. In such instances, the mere 
similarity of detail to one of our Gospels, is far from 
amounting to a proof that it was really taken from 
one of them. Such an occurrence might have been 
easily extracted from other historical books ; but the 
circumstances which are therein related, depend on 
the individual description of the writer, of which 
one has selected this part, another that, or has 
even treated the whole carelessly and synoptically. 
These, therefore, more accurately help us to recognize 
a writer, and still more so do the style and choice 
of words when he details the narrative and his own 
private opinion. If now manifest proximities in 
the language and reminiscences of this nature occur, 
which frequently recall the original expression, so 
multifarious an agreement can no longer be consi- 
dered, as the effect of chance, and we may with con- 
fidence depend on the allegation of this or that book 
in which the whole occurs. 

Thirdly, they have mostly quoted the didactical 
writings of the Old Testament verbatim, and parti- 
cularly the Prophets, by appeals to their names. 
The case required it :—for, who would exactly re- 
member every passage, some of which are often 
nearly alike, were he ever so well read in them? or, 
who would know where to find them, unless the name 
were specified, and the expressions faithfully retained ? 

[9] 
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Fourthly, they conduct themselves in the same 
manner with respect to the Epistles of the New 
Testament: they generally quote the passages ac- 
curately from them. They also very frequently 
refer to the authors by name, which moreover espe- 
cially is the case, when they do not cite again the 
passage entirely to the letter. 

Fifthly, when they quote γνωμαι and dogmata, they 
frequently merely concern themselves with ideas, 
and pay no attention to words ;—thus, Tatian as- 
serts in his address to the Greeks, that the original 
state of the human mind was darkness, and alludes 
to the Gospel of John: ἡ ψυχη καϑ' ἕαυτον σκοτος ἔστι, καὶ 
οὐδὲν ἐν αὐτῃ φωτεινον;, Kat TOUTO ἐστιν ἄρα εἰρημένον, ἣ σκοτια 
το φως οὐ καταλαμβανει"---καὶ To φως την σκοτιαν κατέλαβεν, 
και ὃ Λογος μεν ἐστι φως Θεου. In like manner, he 
acts in another passage, which he has again extracted 
from the first chapter of John: Θεῳ tw μονῳ κατακο- 
λουϑησατε, παντα ur αὐτου, και χώρις αὐτου γέγονεν οὐδὲ 
ev. Or.ady. Grec. 13and 19. The first thing which 
is now requisite to be able to consider this passage 
as an allegation, is the harmony of sentiment, to 
which we may add the similarity of style and the use 
of words, from whence we derive a greater reason to 
argue against an accidental coincidence. Yet, even 
this will not be satisfactory, unless such a form of 
citation, as was customary with the ancients, when 
they referred to Biblical verses, elucidates passages 
of this sort, not entirely characterized as allegations, 
as is the case here, e. @. in the first clause of the sen- 
tence, where a Biblical idea and phrase are pointed 
out by the formulary, και TOUTO ἔστιν apa εἰρημενον. 

These forms of citation vary, and in general we 
shall lay no stress on any of them, until we have 
proved (as we would with this) that they were ac- 
cepted in this sense by the ancients. 
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Sixthly. One species of them merits particular 
consideration. For the ancients in general, when 
they refer to the words and doctrines of Jesus, have 
very seldom named the books, in which he is repre- 
sented thus speaking. They almost always appeal 
to the person speaking, and not to the narrator. 
Most of the citations from the Evangelists may be 
included under the form: “THE LorD says, THE 
Saviour speaks,” &c. with here and there the addi- 
tion “ in the Gospel.” The name of the Evangelist 
very rarely appears. For the writers were desirous | 
of establishing the legislative authority of our Sa- | 
viour, not the authority of his historian. | 

I have observed, that most of the citations from 
the Gospel may be included under this form. At 
least, this is evident in Ireneus, a writer of this 
period, and entirely so in the teachers of the following 
century. We shall not therefore err in thence con- 
cluding, that others likewise referred by this formulary 
tO WRITTEN DOCUMENTS concerning the life and doc- 
trines of our Saviour. If this phraseology had no re- 
ference to known sources, and to those whose va- 
lidity was admitted, if it only referred to oral tradi- 
tions, it would necessarily have been adduced with 
greater accuracy, that we might be assured in some 
degree of its credibility. 

If therefore this sense occurs in our documents 
under the citation “ THE Lorp says,” &c. ; if moreover 
it approaches even more nearly to the expression it- 
self, it is by so much the more probable, that the pas- 
sage was extracted from our books, in proportion as 
the proximity of expression is greater, and the pos- 
sibilities more numerous, in which a difference of the 
words, of their adaptation, and connexion might have 
occurred. All doubt, however, ceases when, besides 
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the identity of idea, that also of words takes place, 
in cases where variations are very possible. 

Seventhly. We must, therefore, judge of the 
identity not according to the common printed text of 
the Elzevir Edition.or that of Stephens : for it is not 
the rule by which we must judge. The text, as we 
shall perceive more fully in the history of it, had in 
the second century and the beginning of the third 
many peculiarities in some copies, as in the text of 
Justin, Irenzeus, Clemens of Alexandria, and other 
Teachers, which have been removed by the re- 
visers of the third century. Consequently, when 
variations are observed, they can only impede us, 
when they no where else appear in other writers of 
this age, or in MSS. which exhibit a very ancient 
text. If they again occur, we perceive that these 
dissimilarities are mere variations of ancient MSS. in 
the state in which they were at that time in circu- 
lation. 

We now approach to the consideration of our 
proposition, and shall in its development much more 
forcibly treat it, than the preceding suggestions, which 
we just now have sketched, require. 


SECTION VIII. 
CELSUS, 


A PHILOSOPHER Of the second century, of the Epi- 
curean school, composed a work against Christianity, 
to which he gave the title, adn3n¢ Aoyoc. Origen, in 
his refutation of it, has rescued a considerable part 
of this production from oblivion. 

The philosopher mentions in it several. circum- 
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stances which attended the birth of Jesus ; he speaks 
in general terms of his miracles, how he healed the 
lame and the blind, how he raised the dead, how he 
was declared by a voice from heaven to have been 
the Son of God, and how, after having chosen dis- 
ciples from a low rank in life, he was betrayed by 
one of them, condemned to death by the Roman 
Preetor, crucified, and how he rose again. 

He has detailed the history of the passion and re- 
surrection more copiously and given an account of 
the circumstances and events connected with it, 
6. g. that he prayed the Father to take away this cup 
from him, L. ii. 6. 24., that he drank vinegar and 
gall, that blood flowed from his side, (L. ii. c. 86, 
37.), that he arose, although on this point the infor- 
mation of the Christian books is contradictory, some 
asserting that one angel, others that two were seen 
at his grave, (L. v. c. 52.), that he showed the 
marks on his hands after his resurrection, yet that he 
actually appeared only to one woman, (L. ii. c. ὅθ.) 

The philosopher in different places (L. vii. c. 18. 
vii. c. 58.) speaks also of his instructions, with re- 
ference to an overruling Providence, which feeds 
the ravens and clothes the lilies,—and afterwards 
of meekness under injuries, where he likewise com- 
mands the other cheek to be offered to the 
smiter. He has censoriously judged some of our 
Lord’s discourses ; 6. g. that on the danger of riches, 
where he makes use of the simile of the camel and 
the needle, or that, where he asserts that no man 
can serve two masters, but more particularly the 
prediction of Jesus, that false Christs and prophets 
shall come after him, and misguide the people by 
the delusions of their juggling tricks, (L. vi. c. 16. 
L. vill. c. 2,, L. ii. c. 49.) 

These accounts, especially those which relate to 
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the history of his passion, were written in the 
opinion of Celsus, by his disciples*. Shortly after- 
wards he says: we have extracted all this from your 
own writings, and we require no other witnesses, 
since your own weapons are sufficient for your de- 
struction, (L. ii. c. 74.) 

We evidently discern our Gospels in these his- 
torical facts, which Celsus has extracted from the 
books of the disciples of Jesus, and nothing in this 
respect is wanting, except that the Pagan might 
have mentioned the names of the writers, or the 
number of them, for the sake of imparting that per- 
fection to his testimony which we desire. 

Nevertheless, he has in a very remarkable manner 
particularized two of them: for he is of opinion that 
they were guilty of far too gross presumption, who 
derived the pedigree of Jesus from the first man 
and the kings of Judea; and he further observes, 
that the carpenter’s wife could not but have known, 
of what high extraction she was’. ‘There are, it is 
well known, two of our Evangelists, who have em- 
bodied in their works genealogical catalogues, in 
which the one actually traces back his genealogy of 
our Lord to the first man, whereas, the other enu- 
merates the Jewish kings in their succession, and 
cites them as ancestors of Jesus. 

The account, that Jesus shewed to his disciples 
the marks of his crucifixion, the wounds in his 
hands ?, after his resurrection, enables us to recog- 


= L. i. c. 13. and L. ii. 6. 16. rove δὲ MaSnrac, rove κατα rev 
Ἴησουν dvayeypapevat περι αὐτου τοιαυτα. 

7 Lu ii. 6..323. ἀπηυϑαδησϑαι τοὺς γενεαλογησαντας εἶπο Tov πρωτου 
φυντος, Kat των ἐν ᾿Ἰουδαιοις βασιλεων τον Ἴησουν » “καὶ 5. .« ὅτι οὐκ ἀν 
ἡ του TEXTOVOS γυνὴ τηλικουτου γενους τυγχάνουσα ἤγνοει. 

* L. ii. c. ὅ9.---ζαι τὰ σημεια τῆς κολασεως ἐδειξεν ὁ Ἴησους, και 
τας χειρας, ὡς ἦσαν πεπερονημενγαι. 
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nize a third of them, who alone has circumstantially 
noticed this circumstance, as it occurs in Celsus, 
(John xx.) 

There were at least four such writers, whom the 
philosopher had seen: for he says, these have spoken 
only of one angel, who appeared at the grave, yet 
others have mentioned two angels. Thus is. it in 
our books; Matthew and Mark speak of one, Luke 
and John of two. 

He also calls the works of these writers τὸ εὐαγγε- 
λιον ; and thus they were superscribed, as we have 
received from our forefathers, (L. ii. c. 27.) 

Thus far will suffice concerning the historical 
books. But we also discover in Celsus traces of 
some Epistles of the Apostle Paul, which cannot re- 
main unnoticed by the critic, (L. v. 64., vi. 12., viii. 
24.) Yet since he names to us no written sources, 
from whence he has extracted these doctrines, 
(which are evidently those of St. Paul,) but only 
treats of them in general terms as Christian opinions, 
it is not permitted to us to suppose any thing more, 
than that which is contained in his expressions, or 
to draw a conclusion, as to written sources, where he 
only speaks of opinions, and of dogmata, which 
might have been known from oral information. 


TATIAN AND JULIUS CASSIAN. 


The first was a scholar of Justin Martyr; but his 
fancy and melancholy propensity to a severer life 
misled him into errors, and made him the founder of 
the Enkratites. He rejected marriage, and in one of 


* L. ve t, 32.—Kar μεν και προς τὸν αὐτου τουδε ταφον ἐἔλϑειν 
ἄγγελον, οἱ μὲν Eva, οἱ δε δυο τους ἀποκρινομενους ταις γυναιξιν, ὅτι 
ἀνεστη. 
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his Essays, περιτου κατὰ TOV Σωτηρα καταρτισμου, of which 
Clemens Alexandrinus has preserved fragments, he 
even asserted that it proceeded from Satan; he also 
disapproved of the use of flesh and wine. 

Clemens (Strom. 1. ili. καὶ 12.) sets forth his opinions 
one against the other, and employs himself in a re- 
futation of them; the following chapter he has re- 
served for Julius Cassian. 

He there quotes a detached passage from the 
before-mentioned book of Tatian, oN PERFECTION 
ACCORDING TO THE REDEEMER, in which he says; 
“he permits matrimonial separation with mutual 
consent, for the sake of prayer.” These are the 
words of Paul, whose name immediately precedes 
them. ‘But he only permits the matrimonial con- 
nection on account of Satan, and on account of 
incontinency.” ‘The passage, to which Tatian, τον 
awosoAov ἐξηγουμενος, here appeals is in substance 
1 Cor. vii. 5. which is sufficiently clear to be imme- 
diately recognized ; but he has not closely confined 
himself to the words, συφωνιαν μὲν ovv appola προ- 
σευχῆ ..-.ς παλιν γάρ ἐπι TavTo συγχώρησας γενεσϑαι δια τον 
Σαταναν και τὴν ἄκρασιαν. Yet, as we perceive, he has 
retained certain expressions of Paul; those for in- 
stance, from whence he principally advances to the 
decision of the question. Concerning another posi- 
tion in the Gospels, viz. δυσι κυριοις δουλευειν, Which 
he has connected with this, we would say nothing 
farther, since he has too indefinitely inserted it. 

Clemens now proceeds :—Tatian indeed allows 
marriage in the Old Testament, but not in the New; 
for he makes a distinction between τὸν παλαιὸν av- 
ϑρωπον kat τον kawov. He then advances many argu- 
ments against him, as well for the sake of invalidating 
this assertion, as his dogmata concerning eating flesh 
and drinking wine. He then continues; “ But, if any 
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an one rejects procreation, as that, which only pre- 
sents materials of dissolution and decay, if any 
one perverts the words of our Saviour, where he 
Says ; ἐπι yne μὴ ϑησαυριζειν, ὁπου onc και βρωσις ἀφα- 
vite,” &c. This expression of our Saviour, which 
with regard to diction is exactly cited, is in these 
very words in Matthew vi. 19, and in no other of the 
Evangelists besides. But, who is this such an one 
(τις) who thus perverted the passage? Is it Tatian 
or his disciple? This cannot signify much to us: 
however, it is Tatian, for the context relates to 
him. And, as he here complains of him, as τις,---(κα- 
TATOEYEL TLE TNC YEVETEWC.. - βιαζεται τι ore >) 3 he likewise 
commences his refutation of Tatian with the same 
phrase. ‘“ Marriage (he there says) is not, as some 
(τινες) interpret it a connection of the fiesh inducing 
destruction. I here allude to Tatian, who has pre- 
sumed to assert this; ov yap ὡς τινες ἐξηγησαντο Bat ris 
Tariavov οἰμαι τον Συρον, Ke Te AG 

Shortly afterwards, he charges him and his fol- 
lowers with the misinterpretation of the words, οἱ 
viot TOU αἰωνος EKELVOU του περι VEKOWV ἄναστασεως, οὐ στ 
μουσι, οὐδὲ γαμιζονται. ‘They occur in the Evangelists 
Matthew xxii. 30., Mark xii. 25., Luke xx. 35. ap- 
proaching the nearest to the words of Luke; yet 
nothing conclusive can be inferred from them ; there 
therefore only remain to us from the Gospels, the 
passage in Matt. vi. 19, and that in John, which we 
have considered in the preceding remarks at No. 5. 

We shall not here merely furnish ourselves with 
individual testimonies, but we shall pay our attention 
to a greater work of Tatian, which promises to us a 
signal proof of the existence of the four Gospels, 
arranged according to their whole contents. This 
is the δια τεσσαρων. We shall be necessarily more 
particular on this point than it would otherwise have 

VOL. I. E 
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been necessary, had not so much trouble been taken 
to place this subject in obscurity. 

Ephrem Syrus composed a commentary on this 
work, which the Syriac writers sometimes mention, 
and from which they were informed of the nature of 
the Diatessaron. Dionysius Bar-salibi gives the fol- 
lowing account ofit®. “ Tatian,” says he, “ the dis- 
ciple of Justin the martyr and philosopher framed 
one out of the four Gospels, which he called Diates- 
saron. St. Ephrem elucidated it by a commen- 
tary; it commenced: In the beginning was the 
word,” &c. 

Eusebius records of a second branch of Tatian’s 
school, which separated from it shortly after its 
foundation, viz. the Severians, that they received 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospels, but that 
they blasphemed Paul, and rejected the Acts of the 


" Asseman. Biblioth. Or. T. i. p. 57. T. ii. p. 159, 60. But, As- 
seman T. i. p. 57, 58., quotes, shortly afterwards, (it might 
be objected) a passage from Bar-Hebrzeus, which attributes the 
book on which Ephraem composed his commentary to Ammonius. 
The matter throughout is uncertain, nor does it matter. The 
Monotessaron of Ammonius was by far the more popular among the 
Greeks, that of Tatian the Syrian, on the other hand, among the 
Syrians, in whose Churches Theodoret (Heer. fab. 1. i. c. 20.) found 
and brought away many copies. On the contrary, the book of Am- 
monius was so scarce among the Syrians, that Elias of Salama, not- 
withstanding his researches, could not discover it. (Assem. B. or. 
T. ii. p. 160.) But that which mostly concerns us on this subject, 
is the testimony of Bar-Salibi, which is unobjectionable. He wrote 
illustrations on the books of the New Testament and on the 
Gospels, by name. In the preface, he cites by name the authors 
from whom he has extracted his expositions, at the head of whom 
stands Ephrem (Ass. § ii. p. 157, 158.) But, in the preface 
to Mark, he assures us, a second time, that these Commentaries were 
composed on Tatian’s Monotessaron (T.i. p. 57.) ‘The Commenta- 
ries of Ephrem, therefore, were not merely superficially known to 
him, or from the report of others, but from frequent use, so that he 
is perfectly qualified to pass a decision upon them. 
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Apostles. He proceeds, “their head and leader, 
Tatian, accomplished a connection and conjunc- 
tion of the Gospels, I know not how, and called it 
the Gospel by four, which is still found in the pos- 
session of some’. So far the historian.” 

Yet, what he means by the Law, Propuets, and 
GosrELs, or the term Gosrets, or what his age, 
whose sentiments he speaks, thought of them, is in- 
deed neither obscure nor difficult to be ascertained ; 
in fact, it is as little so as that which he meant by 
the Acts or THE ApostLEs and Pauu. It therefore 
very clearly appears from whence this Diatessaron 
was compiled. 

Two things, however, must be separately consi- 
dered in his account—the information itself and its 
authority. He says, Tatian made a compilation of 
the Gospels which he called the Gospel by four 
(Diatessaron) which book is still in existence: thus 
far the information goes. But he confesses with his 
accustomed historical honesty, that he was ignorant 
of the mode of procedure which he observed in this 
compilation. Consequently, Eusebius does not even 
represent himself as surety for the fact of which he 
speaks, but only calls those to mind who were still 
in possession of the book, or who had seen it, and 
through whom he had arrived at the knowledge of 
the fact. 

According to these, therefore, to whose communi- 
cation the historiographer had nothing to object, a 
book of Tatian was in existence in the fourth century, 


¢ L, iv. Hist. Eccl. Cap. penult. χρωνται μὲν οὺν οὗτοι νόμῳ και 
προφηταις, καὶ εὐαγγελίοις ἰδίως ἑρμηνευοντες των ἱερων TA voypara 
γραφων. Βλασφημουντες δὲ Παυλον τον ᾿᾽Αποστολον, ἀϑετουσιν durov 
τας ἐπιστολας μηδὲ τας πραξεις των ᾿Αποστολων καταδεχόμενοι. Συνα- 
φειαν τινα Kal συναγωγὴν, οὐκ old ὅπως, των ᾿Εναγγελιων συνϑεις, τὸ 
δια Τεσσαρων rovro mpoopvopagey, ὃ και παρα τισιν εἰσετι νυν φερεται. 
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which in a compilation of its own preserved the 
Gospels then received, and gave to them the name 
δια τεσσάρων. 

I know not what we might still desire in addition, 
to the knowledge of the circumstance, or to its cre- 
dibility, unless it were, that one of the eye-witnesses 
had immediately asserted it. But such an one is 
not wanting tous. He to whom we here refer, had 
collected no less than two hundred copies of it. 

And this is Theodoret of Cyrus in Syria. This 
Tatian (says he) has compiled the Gospel, which 
is called Diatessaron, but he rejected from it the 
genealogies and other passages, which represent 
our Saviour as sprung from the race of David, ac- 
cording to the flesh. 

He characterizes the book according to its con- 
tents, but retains the terminus comparationis, in the 
sense, according to the agreement or disagreement 
with which, he wished to make its contents known 
to his readers. From whence did he therefore con- 
ceive that he had rejected the Genealogies? From 
what writings was he of opinion that Tatian had 
omitted some passages? from what books, which 
were known to his readers, was the Diatessaron dis- 
tinguished by these criteria? 

The ellipsis is by no means difficult to be supplied. 
Even if we should not call to mind the books of 
Theodoret which had Genealogies,—what the Syrians 
mention as component parts of the Diatessaron,— 
what Eusebius says on the subject, nevertheless we 
would presume, that Theodoret wished to compare 
the Diatessaron with his own Gospels, which he 
read, or with those of others of his communion, to 
whom he was writing. Since this is the whole diffi- 
culty, and the only one in which his account is con- 
fused ; we readily perceive what he intends to say. 
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The Diatessaron, therefore, was a harmony of the 
four Gospels, as Theodoret, and those of his faith, 
tae Catholic Church, possessed them; with this dif- 
ference, that the Genealogies of Matthew and Luke 
were wanting to them, as well as some other passages 
and expressions, which declared our Lord to have 
been a descendant of David, according to human 
generation. 

He now proceeds to describe himself as an eye- 
witness of the fact of which he speaks: not only 
(says he) all Tatian’s followers made use of this book 
but also many of the orthodox‘. I myself found 
more than two hundred of these books, which were 
honourably esteemed in our churches, which I col- 
lected and brought away, and in the place of which 
I introduced the four Gospels. 

How literally in other respects this book has ex- 
pressed the text of the four Evangelists we may 
conclude from careful reference being made to it 
for a critical judgment on certain various readings. 
A Scholion of Codex Harleian, 5647. (Wetstein, 72.) 
on Matt. xxvii. 49, where after cwowy avrov in some 
MSS. as for instance BCL., the following words 
occur, ἄλλος λαβων λογχην;, ηνυξἕεν αὐτου τὴν πλευραν, Και 
ἐξἕηλϑεν vowe Kat αἷμα, justifies this reading on the au- 
thority of Tatian, and says, that ro καϑ᾿ ἱστοριαν evay- 
yeAvov or his Gospel arranged according to the succes- 
sion of historical events contained this addition, ὅτι 
εἰς το Ka ἱστοριαν ᾿Εναγγελιον Διοδώρου καὶ Τατιανου, και 


ἀλλων διαφορων ἁγιων πατερων τουτο προσκειται. K. τ. A. 


4 Theod. Heeret. fab. 1.1. c. 10. οὗτος (ὁ Tartavoc) και ro δια Teo- 
σάρων καλουμενον συντεϑεικεν εὐαγγελίιον, και τᾷς γεγεᾳλογίᾳς περικο- 
Jac καὶ τα ἄλλᾳ, ὁσα ἐκ σπερμᾳπος Δαβιδ Kara σαρκα γεγενημένον Tov 
Κυριον δεικνυσιν « « «.« “Evpoy ce κᾳγω πλειους ἡ διακοσιους βιβλους τοι- 
αὐτας ἐν ταῖς Tap ἧμιν ἐκκλησιας τετιμημενας; και πασᾳᾷς συναγαγων 
ἀπεϑεμην; καὶ TaTwy Τεσσᾳρων εὐαγγελίων ἀντεισηγαγον εὐαγγελια. 
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With Tatian’s doctrinal opinions those of Julius 
Cassian have a close affinity. Some fragments of 
one of his works περι ἐγκρατειας, n περι εὐνουχίας ὅ:.:6 
preserved in Clemens Alexandrinus *. 

He also rejectcd marriage, recommended conti- 
nence, and asserted that Paul himself derived the 
origin of this connection from Eve’s temptation. 
The passage to which he refers is, poPoupa δὲ μη, we ὃ 
Optic Ἔυναν ἐξηπατησεν, φϑαρῃ Ta νοηματα ὕμων ἀπο της ἀπλο- 
τητος THC εἰς TOV Χριστον This is verbo tents, allow- 
ing for casual differences, in the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The office of generation, he is of opi- 
nion, is only for carnal men, but not adapted to the 
exalted ideas of Christians. He quotes, in support 
of his assertion: ἡμων δὲ ro πολιτευμα ἐν ovpavy, εξ ov 
Kal σωτηρα ἀπεκδεχομεϑα. The passage is in Philip. ill. 
20, with this difference, that he omits the word 
ὑπαρχει. We do not perceive from the fragment, as it 
has been hastily and without connection preserved in 
Clemens, to which writer Cassian attributes this 
passage. Yet we can infer from the following ex- 
pressions of Clemens, that it must be Paul to whom 
he assigns it; for he continues, avStc τε, orav ἐφη, and 
in refutation of it adduces a passage of Paul®. On 
the testimony of Jerome he has likewise misapplied 
the words of Paul, Galat. vi. 8, (quonidm qui seminat 
in carne sud, &c. as far as vitam eternam) as authority 
against the matrimonial contract ”. 


© Lib. iii. Strom. c. 13, 14, 15. Ed. Ven. T. I. opp. p. 552-54. 
Sylburg. p. 465. f. He speaks also of a first book των ἐξηγητικων by 
him, L. I. Strom. ce. 21. 

‘L. ii. Strom. c. 14. 

® Ibid. c. 14and 15. 

» Hieronym. Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. L. iil. c. 6. v. 8. quoniam qui 
seminat+++>vitam aternam. Cassianus (some read also Tatianus) 
qui putativam Christi carnem introducens omnem conjunctionem 
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Besides particular evidences for the Gospel. of 
Matthew and John, Tatian therefore, in his Diates- 
saron, yields a proof of the existence of the four 
Gospels according to their full contents, with the 
exception of the genéalogies and those passages 
which relate to the human descent of our Saviour, 
also of that of the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
with the name of Paul. But Cassian, by nominal 
reference, yields proof of that of the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians; and, as it seems, by nominal 
citations, of the Epistles to the Galatians and Philip- 
pians. 


THEODOTUS. 


After the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, we find 
a treatise entitled ἐκ των Θεοδοτου καὶ της ἀνατολικῆς 
καλουμενης διδασκαλίας κατα τους Οὐαλεντίνου χρόνους ἐπι- 
roua. It has escaped, together with the other writ- 
ings of this Father, the vicissitudes of time, and was 
considered as an essay written by him, to which cir- 
cumstance it probably owes its preservation’. 

If this were a writing of Clemens, we must be 
very grateful to him for the trouble, which he has 
therein taken in making extracts from the writings 


masculi ad feeminam immundam arbitratur, Encratitarum vel acer- 
rimus heresiarches, tali adverstm nos sub occasione presentis testi- 
monii usus est argumento, si quis seminat in carne, de carne metet 
corruptionem. 

* This treatise also appears in the first Greek edition of the Fa- 
thers at Florence, 1550, fol., and it was again printed in the 
following editions, but it was first translated by Combesis the 
Dominican. Fabricius afterwards incorporated the translation toge- 
ther with the Greek text in the 5th vol. of the Bibliotheca Greca. 
The translator, who was in other respects a learned man, appears to 
have sometimes been wanting in the knowledge of facts necessary 
to this difficult task. 


» 
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of Theodotus; yet, I account it the labour of a 
Theodotian, who being desirous of making for him- 
self some excerpta from the essays. of his precep- 
tor, principally selected those passages, in which 
Theodotus brought his doctrinal opinions into com- 
parison with those of the Valentinians. 

At §. 2. he places the dogma of Valentinus 
in a parallel with that of Theodotus, and unfolds 
his ideas of the Locos, Monocenes, PRrotToGENEs, 
&e. (as far as δ. 8.) We however, tec δὲ (he 
Says against him) assert, that the Locos is in 
identity 4 Gop in Gop; that he was—7.e. in power of 
idea, in the lap of the Father, which lap first revealed 
the Saviour cwrno. - That from this power of idea 
the πρωτότοκος or first born originally existed δι᾿ ἐνερ- 
yeav, as well as the Monocenss or only begotten, 
who is identified with him, and through whose 
power the cwrno acquired his efficacy. Again, there 
was not only one, but there were manifold religions, 
just as in the spiritual world there are not the same 
bodies, and on this account not the same. intelli- 
gences. Moreover the spirits, even the ProrTox- 
TIsT#, and finally MonocrEnss himself is not entirely 
without form and body, &c.—4. 8 and 9. | 

At a glance, where the author freely expresses 
his dogmata (ἡμεις δὲ, but we, from §. 8. to §. 17. 
and even still further on) it is evident, that he be- 
longs to a Gnostic persuasion. 

Having here placed one part against the other of the 
theory of the Valentinians as to the human existence, 
and as asserting a mixture of two different spiri- 
tual beings in an unity, he, on the other hand, sensibly 
remarks (μοι δὲ doxe:)—spiritual beings associate not 
according to essence, but through indications of 
power, they flow not into one another, but exist 
in one another (§. 17.) ; from whence he explains 
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his opinions on the union of that which is supra- 
mundane with man, developing them fully in §. 8. 
This controversial question he concludes with an 
exposition of Ps. cx. 3. where he adds ἡμεις οὕτως 
ἑξακουομεν. ᾧ. 20. 

As he every where announces himself ἃ deter- 
mined Gnostic, so is he also an equally determined 
adversary of the Valentinians, whilst he is positively 
detailing the dogmata of Theodotus. 

In his critical examination of the Valentinians, 
he makes use (§. 24.) of the harsh expression, 
ayvoovor, and (ὃ. 30.) calls their doctrines athe- 
istical, λεγουσιν ἄϑεως, showing on the other hand, 
how rightly Theodotus thought on this subject. [ἢ 
this place, οὐ γαρ συνεπαϑήησεν ὃ πατὴρ must be read, as 
Sylburgius has proposed, rightly to understand the 
passage. 

Greatly as he declares himself for this teacher at 
§. 33. he however, departs from his theory, but he con- 
tinues to say “ Our Theodotus,’ by which he again 
names the school to which he isattached. The manner 
in which he contradicts him is so gentle, that we do 
not perceive its point : ἐστιν οὖν ὁ λογος οὗτος παρα- 
κουσμα του ἡμετερου :—“ it is either a miscomprehen- 
sion of our author, or it is incorrectly related.” 

This obscure, and in many respects difficult work, 
is therefore the essay of a Gnostic, and indeed of a 
Theodotian, written with a polemical object against 
the dogmata of Valentinus. From its arrangement 
and form, it appears only to contain aphorisms from 
a greater Gnostical production. The inscription very 
correctly therefore announces the work :—“ Extracts 
from the Writings of Theodotus against Valentinus :” 
only, I think, that for κατὰ rove Οὐαλεντίνου χρονοὺυς We 
should read Οὐαλεντίνου κοινωνους. Theodotus hardly 
lived in the days of Valentinus, in which case alone 
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xeoveve could have a meaning: others have conse- 
quently proposed the word αἰωνας. 

Thus far is the case stated ; and we may now avail 
ourselves of the benefit, which probably may result 
from these writings. 

For the sake of establishing the difference between 
supramundane natures and the different classes of 
the spiritual state, Theodotus asserts, that in no 
being of the seven orders of spirits do such exalted 
properties meet as in the Son. Whence, he remarks, 
Kat ὁ μὲν φως ἀπροσιτον εἰρηται Nove we ὀφϑαλμος οὐκ ELOE, 
και ove οὐκ ἠκουσεν οὐ δὲ ἐπι καρδιαν ἀνϑρωπου ἀνεβη x. 
The first part of the passage appears to allude to 
1 Tim. vi. 16. ὁ povoc.... φως οἰκων ἀπροσιτον, the se- 
cond is found literally in 1 Cor. ii. 9. Although he 
does not name the author, nor mention the sacred 
books from whence he has extracted the words, yet 
he makes use of the expression ἐιρηται;,---ϑ form which 
he only employs, when he quotes any thing from the 
Old Testament or the New, as in §. 54. or §. 19. §. 42. 
as Tatian also used it under similar circumstances. 

These various spirits, in part, derive their diffe- 
rentia from the comparatively purer or grosser 
bodies, with which they are surrounded. Therefore, 
also, if I may be allowed to retain the expression, 
even souls, Yuya, have a corpus animale, whence the 
Apostle says, ὃ γουν ᾽᾿Αποστολος.... σπειρεται μὲν yap 
σωμα Ψψυχικον, ἐγειρεται σωμα ih ia el After some 
parentheses, he cites the words ὡς δὲ ἐφορεσαμεν τὴν 
εἰκονα του χοίκου, φορεσομεν Και isnt εἰκονα τον ἐπουρανίου, 
and remarks on it, πλην παλιν εἰκονα λέγει: moreover, 
he calls tt again an image. After inserting a trivial 
conclusion, he observes, καὶ παλιν; and again, ἀρτι 
βλεπομεν ou ἐσοπτρου ἐν αἰνίγματι, TOTE δὲ προσωπον προς 


* §. 10. p. 970. Ven. Edit. et Ed. Sylburg. p. 790. 


~ 
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πρόσωπον. (ὃ. 14. ὃ. 15.) These repetitions (again 
and again) must refer, according to the order of 
things, to the first citation, ὁ ἀπόστολος, the Apostle 
says. And the three quotations actually exist in the 
Apostle’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, xv. 44. 
49. and xiii. 12. Also §. 22. καὶ ὅταν εἰπὴ 0 ᾿Αποστολος, 
ἔπει TL ποιησουσιν οἱ βαπτιζομενοι ὑπερ των νεκρων, are the 
words of the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. 29., and he calls 
him by his name in §. 44. “ Pau (says he) orders, 
TlavAoe κελευει τας γυναικας φερειν ἐξουσιαν ἐπι THC κεφαλης, 
δια τους ἀγγελους | excepting the substitution of φερειν 
for ἐχειν, the passage is accurately taken from 1 Cor. 
xi. 10. 

As spirits differ in matter, so do they also in intel- 
ligence. The protokistz, archangels, and angels, are 
dissimilar in the degree of knowledge. This he 
proves thus: εἰς a ἐπιϑυμουσιν ἀγγελοι παρακυψαι, ὁ Πε- 
τρος φησιν ; and still further, cara τὸν ἀπόστολον, τιμιῳ 
και ALLO) Kat ἀσπιλῳ αἱματι ἐλυτρωϑημεν, §. 12. He 
names Peter, and the passage is in 1 Pet. 1. 12. he 
then says, according to THE APOSTLE, and the passage 
again is in 1 Pet.i. 19. with a slight variation; yet is 
it expressed in a manner free from doubt and easy to 
be recognized. 

For a similar Gnostical dogma, which we have 
neither time nor space here to consider diffusely, he 
claims the authority of Paul : καὶ ὁ Παυλος, ἐνδυσαι τον 
Katvov avJowmor, τον kata Θεὸν xrioMevra. In another 
place he still more clearly asserts this: καὶ ert σαφεστε- 
pov Kat διαῤῥηδὴν ἐν ἀλλοις λεγει" ὃς ἐστιν εἰκων του Θεου του 
ἀορατου, εἰτα ἐπιφέρει Πρωτοτοκος πασῆὴς κτισεως. Thence 
he concludes, that of him these words are said, ὁϑεν 
Kat μορῴφην δουλου λαβειν εἰρηται, δ. 19. The two first 
passages are thus in Paul (Ephes. iv. 24. and Coloss. 
i. 18.), the last is only cited under the form εἰρηται, 
and merely consists of few words, which may be re- 
cognised in Philip. 1i. 7. 
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At the separation of the elements, the Demiurgus 
formed the genera of evil spirits from the gross mat- 
ter, to which λυπη, the mother of evil in the world 
belongs: this the Apostle is said to imply where he 
says, Ovo Kat λεγει Oo *ArooroAoc, και μη λυπειτε TO πνευμα TO 
ἁγιον του Θεου, ἐν ῳ ἐσφραγισῆητε. These are Paul’s 
words (Eph. iv. 30.). 

Much, however, succeeded indifferently with the 
Demiurgus, principally from ignorance, since he 
left nature to herself, not understanding how he 
should guide her. The Apostle asserts this: da 
TOUTO εἰπεν ὃ ᾿Αποστολος, ὑπεταγη ΤὮ ματαιότητι του Κοσ- 
μου οὐκ ἑκων, ἀλλα δια τον ὑποταξαντα ἐπ᾽ ἐλπιδὶ, OTL και αὐτὸς 
ἐλευϑερωϑησεται, §. 49. This is cited with some small 
variations, or perhaps freely and from memory ; yet, 
beyond doubt, it was taken from Rom. viii. 20, 21. 

Hence also 15. that struggle in creation, of which 
Paul speaks, εἰπεν καὶ ὃ IlavAoe, νομον ἀντιστρατευομενον 
τῷ νομῳ του νοὸς μου, ᾧ. 52. So says Paul, Rom. 
Vil. 29. 

But Adam, besides that which he, like each crea- 
ture, had received out of the whole, had also re- 
ceived, by means of the angels, the seeds of superior 
wisdom. For this reason (so the author proceeds) 
he says, φησι. ‘This phrase can only be referred to 
the writer before quoted, who is Paul. The words 
which he unites in this form of citation are, διαταγεις, 
φησι, δι ἀγγέλων, ἐν χειρι μεσιτου" ὃ δὲ μέσιτης ἕνος οὐκ 
ἐστιν, ὃ δὲ Θεος εἰς ἔστιν, 8. 53. These are exactly so 
in the Epistle to the Galatians, ii. 19, 20. 

Now Jesus, to commence the redemption of the 
world, abandons the πληρωμα, which is opposed to 
the κενον, as the Apostle asserts, ὡς λέγει ὁ ᾿Απόστολος 
eavrov Kevwoac, ὃ. 35. This expression is in Philipp. 
ii. 7. Elsewhere, Theodotus has availed himself of 
the rest of this passage, as we have already observed, 
ὁϑεν Kal μορφὴν δουλου λαβειν ἐιρηται, §. 19. 
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He has quoted from this Epistle, without expressly 
appealing to a Biblical book, in connection with 
other passages, which are borrowed from Paul (Colos. 
i. 16. and Ephes. iv. 9, 10), the following clauses, al- 
though somewhat freely : διο Kat ὁ Θεος ἀυτον ὑπερυψω- 
σεν, Kal ἐδωκεν αὐτῳ ὄνομα ΤΟ ὑπερ παν ὄνομα, ἵνα παν γόνυ 
καμψῃ και πάσα γὙλωσσα ἐξομολογησηται, ὅτι Κυριος της 
δοἕης ᾿ἴησους Χριστος, §. 43, and Philipp. 1i.,.9,,10,: 11. 

The epitomizer of Theodotus has referred in diffe- 
rent places to the allegories of our Saviour, but so 
briefly and hastily, that we readily perceive that he 
presupposes all this perfectly known: he also ob- 
serves a similar conduct in the historical narratives 
which relate to our Savicur. We, indeed, retrace all 
these things in our Gospels: but since, in their exe- 
cution and diction, they retain no individual reference 
to our books, it were over-hasty to conclude that 
they must directly have originated from them. 

Thus he appeals to a discourse of our Saviour, 
σωτὴρ φησι, Wherein he speaks of one who had re- 
turned from a journey, after having consumed all 
his property, in celebration of whose return a fatted 
calf was killed; cf. Luke xv. 11—23. Or ofa king, 
who had prepared a wedding-feast, to which he had 
invited the people from the highway. Matt. xxi. 
2—9, Luke xiv. 16—23, (§. 9). Yet the narrative ap- 
proaches nearest to St. Matthew, because he is a 
βασιλευς, and calls his banquet δειπνον του γαμου, which 
is not the case in Luke. He also mentions a his- 
tory of Lazarus and a rich man; whence he shews, 
that even after the present life, we have a body and 
members, 5. 14. cf. Luke xvi. 19, &c. ; as well as an 
exhortation of our Saviour (zapawa ὁ σωτηρ)), wherein 
he intrusts us to bind the strong man before we take 
possession of his armour (ὃ. 52. cf. Matt. xii. 29, 
Mark iii. 27, Luke xi. 22). In the two first the ex- 
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pression almost literally occurs. Or §. 86, where he 
speaks of virgins, of whom some were prudent (map- 
Yevor φρονιμοι); but others were imprudent, and were 
not on that account admitted, Matt. xxv. 1, &c. 

He has treated historical events with a similar 
brevity, 6. g. the arrival of the Magi, who saw the 
star of our Saviour, and thence perceived that a 
king was born, δ. 75. Or how a coin was brought 
to our Saviour, and he inquired, τινὸς ἡ εἰκων καὶ ἡ 
ἐπίγραφη, (δ. 86,) which accords with Matt. xxii. 20, 
and Mark xii. 15, and a little with Luke xx. 24; 
and how our Lord was glorified on the mountain 
before Peter, James, and John, and how they heard 
a voice from heaven, §. 4, 5. 

At this last occurrence, Matthew makes use of a 
simile, XVii. 2. Kat ἐλαμψε TO προσωπον αὐτου ὡς 0 ἥλιος, 
και τὰ ἱματια αὐτου ξγενετο λευκα, ὡς TO φως, which occurs 
neither in Mark (ix. 3.) nor in Luke (ix. 28.) This 
simile, however, Theodotus combines with a Biblical 
citation, which he ascribes to one of the Apostles, 
κατα tov AmocroAov, for he remarks on it, “how diffi- 
cult it is to look at the Son of God.” The citation 
is in 1 Pet. i. 19. with which he immediately con- 
nects it, ov μὲν ra ἱματια we φως ἔλαμψεν, To προσωπον 
δε, ὡς ὁ ἥλιος, §. 12. Here we approach nearer to 
Matthew ; it is the same figure, and even the same 
expressions, especially as the word éyevero is wanting 
in some MSS. of the Evangelist. 

He often quotes freely from memory, or inter- 
weaves the words of the author with his own. 
Thus, δ. 52., our Saviour says, 0 σωτὴρ Aeyer ;---φοβεισϑαι 
δειν τον Suvapevov ταυτὴν τὴν ψυχην Kat τοῦτο TO σωμα 
ψυχικὸν ἐν yeevvn ἀπολεσαι. The passage, as to its pur- 
port, and partly as to its words, is in Matt. x. 28. He 
moreover quotes it likewise in another place, §. 14. 
φοβηϑητε (your Neyer) Tov μετα θανατον δυνάμενον καὶ ψυχὴν 
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και σωμα εἰς γέενναν ἐμβαλειν. If from the first citation we 
may draw the inference to this, it is undeniably from 
Matthew. Here he says—youv λεγει---ο whom does 
he refer this? Immediately before, he had made use 
of the expression, ὁ γουν ’Aroorodoc, and having con- 
cluded this citation, and his own inference, he con- 
tinues, youv λεγει. It is therefore an Apostle who so 
speaks. 

With the phrase, ὅταν οὖν ay ὃ κυριος, he connects 
the following passages, μη καταφρονησητε ἑνὸς τῶν μικρων 
TOUTWD. "Aun Asyw ὑμιν, TOUTWV οἱ ἀγγελοι ΤΟ TEOOWTOV 
του πατρὸς δια παντὸς βλεπουσι, and μάκαριοι οἱ καϑαροι ΤΉ 
καρδιᾳ, ὅτι αὐτοι Θεὸν ὄψονται, §. 11. The first of 
these passages is with merely a slight transposition, 
as to the words in Matthew xviii. 10. Ἔν οὐρανοις 
after ἀγγελοι αὐτων, are wanting, in this place, as in 
all the ancient fathers, translations, and MSS. The 
other passage is verbo tenis in Matt. v. 8. 

Our Lord goes after his baptism into the desert, 
where he was among the wild beasts and was at- 
tended by angels, §. 85. The circumstance that 
he lived pera Snowy with wild beasts, or the figure, 
with which he adorns the picture of the desert, is 
only in Mark i. 13.—that he was attended by angels, 
is only in Mark and Matthew. 

Our Lord brought peace on the earth, as says the 
Apostle, we φησιν ὁ ᾿Αποστολος, §. 73. This Apostle is 
Luke; in him the words occur : εἰρηνη ἐπὶ τῆς yng, Kat 
dogéa ἐν ὑψίστοις, li. 14. 

The quotation, §. 60., ro πνεῦμα ἁγιον ἐπελευσεται ἐπὶ 
σε (την του σώματος TOV KUOLOU λεγει . . ee μορφωσιν) δυναμις 
δὲ ὑψιστου ἐπισκιάσει σοι Verbally agrees with Luke i. 
35. That he quotes a writer in whom this is read, 
we perceive from the parenthesis. Yet we can neither 
conclude from the preceding nor subsequent parts, the 


name or quality of the writer. 
3 
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Our Saviour says, (Ὁ σωτὴρ λεγει) λαμψατω τὸ φως 
vyuwv, Which words are in Matt. ν. 16. Theodotus 
proceeds to state, that the Apostle says of it, (περι οὗ 
ὁ ᾽᾿᾽Αποστολος λεγει) ὁ φωτιζει παντα ἀνϑρωπον ἐρχομενον εἰς 
τὸν κοσμον, §. 42. This is in the Gospel of John 1. 9. 
The same may be said of, ὃ δὲ ἀρτος, ὃν ἔγω δωσω, 
φησιν, ἡ σαρξ μου ἐστιν, §.13., John vi. ὅ1. The citation 
φησιν, is referred to the Son, to whom the preceding 
narrative relates. Again, §. 18., our Saviour says, 
Αβρααμ ἠγαλλιασατο, ἵνα ἰδῃ τὴν ἡμεραν τὴν ἕμην, exactly 
as it stands in John viii. 56, It is also said, (είρηται) 
ἐν ἀρχῃ ἦν ὃ Λογος, και ὃ Λογος ἦν προς τον Θεον and ὁ 
γέγονεν, ἐν αὐτῳ ζωη ἐστιν, ὃ. 19., John i. 1. and 4. 
For the Cambridge MS. D. and some in Origen read 
Zon ἐστιν, aS Theodotus read it. 

Besides this tract, by means of which a Theodo- 
tian has furnished us with an extract of one of the 
works of his preceptor, we have also in Epiphanius 
accounts of Theodotus, of his doctrinal opinions, and 
the proofs on which he founded them, which indeed 
are sketched not without impetuous feeling, but yet, 
as he assures us, are drawn from his writings, τα δὲ εἰς 
ἥμας ἀπο σνγγραμματῶν ἐλθόντα ἐρουμεν. 

This Father of the Church has most diligently 
treated of him in the representation of some argu- 
ments, which the Heretic has borrowed from the Old 
and New Testament, to prove that Jesus was only a 
man in whom a higher Aton dwelt. Among these, 
the interpretation appears to me striking, which he 
gives to the passage in Luke 1. 36., where he lays a 
stress on the expression em σε, remarking, that if the 
opinion of those, who are called orthodox, was es- 
tablished by it, it must be πνευμα κυριου γενησεται ἐν 
σοι. ‘These words the epitomizer of Theodotus, as 


"Tom. i. Opp. Edit. juxta Petav. Coloniens. L. ii. Heer. liv. p. 
465. Edit. Basilens. p. 202. 
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we have before seen, §. 60., has explained to express 
nothing more than the formation of the human body 
by God, in which he afterwards took his seat. 
There is a form of citation in the Epitome about it, 
viz. λέγει, which does not define who speaks it. Yet 
even this is wanting in Epiphanius. 

Next, he informs us of another reasoning of the 
Heretic. “The Apostles, (says Theodotus), called 
him merely a man proved true by signs and won- 
ders,” (ἀλλα, φησιν, εἶπον, οἱ ᾿Αποστολοι"ν.:) The 
words which he quotes, are in Acts ii. 22. He 
does not indeed say, the Acts of the Apostles, but oi 
᾿Αποστολοι called him such, &c. But that the Acts of 

. the Apostles are intended by this form of citation, 
we perceive in Epiphanius, who thus cites them 
against him in return: “ these same Apostles say in 
the Acts, as St. Stephen expresses himself,” &c. 
παλιν ot αὐτοι ᾿Αποστολοι ἐν ταις πραξεσιν ἔφησαν, ὡς δ μα- 
Καριος Στεφανος φησιν, ἰδου opw+++-Acts vil. ὅδ, It 
was indeed only Peter, who there speaks in Acts ii. 
22.—the phrase οἱ ᾿Αποστολοι is not adapted to him: 
it must, therefore, relate to the book in which this 
is narrated. 

He thought, that he had discovered in the Epistles 
another pretext for his opinion. “ The Apostle 
(says he) calls Jesus a mediator between God and 
man :” παλιν δὲ προφασιζεται λεγων, ort ἐφὴη περι αὐτου 0 
᾽Αποστολος, ὅτι Μεσιτης Θεου και ἀνῆρωπων, ἀνῆρωπος 
Χριστος Ἴησους, κι τ. 4. These words are in 1 Tim. 
Fa Sa 

Theodotus endeavours again to establish this from 
John viii. 40., where our Lord thus expresses him- 
self, ort, φησιν, ὁ Κυριος ἐφη, νῦν δὲ ζητειτε, x. τ. A”. 

That some would even dare deny Christianity, he 


™ Loe. ¢. p. 467. " Le. p. 463. 
VOL. I. " 
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proves from Matt. xii. 31., αὐτου, φησι, του Χριστου 
εἰποντος, πασα βλασφημια, κο ar Ὁ; 

Before we part from Theodotus, we would once 
for all call to mind the books for which we have 
found proofs in him. Among Paul’s Epistles, those 
quoted under the form εἴρηται, are 1 Corinthians, 
Philippians, 1 Timothy :—those under the name of 
the Apostles, or with that of Paul, are Romans, 
1 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians. 

The first of Peter, once with the name, and once 
with merely the prefix—* the Apostle.” 

He has in a short and summary way, referred to 
several allegories of our Lord, and to historical nar- 
ratives, which exist in our four Gospels. He has 
cited some of our Saviour’s sayings, which both in 
substance and words are contained in Matthew, 
Luke, and John. He relates the residence of Jesus 
in the wilderness after his baptism, merely in gene- 
ral terms, yet with one circumstance, which is only 
noticed in Mark. Once he quotes Matthew and 
John, and once also the Gospel of Luke, with the 
words “the Apostle says.” 

According to the extracts preserved by Epi- 
phanius, he appeals to passages in Matthew, in 
Luke, in John :—to the Acts of the Apostles under 
the title oi ἀπόστολοι, and lastly te the first Epistle of 
Timothy, under the term ὁ azocroXoc. 


OF CERTAIN ANONYMOUS HERETICS. 


These of whom we would speak, belong to the 
Heretics of the second century, of whom mention is 


° L.c. p. 464. See plates 1. 2. at the end of the volume. 
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made in Tertullian and Origen. Their names are un- 
known, and much less still is known of their writings. 

Tertullian says, that some maintained the exis- 
tence of an exoteric and esoteric sense in Christianity, 
and asserted, that the Apostles, besides the general 
doctrine, imparted to their more intimate disciples 
one more recondite, in which they delivered to 
them certain peculiar and deeper notions. He ob- 
serves, that they alleged the proof from Paul, who 
wrote to Timothy, “ Keep that which is committed to 
thy trust ;” and, “ O Timothy, that good thing which 
was committed unto thee, keep;” and also, “ what 
thou hast heard, ---commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others 4150". These 
passages are in the first Epistle to Timothy vi. 20., 
and in the second i. 14., ii. 2. 

The assertion of these heretics, and the proofs 
which they produced in their favour, are, indeed, 
not known to us from their own information, but they 
yet rest on an historical basis, viz. the communica- 
tions of Tertullian, who was desirous of instructing 
and correcting them on these points. They were, 
probably, the Carpocratians, against whom this 
Father contended: if so, the assertion in question is 
a dogma of their school 3. 

Precisely the same account occurs in Origen, who 
complains, that some of them from ignorance of the 
laws of critical exposition, had fallen into false in- 


® De Prescriptione, c. 25. Confitentur quidem, nil Apostolos 
ignorasse, nec diversa inter se preedicdsse, non tamen volunt illos 
omnia omnibus revelasse ; “ queedam enim palam et universis, quee- 
dam et secrete et paucis demandasse. Quia et héc verbo usus est 
Paulus ad Timotheum: O Timothee, depositum custodi, et rursum, 
bonum depositum serva.....Sed, nec quia voluit, illum hec fidelibus 
hominibus demandare, qui idonei sunt, alios docere, id quoque ar- 
gumentum occulti alicujus Evangelii interpretandum est,” &c. 

3 Trenzeus, ]. i. adv. Heereses c. 25. n. 5. 
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terpretations. He then observes: “ Under which 
are those to be included, who from the words of 
John ‘ the world lieth in wickedness’ (1 Ep. v. 19.) 
have wandered into abominable doctrines with regard 
to the Creator’.” It is well known that the Gnos- 
tical school in general considered the Creator as a 
very imperfect Spirit, who badly understood his 
work, and consequently introduced evil into the 
creation. Although we are not rightly informed to 
which branch of the Gnosis this mode of proof may 
be principally assigned, it is yet certain, that the first 
Epistle of John must have then been in existence, 
since they have founded these doctrines upon it. 


MARCION. 


Marcion took offence at the many Jewish notions, 
with which Christianity made its appearance, and 
which probably his age had not always the ability 
to separate, as mere vehicles and leading ideas, 
from the principal matter, to which they were ad- 
joined. These being displeasing to him, he resolved 
to destroy Judaism in the Christian school. He 
undertook this, by means of a work which he 
entitled Antitheses, which was celebrated by the 
ancients, and respected by his followers as a symbo- 
lical book. In this he proved, that the moral pre- 
cepts of Jesus are directly contrary to those of the 


τ Origenes T. ii. opp. p. 23. Ed. de la Rue. Comment. in Genes. 
In Ed. Coell. T. i. p. 16. Imp. Huetii. oire rapa ro ἀγνοεισϑαι τὴν 
“ὁμωνυμων THC κοσμου προσηγοριᾶς φωνὴν, ἐκπεπτωκασιν ἐπι TA ἀσεβεσ- 
rata φρονειν περι του Δημιουργου, οἱ μη καϑᾳραντες, ἐπι τινων κειται 
το, ὃ κοσμος ἐν πονηρω κειται, Ore ἐντι των περιγείων καὶ εἰνϑρωπιγων 
‘rouro οὗτως ἐκεῖ τῳ Iwayyn εἱρηται" οἰηθέντες γὰρ κοσμον Kar’ αὐτὴν 
τὴν λεξιν σημαινεσϑαι τὸ συστημα τὸ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ και γῆς καὶ των ἐν αὖ- 
τοις, ϑρασυτατα και ἀνοσιωτατα ἀποφαίνονται περι Θεου. 
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Old Testament, whence he concluded, that the God 
of the Jews, who is also the Creator, is by no means 
to be confounded with that more noble God, whom 
Jesus announced, and whose Sen he was. 

An idea of this work is given in the Dialogue 
against the Marcionites, which is ascribed to Origen’: 
in which one of his followers, without mentioning 
the source itself, whence they are derived, enume- 
rates in the first section, twelve to eighteen of these 
Antitheses, the greater part of which, and even some 
others scattered through the works of Tertullian, 
are besides found here and there in the Fathers. 

Though he may have disclosed a far greater de- 
gree of intellect than most of the heretics of these 
days, he was by no means original in his opinions. 
Cerdo preceded him in them, as in general in his 
doctrinal notions, having at a more early period as- 
serted this contradiction between the two Testa- 
ments‘. Some of his Antitheses may still be seen 
in Theodoret ', and had he more copiously detailed 
these instead of epitomizing others, this account of 
Cerdo would be of great value, since it would enrich 
us with some admirable proofs of the Gospels. 

Yet, it seems, that in this particular Marcion went 
beyond his master, as he not merely asserted the 
Antitheses or contradictions of the two Testaments, 
but admitted particularly into the New, even the 
Antitheses of the Apostles. For this he found one 
foundation in the Epistle to the Galatians, and ac- 
cused Peter and those who were with him of Ju- 
daism". He consequently adhered to Paul, and we 
shall readily perceive, that, however many of them 


Irenzus 1. ii. adv. Her. c- 27. Tertullianus passim. Epiph. 
Heer. xhi. 
: Theod. Heret. Fab. ]. i. c. 24. 
" Tertullian, 1. i. adv. Marcion. c. 20. 1. iv. c. 3. |. vec, 2. 
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he may have had, he was not particularly biassed in 
favour of the writings of the other Apostles. Of 
them he received no more than one Gospel, and the 
Epistles of Paul, but not all of them. 

Those which were directed to individuals, to Titus 
and Timothy, were excluded from his collection of 
Paul’s Epistles; he only granted a place in it to 
that to Philemon. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
also rejected, so that he had in all only ten Epistles 
of Paul. This collection was then called Apostolicon. 

He arranged them also in his Codex, otherwise than 
they now stand in our books, or formerly stood. To 
that to the Galatians he assigned the first rank : then 
came the first and second Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
next, that to the Romans, the two to the Thessalo- 
nians, that to the Laodiceans, to the Colossians, to 
Philemon ; the last was that to the Philippians *. The 
Epistle inscribed to the Laodiceans, was (as it is well 
known) that to the Ephesians, as Tertullian declares, 
and as surviving extracts from it prove. 

In this order the Epistles follow each other in 
Epiphanius and Tertullian. This Father in his 
fifth book against Marcion, engaged to refute him 
from those books, which the heretic himself acknow- 
ledged, and he commences his task with the Epistle 
to the Galatians, and proceeds with it, through the 
second, third, and fourth chapters. From the fifth 
to the eleventh chapter he goes through the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth, the second. The thirteenth and four- 


* Epiph. Her. xli. p. 158. Basil. Ai δὲ ἐπιστολαι αἱ παρ αὐτῳ 
λεγομεναι εἰσι πρωτὴ μεν προς Ταλατας, devrepa de προς Κορινϑιους; 
τριτὴ προς Κορινθίους devrepa, reraprn προς Ῥωμαιους, πεμπτὴ προς 
Θεσσαλονικεις, Extn προςΘεσσαλονίκεις δευτερα, ἑβδομη προς Ἔφεσιους, 
ὀγδοη προς Κολοσσαείς, ἐννατὴ προς Φιλήμονα, δεκατὴ προς Φιλιππη- 
σιους. 
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teenth chapters are devoted to the Epistle to the 
Romans, the fifteenth and sixteenth to the two to 
the Thessalonians, the seventeenth and eighteenth 
to that to the Ephesians or Laodiceans, the nine- 
teenth to that to the Colossians, the twentieth to that 
to the Philippians, the twenty-first, finally, to that to 
Philemon. With respect to this last Epistle alone, 
Tertullian and Epiphanius differ. 

Tertullian follows him from passage to passage ; 
at first, with great care, but afterwards he attempts 
to be more brief. Epiphanius also has noted for 
us several observations on his text, and collected 
various readings from his copies, in which he differed 
from the codex of the Cyprian bishop; the author of 
the Dialogue against the Marcionites has likewise 
imparted to us, occasionally, similar remarks. 

If we examine quietly all these—their strong and 
often precipitate objections,—it cannot be contra- 
dicted, that the Epistles of Paul inserted by Marcion 
in his collection, on the whole, and in general, corres- 
ponded with those of the orthodox, and that the 
point of contention is only relative to particular pas- 
sages, not to the whole. Marcion is therefore be- 
yond doubt, a distinguished witness for the writings 
of this Apostle, and the charges against his Aposto- 
licon are not directed against the contents of the 
Epistles themselves, but simply against a different 
recension of them. 

Now, as the Evangelical Codex of Tatian, except- 
ing the secondary dispute concerning the Genealo- 
gies and some other points, authenticates the exist- 
ence of our Gospels in the mass, in like manner, for 
the ten Epistles of Paul, the Apostolical Codex of 
Marcion is a historical document, which its antiquity 
confirms, and also, adjudges to that author, to whom 
it is commonly attributed. 
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‘The Gospel, also, which he possessed, was accord- 
ing to the unanimous account of the ancients, that 
of Luke. This is still further confirmed by the ex- 
tracts which Tertullian, the author of the Dialogue 
against Marcion, and especially Epiphanius, have 
given, the last of whom collated, as well the Epistles, 
as the Gospel of Marcion with the Catholic copies 
then in use, and also marked the variations in parti- 
cular readings. 

Yet in this, as also in the Epistles, the ancients 
upbraided him with having omitted and altered 
much, and with having mutilated the Gospel of 
Luke. It appears really to have been the case; but 
they frequently did him injustice, and blamed him 
for alterations, which were only various readings, 
which again appear in other orthodox teachers and 
other MSS. 

But Marcion did not allow this reproach to rest 
upon him, but returned the complaint, asserting, in 
the antitheses, that the Gospel, which his opponents 
exhibit, had been falsified by persons attached to 
Judaism, in favour of their opinions ’. 

We cannot now inquire which of the two is right ; 
but we must not entirely omit another question, viz. 
what were the intentions with which he recom- 
mended his Gospel to his followers? Whether he 
would have his text considered as the original and 
uncorrupted, which had thus descended to him from 
antiquity ? or, whether he would have it considered 


Σ L. iv. adv. Marcion. c. 4. Si enim id Evangelium, quod Luce 
fertur, penes nos viderimus, an et penes Marcionem, ipsum est, quod 
per Antitheses suas arguit, et interpolatum a protectoribus Judaismi 
ad incorporationem Legis et Prophetarum, quo etiam Christum inde 
confingerent? Dialog. contra Marcion. § ii. p. 63. Ed. Wetstenii. 


e " - 
rovro οἱ “lovduiorat ἐγραψαν. p. 54. ταῖς ᾿Ιουδαΐκαις φωναῖς ov πειϑο- 
pat. 
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as one purified from additions, as an emended and 
critical edition ? 

From himself we have no accurate information 
on this subject; yet, it was by no means known to 
the ancients, that he represented his text as the ori- 
ginal, which had thus descended to him from the 
days of the Apostles. Tertullian rather assails the 
other position with violence and impetuosity. 

As the Fathers of the Church state the case, Mar- 
cion conceived grounds from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, to distinguish among the Apostles them- 
selves a party inclined to Judaism, and a party op- 
posed to it. Hence, he conceived, that he had found 
a sufficient reason for discarding the other Gospels, 
and ascribing a current value only to his own. Con- 
sequently, Tertullian inquires, if the Apostles them- 
selves in any way had falsified the Gospel, how, in 
later times, could Paul and his pupil Luke have at- 
tained the knowledge of the true Gospel? But, if 
false Apostles had introduced interpolations, who can 
now say among such a manifold corruption, where 
a genuine apostolical document exists? Or is that 
only a genuine one, which Marcion has ? 

This last question he now leaves perfectly at rest, 
since it does not belong to the doctrinal speculations 
and reveries of Marcion, and labours alone with all his 
power, for the sake of rendering his credit, as an 
emendator, doubtful, to prove that no emendation 
was necessary, that his was a rash and daring at- 


tempt, that he was no emendator; and his book no 
amended edition *. 


* ZL. iv. adv. Marcion c. 3.c. 4. Emendator sané Evangelu a 
Tiberianis usque ad Antonia tempora eversi Marcion solus et primus 
obvenit, expectatus tamdii ἃ Christo pzenitente jam, quod Apostolis 
premisisse properasset sine przesidio Marcionis, nisi quod humane 
temeritatis, non divine: Auctoritatis negotium est haresis, que sic 
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Marcion, therefore, could not have categorically 
explained himself on this subject, or even have as- 
serted the contrary to that, of which some of the 
moderns so confidently assure themselves, viz.—that 
he had received from ancient times, an original Gospel 
in the state in which he delivered it to his school ; and 
that he circulated this in the state in which he had 
received it, among his followers. 

Origen also supposes it to have been the common 
opinion, that Marcion aimed at the credit of a critic 
andemendator. According to which idea, he rejoins 
that a malicious person having interpolated one of 
his own writings, and apologised for having done so, 
he became desirous of expurgating them ; and in- 
deed he did expurgate them, but in the manner that 
Marcion expurgated the Gospels *. 

Since even his disciples considered it as an emen- 
dation, they continued after his example to exercise 
their critical talents upon it, and (as the author of the 
dialogue against Marcion observes) even now entirely 
to corrupt what he had left untouched *. Tertullian 
therefore counsels them, wherever they make an alter- 
ation, in consequence of meeting with a difficulty, 
only to make their alterations in future after the 
Catholic copies “. 


semper emendat Evangelia, dum vitiat :—itaque dum emendat, utrum- 
que confirmat, et nostrum alterius, id emendans quod invenit; et id 
posterius, quod de nostri emendatione constituens suum fecit. With 
regard to the other Gospels, he says of him, c. 5. in quantum ergo 
emendasset, quz fuissent emendanda, si fuissent corrupta, in tantum 
confirmavit non fuisse corrupta, que non putavit emendanda. De- 
nique emendavit, quod corruptum existimavit. Sed nec hoc merito, 
quia non fuit corruptum re. 

* Epist. ad Alexandrin. in Apolog. Ruffin. pro Origen. Videte 
quali purgatione disputationem nostram purgavit, quali purgatione 
Marcion Evangelia purgavit. Cf. in initio. 

» & v.174. Ed. Wetstein. 

° L, iv. adv. Marcion. c. 5. 
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If we may draw a conclusion from the Epistles to 
the Gospel, it assuredly appears that he took great 
delight in a species of higher criticism, which he em- 
ployed subserviently to his own views. Then it will 
necessarily follow, that he was in possession of the 
original Epistles. 


PTOLOMZUS AND HERACLEON. 


Irenzus joins them together, and therefore ap- 
pears to have accounted them contemporaries : never- 
theless, he places Ptolemy before Heracleon*. Ter- 
tullian also follows the same order: his words are, 
“ Valentinus marked out the road, Ptolemy paved it, 
and Heracleon made the bye-path*. But this last 
was, according to Origen’, Ovadevrwov yvwemoc : he 
enjoyed the acquaintance or instruction of Valen- 
tinus :—which Ptolemy also enjoyed in a much 
greater degree. Cerdo, the instructor of Marcion, 
was contemporary with them, but he belonged to a 
different sect. Epiphanius, indeed, places him, ac- 
cording to the time in which he came into notice, 
after Heracleon®: nor can the intermediate period, 
which he by chance omits, possibly be of importance, 
since Cerdo was still distinguishing himself under 
Hyginus, under whom Valentinus rose to the head of 
a separate school ". 

We have still one Epistle of Ptolemy to Flora his 
pupil’, in which he instructs her concerning the 


ἃ Tren. L.ii. adv. Hereses. c. 2. 

* Tertull. adv. Valentinianos. c. 4. 

Γ Orig. T. ii. in Joann. p. 60. Huet. Colon. 

5. Epiphan. Her. XLI. Kepdwy τις rovrove και roy ἩἫἩ ρᾳκλεωγᾳ 
διαδέχεται. 

" Tren. L. iii. adv. Her. c. 4. 


* Epiph. Her. xxxiil. 
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opposition of the law and the Gospel, which then, 
through Cerdo, had become the subject of discus- 
sion, and cautions her against the pernicious maxims 
which some deduced from this antithesis: viz. that 
the God of the Old Testament is to be distinguished 
from the God of the New, and that the former was 
the God of the Jews, Creator of the world, and merely 
an imperfect God. 

For the Apostle expressly declares the Saviour to 
be the Creator of the world when he, ὁ ᾽Αποστολος, 
says, παντα Ot αὐτον γέγονεναι, Kat χωρις αὐτου γεέγονεναι 
οὐδὲν. This Apostle is evidently John, 1. 8. But 
those who interpret the words of our Saviour, ra ὗπο 
του σωτηρος εἰρημενα νον οἰκία ἡ πολις μερισϑεισα Ep ἑαυτην, 
ὁτι μη δυναται στῆναι, of the Jewish lawgiver, and of 
an imperfect constitution, of which he is the author, 
do not understand our Lord. ‘The first part of this 
is in Matt. xii. 25, with the variation ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτην, as we 
read it in Codex D:—ov δυναται σταϑηναι, or, as BLK 
and some others read it, ov δυναται ornvat, is In Mark iii. 
25. Yet, the coincidence in the two concluding words 
may even be accidental, and the whole may be a 
quotation from memory. 

All the laws of the Old Testament proceed not 
from God himself; some are merely from Moses, as 
our Saviour, diadeyoucvoc tov ὁ Σωτηρ, Says to those, 
who inquired of him respecting a bill of divorce: ort 
Mwvone πρὸς THY σκληροκαρδιαν ὕμων ἐπέτρεψε To ἀπολύειν 
THY γυναικα αὐτου, ἀπ᾽ ἀρχης οὐ γέγονεν οὕτως (Θεος γαρ; 
φησι, συνεζευξε ταυτὴν την συζυγιαν) και ouvelevis O Κυριος, 
ἀνῆρωπος pn χωριζετω. ‘The first part of this, as far as 
the parenthesis, where the Valentinian has inserted 
one of his own remarks in his ordinary style of 
speaking, are, with the exception of insignificant 
variations, in Matt. xix. 8, and in no other Evange- 
list: ore Μωσης προς τὴν σκληροκαρδιαν ὕμων ἐπέτρεψεν 
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ὑμιν ἀπόλυσαι Tac yuvaikac ὕμων, ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς οὐ γεγόνεν ὄυτω, 
cf. Mark x. 5,6. The conclusion is also in Matthew: 
ὃ οὖν ὃ Θεος συνεζευἕεν, ἀνῆρωπος μη χωριζεέτω, xix. 6. The 
words are indeed actually in our Evangelist, in the 
connexion, in which Ptclemy has cited them, and are 
besides, including the formula, the Lord says, much 
assimilated to a quotation by means of the phrase 
διαλεγομενος mov. For example, Clemens Romanus 
has pointed out also a passage in Isaiah with the same 
phrase, λέγει yap που, and another likewise with the 
same words in the Proverbs of Solomon. Clem. 
Ep. 1. ad Cor. c. 15 and 21. 

Be these however asthey may, he again informs his 
pupil, that human ordinances may even have been 
mixed with the law, as the Redeemer declares, δηλοι 
Kat τοῦτο ὃ cwrnp. Moreover, he makes a quotation, 
in which, although it be free and memoritér, Matthew 
is forcibly expressed. The beginning τιμᾶ τὸν πατερα 
σου και τὴν μητερα σου, ἵνα εὖ σοι γενηται, is as much from 
Moses as from Matthew. Yet ye say, our Lord 
observes to the teachers of the law, dwpov τῳ Θεῳ, ὁ 
ἐαν ῳφεληϑὴς εξ guov, Which is, except the addition of 
τῳ Θεῳ in Matthew, as well as the following, και ἠκυρω- 
σατε TOV νομον (so read Codices C. 13, 124.) του Θεου 
δια την παραδοσιν των πρεσβυτερων ὕμων : the words also 
of Isaiah, which Matthew has very properly treated, 
ViZ. 0 λαος οὗτος, aS far as évraApara avspwrwv, are 
taken from Matthew xv. 5, 6, 8. 

We may consider the law in generai, he pooensdl 
to say, under three points of view. One part of it 
the Redeemer has fulfilled: it is that νομος, ov οὐκ 
ἦλϑε καταλυσαι adda wAnpwoa (Matt. v. 17), that part 
which he came to fulfil, not to destroy. Another 
part has been abolished, and the third was only 
figurative,—a representation of that which was to 
come, and ceased, when that took place. For in- 
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stance, the law—a tooth for a tooth, an eye for an 
eye, was abolished by the Redeemer, when he said, 
ἔγω Ries λεγω v υμιν, μη ἀντιστηναι ὅλως TW πονήρῳ, ἀλλα ἐ εαν 
τις σε Ἱραπισῃ, στρεψον αὐτῳ και THY ἀλλην σιαγονα. The 
position of the words in Matt. v. 39, with merely 
a slight variation, is the same : Codex D also, which 
in general preserves a very ancient text, omits 
δεξιαν. 

Concerning that part, which was to be accounted 
merely figurative, and to consist in ceremonial ob- 
servances, Paul is declared to have spoken, (δηλοι καὶ 
Παυλος ὁ ᾿Αποστολος), when he says τὸ πασχα ἡμων 
ἐτυϑὴ Χριστος9 και iva ἦτε, φησιν, ἀζυμοι, μὴ μετέχοντες 
ζυμης. «.- ἀλλ᾽ ἥτε veov φυραμα. The words are mis- 
placed according to the custom of Ptolemy, and 
freely given, yet they are evidently those of Paul, 
1 Cor. v. 7. Even this Paul, who illustrates the meta- 
phor of the Passover and unleavened bread ὁ ᾿Αποστο- 
λος Παυλος. ... την ElKova,... δια TOU πασχα καιτων ἀζυμων 
δειξας, Speaks of that part of the law, which had been 
abrogated, ELT WY, TOV νομον των ἐντολων ἐν δογμασι κατηρ- 
γησϑαι" and also of that which only required im- 
provement and completion, ὁ μεν νομος, εἰπων, ἅγιος, 
και ἡ ἐντολη ἁγια, και δικαια και ἀγαϑη. The first passage 
is here freely expressed, and in the infinitive, yet 
according to the words of Eph. ii. 15. The other is 
literally from Romans vii. 12. 

Of the written labours of Heracleon considerable 
fragments survive. An exegetical fragment on Luke 
xii. 8., mac, ὃς ἐαν ὁμολογησῃ ἐν ἐμοι as far as ἀγγελων 
του Θεον is preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
whence he (rovrov TOV τόπον ἐξηγουμενος 3") seeks to 
establish the position, that it is enough for a man to 
confess Jesus by means of his actions, and to prove 


Ὁ Lib. iv. Strom. ς, 9. Ed. Ven, 595. Sylb. 502. 
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the validity of his precepts by his life, without the 
addition of an oral confession (probably in persecu- 
tions). On this account, our Saviour says ἐν éuot, 
when he speaks of confession, and με, when he speaks 
of denial. For, ἐν go. implies those, who live in him 
by conviction and doctrine, and in whom he conse- 
quently also lives. Under such circumstances the 
denial were inconceivable: for, then he must have 
denied himself, which is impossible ; διοπερ ἀρνησασϑαι 
ἕἑαυτον οὐδέποτε δυναται. He seems to lay a stress on 
these words, as if they were conclusive and parallel 
to the preceding. Paul also has in the same manner 
declared them of Jesus himself, as they are here ap- 
plied, ἀρνησασϑαι ἕαυτον οὐ δυναται, 2 Tim. ii. 18. 

In an appendix, apud Clementem Alexandrinum, 
he comments at great length on an apostolical pas- 
sage (ovrac ἀκουσαντες TO ἀποστολικον εἰ; which occurs in 
Matt. iii. 11, 12.; and in Luke iii. 17. in the very 
same words. This testimony, therefore, decides in 
favour of neither of the two in particular. 

But the fragments of his commentaries on the 
Gospel of John are numerous and considerable, 
which Origen communicates in his expositions of 
this Gospel, for the sake of convincing and reclaim- 
ing the Heretics. Tom. i. 1n JonAN. 11]. Vi. Vii. viii. 
ix. X. Xl. Xli. ΧΗ Xiv. XV. XVi. XVIl. XVIil. XIX. XXi. 
XXiv. Xxvi'. . 

Sometimes Heracleon has taken notice of other 


* Ex Scriptis Prophetarum Ecloge. c. 25. 

' They are extracted from the works of Origen by Grabe (Spicileg. 
Patr. v. ii. p. 85—117.) According to the edition of Dela Rue, 
Opp. Orig. v. iv. Comment. in Joh. Tom. 1, p. 66. 73. T. vi. p. 
102. 117, 120—22. 125. 130. 188 —40. 167. T.x. p. 170. 179. 
194. 196. 200—2. T. xiii. 220—21. 224—227. 229. 230. 234. 
235. 237—239. 241. 242. 248. 251—52. 255. 256. 260—263. 265 
67. 274). 2(06216. 277.. T. xix. p. 296, ΟῚ ΠΣ, p S16. 
332. 337—40, 345. 359. 360. 
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Biblical passages, in the course of his expositions. 
Yet he has merely treated them briefly, and rather 
alluded to them, than expressly quoted them ; and 
often he has only inserted them into the thread of 
his discourse according to their meaning. 

He explains in his own peculiar way the history 
of the nobleman or soldier in John iv. 46. (Origen, 
T. xviii. in Joann.) and understands the Demiurgus 
by βασιλικοςς. From which interpretation, he re- 
marks by implication, that in the passage, οἱ υἱοι της 
βασιλειας ἐξελευσονται εἰς TO σκοτος τὸ ἐξωτερον, the des- 
truction, which impends over the creatures of the 
Demiurgus, is “intended. The passage is in Matt. 
Viii. 12., with the mere variation of ἐξελευσονται, Which 
exists in Bianchini (Cod. Veron. et Vercell.) 

Elsewhere (Tom. xvi. in Joann.) he refers, with 
the formulary κατα το, to the words, ὁ Scpispog πολυς, 
οἱ δὲ ἐργαται ὀλιγοι. And among other Biblical cita- 
tions (Tom. xiv.) he says, that the Son came ζητησαι 
kat σωσαι τὸ ἀπωλολοςς. The passages are literally in 
Matt. ix. 3.,and xviii. 11., but they are alsoin Luke x. 
2., xix. 10. Therefore his words decide in favour of 
neither. 

In the course of the dissertation (T. xiii.) he ma- 
nifestly inserts the words of 1 Cor. xiii. 12. without 
literally quoting them, or even treating them, as a 
citation. He connects with them the words appnra 
ῥήματα ἁ οὐκ ἐξἕον ἀνῆρωποις λαλησαι, which are peculiar 
. to the second Epistle to the Corinthians (xii. 4.) ” 
He then refers (T. xiv. in Joann.) on account of the 
expression, λογικὴ λατρεια, to the Apostle, kad ὁ και ὃ 
ἀπόστολος διδασκει. This occurs in Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans xii. 1°. 


™ According to the Edition of De la Rue, T. xiii, p. 76. 
ΓΤ, Xill. p. 220. 
° T, xiii. p. 234. 
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We have therefore the following testimonies out 
of the remains of Ptolemy and Heracleon. In the 
former, we have five passages extracted from the 
Gospel of Matthew, which are partly literally cor- 
rect, partly moderately so, but always such, as may 
not be easily mistaken ;—one from the Gospel of 
John, not entirely literal, but with the reference, 
ὁ ἀπόστολος. We have testimonies with the name of 
Paul from the Epistle to the Romans, the first to 
the Corinthians, and that to the Ephesians. In 
Heracleon we have fragments of a commentary on 
the whole of John, an exposition of a passage from 
Luke, a passage from Matthew, with a form of 
citation: besides which a reference to the Epistle 
to the Romans, with the adjunct ὁ ἀπόστολος, and 
without any intimation that they are quotations, a 
passage loosely but manifestly extracted from the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, one verbally correct 
from the second Epistle to the Corinthians, and from 
the second to Timothy. 


VALENTINUS AND HIS SCHOOL. 


Protemy and Heracleon were disciples of Valen- 
tinus ; but they abandoned his school, and separated 
themselves from his doctrines in particular points. 
Yet he continued, notwithstanding their secession, 
the head of a great and very extended school, which 
took its name from him. 

We still possess some remains of his works, viz. 
fragments of his Epistles, of his Homilies, and of 
a treatise concerning the origin of evil”. But in 


® Apud Clem. Alex. L. iii. Strom. L. ii. L. iv. Origen dialog. 
contra Marcion, Sect. iv. Grabe Spicileg. Pat. and Her. v. ii. 
p. 50—58. 

VOL. I. G 
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these fragments which have been merely extracted 
to elucidate some of his peculiar ideas, no proofs of 
the sacred books occur, and as to our purpose, they 
may as well not have survived. 

Yet Ivenzus has considered the Biblical argu- 
ments, with which he defended his religious doc- 
trines, worthy of his attention, and places his own 
refutations in array against them, by means of which 
they have come to our knowledge. 

.He had intercourse, as he says, with the Va- 
lentinians ‘—probably he had the writings of the 
School of Valentinus before him, upon which he 
founded his labours. We indeed hear the preceptor 
from the mouth of the pupil, yet here we obtain no 
minute description of his religious doctrines, ex- 
cepting only in such particulars as fall within the 
compass of every day’s remarks. 

It is especially worthy of notice, that the Fathers 
of thé Church did not assail him, as a corruptor of 
the Biblical writings, or as one who rejected and re- 
tained what he pleased. Tertullian indeed concedes 
this far to him, that he received the Biblical codex 
entire ; but he reprobates him for having by means 
of his misinterpretations caused to it a greater in- 
‘jury than the knife of Marcion’. Irenzus relates, 
that Valentinus gave the preference to the Gospel of 
John: but he takes umbrage at him and his fol- 
lowers, respecting the other Gospels, merely on this 
account, that in addition to the four acknowledged 
Gospels, he had one more than other Christians, 
‘which his school even called Evanee.ium VeErt- 
ratis*. As to the rest, he says, that they not only 


1 Li. adv. Her. Pref. ἢ. 2. ἐντυχον τοις ὑπομνημασι των, ὡς αὗτοι 
Reyouot, ᾿Ουαλεντινου μαϑητων. 

~ -Tertull. de Preeseript. Heret. c. 38.. 

* Tren. Lib. ili. c. 11. n. 7. adv. Heer. 
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take their proofs from the Evangelical and Aposto- 
lical writings, and support them afterwards by ex- 
positions and artful interpretations, but that they 
even take them from the law and the Prophets *. 

Hence we might draw an advantageous conclusion 
for the whole of the Canonical books, as they were 
received in the days of Irenzus and Tertullian, but 
we would first of all see how these general and un- 
suspected assertions were confirmed, as to particu- 
lars in favor of the heretics; then it will be free 
for every one to appreciate the accumulated testi- 
mony. 

This father quotes the parables and narratives of 
the historical books of the New Testament, from 
which they framed their proofs, not according to 
their whole scope, as they might have stated them in 
their writings. It is, therefore, especially necessary, 
that we should more accurately inform ourselves, 
from the proofs and conclusions which they thence 
deduce, whether their arguments have such a par- 
ticularity in the circumstantial detail or language, 
where they take notice of them, as really to induce 
the supposition, that they sufficiently make known 
and individualize our historical records. 

They refer among the rest to that parable of our 
Saviour, on which they would ground the number of 
their thirty At‘ones. Probably, by reason of its dif- 
fusiveness, it was not quoted word for word :—it is 
the parable of the labourers who at different hours 
were sent into the vineyard. According to the nar- 
rative, they were sent at the first, the third, and the 
sixth, some at the ninth, others at the eleventh hour. 


* Tren. L. i. ¢. iii, ἢ. 6. καὶ ov μονον ἐκ των εὐαγγελικων και των 
ἀποστολικων πειρωνται τας ἀποδειξεις ποιεισϑαι, παρατρεποντες τας 
ἑρμηνειας, καὶ ῥαδιουργουντες τας ἐξηγήσεις, ἄλλα καὶ ἐκ vopov και 
προφητων. 
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Now these hours, one, three, six, nine, and eleven 
make up the number thirty: hence, originated the 
thirty Hore or Hones “. 

A parable of labourers in a vineyard is in Matthew 
xx. 1. But is it the same as that on which they 
founded their opinions? In the description it is a 
mere matter of chance, which hours, and how many 
are named: it had been sufficient if he had said, in 
general ,.terms, at different hours, or in the morning, 
noon, and evening. But in Matthew the labourers 
are sent πρωΐ, OY μιᾳ woa, V. 12.—about the first, the 
third, the sixth, the ninth and eleventh hour: ex- 
actly as they state it. Were there a variation in any 
one hour, their argument would lose its applica- 
tion. It therefore places before us the narrative of 
Matthew in the whole circumstantial detail, which is 
perfectly accidental, and depends on the writer's 
mode of narrating it: whence, Irenzeus infers—thus, 
they abused the sacred writings, &c. 

The account of the woman, who had suffered 
from a discharge of blood for twelve years, according 
to its description and particulars, as the Valentinians 
cite it, is not in Matthew. But, is it probably so 
described in Mark or Luke? Mark vy. 25. Luke 
Vill. 43. 

Her case in the words of Mark is thus given, πα- 
ϑουσα δωδεκα ern, and they rest their argument as much 
upon παϑουσα, aS UPON δωδεκα ἐτη. For they would 
from thence teach, that one of their spiritual natures, 
the twelfth A®‘on, had endured great suffering, and 
had been cured by another power, (την ἰασιν του πε- 
πονϑοτος αἰωνος), and that ἡ παϑουσα δωδεκα ern ἐκεινη ἡ 
δυναμις ishere represented. When the woman touched 
Jesus, he inquired, τις μου ἡψατο; as the words occur 


" Tren. L. i. 6. 1. ἢ. ὃ. 
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in Mark y. 30. They proceed to say, that by this 
question, he wished to instruct his disciples; διδασ- 
κοντα τοὺς μαϑητας occurs only in Mark, where the 
disciples also enter into the conversation : και ἐλεγον ot 
paSnrai—k. τ. A.* 

The history of one Anna, who is mentioned in the 
Gospel, Kat δια της Avyne τῆς ἐν τῳ EvayyeAup κηρυσσομε- 
νης προφητιδος᾽ Who was a prophetess, and had lived 
seven years with her husband, and spent the rest of 
her time in widowhood, until the advent of our Sa- 
viour, is in every point briefly told in the Gospel of 
Luke, ii. 36. Or the account of one Simeon, who gave 
thanks, and took our Saviour in his arms, saying, 
νυν ἀπολύεις τον δουλον σου, δεσποτα, κατα TO pnua σου ἐν 
εἰρηνῃ" Which represents the Demiurgus, who per- 
ceived and anticipated his near departure, at the 
advent of our Saviour. This history, with these 
circumstances and words of Simeon, is In the same 
Evangelist, ii. 29%. 

But they appeal by name to John, the disciple of 
our Lord, as having expressly mentioned the first 
eight A‘ones. In proof of which, they adduce the first 
chapter of his Gospel, which they interpret in their 
own way. Irenzus here quotes their own expres- 
sions *% “ John the disciple of the Lord, wishing to 
describe the formation of the universe, as the Father 
sent forth each part from himself, places first ἀρχὴν 
the principle, which he also calls povoysvn¢ and Θεος, 
in which the Father created the root of every thing, 


* Tren. L. i. 6. ili. ἢ. 3. 

” Tren. L. i. 6. viii. ἢ. 4- 

= Tren. L. i. c. ville ἢ. ὅ. Ere τε Ἰωαννὴν τον μαϑητὴν του Κυριου 
διδασκουσι τὴν πρωτην ὀγδοαδα μεμηνυκεναι abratc λεξεσιν λέγοντες, 
οὗτως ᾿Ἰωαννῆς ὁ μαϑητης του κυριου βουλομενος εἰπειν τὴν ὅλων γε- 
γεσιν, καϑ' ἣν τα παντα προεβαλεν ὁ πατὴρ, ἀρχὴν τινα ὑποτιϑεται, 
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and produced the Logos from himself, &c. whence, 
he says, ἐν ἀρχῃ nY ὃ Λογος." 

It appears from the preceding remarks, that what 
the Fathers of the Church have certified, respecting 
the Biblical Codex of the Valentinians, may be very 
accurate, at least as far as they relate to the Gospels, 
viz. that they received the Codex uninjured, without 
mutilating it in any way, or without exception as 
to particular parts of it, and that they cited it in 
their favour, only by means of false interpretations. 

We might very considerably augment the proofs 
for each from the Gospels, (6. g. for Luke,) yet, we 
wish to add, besides only some things which relate 
to Matthew. The Iota, with which the name of 
Jesus commences, expresses ten Zones, whence our 
Saviour spoke of the iota with so much emphasis. 
This they prove from his words ; καὶ δια rovro εἰρηκεναι 
τον σωτηρα---ἰωτα ἕν, n μια saad a ov μη παρελήῃ ὃ EWC av. 
παντα yevnrat. The words are in Matt. v. 18., as far 
as azo του νομου, Which here they could not quote, 
since it exclusively limits the passage to the Old 
Testament *. 

Our Saviour is stated to have spoken οἵ ἃ dis- 
joining and separating energy of the opoc in these 
words: I am not come to bring peace, but the 
sword. The figure and the expressions are in Matt. 
x. 84. την δὲ διορεστικην αὐτου (ἐνεργειαν) ἐν τῳ ETE" 
οὐκ ἦλϑον βαλειν εἰρηνὴν, ἀλλα μαχαιρᾶν b 

Theodotus, as we have seen, sometimes expatiates 
upon the dogmata of Valentinus and his disciples. 
They asserted, according to him, that our Saviour 
first awoke the ψυχη from slumber, and kindled 
sparks in it, to which allusion they strain his words : 


δια Touro εἰρηκεν᾿-ολαμψατω TO φως ὕμων ἐμπροσϑεν των ἀν- 
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Sowrwv. The passage is in Matt. v. 16°. They ex- 
plain likewise, the passage : εἰσι τινες των WOE EGTNKOTWY, 
οἱ οὐ μη γεύυσονται ϑανατου, ἕως av ἰδωσι τον viov TOU ἀνϑρω- 
που ἐν Soéy, not as relating to the Apostles, who were 
standing round him, but to the things of the uni- 
verse which surrounded our Saviour*. The whole 
words are in Matthew as far as ἐν dof, which vari- 
ation, however, also occurs in MSS., and some of 
the ancient versions, Matt. xvi. 28. This citation, as 
far as the last words, is likewise in Mark ix. 1. and 
Luke ix. 27. It would, therefore, be very uncertain 
to conclude any thing from hence, in favour of 
Matthew exclusively. This quotation has been ex- 
tracted here, less for this purpose, than for another, 
viz. to make us observe, that the testimonies for par- 
ticular Gospels are not therefore so numerous as we 
probably wish them to be, since often a passage 
quoted exists in other Evangelists with equal har- 
mony, which especially is the case in Matthew and 
Mark. 

Paul is said to have spoken of those higher 
spirits, which they call Mones, τὸν TavAov rove δὲ 
αἰωνας ὀνομαζειν, for he said, εἰς macag Tac γενεᾶς TOV 
αἰωνος των αἰωνων. The words are in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians iii. 21°. 

All these Hones have brought together all that each 
of them in particular possessed, and have united them 
in one individual being, whence Jesus or the Saviour 
came into existence. Consequently Paul calls him, 
allin all : ὑπο δὲ Παυλου paveowe δια τοῦτο εἰρησϑαι λεγουσι, 
and adduce as proof Rom. xi. 36., and especially 
Coloss.ii.9. ἐν αὐτῳ κατοικεῖ παν to πληρωμα τῆς Θεοτητος, 


and also, a passage from the Epistle to the Ephesians 


© Epitome ex Scriptis Theodoti § 2. 
ὦ Lib. cit. § 4. ὁ Tren. L. i. c. iii. n. 1. 
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(i. 10.), which however they have freely treated. 
Dominion over all AZones was afterwards committed 
to the Saviour by the Father: ὁπως ἐν αὐτῳ Ta παντα 
κτισϑη, τα ὅρατα και τὰ ἀορατα, ὥρονοι; Θεοτητες, Κυριο- 
τητες. This passage is confused in its connexion, 
and deduced without its usual forms of citation ; we 
find it in Coloss.i.16. It is worthy of attention, on 
account of the different reading of the Valentinians, 
Soovor, Seornrec. Theodotus also cites it according to 
the writings of the Valentinians, where it still has 
another addition, βασιλειαι, Scornrec, λειτουργίαι, ὃ. 43. 
But they expressly appeal to the name of Paul, in 
another of his Epistles, to prove some of their fables 
concerning the efficacy of the cross: Παυλον δὲ τον 
᾿Αποστολον, Kat αὐτὸν ἐπιμιμνησκεσϑαι τουτου του σταυρου 
λεγουσιν, οὕτως. Ὁ λογος γαρ του σταυρου τοις μεν ἀπολ- 
λυμενοις μωρια ἔστι, τοις OE σωζομενοις ἡμιν δυναμις Θεου" 
και παλιν, ELLOL de μη γένοιτο ἐν μηδενι καυχασϑαι, εἰ μη ἐν Τῷ 
σταυρῷ TOU Χριστου" δι᾿ οὗ ἐμοι κοσμος ἐσταυρωται, κᾷγω τῷ 
κοσμῳ δ. The first passage is in 1 Cor. i. 18., the 
other in Gal. vi. 14. with two remarkable variations. 
Paul is said, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, to 
have alluded to the errors of Achamoth, a female 
fon, which was lost, as very remote from the Ple- 
roma, τον Παυλον λεγουσιν εἰρηκεναι ἐν Ty προς Κορινθίους, 
ἔσχατον of παντων, ὥσπερει τῳ ἐκτρωματι ὠφϑῃ καμοι. The 
passage is in 1 Cor. xv. 8., and they likewise cite to 
the same purpose, 1 Cor. xi. 10°. | 
They persuade themselves, that Paul spoke of the 
male and female AZones, and their connexions: καὶ 
τας συζυγιας, τας EVTOC του Πληρωματος τον avo élonkevat 
φασκουσι. They moreover literally cite, Ephes. v. 32%. 
They divide mankind into three classes, into ὑλι- 


f Tren. L. i: c. iv. n. δὲ € Tren. L. i. 6. iii. ἢ. 5. 
Ὁ Tren. ΤΠ c.-vili..n 12. 1 Tren. L. i. c. viii. ἢ 4. 
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Kove, ψυχιίκους, πνευματικους. In proof of the correct- 
ness of this classification, they quote Paul among 
others. Παυλον διαῤῥηδὴν εἰρηκεναι χοίκους, ψυχίκους, πνευ- 
ματικους. The assertion of the Apostle, which they 
quote, is in 1 Cor. xv. 48. and 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15, 
They then adduce the passage in Rom. xi. 16., ap- 
pealing to him by name, ἸΠαυλον aoncevar . 

They have thus quoted in all, from the Epistle to 
the Romans, from the first to the Corinthians, from 
that to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians. 

We find among the curiosities of the British Mu- 
seum (Cod. ‘Acxew-quere ‘Ayscough’), a work of Va- 
lentinus πίστη σοφια, translated into the dialect of 
Upper Zigypt. If we may judge from the characters, 
this MS. is the oldest book in the Coptic language. 
Woide has consulted it in his edition of the Sahidic 
New Testament, yet only in those places where the 
mtn coda deviates in considerable variations, or 
supplies chasms. Besides which, we find a great 
number of passages from the four Gospels and seve- 
ral of the Epistles noticed. If the work described a 
larger circle of the opinions of the learned world, be- 
sides these explanations of which we now speak, it 
would afford to us still many others. 


THE EBIONITES 


were always opposed to the Apostle Paul, whose 
anti-judaical sentiments, as may easily be supposed, 
were necessarily obnoxious to them. Consequently, 
they had their own Acts of the Apostles, in which 
James was the principal person, which favoured their 
Jewish prejudices to the extent which they desired. 
This production was composed against Paul, not 


k Tren. L. i. c. viii. n. 3. 
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without false assumptions, for they even deprived 
him of his Jewish origin, in proof of which they re- 
ferred to his own confession. As the writer, who 
has made known to us the contents of this book, 
says, they founded their pretext on this passage—l 
am a native of Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city’. 
The words are in our Acts of the Apostles, in 
c. xxl. 39. 


BASILIDES AND ISIDORUS 


were father and son, both men of letters, and chiefs 
of a Gnostic school. Several important fragments 
of the writings of the son have been preserved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus. They, however, rather ex- 
hibit the dogmata of this individual, than the 
grounds on which he defended them”. 

In one of these fragments he treats of marriage 
and celibacy. When the Apostles (so he commences 
it) inquired of our Saviour whether it were not better 
not to marry, he is recorded to have said, ov παντες 
Xweover tov Aoyov τουτον. Jesus spake these words 
(as they here stand) in Matt. xix. 11. in the connec- 
tion there mentioned, after the Disciples had ob- 
jected, if it be so it would be better not to marry at 
all. Our Saviour still further adds, there are eunuchs 
from their birth, and eunuchs by compulsion; but 


‘Epiph. Her. xxxx.n. 16. Πραξεις δε ἄλλας καλουσιν ᾿Αποστο- 
λων εἶναι..... dvaBaSpove yap τινας καὶ ὑφηγήσεις δηϑὲεν ἐν τοις 
ἀναβαϑμοις Ἴᾳκωβου ὑποτιϑενται, ὡς ἐξηγουμένου Kata τε του ναου 
και των Svowy,....@¢ και του Παυλου ἐνταυϑα KarnyopovrTec’... - 
Τάρσεα yap avrov, we avroc ὁμολογει και οὐκ dpvetra, λεγοντες" ἐξ 
Ἕλληνων δὲ αὐτον ὑποτιϑενται, λαβοντες THY προφασιν, ἐκ του τοπου 
δια To φίλαληϑες ὑπ᾽ αὐτου ῥηϑεν, dre Ταρσεὺς εἶμι, οὐκ ἀσημου πολεως 
πολιτὴης. Κ. Te Ao 

™ Lib. I, Strom. L, i. 1. iii. and 1. vi. 
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those who have made themselves eunuchs for the 
sake of the everlasting kingdom, &c. &c. Of these 
three sorts of eunuchs our Saviour speaks in this 
passage of St. Matthew, and the last part of the pas- 
sage (however freely it be otherwise treated) ap- 
proaches also closely to Matthew : οἱ δὲ evexa της αἰω- 
viov βασιλειας εὐνουχίσαντες éavrouc ".—Matt. xix. 12. οἷτι- 
VEC εὐνουχισαν ἑαυτους δια τὴν βασιλειαν των οὐρανων. The 
connection, the matter, and, in part, the expression, 
point to Matthew. 

He acts with equal freedom in another citation, in 
which he appeals to the Apostle : λεγειν τον ᾿Αποστολον 
---ἀμεινον γάμησαι n πυρουσϑαι. This is easily or 
nizable in 1 Cor. vii. 9. Κρεισσον yao ἐστι γάμησαι ἡ πυ- 
ρουσϑαι °. 

Epiphanes, the son of Carpocrates, of whose writ- 
ings some few remains have also? reached us, attacks 
the doctrine of Isidorus concerning the Law, and 
charges him with not having understood the words 
of the Apostle: μη συνειν ro του ᾿Αποστολου ῥητον, λε- 
γοντος---δια νομου τὴν ἁμαρτιαν ἔγνων. The passage is 
in Rom. vii. 7. 

« Very little indeed has survived of his father Basi- 
lides, although Agrippa Castor was acquainted with 
twenty-four books written by him on the Gospel “. 
This loss is not insignificant, since he appeared as an 
instructor under Hadrian, (and probably even under 
Trajan) and closed his days under Antoninus Pius, 
in whose reign others first began to attract notice’. 

In the greater fragment of him, the following 


® Lib. iii. Strom. c. 1. Epiphanius adv. Heres. 1. ii. xxxii. p. 211. | 
ed. Petav. Colon. p. 95. ed. Basil. 
° Lib. iii. Strom. ἐὰν cit. 
® Lib. ii. Strom. c. 2. Grabe Spicil. Patr. T. ii. p. 61, 62. 
. * Euseb. Hist. Eccl. L. ivs'¢. 7: 
* Grabe Spicileg. T. ii. p. 36, 37. 
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passage seems to me remarkable: ἀλλα ἐξ ἀλλων ὄντως 
ἐγκαλουμενοι, iva μη ὡς καταδικοι ἐπι κακοῖς ὁμολογουμενοις 
παϑωσι μηδὲ λοιδορουμενοι ὡς ὁ μοιχος, n ὃ φονευς, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι 
Χριστιανοι πεφυκοτες, ὅπερ αὐτους παρηγορῆσεέεν, μηδὲε πασ- 
xew doxev®. This passage, as to its matter and senti- 
ment, is in the first Epistle of Peter, iv. 14, 15, 16. 
and is certainly distinguished in some parts. The 
following proximity of expression exists between 
them: iva py ὡς καταδικοι ἐπι κακοις ὁμολογουμενοις παϑωσι, 
μηδὲ... ὡς ὁ φονευς. Peter also expresses himself, un 
yap τις ὕμων πασχέτω ὡς ὁ φονευς . .. n κακοποιος, and 
ἀλλ᾽ ore Χριστιανοι πεφυκοτες---κ. τ΄ A. Peter says, εἰ δὲ 
ὡς Χριστιανος, μὴ αἰσχυνεσϑω. 

Origen has communicated also to us, in his com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, a fragment 
from the writings of Basilides, in which he interprets 
the words of Paul (Rom. vii. 9, 10.) by one of his 
favourite dogmata, the wanderings of souls: a very 
unlucky explanation indeed, as we may easily per- 
ceive, yet still not without penetration and acute- 
ness‘. ; 

But we find so many testimonies in the second 
century, and even in the scanty remains of a litera- 
ture, in which the love of destruction was active 
with a fixed purpose, yet with the happiest results, 
that no one of those books, which were free from 
doubts in the orthodox Church, was published with- 


5. Clem. Alex. ].iv. Strom. c. 12. Sylburg. p. 506. 

τ Origen, ]. v. comment. in Epist. ad Rom. 1. 5. Tom. ii. Opp. 
Lat. edit. Basil. p. 530. Ego, inquit (Paulus), mortuus sum; coepit 
enim jam mihi reputari peccatum. Sed hzc Basilides non advertens 
de lege naturali debere intelligi, ad ineptias et impias fabulas sermo- 
nem Apostolicum traxit in Pythagoricum dogma. .. dixit enim, inquit 
Apostolus, quia ego vivebam sine lege aliquando, hoc est antequam 
in istud corpus venirem, in eam corporis speciem vixi, quze sub lege 
non esset, pecudis scilicet vel avis, &c. Edit. de la Rue V. iv. 
p. 049. 
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out security. We must only except the Epistle to 
Titus: this has remained unauthenticated; yet the 
Gospel of John and of Matthew, the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and that to the Romans, and other 
books, are supplied for the testimonies far beyond 
what they require to substantiate them. We may 
imagine how brilliantly the external proofs might be 
restored, if, where it was determined to destroy, 
some small part alone was preserved. 

If, however, for some passages the testimonies be 
weaker, let those be joined to them which have been 
collected from the Fathers, and the two conflicting 
parties, which were never of accord during their 
lives, Fathers of the Church and Heretics, will mu- 
tually assist each other in erecting one glorious 
monument of truth. 

It is yet still worthy of our more particular atten- 
tion, that these accidentally preserved testimonies 
not merely attest the existence of the writings of the 
New Testament in the second century, but that they 
also answer for an earlier origin of these works. 
There are few of them which confine themselves to 
their own space of time, which do not ascend higher, 
and even assure us that the Apostles composed 
these writings, and that Peter, John, and Paul, were 
their authors. 
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CHAPTER II. 


REMARKS RELATIVE TO THE CREDIBILITY OF THESE 
WRITINGS. 


SECTION IX. 


Common.y, when a person believes himself to have 
demonstrated the authenticity of these books, he 
‘then enters on an inquiry into their credibility. With 
regard to the didactic writings, this question cannot 
be so far allowed, since they point back to events. 
Yet, since nearly all the occurrences to which they 
refer, are contained in the historical books, they are 
plainly confined to the peculiar historical memoirs of 
the New Testament. But are the facts true which 
these impart to us? 

It appears to me, that a question of this extent is 
here proposed too early, since we are by no means 
yet informed of the historical character of the wri- 
ters, of their sources, and relation to each other. 
The answer can only be a result of many other 
and deeper inquiries, of which we must first await 
the issue. 

Yet, what has been effected on this subject by 
learned men, by Less and Paley, is well known; but 
it is in the power of no extract to contradict the ex- 
tent of these pages, even if it were of the same date. 

There are however cases, in which the conclusion 
is perfectly right, that these books are authentic, 
and therefore are credible. What we could easily 
conclude from the premises, OUR BOOKS ARE AU- 

1 
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THENTIC, is not contrary to the order of things, and 
may here desire its proper place. 

When I consider the character of the man, who is 
described in the Gospels, I find him great and noble 
in such a high point of view, as no Jewish head could 
have invented. The tranquil, quiet greatness of the 
philosopher, in whose heart lofty plans, unnoticed, 
arrive at maturity, who, surrounded by the lowest 
and most ordinary circumstances, advances merely 
from internal powers to the highest nobility of soul, 
projects a moral regeneration of his species, under- 
takes the purification of all ethical knowledge, resigns 
it unshaken to the execution of that for which he 
places his life in pledge, and actually lays it down, 
regardless of the ignominy with which it is taken 
away; sucha Regulus for the moral improvement of 
men is for mere Jews, at this period of the national 
decay, far too fine a conception. 

But, then, the manner in which this character is 
conducted through all situations, among offences and 
plots, in the midst of snares, among friends and ene- 
mies, is so unique, that no philosopher could have 
more beautifully depicted the life of a philosopher. 
Dignity and conscious recollection every where ac- 
companies him, and in each scene of his life, his con- 
duct with respect to things, time, and persons, is 
ever the most suitable, and considered in each point 
of view, also the noblest. So he appears at first, and 
so he continues through all difficulties and events 
to the end of his life, the same,—a character, which 
in itself exhibits a high moral cultivation,—express- 
ing in his behaviour the architype of that moral sys- 
tem, which he was desirous of introducing to man- 
kind. To assert and maintain such a character 
through all the circumstances of life, is not a drama- 
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tical proposition for the creative imaginations of 
common and uneducated Jews. 

Of this nature are his pure and lofty conceptions 
of religion and morality, his luminous elevation 
above Judaism, his extensive insight into the re- 
gulations of moral nature and its condition, far above 
this and the earlier ages, and above the genius of 
that whole nation, among whom he appeared as an 
isolated phoenomenon. 

When Plato and Xenophon depicted the character 
of Socrates, and described it so good, that no mortal 
might readily approach this picture of the wise and 
moral man, we may suppose that they added ideal 
lineaments, or at least raised the real to the ideal, 
but these Jews were no Platos. The Jews had no 
Xenophon and Aischines, they could lend no perfec- 
tion to their picture, they could communicate little 
nobility to their object: they could at most give 
only what they had received, in their unembellished 
simplicity. He must therefore have so existed, he 
must so have acted and spoken, otherwise, they 
would have been unable so to have written. 
_ On the other hand, no objection is urged, but the 
wonderful manner in which his life was spent. Per- 
mit me this incidental remark. For, was not he 
himself a wonder? We in vain look around us, for 
any thing in this nation, and the institutions which 
nourished this blossom, which in so few years ma- 
tured this genius, which in thirty years produced a 
Socrates, who excelled the Athenian in his life and 
death, in the greatness of his views, in the purity of 
his knowledge and instructions; more especially, as 
the greatest talents are apt to give way under the 
influence of prejudice, superstition, authority, the 
narrowness of contemporaries, and the abject state 
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of the national intellect. And how long did he labour | 
in this alteration of the world, to prepare which 
no human life seems sufficiently long? only some 
few years: he passes by (they are his own words) as. 
a meteor, which in the twinkling of an eye appears 
in the east, and darts its glimmering to the west. 
Matt. xxiv. 27. 

Thus he himself and the greatest occurrence in 
the world stand unique in the world’s history. How 
did Christianity spring up in three years? How 
could it arise in general? Where is the historical 
chain of this extraordinary event? who has dis- 
covered its causes, and its connection with the ex- 
isting and antecedent worldly occurrences? Let us, 
therefore, reflect for a little, since both himself and 
the change, which he proclaimed, are so unique, 
whether, indeed, where the ordinary course of things 
has been so very much transgressed, we are autho- 
rized in granting to this ordinary course the first 
claim ? 

As far as we know the nation, among whom he 
appeared, it longed for miracles : by means of which 
every one who proposed alterations or meliorations 
in affairs of religion, was expected to justify the 
force of his instructions ; they were the condition on 
which he could exact belief and regard, and calcu- 
late on success. But in this consisted the success. 
He found belief in his native country, where he 
taught, and a party, without the might, weapons, 
riches or protection of the great befriending him, 
like others, without having any thing to aid him but 
himself. And, notwithstanding he was oppressed 
and put to death by the co-operation of the public 
functionaries, when he had scarcely disclosed his 
moral system, he still found credence after his death, 
and one so energetic that it shortly extended itself 

VOL. I. H 
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from his native country, and from the midst of his 
countrymen throughout the known world. If then 
the success in his own country was united with this 
condition, how can we separate the condition from 
the success ? 


SECTION X. 


Tue conclusion of the authenticity of the Acts of 
the Apostles from their credibility is very simple. 
The Apostles long after the death of Jesus remained 
exposed to a general observation, and the more the 
undertaking of their Teacher was known to the 
world, the more were the eyes of men, through a 
course of years, fixed upon them. Their history 
had then become known, as a number of men were 
scattered through every country, who had seen 
their conduct and works, and partly continued to 
see them. How could they consent to the public 
promulgation of a writing by their co-adjutors, 
which extolled their perseverance, unless they had 
exhibited such, which detailed their sufferings and 
struggles for the sake of Jesus, if the contrary were 
well known ? which notified their actions in this 
and that place, if no one had known them, and if 
witnesses could step forwards to disprove them ? 
Could their enemies have invented any thing more 
detrimental, than by giving a memoir to the world 
descriptive of deeds, which they were said to have 
done, if such had not occurred, and if the falsity of 
them might be substantiated ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


WRITING-MATERIALS, EDITIONS, LOSS OF THE AUTO- 
GRAPHA, COLLECTION OF THE BOOKS, AND 
THE CANON. 


SECTION ΧΙ, 


Ir is not in vain that we so far extend our researches, 
and in our inquiries concerning the books of the New 
Testament, even discuss the materials, on which 
they were written. On this subject, we shall pos- 
sibly meet with some doubts, which occur to us, in 
later times. 

It is well know that the ancients wrote with a 
reed (calamus) and ink (of the preparation of which 
we cannot here speak) on papyrus. It is this last, 
however, which more nearly concerns us. The 
quantity of παπυρος; ἀφ᾽ ἧς ὃ χάρτης κατασκευαζεται, 
which Atgypt produced, and the great price at 
which it exported the charta, rendered the writing- 
materials of the King of Pergamus very doubtful, as 
to pre-eminence, so much so that the Romans, at this 
period, very rarely speak of the membrana, and even 
then, more frequently mean by the expression the 
bark of plants, the membrana ex cortice. The com- 
mon term of this period is charta, χαρτης, 2d Epistle 
of John, ver. 12.—and sometimes also papyrus itself. 

The sheets were made from the papyrus-plant, 
which grew in Aigypt, and more rarely in Syria, and 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon’. The fibrous 


ἡ Plinius, Hist. Nat. L. xiii. c. 22. 
H 2 
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coat of the plant, whence it was prepared, was not 
uniformly compact and durable ; that was formerly 
accounted the best, from whence the ἱερατικὴ or paper 
of the Priests was made, which was appropriated 
to religious writings and the sacred documents of 
Zigypt. Augustus gave the preference to one of a 
finer and more pliable texture, which was sufficient 
for the Romans to adjudge the first rank to this 
sort: that of Livia was the second rank, and the 
Sacerdotal sort at this period held the third. 

This continued to the reign of Claudius, who 
undertook another change in it. The Augustan 
sort was too thin and frequently was penetrated to 
the other side; it was therefore merely used in 
epistolary correspondence ; for other memoirs one 
more durable was selected*. Hence, according to 
the custom of the age, we have to distinguish be- 
tween these two writing materials in the writings of 
the New Testament ;—one for Epistles—another 
for historical compositions. | 


SECTION XII. 


THE ancients seldom wrote their treatises with 
their own hand, but dictated them to their freedmen 
and slaves. These were either rayvyeapor, amanuen- 
ses, notarit, hasty writers, or fair-writers, καλλι- 
γραφοι, Librarit, or βιβλιογραφοι. The office of these 
last was to transcribe fairly that, which the former 
had written hastily and from dictation, they were 
those, who were obliged to write books and other 


* Th. ς. 28. 84. Strabo. xvii. p. 800. ἡ δὲ βελτίων ἡ ἱερατίκη. 
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documents which were intended to be durable’. Of 
the two sorts, those appear to be ab Epistolis, 
which occur in books and on stones. The correct- 
ness of the copies was under the care of the Hmen- 
dator, Corrector, ὃ δοκιμαζων ra γεγραμμενα ὅ. 

A great part of the books of the New Testament 
was dictated after this custom. Paul noted it as a 
particular circumstance in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
that he had written it with his own hand, Gal. vi. 
11. Besides this, he had not once affixed the saluta- 
tion with his own hand, until chance occasioned him 
to do so. 2 Thess. iii. 17., 1 Cor. xvi. 21., Col. iv: 
18. The Amanuensis, who wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans, has mentioned himself therein. Rom. xvi. 
22. 

But, in every case, historical compositions were 
required to receive by means of the Calligraphist 
and the Corrector that last state of perfection, which 
was necessary to a writing, intended in the form of 
a book to come into the hands of many readers. 


SECTION XIII. 


Works of each sort could only be multiplied 
by means of transcripts. Whenever in this way 
they passed over to others, they were beyond the 
control of the author, and published. The edition 
or publication, by means of the booksellers*, was, 
only at a later period, advantageous to the Christians. 


¥ Euseb. Hist. Eccl. L. iv. c. 23. de vité Constant. xiv. c. 36. 
Photius. Cod. 121. 162. Hoeschel. Montfaucon. Paleogr. Greec. 
Lib. 1. 6. 5. 

* Nysseni Epist. in Monument. ineditis Zacagnii. Ep. xii. p. 382. 

* Martial. L. i. Epigr. 6. Cleric. Ars Critic. P. iii. L. i. c. 2. §. 
10, 11. 
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The recitatio preceded the publication, which 
took place often merely among some few friends, 
and often with great preparations before many per- 
sons, who were invited for that purpose’. From 
hence the author became known as the writer, and 
the world became previously informed of all which 
they might expect from the work. If the composi- 
tion pleased them, he was requested to permit its 
transcription “ ; and thus, the work left the hands of 
the author, and belonged to the Publicum. 

Frequently, an individual sent his literary labours 
to some illustrious man, as a present, strena, munu- 
sculum ; or he prefixed his name to it, for the sake 
of giving to him a proof of friendship or regard, by 
means of this express and particular direction of his 
work. When it was only thus presented or sent to 
him, and he accepted it, he was considered as the 
person bound to introduce it to the world, or as the 
patronus libri, who had pledged himself, as the pa- 
tronus persone to this duty. It now became his 
office to provide for its publication by means of 
transcripts, to facilitate its approach ad limina poten- 
tiorum, and to be its defensor. There are also more 
allusions of this nature adopted from the Roman 
law *. : 

Thus, the works of the first authors of the Chris- 
tian school made their appearance before their com- 
munity. They read the Epistles in those congrega- 
tions and dioceses to which they were directed, and 
whoever wished to possess them, either took a tran- 


» This recitation is expressly described in dialog. de orat. c. 9. at 
the end of the works of Tacitus. 

© Juvenal. Sat. iii. 41, 42. 

ὁ Cf. the inscription of Statius to Melior in the 2d book Sylvarum, 
and to Stella before the first, and to Marcellus before the 4th book. 
Martial. Epigram. L. xii. c. 8. 
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script of them, or caused one to be procured for 
him. The historical works were made known by 
the authors in the congregations of the Christians, 
per recitationem : the object and general interest in 
them procured for them readers and transcribers. 

Luke always dedicated his writings to an illustri- 
ous man of the name of Theophilus. On him was 
imposed the duty of multiplying the copies, and of 
distributing them among those who appreciated the 
worth of such a present, and had stronger claims to 
his kindness. 


SECTION XIV. 


TuEsE books, when once they had been circulated 
among the multitude, encountered from thenceforth 
all that fate which befel in part the learned works of 
antiquity. Yet, copies of them were always deposited 
with the Presbyters, which were appointed for the 
use of the Church, and could serve as authorized do- 
cuments for the transcription of others °. 

In this respect, the original writings alone had 
indeed an authority which was exalted far above 
every objection; hence it might be expected that a 
peculiar vigilance had taken charge of them, and 
preserved them for posterity. Nevertheless, we find 
altogether no certain indications where they were 
preserved, how long they were seen, or by what 
chance they were taken away from the world. More- 
over, those passages of the ancients, from whom we 
might expect some account of the autographa, are of 
a totally different nature. 

For instance, Ignatius, the Martyr, thus expresses 


© Trenzeus, Lib. iv. aby. Her. c, 32. n. 2. 
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himself in his Epistle to the Philadelphians—* I my- 
self have heard some who say, since I do not find it 
ἐν τοις ἀρχαίοις or άρχειοις, I do not believe the Gospel ᾿ 
and when I replied to them, that it was certainly 
written, they answer me, ὅτι tpoxara, THIS deserves 
the preference.” 

What they mean by ra apyaa or ἄρχεια, or which 
may be the true reading, may remain undecided, at a 
casual glance. The connexion in which he says it is 
as follows. 

He speaks in the 6th §. of Judaism, which ever 
was desirous of imposing itself on the Christian 
school with the whole of its routine, and of incorpo- 
rating all its appendages into the Christian system. 
Against this usurpation of Judaism he inveighs earn- 
estly, assuring us, that he himself, with great pains, 
opposed this dangerous heresy. This subject he 
pursues as far as the 11th section, where he con- 
tinues to treat of this usurpation: “ I have been 
even forced to hear some who say to me, since I 
do not find it ἐν τοις άρχαιοις, I do not believe the 
Gospel.” 

The section immediately following equally shews 
that he is speaking of things relating to Judaism. 
“1 have nothing to say against the priests of the 
Covenant, for they are worthy of honour: but yet 
far more excellent is the high priest, who enters into 
the holy place, and is the confidant of the mysteries of 
God:... both are good, the Old Testament and the 
Gospel,” &c. 

From this connexion, and from the preceding and 
following declarations of this teacher, we may easily 
perceive that the Old and New Testament are 
brought into opposition, that consequently ra apyau, 
in opposition to the Gospel, can only designate the 
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Old Testament, which the Judaizers had the auda- 
city to prefer even to the New. 

Now, which ever reading we adopt, ra ἄρχαια, the 
books of the Old Testament, or apy«a, the cases ‘ in 
which the writings of the Old Testament were pre- 
served in this case, is indifferent, and in elucida- 
tion of this passage I am still bound to shew the 
proof of the interpretation which I have given to the 
words ort TOOKEITAL. 

The Judaizers also asserted, that they would not 
believe the Gospel where it was not written in the 
Old Testament. When the Martyr replied to them, 
that it was actually written, they had the imperti- 
nence to say, this, however, deserves the preference. 
Thus I find προκεισϑαι in a somewhat rare sense in. 
Sextus Empiricus, Hypoth. 1. i. c. 4. we μηδενα μηδενος 
TooKEoval των μαχομενων λόγων, ὧν πιστότερον. In the 
greater Epistles of Ignatius, a passage follows the 
words here quoted, in which προκεῖσθαι likewise ap- 
pears in this sense, οὐ γαρ προκειται Ta ἄρχεια του IIvev- 
paroc—the written Law has by no means the prefe- 
rence to that of the Spirit, &c. The interpolation, 
therefore, here gives to us a justification of the pro- 
posed exposition. 

Tertullian, on one occasion, appeals to littere au- 
thentice of the Apostles, whence some have deemed 
him to mean the original writing or autograph ὅ. 

But both before and after he speaks οἵ the pure 
instructions, which might reasonably be expected in 
those Churches which the Apostles had founded ; 
viz. in those which, for example, possessed Epistles 
of the Apostles, such as Rome, Corinth, &c. where 
still their authentice littere were read. 


* Schmid Historia Canonis. I. 1. δ. ii, 81. p. 131, 182. 
ἐ Tertullian de Prescrip. c. 36. 
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Since, then, that which immediately precedes and 
follows, relates solely to the purity of instruction, 
which descended unadulterated from successor to 
successor, the assertion involved in it, that there 
littere authentice may have existed, possibly may be 
said to have a like reality. But then the ttere au- 
thentice were genuine Epistles, maintained free from 
adulteration. 

In this sense he also makes use of authenticum in 
another place. He complains of the Latin transla- 
tion, and accuses it either of a designed or silly per- 
version of the Apostle’s words : sctamus plane non sic 
esse in Greco authentico, quomodo in usum exut per 
duarum syllabarum aut callidam aut simplicem ever- 
sionem*, Here the authenticum is opposed to the in- 
correct or falsely interpreted text. 

But the most irrefutable proof, that Tertullian, and 
not merely he, but Clemens, Origen, and the Fathers 
of the Church in general knew nothing more of the 
existence of the autographa, lies in all their works, 
in which they argue against the heretics. ‘They 
complain of Marcion and his school, that they falsify 
the Bible, or else they encounter difficulties in their 
copies. All which they have continually adduced as 
elaborate arguments from the context, and from pa- 
rallel passages in justification of their text, all that 
Tertullian has most circumstantially attempted to 
demonstrate against Marcion, might well be spared. 
They might have referred in one word to the answers 
of the autographa, which were the only authorized 
and supreme judges between them and their oppo- 
nents, in every doubtful case. 


" Tertullian, de Monogam. c. 11. 
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SECTION XV. 


We look around us therefore in vain for the ori- 
ginals, in an age when no one knew any thing more 
about them. They were lost, and we have no one 
glimpse of the event, by which a property so impor- 
tant to the Church was destroyed. How may we 
now account for this strange phenomenon ? 

Probably some of the preceding observations may 
give us an explanation of this fact. If Paul and his 
comrades, (to speak first of the Epistles) who at 
least committed their tractatus with their own hand, 
to paper; if Tertius, or some one else, ab Epistolis, 
did this, still in general they added the salutation 
at the end with their own hand. This were suffi- 
cient to give to them the value of originals, and to 
determine a legitimate authority, where heresies 
arose, relative to the text. 

This, however, yields to us no explanation: pro- 
bably the materials may suggest to us something 
more satisfactory. It was the thin Augustan paper, 
easily susceptible of injury, on which, after the cus- 
tom of the times, Epistles were written. Until it 
had been circulated and frequently transcribed, curio- 
sity, devotion, and application, had caused in it many 
disfigurations. If such a copy were several times ex- 
posed to the like ill usage, we may readily perceive 
that, with every good intention towards it, it could 
last but very few years; and even if, under milder 
treatment, it endured for twenty years, the interval 
between Nero and Trajan, or that to Severus and 
Caracalla, had been sufficient to destroy it. 

On the other hand, the writing materials for histo- 
rical works were more durable, and better adapted 
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to brave time; but still there were other circum- 
stances which were far more perilous to their auto- 
grapha. After the ταχυγραφοι had received them 
from the mouth of the authors, they were to be deli- 
vered to the calligraphist or bibliographist, who tran- 
scribed them fairly, and imparted to them that be- 
coming exterior which was suitable to a book, and 
then the corrector commenced his office. Thus a 
copy, which was. laid before the Church, or commu- 
nicated to the faithful, passed through three hands, 
and was, in truth, but a transcript, which had little 
preference to other copies as fair and as accurate. 

Now, if we thus state the case, that this “brarius, 
who was employed to multiply copies, must have 
made transcripts as well for wealthy individuals as 
for other Churches, which is very natural, there could 
have been in reality no autograph, or else there were 
ten or more of them in existence, none of which could 
contend as to priority of rank. 

Hence we perceive how the autographa, at a time 
when the ancients had so much need of them, had 
so entirely disappeared from the world, without any 
one knowing whence the loss arose. 


SECTION XVI. 


Eacu person imparted to the other the works which 
he possessed: each sent the same in return, and thus 
collections originated. In this manner the Epistles 
of Ignatius were brought into a collection. Polycarp 
of Smyrna sent those which he possessed to Philippi, 
and the Church at Philippi gave him in return all 
that they had of the treatises of this Martyr‘. Some- 


* Epistola Polycarpi verstis finem. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iil. 36. 
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what more than forty years before, the same thing 
happened with the works of the Apostles: a similar 
exchange of the Epistles of Paul the Church of Lao- 
dicea made with the Church at Colosse (Col. iv. 16.) 

In this way, Churches distributed to Churches 
their apostolical documents. This is that, which 
Tertullian so well remarks against Marcion, who did 
not shew equal regard to all the Gospels: he says 
the same documentary authority of those communi- 
ties, which were founded by the Apostles, testifies 
also for the other Gospels, which we possess only by 
means of these Churches and from them *. 

No writings, therefore, could obtain a place in this 
collection, on whose side the testimony of the com- 
munities which had received these Epistles from the 
Apostles was not, or unless those to whom they had 
been delivered had received them from them by 
whom they had been first published. 

But if some of them were directed to indivi- 
duals as the two historical books of Luke, the Epistle 
to Philemon, the 2nd and 8rd of John, or that to 
Timothy and Titus, they were friends of the writers, 
whose testimony is unexceptionable; or they were 
men furnished with apostolical power of instruction, 
who were placed over the Churches in which they 
taught, on account of their credibility. 

We might conclude from the assertion of Peter, 
that the collection of Paul’s writings had been com- 
pleted in his time. For he informs his readers (2 Pet. 
iil. 15, 16.) that his beloved brother Paul, according 
to the wisdom granted to him, had written the same 
to them, as well as IN ALL HIS EPISTLES in which 
he speaks of this subject. But the word ail is 
here to be limited by the context :—al/, in which he 


k Lib. iv. δέν. Mare. c. 4. 
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had touched on this subject, viz. the coming of 
our Saviour. Yet may we hence perceive, that he 
conceived his readers in possession of several of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, that they were in wide circulation at 
that period, and were found in greater numbers in 
different places. 

When, however, several of them had once been 
written together in serie, the idea of a perfect col- 
lection could no longer have been very distant. They 
had before them one Codex, that of the Old Testa- 
ment, which suggested the idea of framing one for 
the New Enactment. The parallel of the two Laws, 
the καινη and παλαια διαϑηκη, Which was announced by 
our Lord, and enlarged by Paul, favoured and called 
forth such imitations. 

This collection was perfected UNDER TRAJAN in 
those Churches, between which a more intimate 
union and an interchanging correspondence might 
be said to exist. They would not otherwise have 
undertaken a second, by no means in importance to 
be compared with this, viz. the collection of Igna- 
tius’s Epistles, as Polycarp, or the Church at Smyrna 
and Philippi had done before. 

Since this collection merely took its rise from the 
communication of one Church with another, the dis- 
tances, or other circumstances, which rendered mu- 
tual intercourse difficult, had the unavoidable conse- 
quence of causing some more early, and others later, 
to possess certain Scriptures, and embody them in 
their Codex. The collections at first must therefore 
have been different, and must have remained so for 
a greater or shorter space, according to situations. 
From this circumstance, as some possessed these 
treatises later than others, it seems that we may 
partly clear up the doubts which existed of old 
against particular books of the New Testament. 

2 
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SECTION XVII. 


Tue signal and peculiar preference which was ad- 
judged to them, and the length of time for which 
they enjoyed exclusive marks of distinction, consist- 
ed in the reading of them in the Christian assemblies. 
As, in the religious meetings of the Jews, this honour 
was commonly conferred only on the sacred books, 
the Law, and the Prophets; so with the Christians, 
including the Old Testament which they had re- 
ceived from the Jews, this eminent prerogative was 
only conceded to the works of the Apostles. Hence 
Peter reckons the Epistles of Paul, the author being 
still alive, among the yeagac, Scriptures (2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16). And as the Jews designate their books 
under the general title of Law and Prophets, so 
the Christians comprehended theirs under the name 
of Gospels and Apostles, and either placed them in 
parallel or contrast with each other, vouoc, ΠΙροφηται, 
εὐαγγελια και ᾿Αποστολοι 3 

When these treatises were recognized as γραφη, 
Scripture, and assumed as such the prerogative of be- 
ing publicly read in the congregations, the collection 
of them could no longer be delayed, nor could parti- 
cular books any more be circulated without inspec- 
tion, or be curtailed, augmented, or altered at plea- 
sure. They were under the protection of the whole 
community, to which this collection belonged, which 
was instructed and edified from them. 


' Ignat. Epist.ad Philadelph. ὃ. 5. Epistola ad Diognetum, c. xi. 
εἶτα φοβος vouov ἄδεται, Kat προφητων χαρις γινώσκεται, και Evayye- 
λιων πίστις ἱδρυται, και ᾿Αποστολων παραδοσις φυλασσεται. Justin 
Mart. Apol. Maj. c. 57. Tertullian de Prescript.c. 36. cf. Apolo- 
get. c, 39. Hippolyt. de Christo et Antichristo, ὃ. 58. 
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On account of this eminent preference, they were 
called δεδημοσιευμενα βιβλια and ᾿δεδημευμεναι γΡαφαι, 
public books, books publicly circulated ; and, on the 
other hand, those which were not in the hands of the 
Christians, and were not allowed to be publicly read, 
were named azoxpupa, ἀποκρυφα βιβλια, Libri secreti 
and absconditi". We also find, that in opposition to 
the δεδημευμενα βιβλια, the others were called ἰδιωτικα ἢ. 

An ancient teacher well shews this exclusive pre- 
rogative of the apostolical writings, where he speaks 
of Hermas; we may read him with advantage (says 
he), yet can we never publish him in the Church 
among the list of Prophets, nor among the aposto- 
lical documents °. 

The Caxcnes A postolorum, so called, after (can. 84.) 
having enumerated the sacred books, suggest that 


™ The word ἀπόκρυφον, liber absconditus, as Augustine expresses 
himself, is not derived from the critical idiom of the Greeks, but 
from the Jews, who call such writings 722. Hottinger. The 
saur. philolog. 1. ii.c. 2. §. 1. For they were not deposited in the 
bock-chests in which the Scriptures lay, but they were kept in a re- 
pository of their own, in secret places. Thus, according to the 
consent of the learned, Hezekiah concealed a book on medicine 
(Mishnah. Tract. Pesach. c. 4. ἢ. 9.) 5 TT ANID I DD 1)... 
Biblical MS. which had three errors in one page, was required to be 
corrected ; if there were four, it was concealed. Gemar. Baby]. 
Tract. Menachot. c. iii. ὃ. 7. Justin translates it dgavec ποιειν. 
Dial. cum Tryph. c. 120. ἀπο των ὁμολογουμενων μεχρι νυν ὑφ᾽ ὑμων 
γράφων, he says I have taken proofs, & εἰ ἐνενοηκεισαν οἱ διδασκαλοι 
ἡμων, ev iore, ὁτι ἰφανὴη ἐπεποιηκεισαν. The first writer, in whom I 
meet with the word dzoxpudoc, is Clemens Alexandrinus, 1. iii. c. 4. 
Strom. p. 524. Venet. ἐῤῥυη de αὐὑτοις ro δογμα ἐκ τινος ἀποκρυφου. 
The expression is frequent in Origen, and may sometimes be found 
in Tertullian. 

* Lambe. Biblioth. Ces. Vind. T. iii. p. 45, 46. ed. Kollar. 

° Anonym. apud Muratori. T. iii. Antiq. med. ev. p. 853. et video 
legi quidem eum oportet, sed publicare in ecclesia populo, neque 
inter prophetas completum numero, neque inter Apostolos in finem 
temporum potest. 
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the constitutions of Clemens should not be published 
indiscriminately to the world, ac ov xpn δημοσιευειν ἔπι 
παντων. 

Origen, on Matt. xxvii. 9. declares the same: this 
is found in none of the commonly received Scriptures 
(in publicis Scripturis, the text here only exists in 
Latin), innone of those which are read in the Church 
or the Synagogue, but only in the abstruse book of 
Elias, zz secretis Elie ἃ. 

He remarks in another place respecting the mode 
of Isaiah’s death, that no account of it could be 
found ἐν τοῖς κοινοῖς και δεδημοσιευμενοις βιβλιοις, but only 
ἐν ἀποκρυφοις ἢ 

This mark of distinction gave therefore such nar- 
row limits to the collection, that no book could be 
admitted into it, which did not derive its origin from 
the fully authorized messengers of Christianity. 


SECTION XVIII. 


Bur other arrangements by degrees disturbed this 
regulation. Particular communities had preserved 
letters of great and illustrious teachers on memorable 
occasions, which they carefully read by way of me- 
morial and for edification on appointed days of the 
year. Thus the Church at Corinth had received a 
letter from Clemens Romanus, which they in this 
manner brought to mind from time to time. The 
case was probably the same with the Epistles of 
Ignatius in the Churches to which they were di- 
rected. By degrees such Epistles were also read in 
other Churches; so that, for example, the Epistle of 


4 Origenes, v. iii. p. 916. de la Rue. 
τ Ibid. T. x. in Matt. V. iii. p. 465. 
VOL. I. I 
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Clemens enjoyed in many other Churches this token 
of public regard’. Sometimes this honour even hap- 
pened to Hermas ἡ. 

Little as this practice might be able to lead astray 
the judgment of better informed men, yet did it 
mislead the common people, and even in some cases 
public instruction; and great care was requisite 
lest such writings should, thereby, acquire the 
authority of the books of the Testament. One 
of our oldest MSS., the Codex Alexandrinus, it is 
well known, contains also the Epistle of Clemens", 
and the before-mentioned canones Apostolorum have 
reckoned two Epistles of this Father among the sa- 
cred books. It was therefore necessary to divide 
and separate all that time had commenced to admix 
with them, and to establish certain precautions which 
might affix a boundary to error. Hence catalogues 
of the Scriptures arose, to which the name of canon 
was given. 

I no where find the word in this sense before the 
third century, where it first appears in the writings 
of Origen, and only in such passages as existed in 
the old translation. Towards the end of the pro- 
logue to the Song of Solomon, he says, gue in 
Scripturis, quas CANONIcAS habemus, nusquam legi- 
mus, in apocrypho tamen inveniuntur, and afterwards in 
that to Matt. xxvii. 9. hoc in nullo regulari hbro 
(kavovixw) positum invenimus, nisi in secretis Elie *. 

It became common among the Christian writers in 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. iv. c. 23. ἐν πλεισταις ἐκκλησιαις ἐπι του 
KOLVOU δεδημοσιευμενη. 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. iii. ¢. 8. 

" This is also the case with some of the oldest Estrangelo MSS. 
such as that given by Dr. Buchanan to the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge.— Translator. 


* Tom. iii. Opp. ed. dela Rue, p. 36, ἡ, 916. 
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the fourth century, with whom κανὼν means a rule of 
faith, and a canonical book is equivalent to a legis- 
lative book in religious doctrines. Origen says in 
the above-mentioned prologue of those which do not 
belong to the number of these writings, non admitti 
ad auctoritatem. So Jerome declares in his preface to 
the Proverbs; they cannot be admitted in confirma- 
tion of the religious doctrines of the Church, zon 
admitti .... ad auctoritatem Ecclesiasticorum degma- 
tum confirmandam. Wuffinus closes the canon, which 
he details in his treatise on the Apostles’ Creed, with 
this observation :—These are the books from whence 
our Fathers demonstrated their faith. He then pro- 
ceeds, we may indeed read the books which are not 
canonical, but we may never adduce them in con- 
firmation of our faith, non tamen proferri ad auctori- 
tatem ex his fidei confirmandam. Athanasius, where 
he presents us with his catalogue, says that the 
knowledge which bringeth salvation is alone revealed 
in the canonical Scriptures; they alone are the sources 
of the knowledge of redemption ’. 

We may here pass by the further significations of 
kavwy, because in reference to the New Testament it 
is always the rule of faith, and that is canonical 
which is authorized to express this rule’. 


¥ Athanas. fragm. festal. Epist. Opp. T.ii. ταυτὰα πηγαι του σωτη- 
puov,....€v τουτοις μογοις τὸ THE Εὐσεβειας διδασκαλιον evayye- 
λιζεται. 

* The other senses of the word may be found in Cave, Dissert. ii. 
in Append. ad Hist. Litt. Suicer. Thesaur. Philolog. V.xkaywy. Zo- 
naras in Ep. Imam Canon Basilii et Amphiloch. ec. 6. 
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SECTION XIX. 


In my opinion, the oldest catalogue is that of an 
anonymous writer of the Roman Church, which be- 
longs to the beginning of the third century. Those 
who would assign to it a higher date, have probably 
not considered how boldly the author denies the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; and that the controversy 
on this point was first decisively turned to his disad- 
vantage by Caius, the Roman Presbyter. Some, indeed, 
account Gaius, or Caius, himself to have been its 
author. This catalogue, contains the four Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the thirteen Epistles of 
Paul. He accounts that to the Hebrews as the work 
of an Alexandrian belonging to the sect of Marcion. 
He then makes mention of the Epistle of Jude, of 
the two of John, and of his Apocalypse. Yet. it 
seems that he places the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, among the Christian 
Scriptures. 

His conduct is really singular with regard to 
Peter. He omits his first Epistle, about which there 
was no doubt in all antiquity, and instead of it speaks 
of his Apocalypse. So gross an error cannot be 
passed by without a closer investigation. 

This ancient fragment has come to our hands by 
means of a barbarous or foreign transcriber, and (as 
it is very evident) not in its original tongue, but 
merely in a translation, not nearly so good as that of 
Ireneus. The Greek text, which was its basis, ap- 
pears in many places*. Supposing this to be the 


* Muratori Antiq. Ital. Med. ey. T. iii. p. 854. One of these 


passages is for example : ovTwe yap ov povoy Searny, ἀλλαίια ἀκουσ- 
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case, we must more attentively consider the words 
where he speaks of Peter and his Apocalypse. Epis- 
tola sane Jupm (these are his words) e¢ superscripte 
Jouannis due in Catholica habentur. Ht sapientia 
ab amicis SALOMONIS in honorem ipsius scripta. Apo- 
calypsis etiam JoHANNIS et PETRI tantum recipimus, 
quam quidam ex nostris legi in Ecclesia nolunt. 

I however conceive, that we must here make some 
alteration in the stops. Epistola sane Jupx et super- 
scripte JOHANNIS due in Catholica habentur, et sa- 
prentia SALoMoNIS ix honorem ipsius scripta, Apoca- 
lypsis etiam JoHANNIS. Hé Petri tantum, &c. 

If we join together Apocalypsis etiam Jouan- 
nis Θέ Perri, I do not see how he could say ¢antum re- 
cipimus :—we receive merely two Apocalypses ; this 
was but enough for one of them. Or, if there bea 
more restricted sense in ¢antum recipimus, it belongs 
absolutely only to Peter and his Apocalypse, since 
the more extended observation of ¢antum recipimus 
shews it merely to refer to the singular number, and 
only to one, and therefore to the last-mentioned Apo- 
calypse. In this case, a full stop must really be 
placed after A pocalypsis etiam JOHANNIS. 

Let us so accept the words, and at the same time 
turn the incomprehensible e¢ PETR1 tantum recipimus 
into Greek: και Ileroov povov παραδεχομεθα. Now, if 


‘Thy TE Kat yoapparea παντων θαυμασιων του Κυριου cay ἕξης ἑαυτον 
ομολογει. But the most difficult is: Acta autem omnium Apostolorum 
sub uno libro scripta sunt Lucas optime Theophile comprehendit, 
qui sub presentia ejus singula gerebantur, sicut et semoté passionem 
Petri evidentér declarat, sed profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam 
proficiscentis. If we translate it into Greek, it is easy: rac δὲ πρα- 
ἕξεις ἅπαντων των ᾿Αποστολων γραφεισας εἰς pray βιβλον Λουκας τῳ 
κρατιστῳ Θεοφίλῳ συνεκλεισε, ὅτι κατᾳ μερος ἐν TH αὐτου παρουσιᾳ ἐγε- 
νηϑησαν, καϑως, πάρεκτος του Πέτρου παϑηματος σαῴως ἐμφανιζει, Kae 
της ἐπιδημιας Παυλον ἀπο της πολεως εἰς Tac Lravtac ἐπιδημουντος. 
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we only change povov into povnv, we have good sense, 
and perceive the allusion to the first Epistle of Peter, 
which is wanting in the catalogue. For he has been 
speaking of the Catholic Epistles, and now he says 
και Ilerpou μονὴν παραδεχομεῖα ; and we receive one 
alone of Peter. The other clause carries no sense 
whatever with it, unless it be stated in some such a 
way, alteram quidam ex nostris legi in Ecclesia no- 
lunt. If, however, we render it into Greek, we shall 
soon see how he arrived at his guam quidam ex nos- 
tris, and on what he founded this interpretation: καὶ 
Ilerpou μονην παραδεχομεῖα, ἧς Tapes τινες ἥμων ἀναγινωσ- 
κεσϑαι ἐν 'ExxAnota οὐ ϑελουσι. So that we have here, 
instead of the Apocalypse of Peter, the first Epistle 
of Peter, as well as the second, the authority of 
which some controvert. 

He omits the Epistle of James, as many of that 
day did. He admits only two of the Catholic Epistles 
of John, on which it may be remarked, that (as we 
shall see in the sequel) he elsewhere finds a trace of 
the Westerns having presumed merely to consider 
the second Epistle, as a postscript to the first. If 
such be really the case, then that, which at present 
is the third, must have been esteemed by them, as 
the second. 

After this, according to the ancients, the catalogue 
of Origen held the first rank. It is to be found in 
his homilies on Joshua, where he allegorically ex- 
plains the rams-horns at Jericho. “ The first, says 
he, who among the Evangelists blew the rams- 
horn, was Matthew, then Mark, Luke and John. 
Peter in his two Epistles, James and Jude did the 
same. John again began the blast by means of his 
Epistles and Apocalypse; Luke also in the Acts of 
the Apostles. But the last was Paul, who, with the 
fourteen blasts of his Epistles overpowered the sounds 
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of all. We may compare with this another cata- 
logue of the same writer, which Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl. vi. 25.) has preserved to us, wherein he gives 
us to understand, that the opinions respecting the 
second of Peter, and the second and third of John 
were not universally alike, as he has similarly re- 
marked in another place on the Epistle of James. 

The Canon of the Syrian Church, which arose 
from its oldest translation, is at least cotemporary 
with him. It comprehends the Gospels, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the fourteen Epistles of Paul: 
among the Catholic Epistles it receives the Epistle 
of James, the first of Peter and John, and, as I 
maintain, also the Apocalypse. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Syrians have in- 
corporated the Epistle of James in their version, 
which does not occur in the Roman catalogue. The 
influence of geographical circumstances seems to 
be confirmed in it. Syria must, at a very early pe- 
riod, have known from its situation the pretensions 
of the Epistle of James, and have been more early 
and circumstantially informed than any other coun- 
try, concerning its composer. 


SECTION XxX. 


ΤῊΣ history of Eusebius is particularly worthy of 
our attention, as not merely giving to us as others 
have done a catalogue of his Church, but as having 
brought together into one historical picture the 
public opinions of several Churches, and the indivi- 
dual judgment of the Ecclesiastical writers on par- 
ticular passages, at one survey. 

The principal passage is in the 3d book of his 
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Church-history, at the 25th chapter, to explain 
which the 3d and 24th chapters also are useful °. 

He sketches this ground-plan of public and parti- 
cular opinions on the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, according to the guidance of Ecclesiastical 
tradition, κατα τὴν “Exxdnowastucny παραδοσιν, lil. 25. 
under which he partly understood παραδοσιν ἀγρα- 
gov, iii. 39., oral circulation of doctrine; partly, 
ἔγγραφον, written, and δι᾿ ὑπομνηματων, the communi- 
cation arising from documents iv. 21. and 37., and 
finally, also, ἀρχαιου doug παραδοσιν, the tradition of 
ancient custom, or the truly observed usage of the 
Church, v. 23, 24. 

From which premises he works out his own con- 
clusion, in doing which, he previously notices all that 
was customary in the Church, ii. 23., iii. 31., and 
each time quotes the particular ideas of its teachers 
concerning certain Scriptures from their works, 
where he especially treats of their circumstances in 
life, merit, and labours; as he suggested in entering 
on the chapter, that on this point he only was de- 
sirous of producing the testimonies of the ancients 
transmitted to his time. 

The arrangement of the catalogue itself sufficiently 


* Many learned men guided by different views have laboured to 
explain this passage ; Chr. Fred. Weber—examination of the Section 
in Eusebius relative to the Canon, in the addenda to the history of 
the Canon of the New Testament, Tiib. 1791. John Ernst Chr. 
Schmidt, concerning the Canon of Eusebius, in Henke’s Magazine for 
the philosophy of religion, 5. v. ὃ. St. Carl Christ. Flatt. on tle 
Canon of Eusebius in the Magazine for Christian Dogmas and 
Morality, 7th and 8th §. All these Paul Joach. Sigism. Vogel has 
brought together and criticised ; commentations de Canone Eusebiano 
Pars i. Erlang. 1809. Pars ii. 1810. Pars iii. 1811. The most 
recent work on Eusebius’s Canon of the New Testament is by Fred. 
Liicke, Berlin, 1816. 
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shows this. He promises therein to treat expressly 
in its proper place of the differences of opinion as to 
the Apocalypse, which may be here mentioned; 
he says, that the controverted books were ever 
(γνωριμα τοις πολλοις,) accounted genuine by many. 
He notices two sorts of opinions concerning the 
second and third of John, one party attributing them 
to the Evangelist, the other to another John: he in 
like manner refers to the variety of sentiments in 
those possessing the same religion, respecting the 
Gospel to the Hebrews. He observes a little further, 
that notwithstanding this, the controverted Scrip- 
tures are known to most teachers in the Church, 
παρα πλειστοις των ἐκκλησιαστικων γιγνωσκομενας. The 
expression πλειστοι, ἐκκλησιαστικων, about the meaning 
of which all are not unanimous‘, is elliptical, and 
must, as Eusebius points out, relate to avdowy, as 
in the following passage, των κατα διαδοχας ἐκκλησι- 
ἀστικων τις ἄνηρ, Where we also, perceive, that 
they are men employed in the office of instruc- 
tion. 

All these declarations being taken together, it is 
(as we observed at first) not a catalogue of one par- 
ticular party, but a general picture of the public 
doctrines and private ideas of the teachers, arranged 
from many scattered representations of them, ac- 
cording to which, he mustered the books generally 
recognized, for the sake of giving an historical glance 
at the different notions, which had existed and con- 
tinued to exist respecting certain treatises, pro- 
bably until the great council of Nice. Besides the 
tradition by documents, if not very extended, is yet 


© Vogler Comment. de Can. Euseb. pars i. believes ἐκκλησιαστικοι 
to mean here Christiani Catholici, since Eusebius in another place 
places it in opposition with ovyypagevc. Then, πλειστοι doo των 
᾿Ἐκκλησιαστικων, 111. 39. certainly are teachers: even in ii. 25., where 
Du Valois interprets it Catholicus, a writer is intended. 
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composed of many parts, for which he had before 
him the written labours of antiquity from Africa and 
Asia, his native Greece, and even from the Latin 
Church; whilst, on the contrary, all that he says of 
Church-usage, must have been taken from a more 
confined range. The custom of individual Churches, 
indeed, might less be learned from their writings, 
than from an attentive observation of the surround- 
ing districts, and acquaintance with the neighbour- 
ing teachers; whence the declarations of this nature 
appear to have relation solely to Asia. So much 
for the design of the historian, and the aids, which 
he applied to the execution of his task. Now for 
his mode of proceeding. 

Eusebius has just now spoken of the written 
labours of the Apostles: then of the Gospels and the 
writings of John in particular, iii. 24. Encouraged 
by this, he enumerates the books of the New Testa- 
ment, of which he had been speaking, τας δηλωϑεισας 
yeapac*, according to their ancient order. 

To illustrate the catalogue, which has thus been 
completed, we would first of all call to mind the 
technical language of the ancients in things of this 
sort, or the ordinary phrases and expressions of 
Greek critics. They call a genuine work, γνησιον 
ovyyeappa; they also say, ὁμολογειται αὐτου εἰναι, it is 
the work of this or that author. Opposed to γνησιον 


ὁ By δηλωϑεισας ypapac, Eusebius merely means the Scriptures 
of which he had been speaking. Since something more emphatic 
has been conceived implied by the expression (Vogel. Comm. de 
Can. Euseb. ps.i. p. 4. Liicke on the Canon of the New Testament, 
p- 9.) I must substantiate my interpretation. Concerning Josephus’s 
Antiquities before quoted, he thus says, i. 8. ravra μεν οὖν ἐν τῃ δηλω- 
Secon γραφῃ, and i. 9. kara τὴν δηλωϑεισαν αὐτου ypapnr, and ii. 7., 
after speaking of Philo’s book περι βιου Sewpnrixov, he says at the 
end, This may be perceived ἐκ τῆς δηλωϑεισης του ἀνδρος ἱστοριας. 
iv. 14. ἐν τῇ δηλωϑεισῃ γράφῃ, ν. 4. ἐν Ty δηλωϑεισῃ ypagy, 111. 35. 
rov δηλωϑεντα τροπον, iv. 1. 6 ξηλωθεις '᾽'ἔπισκοπος, &e. 
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are κιβδηλον, ὑποβολιμαιον, νοϑον. Between these are 
the terms ἀμφισβειται, SoraZerar, ἀμφιβαλλεται, as well as 
ἀμφιδοξειται ὃ διαλογος, 7 yeagn. By means of these 
phrases, they mark a division, the parts of which 
have been given, viz. THE PART WHICH i8 DECIDEDLY 
GENUINE, THE PART WHICH IS DECIDEDLY SPURIOUS, 
and that, on which THE GENERAL OPINION IS NOT 
unANIMous. There is no fourth part of this divi- 
sion: but since the Christian school had a peculiar 
variety of writings, they could not fall under this 
classification. Origen points out these three grada- 
tions, the first of ecclesiastical authors still extant, 
in whom we meet with a division expressed in the 
words γνησιον, νοϑον, μικτὸν Ὁ, genuine, spurious, and 
mixed, or that, which some account genuine and 
others spurious. 

Eusebius adopts the customary phrases in the ex- 
pressions γνησιον ΟΥ̓ ὁμολογουμενον and νοϑον, for the 
middle member of the division he has chosen ἀντιλε- 
youevov. According to the proceeding of profane cri- 
tics and their technicalities, Eusebius recognizes only 
three gradations or classes, on which no doubt would 
have existed, had he not shortly afterwards created 
a confusion in his words or matter. But, let us first 
examine the catalogue, ere we come to our con- 
clusion. 

He distributes all the books, which really belong 
to the Apostles, or have been supported by their 
authority, under three titles : ὁμολογουμενα publicly 
recognized, ἀντιλεγομενα, against which doubts pre- 
vail, and vo%a, which have been unduly forced into 
the catalogue of their works, or might rather have 
been placed among them by the ignorant. 


* Comment. in Jo. Tom. 13. Volum. iv. p. 226, He asks Hera- 
cleon, who had quoted the κηρυγμα Πετρου,---πότερον πότε γνήσιον 
ἐστιν, ἡ VOSOV, ἦ μικτον 5 
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In the first division or that of the Homologumena 
he includes the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, the first of John and 
Peter, to these, he afterwards says, we may, if we 
judge fit, add the Apocalypse. 

In the second division, or that of the disputed 
books, he reckons the Epistle of James, Jude, the 
second of Peter, and the second and third of John. 

In the third division, ἐν τοις νοϑοις, he has assigned 
a place to the Acta Pauli, to the Pastor‘, to the 
Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and to 
the instructions of the Apostles. Here also, he adds, 
may those, who choose, insert the Apocalypse of 
John: for some reject it, but others place it among 
the canonical books. Some have reckoned among 
these the Gospel to the Hebrews, which the con- 
verts from Judaism most zealously respect. 

Now let us place them in their order, and minutely 
consider each assertion of the writer. 

‘OpoAoyoupeva are true and not counterfeit writings, 
ἀληϑεις και ἀπλαστοι, and as he declares in the part be- 
fore this chapter, genuine writings, γνησιαι γραφαι of 
those authors, whose names they bear, against which 
the ancients entertained no doubts, iii. 24., which of 
old the teachers quoted in their works as free from 
doubt, oic— —oi παλαι πρεσβυτεροι we ἀναμφιλεκτοις, ἐν 
τοις σφων αὐτων κατακεχρηνται συγγράμμασι, Lie: 

᾿Αντιλεγομενα are writings known to most Eccle- 
siastics, παρα πλειστοις των ᾿ΕἘκκλησιαστικων, and in fact 
accounted genuine by many, γνωριμα πολλοιςὅ. De- 

‘ Hug here evidently alludes to Hermas Pastor; by den Be- 
lehrungen der Apostel, I conceive, he means the Constitutiones 
Apostolicz, or the doctrinze apostolorum, probably he intends the 
latter.— TRANSLATOR. 

8 γνωριμος has this force in Euseb. iii. 38., where he says of the 


second Epistle of Clemens, οὐ pny éY ὁμοιως ry προτερᾳ και ταυτὴν 
γνωριμον ἐπισταμεϑα. 
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ficiency of historical proof is adverse to their general 
recognition, for, not many of the ancient teachers have 
made mention of them in their works, ov πολλοι των 
παλαιὼν αὐτων ἐμνημονευσαν, li. 23. Yet, as far as re- 
lates to the custom of the Church, they were pub- 
licly read in most communities, and made known to 
the congregation: μετα τῶν AoTwv ἐν πλεισταις AE- 
AHMOSIEYMENA ἐκκλησιαις, ii. 23. ἐν πλεισταις EKKAN- 
σιαις παρα πολλοις AEAHMOSIEYMENA, ili. 31. 

No%a are writings not entirely to be rejected, 
which were composed with good intentions by or- 
thodox men, yet by their titles they may so far lead 
people astray, as to account them Apostolical works, 
to which privilege they cannot institute even a 
dubious claim. Of this nature are the Acta Pauli, 
Apocalypsis Petri, doctrine Apostolorum, &c. We see 
from the sequel, that this is the meaning of the his- 
torian, where he accurately distinguishes them from 
the fabrications of the heretics under the names of the 
Apostles, such as the Gospel of Peter, Thomas, the 
Acta of Andrew and John, aad solemnly avers, that 
they deserve no rank ἐν τοῖς νοϑοις, nor even any class 
whatever, but are to be totally rejected, as impious 
and absurd productions. Here we meet with a 
variety of Christian literature, for which profane 
criticism has no subdivision nor expression ; on 
which account Eusebius found no further place in 
his catalogue for the books of the Heretics ὅ. 


" Hitherto, Eusebius has separated the classes, and kept them 
free from confusion. Yet, we might infer, when he speaks of the 
Epistle of James, ἱστεον de ὡς νοϑευεται μεν, that he confounds γοϑα 
and ἀντιλεγομενα. But voSeverar does not mean voor ἐστι, but voSov 
γομιζεται ὕπο τινων, Which is equivalent to ἀντίλεγεται. Cf. Eust. 
in Odyss. ψ. p. 1948. edit. Rom. ioreoy δὲ ὁτι kara τὴν των παλαίων 
ἱστοριαν ᾿Άρισταρχος Kat ᾿Αριστοφάανης, οἱ κορυφαιοι των τοτε γραμμα- 
τικων, εἰς τὸ εἷς ἐῤῥηθὴη ἀσπασιοιο» «.«“ἴκοντο. Od. ψ. 306. περατουσι 
την ᾿᾽Οδυσσειαν, τα ἐφεξης Ewe τελους νοϑευοντες" οἱ δὲ τοιουτοι πολλα 
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We may now advance to remarks on particular 
assertions of the historians. He ranks without re- 
striction the Epistles of Paul in the first class, and 
passes over in silence the difference of opinion re- 
specting the Epistle to the Hebrews. Yet this cir- 
cumstance argues nothing against the knowledge of 
the historian. Elsewhere he speaks of it in these 
words: fourteen Epistles of Paul are well known and 
certain, yet we must not forget, that some, τινες, have 
rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, under the pre- 
text, that the Roman Church does not recognize it 
as a writing of Paul, iii. 3. 

These some could not be Romans, since the whole 
community at Rome rejected it; it were also to 
say much too little, if by this we would understand 
the Westerns in general. They are therefore Greeks : 
—hbut as we perceive from his prelude, “ fourteen 
Epistles of Paul are well known and certain ;” these 
some had no influence on the opinions of the Oriental 
and Greek Churches. They were individuals, not 
of sufficient importance for the historiographer to 
particularize them in the part where he especially 
treats of the canon. 

A little further, he places the Apocalypse both in 
the first and the last class; each time with the pro- 
viso, “as each may deem right :—then he adds, 
some reject it, and others class it among the opodo- 
youneva. It therefore rather belonged to the second 
class, or that of disputed writings. But they had 
not yet agreed to lay aside all dispute on the ques- 
tion, and add the book for a while to the disputed 
class, until a future generation should pass sen- 


των καιριωτατων περικοπτουσι, ὡς φασιν οἱ αὐτοις εἰντιπιπτοντες. Re- 
fer also Scholia Codd. 15. and 37. to the Epistle of James, and a 
similar Scholion in Matthzi, which remark on the title, ἰστεον μεν, 
ὡς τινες νοϑευουσι THY ἐπιστολὴν ταυτὴν, κι το A, 
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tence sine ird et studio. For, the contest, as Eusebius 
elsewhere declares, consists still of advocates on both 
sides ; ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερον ἔτι νυν παρα τοις πολλοις περιελκεται " 
doga, H. E. iii. 24. But how could the one or the 
other pass a decision, that it should be generally 
recognized ?—a decision, which can only proceed 
from the generality. Certainly they could not do 
so: for then the Apocalypse must have heretofore 
existed among the Homologumena, and by later 
violence have been dispossessed of its rank : if so, 
these some persisted in the general recognition of it, 
whilst those, who attacked it, thought nothing of it. 
This is however the true state of the case: for, until 
Nepos of Arsinoe, about the middle of the third cen- 
tuary, it was without dispute esteemed, as a pro- 
duction of the Apostle. We have treated the history 
of the book with care and proof in the second 
part. The opponents of the Millennium, which 
Nepos proves from the Apocalypse, endeavour to 
take it away from him, hoping thus to disarm him, 
and adduce the heretic Cerinthus as its author. Dio- 
nysius Alexandrinus, who was desirous of bringing 
the question to his own tribunal, disapproved of the 
rash assertion of the latter, but rendered the Nepo- 
tians defenceless by adopting a middle opinion, that 
the Apocalypse was written by John, not the Apostle, 
but by the Presbyter, whose grave was shewn near 
to that of the Apostle, at Ephesus. This hypothesis, 
dressed up with some plausible reasons, found appro- 
bation among the Asiatics, on which Eusebius ex- 
pressed a decidedly contrary decision. Having spoken 
of the graves of both Johns at Ephesus, he adds, it is 
necessary to be correct on this point: for if the first 
John be not recognized as the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, which passes under his name, we may rea- 
sonably imputeit to the second. H. Εἰ. iii. 39. Other- 
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wise, its place isamong the νοϑα, or among the writings 
of orthodox men, which have been erroneously enu- 
merated among the Apostolic works. 

In the same place, he speaks of the Gospel to the 
Hebrews, in the third class. Amongst these, he says, 
some have also reckoned the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
to which those who have been converted to Judaism 
are particularly attached. ‘Those who have been con- 
verted from Judaism, are the particular persons who 
are to be distinguished from the some. ‘These last, 
therefore, are not Christians converted from Judaism, 
but other members of the Asiatic Churches. 

Still the passage, which directly concerns the prin- 
cipal question, is involved in difficulty. Eusebius, 
indeed, speaks of the book to the Hebrews in the 
third class, or that of vo9a; but words immediately 
precede, which relate to the Apocalypse: “some re- 
ject it, others place it in the series of canonical 
books.” When he proceeds, among these some also 
reckon the Gospel to the Hebrews, we may either 
by these understand the ὁμολογουμενα, or the third 
class, the voSa. The difference between the two as- 
sertions is great, and the decision in favour of one 
or the other is not at first sight very apparent. 

Yet, I think, since we are employed in making 
divisions according to the classes, that the title of 
the class is that, which should determine the things 
arranged under it, not any secondary point which 
accidentally may have been forced into the context. 
Thus, the connecting words καὶ προς rovrote, ἔτι δε, ἡδὴ 
δ᾽ ἐν rovrotc, refer all works to the title of their classi- 
fication ἐν τοῖς voYore. Hence we must not forget, that 
τινες, some (even in so little as relates to the Apoca- 
lypse) are capable of yielding their meaning in favour 
of its general recognition, which is unconditionally 
requisite to grant to it a situation in the first class: 
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Again, if general opinion be favourable to the book, 
and some appealed with a degree of foundation to its 
universal admission, as an objection to the opposite 
party, Eusebius was forced to act as he did with the 
Apocalypse, and exhibit this Gospel in both classes. 

Had the historian here concluded his account of 
the Canon, we should have been in no further embar- 
rassment concerning the whole of his division. But 
now, after having treated of the whole, and separated 
one from the other, the ἀντιλεγομενα and the voda, he 
thus concludes: “ all these belong to the disputed 
Scriptures” TavTa μὲν TavTa TwYy ἀντιλεγομένων ἂν en. 
With this he finished the proposed division, and falls 
into another, which confounds the two last members 
of it. 

A little further we meet with this sort of division, 
and a clear example of it. For where he concludes 
the age and history of the Apostles, he once more 
mentions their writings in these words, “ We are as 
well acquainted with them, and the sacred writings 
which they have left behind them, as we are with the 
controverted writings ἀντιλεγομένων, from which we 
have separated those which are entirely spurious, 
παντέλως νοϑα, Which wander widely from the pure 
Apostolical doctrine;” iii. 31. Here are the vo%a, 
which are contrary to pure doctrine ; whilst, on the 
contrary, in the earlier division, writings τῆς ἀληϑους 
ὀρϑοδοξιας ἀπαδουσαι, not being even deemed worthy of 
the third class, do not deserve to be called vo3a,—ouvée 
ἐν τοις νοϑοις αὐτα Κατατακτεον. 

When, however, the heretical books, a sort of 
Christian literature, which had neither class nor 
name in profane criticism, were, nevertheless, intro- 
duced into a class, the consequence of this erroneous 
conduct was, that the works of genuine Christian 
writers of a better class were forced among the Anti- 
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legomena; and thus two classes were thrown into 
one. The historian not wishing to appear inattentive 
in arranging this sort, also affixed it very much out 
of place as the conclusion of the chief clause of the 
Canon. 

In addition to which, there is a great logical error 
in 1. iii. 25, besides that of a third division thus in- 
volved in obscurity, viz. the division into ἐνδιαϑήηκους, 
and οὐκ ἐνδιαϑηκους, writings belonging and not belong- 
ing to the Testament, which at first was regarded as 
the principal classification, and was discontinued 
afterwards. For he begun with promising to give a 
catalogue of the writings of the New Testament, της 
καινῆς διαϑηκης, from which he soon deviated, and 
added the ἀντιλεγομενα and νοϑα. Afterwards he called 
to mind his original design, and excuses himself by 
stating, that he felt the necessity of also adding a 
catalogue of the latter, although they be not in- 
cluded in the Testament. If Eusebius had possessed 
the accuracy requisite to this purpose, he would first 
have distinguished between ἐνδιαϑήηκους, and οὐκ ἐνδιαϑη- 
κους : then having subdivided the latter into ἀντιλεγο- 
μένας and voSac yeapac, he would have remarked, that 
this also was a division, according to which the here- 
tical writings occupied the third class, and the writ- 
ings of orthodox teachers were raised to that of the 
Apostolical works, which were doubtful. Then the 
three totally distinct divisions, which the historian 
found, become manifest; which he, instead of ex- 
plaining, has confounded one with another. 

So far, therefore, as we proceed upon hypothesis 
in illustrating this remarkable passage, the problem 
will consist in bringing these three sorts of classifi- 
cation into harmony with each other; otherwise, in 
attempts to explain the one from the other, we are 
wearying ourselves with an endless employment. 
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SECTION XXI. 


Tuts was nearly the state of things, until the 
great Council at Nice, before which Eusebius had 
written his Ecclesiastical History. Not long after 
this congress for uniformity of Christian doctrine, 
the public opinion had turned in favour of those 
books which the historian reckoned among the ἀντι- 
Aeyoueva ; SO much so, that the catalogues of Africa, 
Asia, and the Western Churches overlooked this 
difference as not existing, put them on a _ par 
with the canonical books, and gave other divi- 
sions. The favorite opinion of the Asiatics with 
regard to the Apocalypse alone, was still too new 
for them to be able or willing immediately to aban- 
don it. 

Cyril of Jerusalem commands his pupils only 
to read the ὁμολογουμενα, but to leave untouched the 
ἀμφιβαλλομενα and ἀποκρυφα *, When he names all 
that they should read of the New Testament, he 
enumerates the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the fourteen Epistles of Paul, and the seven Catholic 
Epistles, concluding with the reiterated admonition, 
“these alone should be read.” He indeed still 
makes use of the more ancient classification, but in- 
cludes among the homologumena, which alone they 
should read, the antilegomena of Eusebius, and 
passes by the Apocalypse, according to the custom 
of most Asiatics of that day. Nearly the same 
Gregory Nazianzen says in his Iambics*, as well as 


" Cyrill. Cateches. iv. § 33. 

* Cyrill. i. c. §. 36. 

« Gregor, Nazianz. Opp. T, ii. p. 98. 
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the famous and disputed Canon of Laodicea'. Am- 
philochius alone continues to go back to the more 
ancient opinion ”. 

Athanasius" divides the books, which, with differ- 
ent claims, had canvassed for the honour of the 
Canon, into three classes. Into κανονιζομενα, really 
canonical writings, in which he reckons the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul, the seven Catholic Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. Into ἀναγινωσκομενα, which, by con- 
sent, have been read in the Church, such as the pre- 
cepts or instructions of the Apostles, and the Pastor. 
Lastly, into avoxevpa, under which term all those 
writings now were comprehended, which were in- 
vented under names worthy of credit, but which 
were of spurious origin. 

The Latins, according to Ruffinus, acted nearly in 
the same manner. They made three divisions: the 
first comprehended the libros canonicos, exactly as 
they are enumerated in Athanasius; the second 
those, which were read besides, such as the Pastor, 
the Judicium Petri, which they called Keclesiasticos. 
They called all the rest Apocryphos °. 

Whence arose this change? The testimonies of 
the Fathers of the preceding centuries on this sub- 
ject have remained the same: and what occurred on 
this account could not have been otherwise. The 
explanation can only be given by the occurrences of 
the period. Yet the great Synod never issued an 
order or decision, to which might be imputed this 


' Spittler’s critical examination of the 60th Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea. Bremen. 1777. 

m Inter Opp. Greg. Naz. T. ii. p. 190. 

" Fragment. Epistolie festal. 

¢ Ruffin. Exposit. in Symbol]. Apost. ¢. 37, 38. 
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important change. But, the first general convoca- 
tion of teachers from all parts of the earth, the 
numerous councils, which shortly followed it, made 
the reference to ecclesiastical usage and ancient 
traditional regulations very feasible, as they were 
maintained in regard to the sacred books and other 
things in the most remote regions of the Christian 
world. From the reciprocal communication and 
comparison of the established usage, otherwise un- 
known, and new sources of decision were obtained 
respecting the canon; so that, as far as relates to the 
want of testimony in the writings of the ancient 
Fathers, and the doubts thence arising against some 
of the Catholic Epistles, they could arrive by means 
of that, which traditional opinion and ecclesiastical 
custom recognized as true, at a satisfactory result. 
The quickly following change, the universality and 
uniformity of it in Asia, Africa and Europe, and the 
age in which it happened, direct us to this one 
peculiar view of the subject. 

What degree of proof may be adjudged to the 
ancient usage and to the traditionary public opinion, 
is more to be decided by lawyers, than by Theolo- 
gians, who form a different judgment, according to 
their respective creeds. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY OF THE TEXT.—THE FIRST EPOCH. 


SECTION XXII. 


Tue fate, which has in part happened to all books 
of antiquity, has also befallen the New Testament ; 
the want of care, on the part of the Librarii, caused 
errors in the transcripts, which gradually were pro- 
pagated by means of other copies. But the case is not 
parallel; for the New Testament has had the pe- 
culiar fate of suffering more through intentional 
alterations, than the works of profane literature. It 
is inconceivable, if we call to mind the veneration 
in which these writings were holden, and the sacred 
estimation in which they stood, how such a thing 
could happen ; yet, is the fact true, and the heretics, 
from whom it might be expected, bore no part in it. 

There are, indeed, but few of them, whom the 
orthodox teachers charge with so malicious an at- 
tempt. And to this are opposed a more than common 
vigilance in guarding their copies from the ortho- 
dox, and a general and well-supported prejudice, 
against which no such attempts, however made, could 
much ayail.. Having once found a trace of their un- 
fair practices, we are apt no longer to grant to them 
the degree of integrity which is their due, and even 
to impute to them nothing good, where they were 
innocent. This often happened to Marcion, who 
was charged with the arbitrary alteration of passages, 
which were read in the same way by other Fathers 
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-of the Church, and were so found in cotemporary 
᾿ teachers of the predominant school. 

No less do we meet in the New Testament with 
some such very early passages, which are contrary 
to all our expectations. If we adopt, as the terminus 
comparationis the unanimous text of several hundred 
MSS., which have descended to us, or that of the 
versions of the fourth century, and the authors, who 
then and afterwards quote the New Testament, and 
contrast with them the citations of the oldest Fathers 
of the Church, as far as the middle of the third cen- 
tury, we cannot deny that in this early epoch, strange 
things happened in some MSS. 

For the sake of first giving some specimens of 
this, we would extract here and there citations from 
the writings of a teacher, who adorned this ancient 
period by his learning. I mean Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, who complained of those who had altered 
the Gospels in his day, των μετατιϑέεντων τὰ εὐαγγελια. 
He supports his accusation with the following ex- 
ample, which might have been read in the MSS. 
after Matt. v. 9.—at least he has quoted it in this 
connection. Μακαριοι οἱ δεδιωγμενοι ἀπο τὴς δικαιοσυνης, 
ὅτι αὐτοι ἐσονται τελειοι᾽ καὶ μακαριοι οἱ δεδιωγμενοι ἑνεκα 
ἐμου, ὅτι ἐξἕουσι τοῖπον, ὅπου οὐ διωχϑησονται PS 

Nevertheless, his own MS. which he followed, 
had, if not so great, yet more important variations. 
Among others, he quotes the following words of 
our Saviour: airare ra μέγαλα, και Ta μικρα ὑμιν προστι- 
ϑησεται" Και αἰτειτε τα ἐπουρανια; και Ta ἐπίγεια ὑμιν προστι- 
ϑησεται. But not to leave the connection in which 
he read it doubtful, he again quotes it in another 
place, where it occurs in context with Matt. vi. 32, 
334. 

® Lib. iv. Strom. c. 6. versus finem. 
4 Lib. i. Strom. c. 24. Origenes de orat. c. 2. 
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In Matt. x. 42. Clemens read ποτήριον ψυχρου 
ὕδατος, and immediately afterwards, for the words, 
ἀπολεσῃ τὸν μισϑον avtov,—amoAnrar ὃ μισθος αὐτου". 
Amidst the whole stock of our critical sources, there 
is only one single ancient MS. which contains this 
reading. 

There is a similar instance in Matt. xxiii. 27. 
οἵτινες ἐἕωϑεν μεν φαινονται ὡραιοι, which Clemens also 
reads, efwev ὃ ταφος φαινεται ὡραιος, ἐσωϑεν δὲ γέμει i 
So likewise, Matt. xxv. 41. εἰς ro πὺυρ TO αἰωνιον, TO 
ἠτοιμάσμενον, Which is thus expressed in Clemens, and 
also in Justin Martyr, εἰς TO πυρ TO αἰωνιον, ὃ ἡτοιμασεν ὃ 
πατὴρ μου, The one before mentioned is the only 
ancient MS. which assents to these peculiar readings. 

We notice several such variations as these in this 
writer ; nor is he the only one, who thus differs from 
the text. In this particular he had illustrious and 
great predecessors, such as Irenzeus and Justin 
Martyr, from whom we have just extracted an ex- 
ample: there are others also, to whom this observa- 
tion applies, as we can convince ourselves, by means 
of a further examination. 

Yet we cannot be surprised at these appearances, 
since Origen, at the close of this epoch, has thus 
expressed himself, concerning the state of the Gos- 
pels. He says on Matt. xix. 19. (ἀγαπησεις τον πλησιονῚ 
“it might appear malicious to pronounce these 
words interpolations, unless in many other cases such 
a difference is found in the copies of the Gospels, that 
those of Matthew harmonize no more with them, than 
those of the other Evangelists. Yet (he proceeds) the 
difference of MSS. is very great indeed, as much in 


* Quis dives Salvetur ? c. 31. 

* Pedagog. L. iii. edit. Sylburg. et Heins. p. 241. Ed. Ven. T. 
1. Ὁ. 282. 

* Cohortat. ad Gent. c. 9, Justin. Dial. eum Tryph. c. 76. 
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consequence of the inattention of the transcribers, as 
of the headstrong conduct of those who had the care 
of correcting the transcripts ; also, in Consequence of 
those, who from their own judgment introduce em- 
endations, add and expunge. In the copies of the 
Old Testament, by God’s assistance, we have reme 

died this confusion.....and marked with an obelus 
in the LXX whatever is deficient in the Hebrew text, 
since we do not dare entirely to reject it: other 
passages we have added with an asterisk,” &c. " 

The ancients called the text of this first period, 
with regard to the LXX, κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, vulgaris editio, 
in which the private judgment and peculiar opinions 
of each reader and transcriber were left so free and 
unshackled, that at last positive necessity occasioned 
a revision of the text in different provinces”. 

The phrase originated in the school of the Alex- 
andrine critics, where principally cown ἐκδοσις, κοινὴ 
ἄναγνωσις, frequently kown alone, also δημοτικὴ ἐκ- 
δοσις Was applied by the ancients to the unrevised 
text of Homer, in contradistinction to the emendated 
editions διορϑωσεις of Aristarchus, Zenodotus, and 
others’. As the version of the LXX was in the same 


" Καὶ εἰ μεν pn και περι ἄλλων πολλων διαφωνία ἡν προς ἄλληλα 
των ἀντίγραφων, Ware παντα τα κατα Νίατϑαιον μὴ συνᾳδειν ἀλληλοις, 
ὁμοιως δε και Ta λοιπα εὐαγγελια. .....«γυ» δὲ δηλονοτι ἡ των ἀντιγρα- 
φων διαφορα, εἶτε ἀπο ῥᾳϑυμιας τινων γραφεων, εἶτε ἀπο τολμης τινων 
μοχϑηρας τῆς διορϑωσεως των γραφομενων, εἶτε Kat ἀπὸ των Ta ἑαυτον 
δοκουντα ἐν τῇ διορϑωσει προστιϑέντων, ἡ ἀφαιρουντων THY μεν οὖν ἐν 
τοις ἐντιγραφοις της παλαιας διαϑηκης διαφωνίαν Θεον διόοντος, εὗρο- 
μεν ἰασασϑαι. In Matt. Tom. xv. viii. ed. Ruzi. p. 671.—ed. Huetii. 
Colon. p. 381. 

* Hieronym. Ep. cvi. ἢ, 2. ad Suniam et Fretellam. Sed hoc in- 
terest inter utramque, quod κοινὴ pro locis et temporibus, et pro 
voluntate Scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est. 

τ y Schol. in Il. B. 53. ed. Wassenberg, Franck. 1783. Schol. Am- 
brosian. in Odyss. K. 74. ed. Maii. Schol. Marcian. Villoison. in 1]. 
B. 169. P. 214. X. 468. O. 944. 
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state as Homer’s text anciently, the same critical 
term was also referred to its text, in relation to 
Origen’s correction of it’. Jerome likewise made use 
of this term to designate the early neglected text of 
the Latin version both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, rendering κοινὴ by communis, and δημοτικη ἐκδο- 
σις by vulgata editio *. 

Having thus actually shewn, that in the writings 
of the New Testament there existed a state which 
might be compared to the more ancient state of 
Homer’s works, or the translation of the LXX, we 
shall be justified in calling this state up to the 
emendations, which took place in the third century, 
the epoch of the κοινη éxdoore. 


SECTION XXIII. 


Ir at any time we could find among our literary 
stock an ancient MS., which was perfectly free from 
the text of later times, and exhibited those readings 
which we have just extracted from Clemens, which 
contained not merely these and several others, which 
elsewhere occur in his writings, but every one of the 
variations and peculiar readings of the most ancient 
Fathers, down to the third century, or at least a con- 
siderable part of them, what else should we say of it, 
than that it expressed the text of the period, or the 
κοινὴ ékooowc, Which preceded the critical labours ? 

We are in possession of such a MS. :—it is the 
famous Cambridge MS., which contains the preceding 
peculiar readings in Clemens. It is also that which 


* Hieron. ad Sun. et. Fretell. §. 2. quam Origenes et Czsareensis 
Eusebius, omnesque Gracie tractatores κοινὴν, id est, communem 
appellant atque vulgaiam. 

* Hier. 1. cit. et Comment. in Matt. xiii. 35. in Ep. ad Galat. v. 24. 
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in general exclusively gives in its text the variations 
of the oldest Fathers of the Church. By critics it is 
designated by the mark D, under which it also here 
appears. 

At first we are desirous of more expressly esta- 
blishing the fact, after which we will subjoin some 
remarks. The preceding examples are extracted 
from Matthew : the following, which are brought into 
comparison, are passages from the Gospel of Luke. 

At the baptism of Jesus, after the words “ this is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Luke 
iii. 22), Clemens adds, ἔγω σημερον γεγεννηκα σε. Justin 
Martyr " has likewise this addition, and among all the 
MSS. D alone has it. Irenzus has in the Greek 
text “, which has here survived, cited οὐκ ndare (Luke 
li. 49.) as οὐκ oidare:—D reads the same. According 
to Epiphanius, Marcion (Luke v. 14.) had in his 
copy, ἵνα εἰς μαρτυριον ἢ ὑμιν τουτο. The Father consi- 
dered this difference to have been wilfully made by 
the heretic: D, however, reads exactly the same ; 
and we may so much the more be certified that it is an 
ancient and genuine reading, because Marcion’s most 
inveterate opponent also had it in his book. “ Itaque 
adjecit (Christus) μέ st¢vobis intestimonium. Sine dubio, 
188 testabatur, se legem non dissolvere sed implere,” 
δα.“ Precisely as little reason is there for supposing 
that Marcion altered the words ἐν δὲ τῳ ὑπαγειν, in 
Luke viii. 42., into éyevero ἐν τῳ ὕπαγειν, aS D and two 
other old MSS. still read it :—besides, the Latin 
translators found about this period the same reading 
in the copies from which they made their version. 
Cod. Veronens. Cod. Vercell. in Blanch. Evangel. 


» Clem. Pedag. L. i. p. 92. Heinsii et Sylv. p. 113. Venet. Justin. 
Dial. cum Tryph. c. 88. 

* L. 1. adv. Hier. c. 20. n. 2. 

ὁ Tertullian, 1. iv. adv. Marcion. 
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quadr. According to Epiphanius, he also had, instead 
of τις ὁ ἁψαμενος pov in Luke viii. 45., the equivalent 
words τις μου ἥψατο in his book, exactly as in D and 
Origen. In Luke ix. 22. pera tpac ipepac stood in 
Marcion’s copy, according to the account of Epipha- 
nius, for ry τριτῃ ἡμερᾳ ; we see in Codex D nearly 
the same, ped ἥἡμερας τρεις. Tertullian’ had a reading 
between both, μετα τὴν TOITHY ἡμεραν. Nor is there aly 
sign of falsification even in Luke xxiv. 37. where 
Marcion, instead of the harsh πνευμα Sewpew, read pav- 
τάσμα ϑεωρειν, AS We again meet with it in Cod. D. If 
this reading had been deemed favouring the doctrine 
of the believers in phantasmata, the following verses 
would necessarily have been altered, or destroyed, 
which Marcion has not done’. But we will no longer 
detain ourselves about the readings in Marcion, 
many of which still exist in D, concerning which no 
suspicion of intentional corruption can arise as to the 
question whether they are adducible as characteris- 
tics of the text at this time. 

In Luke ix. 60. Irenzus* has in the Greek, ov δὲ 
πορευϑεις duayyeAXe, With which D alone agrees, and at 
x. 61. both uniformly " read ἐπιτρεψον δὲ μοι tpwrov. At 
x. 62. Clemens has this peculiarity, εἰς τα ὁπισω βλέπων, 
και ἐπιβαλων τὴν χειρα αὐτου ἐπ᾿ ἀροτρον a which occurs 
in no MS. but in D. Justin Martyr adds after the 
words, ὁ ἀϑέτων ὑμας, ene aera, in Luke x. 16., ὁ δὲ ἐμου 
ἀκουων, akove του ἀποστειλαντος με; which we still find 
in Hippolytus and D*. Clemens has thus quoted 
Luke xii. 11. orav δὲ pepwow ὑμας εἰς τας, aNd μη προμε- 


© Tertullian, 1. iv. adv. Mare. I. iv.c. 21. 

‘ Tertull. 1. iv. adv. Mare. c.. 42, 43. de carne Christ. c. 5. ° 

® L.i. adv. Her. c. 8. ἢ. Ss 

» Tren. loc. cit. 

’ L. vii. Strom. c. 16. 

* Justin. Apol. major. c. 16. Hippolyt. de charismat. ο, 26. The 
Latin vers. of Irenaeus: praef. ad Lib. iil, adv. Heres. 
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ριμνατε; but he has omitted ἡ τι before ἀπολογησησϑε, 
exactly as it stands in D'. The passage in Luke xii. 
27 πως αὐξανει, οὐ) Koma οὐδὲ νηθει, he thus renders, 
πὼς οὗτε νηϑει, οὐτε ὕφαινει, JUSt as it occurs In D alone”. 
Instead of περισσοτερον αἰτησουσιν αὐτον in Luke xii. 48. 
this MS. reads, πλεὸν ἀπαιτησούσιν avtov. We perceive 
from a free quotation of Justin, that his text con- 
tained this various reading ; for he says, πλεὸν ἀπαι- 
τηϑησεται, In Which Clemens concurs with him*. In- 
stead of ἐν ry δευτερᾳ, καὶ ty τριτῃ φυλακῃ, Luke xii. 38. 
the translator of Irenzus, read, “ δέ sz venerit in ves- 
pertina vigilid ,,” just so do we find it in Greek in 
Marcion and in D, ry ἑσπερινῃ φυλακῃ. ᾿Εργαται ἀνομιας 
(Luke xiii. 27.) occur in Justin for οἱ ἐργαται της adi- 
tac, aS Well as in the second Epistle of Clemens Ro- 
manus? (if it be written by him), and again in D. 
In Luke xiv. 8. Clemens Alexandrinus omits ὑπο τινος 
after κληϑῆς, and at v. 10. reads for πορευϑεις ἀναπεσαι 
εἰς ἔσχατον τοπον,---εἰς τον ἔσχατον τοπον ἀναπιπτε; and 
says, soon afterwards, at v. 16. δειπνον μεγαν , ΑἹ] 
this we again exactly perceive in D. Ireneus, in 
the Greek remains of his writings, renders, like- 
wise, σήμερον yao ἐν τῳ οἰκῳ in Luke XIX. δ. ort σημερον 
ἐν τῳ oxy, Which is to be found in no MS. but in 
D". For τῳ ἔχοντι δοϑησεται, in Luke xix. 26. Clemens 
says τῳ ἔχοντι προστιϑῆησεται, and D Mpootiverat 5 these 
alone here interchange διδωμι and προστιϑημι, thus 
in xxiii. 46. D and Justin Martyr approximate‘ in 


1 Strom. |. iv. ¢. 9. 

m Pedagog. |. ii. Sylb. 198. Venet. 231. 

» Justin Apol. major. c. 17. Clem. Strom. 1. ii. 6. ult. 
° L. v. adv. Heres. c. 34. ἢ. 2. 

» Justin Apol. maj. c. 16.Clem. Rom. Ep. ii. 6. 4. 

1 Pedagog. |. ii. p. 141. Sylburg. et 165. ed. Venet. 
* LA. ¢. viii. n. 3. 

Strom. 1. vii. ¢. 10. 

* Dial. cum Tryph. ο. 105. 
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παρατιῆημι ANd παρατιϑεμαι. Were we in this place in- 
clined to collate the writings which Origen composed 
before the existence of a corrected text, we should 
obtain a very singular increase of argument for the 
assertion, that the Cambridge MS. has preserved in 
its peculiar diction the readings of the Fathers and 
Teachers, until the middle of the third century. 

It is therefore a copy of the cown ἐκδοσις, and still 
further agrees, in its free and irregular state, with 
the picture sketched by Origen of the text at this 
epoch, so that our assertion wants nothing in its phi- 
lological evidence. 

In this condition the text fluctuated, until at last 
the need of a general emendation was felt, and in 
more places than one called forth individuals, who 
devoted themselves to this meritorious occupation. 
From this time, the vulgaris editio gradually disap- 
peared from the Churches of the Anagnostic persua- 
sion, and from the hands of private persons, and 
would have been almost entirely withdrawn from 
posterity, had not the caprice of some countries 
preserved it, in which, nevertheless, the search for it 
may be said to be difficult. But, for the present, it 
is not permitted to us to proceed further in these re- 
searches: we must, first of all, make use of our lite- 
rary discoveries to explain the phenomenon how the 
orthodox, with all the good will, with all the reve- 
rence, which they possessed for the sacred books, 
could introduce such disorder among them. 


SECTION XXIV. 


THE quotations of the Fathers would have left us 
in considerable obscurity respecting the history of 
the text at this period, had not a document of this 
description been preserved, in which the changes 
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and circumstances of it are placed before us, at an 
easy view. We need here only to open our eyes, 
and consolidate our observations, to sketch the rise 
of these changes. Here the blunders of transcribers 
are not to the purpose :—if so, who would be able to 
compose its history? They are dispersed into num- 
berless degeneracies, for which at one glance there 
appears no point of reconciliation. 

First,—It was one careful object of the readers of 
the Bible to make it as intelligible as possible. In 
the place of an expression difficult to be compre- 
hended, they therefore frequently wrote one more 
simple over the line, or on the margin of their MS: 
—this was agreed upon, as the space which the 
readers always appropriated to their own under- 
standing of passages and remarks. One of these ex- 
pressions, for instance, which was obscure to the 
Greeks, was κηνσος in Mark xii. 14.; they therefore 
placed by the side of it the pure Greek word ἐπικεφα- 
λαιον, Which was afterwards admitted by a copyist into 
the text, and thus found its placein D. Thus, some 
one understood the narrative in Luke xii. 36. as.a 
transaction which happened in the day: yet, accord- 
ing to the Greek division of time, the τριτη φυλακὴ 
was the μεσονυκτιον. To remedy this misapprehension, 
which, according to his idea, the passage induced, he 
arranged the term according to the custom of the 
Romans, who divided the day also, 7x quatuor excu- 
bias, and added his own interpretation ἑσπερινη φυλακη, 
which hence was introduced into several MSS. He 
was not without erudition, who explained the inde- 
finite expression, and intelligible to Jews alone (in 
Matt. xxvi.15.), viz. τριάκοντα ἀργυρια by τριακοντα orarn- 
pac. This love of exposition is manifest in our valuable 
MS. not merely in particular words, but in whole 
sentences; 6. ο΄. Mark x, 12. cav γυνὴ ἀπολυσῃ τον av- 
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doa avtyc is sO expressed as to be perfectly at vari- 
ance with the Grecian idiom, in which ἀπολύειν and 
ἀποπεμπειν merely apply to the man, and ἀπολειπειν, 
discedere, is invariably adopted in regard to the 
woman, wherever she be able to deliver the ἀπολει- 
ψεως γραμμα : the vulgaris editio, however, turns this 
passage conformably to the Greek laws: γυνὴ éav 
ἐξελϑῃ ἀπὸ του ἀνδρος, Kat γαμησῃ. The phrase ζητουντες 
ϑηρευσαι τι ἐκ του στόματος αὐτου, ἵνα katy yoo— Luke Xi. 
54. was too foreign to be generally understood ; they 
therefore substituted one more plain, ζητουντες ἀφορμὴν 
τινα λαβειν αὐτου, iva εὑρωσι κατηγορῆσαι αὐτου. Elucida- 
tions of this sort, nevertheless, were sometimes in- 
adequate; 6. g. Luke xiii. 11. where the Oriental 
phrase πνευμα ἔχουσα ἀσϑενειας was forced to give place 
to the unhappy interpretation, ἐν ἀσϑένειᾳ ἦν του Ivev- 
ματος. The changes which thus arose, for the pur- 
pose of making the text more intelligible, are nu- 
merous in our MS. of the eu/garis editio, and occur 
in those passages which could only possess difficulty 
for a reader, who could lay very scanty claims to 
erudition. 

Secondly,—The many Hebraisms, which cause a 
peculiarity in the New Testament, could not be ap- 
proved by the Greek grammarians. These difficult 
turns, this foreign arrangement of the parts of 
speech, must have given rise to a false philosophy 
among a people who was addicted to it, and regarded 
purity of diction. Hence, Luke xx. 12. πρόσεϑετο 
πεμψαι, Mow> HO, was thus transformed into ἐπεμψεν, 
and Mark ii. 15. ἐν τῳ κατακεισϑαι avrov into κατακειμενων 
avtwy, or John xi. 33. ἐνεβριμ᾽ τῳ πνευμ᾽ Και ἑἐταραἕεν ἑαυ- 
τον into érapaysn τῳ πνευματι, ὡς ἐμβοιμωμενος. Thus, 
the harsh Jewish construction, ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐπληρωσε παντα 
τα ῥήματα αὐτου εἰς τας ἀκοὰς του λαου, εἰσηλϑεν εἰς Καπερ- 
ναουμ Was remodified into the fluent Greek passage, ors 
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ἐτέλεσεν TavTa Ta pnuara λαλων, ἦλϑεν εἰς Kapcov—Luke 
vii. 1. 

However numerous these examples are in the κοινὴ 
ἐκδοσις, yet the observation is correct, that it still 
contains many Hebraisms, which were entirely de- 
stroyed by those who in the third century, with equal 
sense and critical judgment, prepared the recensions 
of the text. To substantiate this important remark, 
I will add some specimens. The later text of Mark 
xiv. 25. has οὐκετι μη mw, Where D still has προσϑὲε mew. 
Luke xi. 10. ἀφεϑησεται αὐτῳ, εἰς de TO IIvevua ἅγιον οὐκ 
ἀφεϑησεται, but the more recent text, ἀφεθήσεται αὐτῳ, τῳ 
δὲ εἰς το ἅγιον IIvevpa βλασφημησαντι οὐκ ἀφεϑησεται. Or 
John ix. 11. ἀπηλϑον οὖν και ἐνιψαμην, και nASov βλεπων, 
whereas the more recent text has, ἀπελθὼν δὲ καὶ νιψα- 
μενος ἀνεβλεψα. 

Thirdly,—Others laboured in a different manner 
to make their text more intelligible, or to give to ita 
greater degree of explicitness, and therefore trans- 
ferred the words on the same passage from one Evan- 
gelist to the margin of the other: by these means 
they expected to illustrate the writers; and finally, 
little by little, the notes wandered into the text. The 
fact is too well known to require examples: yet I 
will adjoin one on account of its particular absurdity. 
In Mark xiii. 2. where our Saviour speaks of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and adds, that no stone shall 
be left upon another, the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις proceeds, Kat δια 
τριων ἡμερων ἄλλος ἀναστησεται ἄνευ χειρων" these words 
which are adjoined to ὃς ov μη καταλυϑη, are evidently, 
as their sense shews, transposed from John 1]. 19. 

Such readers also wrote the original expression of 
the prophets of the Old Testament, where it had been 
freely quoted, and not according to the full contents 
of the passage in the New, or they affixed that which 
was deficient, as in Matt. xiii. 14. where Isaiah’s in- 
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troductory words, vi. 9. πορευϑητι καὶ εἰπε TY Aaw TOUT! 
were added to the quotation axoy axovoare. 
fourthly—There is much reason to conclude, that 
the Harmonies gave occasion to the corruption of the 
text. The method in which Tatian harmonized the 
four Gospels, is but little known to us, nor is it de- 
cided whether we still really possess that of Ammo- 
nius by means of Victor Capuanus. The κοινὴ ἐκδοσις 
sometimes contains passages in which the text of the 
different Evangelists is so confounded together, that 
we might account them to be the artificial arrange- 
ment of some harmonist. By this combination of 
the Evangelists, a narrative frequently obtained such 
minuteness in the detail, that it might have pleased 
the careful reader to have marked it, by way of illus- 
tration, on the margin of the New Testament. When 
once it was there, the next transcriber, who copied 
this MS., thought it worthy of even being inserted 
into the text. Thus, in my own mind, I explain the 
singular phraseology which Luke v. 19. has in MS. 
D: Kat ἀποστεγασαντες τους κεράμους, ὅπου ἦν, καϑηκαν τον 
γραββατον συν τῷ παραλυτικῳ. The word ἀποστεγασαντες 
is taken from Mark ii. 4. ἀποστεγασαν τὴν OTEYNV. But 
the harmonist united the κεραμους of Luke instead of 
στεγὴ With the verb of Mark; he again took from 
him both ὅπου ἠν and γραββατος, and καϑῃκαν was bor- 
rowed from Luke. The words in Luke are, σὺν τῳ 
κλινιδιῳ ; yet, since a γραββατος was indeed there, the 
παραλυτικος Of Mark must take the place of the κλινι- 
cuv: thus came συν τῳ παραλυτικῳ, and the whole sen- 
tence, as we discover it in this MS. The passage in 
Matt. xxvii. 28. may be criticised just in the same 
manner : ἐκδυσαντες αὐτον, ἱματιον πορφυρουν, Kat χλαμυδὰ 
κοκκινὴν περιέθηκαν αὐτῳ.: Mark xv. 17. has πορφυραν, 
Luke xxili. 11. ἐσθητα, but John xix. 2. unites both 
EXpTressiONS ἱμάτιον πορφυρουν. Mark must surrender 
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his claim to ἐνδυουσιν, because it was formed from 
Matthew’s ἐκδυσαντες, in the same way as Matthew had 
formed his χλαμυδα κοκκινην. The pretended harmony 
of Ammonius, according to Victor Capuanus, thus 
renders this passage: et exuentes eum, induunt tu- 
nicam purpuream, et chlamydem coccineam circum- 
dederunt ei“. If we have now drawn a conclusion 
from the state of the text, as to the arrangement 
of a harmonist, the conclusion approaches to a proof 
founded upon fact. The genealogy of Matthew, 
which in D is changed to the order in Luke, plainly 
shews such an attempt to exhibit the one in com- 
bination with the other. Moreover, the known in- 
terpolation of MS. D in Matt. xx. 28. which, in re- 
spect of magnitude, has nothing like to it, appears to 
have had this origin. As to matter, it exists in Luke 
xvi. 8., but it is treated most freely and periphrasti- 
cally. That it stands in a certain connexion with 
other doctrines of Jesus, joined together on account 
of their similarity, is evident from the first clause, 
which is not borrowed from Luke, but from some 
other source, ὑμεις δὲ ζητειτε ἐκ μικρου αὐξησαι, και ἐκ pen 
Zovec ἐλαττον εἰναι. From its introduction, it has a 
perfect appearance of being connected with those 
doctrinal discourses of Jesus, in which he explains to 
his disciples the doctrine of the future state on many 
occasions ; to which, indeed, it fully corresponds. 
If this be the case, there cannot be much doubt that 
it was formerly inserted in some paraphrastic har- 
mony. 7 

Fifthly,—Sometimes a reader found a passage or 
narrative in the apocryphal books which pleased 
him ; this he wrote in some part of the blank space 


“ Ammonii AJexand. Sanctor. quatuor Evangel. Harmonia. interp. 
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of his copy: then it only required an ignorant libra- 
rius to insert it into the text of the next transcript 
taken from it. Thus the narrative in Luke vi. 5. was 
inserted, τῇ αὐτῃ ἡμερᾳ σεασαμενος τινα ἐργαζομενον τῳ 
Σαββατῳ, εἶπεν αὐτῳ" ᾿Ανῴρωπε, εἰ μεν οἰδας τι ποιεις, μακα- 
ριος εἰ, εἰ δὲ μὴ οἰδας, ἐπικαταρατος και παραβατης εἰ του 
νόμου. To this, a passage in Justin Martyr may pro- 
bably be referred, TavTa yap Ta TEKTOVIKa ἐργα εἰργαζετο, 
ἐν ἀνῆρωποις ὦν, ἀροτρια και ζυγα, δια τουτῶν Και THC Ol- 
καιοσυνης συμβολα διδασκων, και ἐνερΎη βιον *. It came 
into his text from the Evangelium infantiz Christi : 
Stroth’, who wished to deduce it from the Gospel 
to the Hebrews, forgot that this book commenced 
with onr Lord’s baptism, and therefore excluded the 
history of his youth. 

Sixthly,—The custom of reading these books in 
the public assemblies, often caused extraneous addi- 
tions tothem. They were forced to divide them into 
particular sections, and these sections separated 
parts of the history from their context, and the 
Church-reading began with a detached passage. To 
avoid this want of connexion, an introduction pre- 
ceded the reading, which the Anagnostic, for his own 
use, wrote on the Church copies. Thus interpola- 
tions or minor transformations of the text arose in 
great numbers; the occasion and origin of which 
may easily be perceived, if we will take the pains of 
examining if the beginning of an anagnosis was at 
the suspected passage. I will not accumulate exam- 
ples on a point which has long ceased to be doubtful. 
In Luke xvi. 19., an anagnosis began with the words 
ἀάνϑρωπος δὲ τις ἣν πλουσιος. The beginning was too 
abrupt, therefore the narrative was preceded by 


* Justin. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. c. 88. 
¥ Repertorium of Biblical and Oriental Literature—Part the first. 
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these words, cev δὲ καὶ ἑἕτεραν παραβολην, as we still 
read it in the text of D. We may compare Luke xii. 
2., where the anagnosis began, οὐδὲν δὲ συγκεκαλυμμενον, 
and perceive how the xown ἐκδοσις has converted the 
preceding passage ἐν οἷς émovvay. into an introduc- 
tion. Another lesson is from John xiv. 1., μη ταρασ- 
ceosw.... Which was preceded by the formula, καὶ εἰπεν 
τοις μαϑηταις αὐτου. Sometimes an end was added to 
it where it seemed somewhat too brief and abrupt : 
one of this description ends (Luke vi. 10.) with the 
words, και ἐλεγεν αὐτοις" ὅτι Κυριος ἐστιν ὃ υἱος του ἀνϑρω- 
που και του σαββατου, Which is taken totally from a 
different place. 

Seventhly,—Another sort of alterations consists of 
omissions, as they are called; but we speak only of 
those which bear the mark of a fixed design. Since 
it frequently happened, that glosses and expositions 
on the margin improperly had crept into the text, 
the diorthote, or correctors of MSS. might have often 
indulged suspicions against such expressions or pas- 
sages, judging of these elucidatory remarks according 
to their own ideas of criticism. They now either 
thoroughly exercised their supposed right over them, 
by striking them out, or affixing to them marks of 
rejection. In Matt. ΧΙ. 1. ἐν TY nso ἐκεινῇ ἐξελϑθων ὃ 
Ἴησους, the words ἀπο της οἰκιας appear to be super- 
numerary and a gloss, and as such it is banished from 
the κοινη ἐκδοσις. Not less superfluous in Matt. xxii. 
24., after ἐπιγαμβρευσει ὃ ἀδελφος αὐτου, were τὴν γυναικα 
αὐτου, for ἐπιγαμ. includes it, which is sufficiently con- 
firmed by ἀναστησει σπερμα, therefore τὴν yuv. avr. were 
removed. In Mark xv. 24., τις τι ἄρῃ are implied in 
the preceding βαλλοντες κληρον ἐπ᾽ avra, consequently 
they are omitted in the cown ἐκδοσις. 

Eighthly,—There were cases somewhat like this 
when it seemed necessary to reject something. Syno- 
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nymous phrases or passages, immediately following 
each other, were imperfections in Greek construc- 
tion, which no good writer would tolerate without a 
particular reason. A reader or corrector, who merely 
judged as a Greek, and was ignorant of the peculiar 
construction and custom of the Jewish language, 
would incontrovertibly deem himself authorized by 
the grammatical laws of his own nation, to expunge 
from the text one of two” anonymous passages, as a 
scholion. This occurs in Mark viii. 15., where in 
the two equivalent words opare, βλεπετε, the first is re- 
jected ; or in Mark xi. 28., where ἐν ποιᾳ ἐξουσιᾳ ταυτα 
ποιεις, and the immediately following Kat τις σοι τὴν 
ἐξουσιαν ταυτην ἔδωκεν, are nearly of the same import ; 
and the rejection is accordingly decreed against the 
last. In Luke xxi. 15. δυνησονται ἀντειπεῖν ἡ ἀντιστηναι, 
—avramew was in fact expressed by avrtornva, therefore 
it was expunged. In John x. 18. the words ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ 
τιϑημι αὐτὴν ἀπ᾽ ἐμαυτου appear, as well as the preced- 
ing, to be equally contained in the subsequent con- 
struction ; therefore they were omitted as a tau- 
tology. 

Of this sort are the different observations founded 
on fact, which the MS. D affords to us, for sketching 
the state of the text, at the period of the xown éxSoorc, 
and for elucidating that part of its history which the 
light of criticism has only weakly illustrated. 


SECTION XXV. 
NEVERTHELESS, our representation of the κοινη éx- 
δοσις Would be very incorrect, if we expected to find 


all the corruptions to which it was exposed, united 
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in one single MS.:—their lot must necessarily have 
been different in each province, in every ten years, 
and in every house. What a diligent, acute, or incom- 
petent reader wrote on his MS. or arranged into par- 
ticular passages, was not transferred to all books, nor 
communicated to every country and individual: 
such private scholia frequently did not pass the 
threshold of their birth-place, and perished with 
the manuscript ; whilst, on the contrary, others were 
circulated far and wide by means of transcripts, and 
were increased by other hands. This accords with 
Jerome’s words on the state of the LXX : κοινὴ pro 
locis et temporibus, et pro voluntate Scriptorum 
vetus corrupta est. 

When we have extracted from D the different classes 
of corruptions, we must not expect from this MS. 
every individual case which may be distributed under 
them. Other exemplaria had still many more, which 
we here seek in vain. For instance, Irenzeus read in 
his book εἰς την παγιδα for ἐπι την γην, Matt. x. 29., and 
he thus expressly comments upon it: si quis, quod 
dictum est,....enumerare voluerit captos ubique 
passeres,.... et causam requirere, ob quam heri tanti 
....hodié iterim tanti capti sint*, &c. This read- 
ing occurs more frequently in Origen and other 
writers; but it has remained unknown to ἢ. Justin 
has in this manner quoted Matt. xix. 17. εἷς ἐστιν aya- 
Soc, 6 πατὴρ ὃ ἐν οὐρανοις " :—this was also in the copy 
of Irenzus, ὁ πατὴρ ὃ ἐν οὐρανοῖς *. Still more extra- 
ordinary does the passage in Matt. vii. 22. appear, 
as Justin read it: πολλοι ἐρουσι por’ Κυριε, ἐν τῷ oy 


4 ’ ’ d 
ονοματι ἐφαγομεν, και ἐπίομεν, Kae δυναμεις ἐποιήσαμεν. In 
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like manner it appears in Origen in his second book 
against Celsus, c. 46., and in other places. Clemens 
thus found Matt. x. 26. in his MS., οὐδὲν κρυπτον, ὃ οὐ 
φανερωϑησεται οὐδὲ κεκαλυμμενον, ὁ οὐκ ἀποκαλυφϑησεται “, 
as Origen has quoted it towards the end of his six- 
teenth homily on Jeremiah. So different were the 
copies at this period, that however full of corruptions 
the Codex Ὁ is, still it very imperfectly exhibits to 
us the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, aS it was then in any one Eccle- 
siastical province. 

On the margin of the Philoxenian version frag- 
ments of such a MS. as Thomas of Charkel inspected 
in the monastery of St. Antonius at Alexandria, from 
which he gave specimens of some readings in the 
margin of this version, are still occasionally found ; 
only he did it too sparingly in the Gospels for us to 
learn much from him. But that the MS. was far 
more remarkably rich in these various readings, we 
easily perceive, since he met in it with the greatest 
and most striking of those yet known, viz. Matt. 
Yas. ὕμεις Og ζητειτε ἐκ μικρου avénoa, &e. Besides 
this remarkable passage, in which his Alexandrine 
MS. agrees with D, he has imparted to us other 
passages likewise. He and D have in common the 
addition to Mark iv. 9. καὶ ὁ συνίων συνίετω : they are 
also very much alike in the reading (Luke xii. 1.) 
πολλων δὲ μυριαδων συναχθεισων κυκλῳ, and πολλων δὲ 
ὄχλων συνπεριεχοντων κυκλῳ. The Philoxenian margin 
(Luke xi. 53.) where D has inserted the words 
ἐνωπίον παντὸς του Aaov after προς αὐτους, has also the 
same interpolation: it has, moreover, preserved a 
new addition to them. Both equally read, Joh. 
ΧΧΙ. 18. ἀλλοι σε ζωσουσιν, and Luke vi. 5. povore τοις 
ἱερευσιν, &C. But, besides these readings, Thomas 
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occasionally remarked, on the margin of it, some 
which were perfectly unique, which might be re- 
garded as specimens of its similarity to the xown 
ἐκδοσις in Other books. After Matt. xxvii. 16. λεγο- 
μενον Βαραββαν, his margin proceeds ὅστις δια στασιν 
τινα γενομένην ἐν ty πόλει καὶ φονον ἦν βεβλημενος εἰς 
φυλακην. Luke xx. 23. αὐτῶν την πονηριαν, τὴν ὑποκρισιν 
αὐτων. Luke xxii. 18. twe ὅπου καινον mw αὐτὸ ἐν τῇ 
βασιλείᾳ του Θεου. John iii. 6. γεγεννήημενον ἐκ Tov 
ὕδατος καὶ του Πνευμ..... John XViil. 13. rov ἐνιαυτου 
EKELVOU, ἀπεστειλεν οὖν αὐτον ὁ ᾽Αννας δεδεμενον προς Katapav 
Tov ᾿Αρχιίερεα. 

It is so little possible to become acquainted with 
the κοινη ἐκδοσις from one particular MS., that by 
means of our examination of the important docu- 
ment in the public library at Cambridge, we rather 
convince ourselves, how much reason we still have to 
desire many like to it. Yet, since fate decreed that 
only one MS. of this description should escape the 
ravages of capricious time, it is fortunate that such 
a lot befel this, which on account of the many casual- 
ties, to which it has been exposed, has become the 
more instructive to us. 

But where, in what country, was its text at first 
so formed? In Egypt? or rather, in Alexandria, in 
particular? This is my opinion, and it seems to me 
as correct as any critical datum can be. It indeed 
contains readings of several fathers of the second 
and third century, as we have copiously proved; yet 
throughout the range of the whole text, in the pro- 
portionate retention of minuter readings, which occur 
sparingly, but acutely characterize it by their uni- 
formity, it approaches nearest to those copies which 
Clemens Alexandrinus used in his researches, as well 
as to those which Origen followed in those writings 
of his, which are earlier than the emendation of the 
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text, by which he has crowned his services to the 
Christian school. We can also produce it in confir- 
mation of one of those MSS. from which Thomas of 
Charkel collected readings, on the margin of the Phi- 
loxenian version, in the Monastery of the Antonians, 
at Alexandria. Whence, I conclude, that the text of 
this MS. was first formed in Alexandria or Egypt, be- 
fore it entered on its more extended migrations, and 
that it exhibits to us the κοινη ἐκδοσις of this district. 


SECTION XXVI. 


Weare however in possession of still another docu- 
ment, of nearly the same date, which boasts no more 
purity of Greek, although it gives to us considerable 
information respecting the state of the text: this is 
the old Syrian version, or the Peschito, the origin 
of which according to the most accurate computa- 
tion, is assigned to the third century. 

In many points, such as minute readings and their 
peculiarities, it has a striking resemblance to the 
Cambridge MS., as it has long been agreed by the 
learned in these matters : we are therefore exempted 
from a further proof of our assertion. Yet, however 
nearly it be connected with this MS., and however 
much of its style and want of polish it may have, it 
nevertheless does not lose its own peculiar character, 
and pursues freely and frequently without the aid of 
any one MS., its own natural course. 

Its resemblance to D often recalls to us the same 
peculiarities, which we have already remarked ; but 
it is distinguished by a number of newer, and. for the 
most part of more exclusive readings, and of novel 
instances in very great quantities: and Ihave scarcely 
perceived one of them, which is not comprehended 
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under the preceding species. They consist of more 
lucid expressions substituted for the more obscure, 
or of indefinite passages, which have been facilitated 
by a slight alteration, or by an interpolation. For 
example, in Matt. xxi. 34. rove καῤπους are made 
more definite by the addition of του ἀμπελωνος αὐτου 
—in Luke xii. 45. παιδίσκας is so rendered by that of 
του κυριου αὐτου :—or in Luke ix. 34. where for éxewouc 
εἰσελϑειν, the sentence ὅτι ἐβλεψαν Μωύσην και λιαν 
ἀνελϑοντας εἰς τὴν vep. . “15 inserted. It has also in- 
troduced passages from one Gospel into the other, 
as in Matt. xxviil. 18. after καὶ ἐπὶ ync, the words και 
Kadwe ἀπεστάλκε με ὃ πατὴρ μου; Kayw ἀποστελλω ὑμας, or 
in Luke ix. 39. after κραζξει, the words xa τριζει τους 
ὄδοντας αὐτου, &c. Some additions have likewise 
arisen by means of the Church-lessons, as in Luke 
xv. 11., where in the Syrian Church the beginning 
of a lesson for the fifth day of the first week in Lent 
is marked out; wherefore the passage was thus 
altered : εἰπε δὲ αὐτοῖς παλιν ὁ Ἶησους, ἀνῆρωπος τις. se 
Some passages were also omitted from the suspicion 
that they were glosses, or elucidatory remarks, as in 
Mark vii. 2. κοιναῖς χέρσι; rour ἐστιν. In short, the 
instances, which we here discover, are perfectly like 
to those already enumerated, and no new species of 
variations any where presents itself. 

On the other hand, the text of the κοινη ἐκδοσις in 
Syria was not once exposed to so many intrusions, as 
that of the MS. Ὁ. Theharshness, on account of He- 
brew phrases and idioms was not perceptible in this ; 
for they did not seem strange to the Syrian, being 
analogous to his own tongue, consequently, in this 
respect, its text was more fortunate. Nor is there 
any trace of the influence of the Apocryphal books 
in it, and what is still less to be expected, not even 
that of the harmonies, although that of Tatian was 
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continually read in these regions, and remained the 
longest in estimation and public reception. Proba- 
bly, however, with regard to this last, the case may 
once have been different. Thomas of Charkel re- 
marked, that he found this greater variation, ὑμεις δὲ 
ζητειτε ἐκ μικρων avénoa, x.r.A. on the margin of Matt. 
xx. 28., only in Greek copies, in this passage: yet 
it occurs in Luke in MSS. of the Peschito. He also 
declares, that in another passage, viz. in Luke xx. 
34., he found in an old MS. of the Peschito for 
γαμουσι the reading γέννωνται και γεννῶωσιν, which he 
met with in no Greek MS. Hence might we con- 
clude that the text, which the oldest version of the 
Syriac followed, was much richer in singular and 
various readings, and that probably a later revision 
of this version curtailed the more daring excrescences 
of the text, and only spared the minor variations, 
which still remain in very great numbers. 

But, how came it to be so circumstanced ? clearly 
to answer this question, probably we have no sur- 
viving means; or they among other hidden things 
await the day, which shall draw them forth from 
oblivion, however this may occur: yet the fact, at 
least as far as we can judge of it, is correct. The 
Kown ἐκδοσις Of the Syrian Province is much purer 
than that of Alexandria and Egypt; and this fact is 
very naturally indeed explained from the local cir- 
cumstances, which differently operated on the text 
in both countries. Literature of every sort in Alex- 
andria flowed to and from the city ; and probably, 
this is the birth-place of many Apocrypha. A host 
of Librarii, Diorthote and Grammarians were here 
in constant employment on all that was good and 
bad in the sciences, and each carried the vapours of 
his own learning into the neighbouring atmosphere, 
which may not have a little contributed to form that. 
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philosophizing and obstreperous tone in the po- 
pulous city, for which it became celebrated. The 
Syrians indeed frequently travelled hither at this 
period, to acquire knowledge and science: yet they 
always lived insulated among themselves, and all 
that they did on papyrus was collected here, and 
continued fixed to this country, which possessed the 
monopoly of it. In a place where the duty of Em- 
endator or Scholiast, or the pretension of it was so 
general, it could not but be, that the text was ex- 
posed to much treatment, which did not happen to 
it elsewhere. 

The MSS. of the xown ἐκδοσις in Syria had, not- 
withstanding this, several important readings, which 
we in vain seek for in the Egyptian. I will here ex- 
hibit some of them, which might be considered as 
characteristic, since they enable us to recognize 
those passages which have successively been derived 
from this text, and to retrace them to their origin. 
One of these is clearly in Matt. vi. 13. which so 
completely differs from all the preceding, that it 
must evidently have been derived from the public 
forms of prayer; it is the well known addition, on 
σου ἔστιν ἡ βασιλεια, Kat ἡ δυναμις, και ἡ δοξα, εἰς τοὺς 
αἰωνας. There are also others in Matt. xx. 22, 23. 
μελλω TIVELY, ——K@t TO βαπτισμα, 0 ἔγω βαπτιζομαι, βατ- 
τισϑηναι :---ἴη Mark vi. 11. εἰς μαρτυριαν αὐτοις,---ἀμην 
λεγω ὑμιν, ἀνεκτότερον ἔσται Σοδομοις, ἢ Γομοῤροις, ἐν ἡμερᾳ 
κρισεως, ἢ Ty πολει ἐκεινῃ :---ἴη Mark xiii. 14. της ἐρημω- 
σεως,---τὸ pnvev ὑπο Δανιηλ του Προφητου :—in Luke 
iv. 18. ἀπεσταλκε με,---ιασασϑαι τους συντετριμμένους τὴν 
καρδιαν. 
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SECTION XXVIL 


THESE are the two principal stocks of the κοινη 
ἐκδοσις, Which we yet know, of which the Syrian did 
not pass beyond its original space, although the 
African, on the other hand, far extended its branches 
into the western Churches. Alexandria, for a long 
time afterwards, supplied the West with Greek 
transcripts of every learned work, and from thence‘ 
the West also obtained the MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment. 

When in Italy and on the northern coast of Africa 
they prepared about the end of the second or in the 
third century, Latin versions of the New Testament, 
they were also made from the κοινη ἐκδοσις. How 
could it be otherwise? since as yet not one of the 
recensions existed, which sprung up nearly about 
the close of the third century. The agreement of 
these versions with D is undeniable and striking, 
and it requires not another word to prove, that they 
came from similar Greek copies. 

So simple and historically true is this conclusion 
concerning their mutual agreement, and so near to 
our observation does it lie, that were a person in- 
clined to look farther, he would conjecture causes, 
which are neither discoverable nor natural. The 
Latins have been accused of altering the Greek text 
from their versions, and of modelling it to them. 
But did they then interpolate the exemplaria of 
Justin Martyr and of Clemens Alexandrinus from 
their versions? Had they also their emissaries in 
Syria, for the sake of falsifying the Greek text, or the 

f Suetonius in Domitiano. c. 20. Quanquam bibliothecas in- 
cendio absumptas impensissimé reparare curasset, exemplaribus un- 


dique petitis, missisque Alexandriam, qui describerent emenda- 
rentque. 
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copies of the Peschito? Did they, also, falsify the 
Syriac MSS. of the Nestorians? Besides: did they 
alter the codex of the Marcion, according to their 
views and version? Was there a Latin version in the 
time of Irenzus? or, if such did exist, did they in 
passages, modify the Greek text after it ? was it so 
much the idol of the Latins ? 

When, however, did the Latins begin to think so 
highly of their version, and to set it up as the stan- 
dard of the text? Tertullian was aware of nothing 
of the sort, when he said: “it is not so in the Greek, 
as it is in an artful or silly everston (a play on 
words for a wretched version) which is now com- 
mon among the Latins®.” As little was Victorinus 
conscious of it, when he says on Matt. vi. 11. “It 
is otherwise in the Greek, but the Latins did not 
comprehend it, or were not in a state to express 
it.” Hilary of Poitiers does not speak more honor- 
ably of it, and consequently goes back to the Greek 
expression ', and Ambrosius sometimes appeals by 
way of deciding a point to the text in that tongue, 
unde transtulerunt Latini ἡ". 

Augustine has expressed himself so forcibly and 
definitively on this point, particularly in his books 
de doctrina Christiana, that it must have been a mo- 
dern production. “ Et Latine quidem lingue ho- 


& Tertull. de Monogam. c. 11. 
» Victorin. L. ii. contra Arian. c. 8. L. i. 6. 49. 

Hilar. tract. in Ps. 138. n. 43. Latina translatio, dum virtutem 
dicti ignorat, magnam intulit obscuritatem, non discernens ambigui 
sermonis proprietatem, quod enim nobiscum scribitur. ....Cim 
Greecis hoc modé est.... Cf. tract. in Ps. 118. litt. He. n. 1, et de 
Trin. L. xin. 17. Secundum Latinitatem obscurius hoe dictum 
videtur (Eph. i. 17.) quia Latinitas pronominibus non utitur, que 
Grecitas, usi honesto et necessario semper usurpat. Ita enim 
scribitur, ὁ Ozoc rou κυριου; K. τ. Xr. 

k Ambros, de Spir. Sancto. L, ii. c. 5. de Fide L. ii. c. 4. 
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mines (he says in L. ii. de doctr. Christ. c. 11.) quos 
nunc instruendos suscepimus, duabus aliis ad Scriptu- 
rarum divinarum cognitionem opus habent, Hebreea 
scilicet et Grecd, ut ad exemplaria precedentia re- 
curratur, siquam dubitationem attulerit Latinorum 
interpretum varietas.” We frequently cannot com- 
prehend the translators (he proceeds, L. ii. de doctr. 
Christ. c. 14.) unless we call to our aid the tongue 
from whence they made their translation : how often, 
from want of requisite learning, do they miss the 
sense! We are therefore obliged to examine the 
original tongues: “ linguarum illarum, ex quibus in 
Latinam Scriptura pervenit, petenda cognitio est.” 
Shortly afterwards, in the 16th Ch. of the same 
book, he says, “libros autem Novi Testamenti, 
siquid in Latinis varietatibus titubat, Graecis cedere 
oportere dubium non est.” But if hitherto such have 
been the positions of all the illustrious teachers of 
the Latin Church, with what reason can it be con- 
ceived, that those MSS. called Codices Latinizantes, 
are distortions of the text on the authority of the 
Latin versions ? 

Jerome’s opinion on this subject is generally 
known; and the later teachers, Sedulius, Beda, Atto 
of Vercelli did not differ on this point from their 
predecessors. Yet, whilst these sentiments were in 
full force, the great schism of the Greeks and Latins 
took place, and separated the two Churches from 
each other to such a degree, that the latter, if even 
they desired it, were allowed to have no further in- 
fluence on the rites, faith, or the books of the dio- 
ceses, which belonged to the Greek Patriarchate. 

Yet, I will not assert, that the inhabitants of 
Magna Grecia or of the south of Gaul, or even the 
Readers in Rome, who were acquainted with the 
Greek language, did not anciently write glosses, 
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expositions and ill-judged emendations in MSS. 
They may have done so with the same degree of 
right, as their brethren did, in Asia, in Pelopon- 
nesus, or in Alexandria, although our _ observa- 
tions on the history of the text only exhibit to us 
one example, (viz. Luke xii. 36. ἑσπερινῇ φυλακῃ) 
which rather betrays an Italian than a purely Greek 
origin; but I stedfastly deny that any one of old 
designedly from prejudice and overweening ve- 
neration for the Latin version, falsified the Greek 
copies from it, and interpolated the Bibles of other 
countries and people. Such an idea learned men 
could only conceive probable, at ἃ moment, when 
they forgot their learning; an idea, which has 
hitherto been the greatest obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the history of the text. 

If we regard the inadequacy of occidental copyists, 
as for πὰ ρὲ in the phrases πέτρους, λεπρωσου, κατε- 
γελὼν αὐτον, Which are found in D, as a proof of the 
corruptions of the Latins, let us recollect, that in this 
inquiry no question can arise from the unintentional 
incompetency of transcribers. 

Again,—if they so interpolated it, whence have no 
Greek MSS. till the 14th or 15th century, until the 
Codex of Montfort, the celebrated passage of the 
three witnesses in 1 John v. 7., which exists in se- 
veral Latin Bibles and fathers? It had been, at 
least, worth while on account of its dogmatical im- 
portance, to have attempted some such thing in 
their own favour. But, if nothing of the sort was 
done by the ancients, how can it be said to happen 
in other passages, in which not even the remotest 
interest for a doctrine, or for particular favorite 
opinions can probably be involved ? 

One pee doctrinal reading of genuine Latin 
origin is, 6. g. John iii. 6., which occurs in Ter- 
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tullian : “ quod de carne natum est, caro est, quia 
ex carne natum est, et id, quod de Spiritéi natum est, 
Spiritus est, guia Deus Spiritus est, et de Deo natus 
est'.’ Yet this appears in no Greek MS. until the 
12th century, and then not according to its full ex- 
tent". This codex has several such readings, which 
are of Latin origin, but they were not inserted into 
this MS. by a Latin, but by a Greek, and then not 
mala fide, or for the sake of falsifying it. He says, 
indeed, in John vii. 29., where he inserted a similar 
interpolation, that he had borrowed it from a Latin 
MS.; but the marginal note, εἰς To Ῥωμαικον Evayye- 
λιον routo εὗρον, 15, aS Birch assures us, ab ipsa prima 
mani. 

Something of this sort was then naturally in the 
order of things. It had become the most earnest 
concern of the Greeks, to end at once the long 
schism, to lay aside ancient animosities, and to bring 
on foot a reconciliation with the Latins. They pro- 
posed to the Pope every means of reconciliation, for 
the sake of arming the westerns against the East, 
which threatened destruction to the empire at Con- 
stantinople, and of persuading them to join the con- 
voked crusade, intended to assist the sinking city. 
Under these circumstances, studies of the sort, which 
we remark in the Barberim Codex 10., are natural 
dnd conceivable. And it is at this period that the 
Latin text possessed an influence on the copies of 
other nations, which fortunately for the good of cri- 
ticism arrived at its end. The close connection into 
which the Armenian Princes entered with the leaders 
of the Crusade, brought Haitho, King of Armenia, 


' Tertullian de carne Christi, c. 18. Ambros, de Spir. Sancto, 
L. iii. ec. 11. 
» Cod. Barberin. 10. apud Birch. Prolegomena in iv. Evangelia, 
p: xxxill. Τὶ 
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to the knowledge of the Latin tongue and version, 
after which, with the intention of improving it, he 
unfortunately altered the Bible of his nation. 

If therefore at a remote antiquity some such a 
thing be not only undemonstrable, but if the con- 
trary rather be capable of proof on incontrovertible 
ground, the agreement of the first Latin versions 
with Codex D, or with the MS. on the margin of 
Thomas of Charkel must therefore prove, that these 
MSS. exhibit the free text of the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις ; but 
that the most ancient Latin versions were composed 
from copies of the κοινη ἐκδοσις. With the omission 
therefore of that, which Latin Glossarists have in- 
terpolated in these versions, they are really docu- 
ments of the oldest text. 


SECTION XXVIII. 


Tue Latins often wrote the Greek text on the 
side of their version; not indeed for the purpose of 
falsifying it, but for the purpose of having easy re- 
course to the original text, where they might deem 
it necessary. The Greek text, of which they made 
use, was that of the cown ἐκδοσις. In other countries, 
as soon as they came into possession of an amended 
text, they for the most part consigned this to ob- 
livion, or to a place where the works of the old 
fathers were preserved ; but such was not the case 
with the Latins. They strongly adhered to this 
ancient edition, which was so nearly allied to their 
versions, and regarded the recensions, two of which 
appeared nearly at the same time, as innovations. 
Gelasius rejected these recensions, and placed them 
in his decree (the words of which we may hereafter 
quote) among the apocryphal writings ; but, even 
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Jerome, who possessed a far greater insight into 
Biblical literature, did not think more favourably of 
them, as we shall hereafter see. 

When, therefore, this ecclesiastical teacher held a 
commission from Damasus, to improve one of these 
Latin versions, which should be recommended for 
general use, he adopted for this end only THOSE 
ANCIENT GREEK MSS. wHICH WERE NOT WIDELY 
DIFFERENT FROM THE COMMON TEXT OF THE LATINS”®. 
This last document would be, indeed, sufficient to 
certify us, that these codices must have been those, 
which we call Codices Latinizantes, even had he not 
added the words ancient Greek MSS., by which he 
thinks proper to designate them. But the word 
ANCIENT Still further informs us, that they were no 
copies of the amended text, which were in circula- 
tion hardly eighty years before this father. 

Since then, the κοινη ἐκδοσις had no rivals in the 
west, in the days of Jerome, and was even confirmed 
in its exclusive possession by Pope Gelasius towards 
the end of the fifth century, by a decree, we are in 
need of no further explanation, how, after it had 
ceased to be circulated generally, it has reached us in 
a MS. of an age, which by no means attained the fifth 
century : how it has been preserved by the side of a 
Latin version, in a MS. of Italian origin, or of the 
southern parts of France, viz.in the Cambridge codex. 

From these remarks, we shall be able to make a still 
more extended prognosis of all that we have to expect 
from the different Grzeco-Latin MSS., which are 
still extant, among which one valuable codex of the 
four Gospels is known to me, which at present is 
replunged into a deep concealment, until it shall be 


" Epistola ad Damas. codicum Grecorum .... collatione, sed 
veterum, quee non multum ἃ lectionis Latinz consuetudine discre- 
parent. 
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destined to come to light in a country visited with 
a less terrible fate. 1 had purposed to have made 
particular additions to the history of the text from 
it; but the events of the last years have more than 
annihilated all my hopes of this sort. 


SECTION XXIX. 


TuEreE are yet some MSS. of more recent date 
among our critical stock, which in a very great de- 
gree accord with the Cambridge codex, or with those 
which are much like to it, such as B and τ. These 
MSS. are Wets. 1. or Basil vi. 27., a copy of the four 
Gospels of the tenth century; the other parts of the 
New Testament, which are bound up in it, do not 
belong to this date. Also, Wets. 18. or Codex reg. 
2244. of the Gospels, called likewise KustTERo- 
PARISIN. 6. of the thirteenth century, and Wets. 69. 
in the library at Leicester, of the fourteenth century, 
» also Griesbach. 124, or a Vienna MS. Lambec. 31. 
of the twelfth century, which contains the Gospels. 

These MSS. are mostly written at that period, in 
which the Latin version might have had an influence 
on the state of the Greek text, which, as we have seen, 
it really had. There is, therefore, a strong suspicion, 
that they are copices LATINIZANTEs, and that their 
similarity to D might at a later period have been re- 
stored, by inserting in them those readings from the 
Latin Bibles, which they originally possessed from 
the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, of which they were a version. 

1.—There are in these MSS., viz. in 1. 13. 69, 
124., some very ancient readings, which occur no 
where else. In Matt. xv. 6., Cod. 13 and 124. read 
ἠκυρωσατε TOV νομον Tov Θεου, AS Ptolemy expressed the 
passage in the twelfth century in the Epistle to 
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Flora (n. 2.).. In Luke vi. 29. it has the very sin- 
gular reading, στρεψον αὐτῳ και τὴν ἀλλην (Ep. ad 
Flor. n. 4.) in its text, which is only to be found in 
69 and 124. Porphyry upbraided Matthew with 
ignorance for imputing the quotation in C. xili. 35. 
to Isaiah °.—Of the MSS. still extant, only 1. 13. 33. 
124., and M‘. 10 read δια ᾿Ησαιου του προφητου. In 
Mark viii. 31. the Peschito and Justin Martyr (Dial. 
cum Tryph. c. 76. and 100.) have given ry τριτῃ ἡμερᾳ 
avaornva, like 1. 13. 69. 124. In Luke vi. 36. Justin 
read, OLKTNOMOVEC, we και ὃ Ilarno ὕμων ὁ οὐρανιος (Dial. 
cum Tryph. c. 96.) like 13. 69. 124. Marcion read 
in Luke xix. 26., καὶ ὁ δόκει eyev ἀρϑησεται, SO does 
Codex 69. 

2.—Many readings, which we find in none of the 
older and in few of the more recent MSS., agree 
with Origen alone. This principally, is the case with 
Codex 1. or Basil. B. vi. 27., which (to say nothing 
of its date, for it was written in the tenth century, 
during the schism of the Greeks) was not liable to 
the reproach of being a CopEex Larinizans: it how- 
ever is not often the case with the others. Hence, 
it is now incumbent on me to prove this, with re- 
spect to the Basil MSS., for the sake of removing 
from it the possible suspicion of being a Coprex La- 
TINIZANS. For this end I have only selected such 
readings, as alone have something in common with 
the MSS. already enumerated, or merely with one or 
other of the more recent MSS. ‘The passages here 
exhibited are collected from the works of Origen, 
and consequently require no greater proof. | 

In Matt. vi. 25. the words, και τι πιητε are Omitted 
in our Codex, which was the case in that of Clemens 


° Evangelista vester Mattheus tam imperitus fuit, ut diceret ; 
quod. scriptum est per Isaiam prophetam, &c.—Hieronym. Com- 
ment. in Ps. 77. 
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Alexandrinus and Justin. In Matt. vii. 28. it reads 
mavrec οἱ ὀχλοι᾽ ἴῃ Vili. 8. it omits ὁ παῖς pov’ in x. 23. 
it and 13. 124. read gevysre εἰς την ἑτεραν, Kav ἐκ rauTng 
διωκωσιν ὑμας, φευγετε εἰς τὴν ἀλλην" IN ΧΙ, 86. εἰς τὴν 
οἰκιαν αὐτου" in Xili. 52. ὅστις προφερει EK TOU ϑησαυρου" in 
xiv. 36. iva Kav povov'—like Cod. 13. and 33.—in xv. 
11, it wants cows. τὸν ἀνϑρωπον᾽ it reads in xv.. 22. 
δεινως δαιμονιζεται, IN ΧΥΪ. 12. ἀπο των ἀρτων, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπο, in 
ΧΥΪ. 19. ὅσα ἀν δησῃς," + + "δεδέμενα, - + " “καὶ ὁσα ἂν λυσῃς, 
+++ λλελυμενα : IN XVIli. 8. βληθηναι εἰς την γεενναν του Tus 
ρος" In XVili. 10. after ἄγγελοι αὐτῶν it Wants ἐν οὐρανοις, 
like Cod. 18. In xviii. 17. it reads éoro σοι ro Aowrov" 
in XViii. 25. it omits ὁ Κυριος αὐτου" in xviii. 27. for ro 
δανειον it substitutes πᾶσαν τὴν ὀφειλην᾽ in xix. 29. for 
ἡ πατερα, ἢ μητερα it substitutes ἡ γονεῖς" in xxi. 18. it 
reads πεέποιηκατε σπηλαιον᾽ IN ΧΧΙΙ. 7. It writes ἀνειλε 
for ἀπωλεσε" in xxii. 16. it reads προσωποὸν ἀνθρωπου, 
and in xxiv. 48. Κυριος μου ἐρχεσϑαι. These readings, 
which we have here extracted from the Gospel of 
Matthew, which our Codex contains for the most 
part exclusively, without the agreement of any other, 
all occur to us again in the works of Origen, all 
of which nearly were composed, before this father 
executed his recension of the text. They are there- 
fore certainly old, and as to their origin, they are 
coeval with the xown ἐκδοσις. 

3.—We meet with many of the peculiar readings 
of this MS. in the Peschito: this is more especially 
the case with the MSS. 13. 69. 124. of which we 
here give examples. In Matt. xiv. 7. the MSS. 18. and 
124. read ᾧμοσεν for ᾧμολογησεν" in Xiv. 24. ἡδὴ σταδιους 
moAXove ἀπὸ τῆς γης ἀπειχεν (19. 124.)—xvi. 27. for 
κατα την πραξιν, MSS. 1. and 124. have κατα ra épya* xxi. 
26. «yov for éyovor ΧΧΙΪ. 37. διανοίᾳ cov, καὶ Ev ὀλῃ Ty 
isyut σου" 13. 69. 124.—Mark viii. 29. ὁ Χριστος, ὁ viog 
του Θεου ζωντος 13. 69. 194.-ἰχ, 11. πὼς οὖν λεγουσι»" 
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13. 69. 124.—ix. 34. ἐν Τῃ ody, τις αὐτων μειζων εἰη 18. 
69.—x1i. 13. ἦλϑεν εἰς αὔτην, εἰ ἀρα" 69. 124.—xil. 6. 
ὕστερον δὲ ἐτι for ert ovv’ 13. 69. 124.—xiv. 64. βλασφημιας 
του στόματος αὐτου, 13. 69. 124.—xiv. 67. ἰδουσα αὐτον for 
ἰδουσα τον Πετρον" 1. 69.—xy. 6. κατὰ τὴν ἑορτὴν εἰωϑει ὁ 
ἡγεμων ἀπολυειν᾽ 18. 69. 124. 

4.—We perceive still more of their peculiarities in 
Egypt, in the Thebaic or Memphitic version, or in 
the Alexandrine MS. in the monastery of the An- 
tonians, from which Thomas of Charkel made ex- 
tracts. 

According to these specimens, our MSS. contain 
no text, which is composed of more recent ma- 
terials, or which has received this form from the 
blunders and caprice of later transcribers, which lie 
in disorder one among other, but that for which they 
are distinguished, partly consists of very ancient 
readings. If they be still further distinguished by 
the near accordance of their text with the Codex D 
and its rare readings, we should rather conjecture, 
that this agreement originated in ancient times, than 
that it was latterly affected by the Latin versions, at 
a period, when those Latin versions, which con- 
tained these readings, viz. those antecedent to 
Jerome, were only preserved here and there, as 
curious copies, which were supplanted by a textus 
receptus, and were no longer in circulation. 

The suspicion, therefore, can only be attached to 
those passages, which have a striking resemblance 
to the Latin text of Jerome, or Aleuinus. Now were 
I freely to concede some such a thing, with regard to 
those MSS. which were written at the time of the 
reconciliation between the Latins and Greeks, viz. 
in the 12th century, and afterwards, which is the 
case with the MSS. 13. 69. and 124., yet on the 
whole the result would remain to me, that, with the 
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exception of these passages, they display a very 
ancient text, probably that of Codex D, in fact, that 
they display the κοινη ἐκδοσις. 

I now may explain, how in later times, after the 
κοινὴ ἐκδοσις Was disused, transcripts of it were made, 
from the librarit, who had no further idea of an 
amended text, eagerly laying hold of these MSS. for 
the sake of transcribing those, which recommended 
themselves by their venerable appearance and marks 
of great age. 

Yet I have to remark, in conclusion, that Cod. 124. 
harmonizes more than the rest with the old Syriac 
version, and with a recension, which was published 
from MSS. of the Syrian κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, 


SECTION XXX. 


Now, if the Cambridge MS. gives to us a copy of 
the xown ἐκδοσις of the Gospels, we may possibly ex- 
pect the same from it in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Its text in this book is, indeed, very like to its text 
of the Gospels: here it just as much differs from the 
common routine of MSS., and contains just as many 
remarks and glosses of learned and unlearned men, 
every where disclosing, that many persons had been 
employed to communicate something to it, and to 
place it in a state of rather having. a certain simi- 
larity to all, than of a MS., which (if it be examined 
according to the rules of criticism) is purified and 
emended from foreign additions. 

The Codex of Archbishop William Laud of Can- 
terbury has the most evident resemblance to this 
book : it most probably once belonged to the Vener- 
able Bede, and now is preserved at Oxford in the 
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Bodleian library. It contains the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and bears the mark of E among their MSS. 

One of those MSS., which Thomas of Charkel 
found at Alexandria at the beginning of the seventh 
century, among the antiquities of the monastery of 
the Antonians, and collated with the margin of the 
Philoxenian version, had a similar character. 

To which may be added an ancient A‘gyptian 
version in the Thebaic dialect, probably the most 
ancient of this country. 

These four documents are those, which exhibit to 
us the κοινη ἐκδοσις of Abgypt and the West, as far as 
it relates to the Acts of the Apostles. 

But the Peschito or Church version of the Syrians 
describes (at least as well as a single document can 
describe it) the text, as it was constituted in another 
Land, as it was constituted in Syria, during this 
period. 

This view is the natural consequence of our pre- 
ceding assertions respecting the κοινὴ exdoorg of the 
Gospels. As far as that assertion stands or falls, this 
is involved inits fate. Yet we have some additional 
proofs at hand, on which we may particularly ground 
this assumption with regard to the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The ancient Fathers of the Church did not nearly so 
often quote this book as the Gospels. These main do- 
cuments of Christianity were more rich in information, 
and in materials for moral, dogmatical, and positive 
discourses in general and even for polemical pur- 
poses. Hence, Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
even Clemens Alexandrinus, very seldom made use 
of the Acts of the Apostles: the same was also the 
case with Origen, a very voluminous writer. The 
arrangement of the controversy and the plan, which 
Ireneeus followed, conducted him more frequently 
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than the rest of the ancients to this treatise: yet; 
unluckily, we have scarcely the tenth part of his 
heresiological works in the original language ; time 
has destroyed the rest, and only left to us a Latin 
translation. Yet can we sometimes still perceive 
from the context, what was the reading in his copy 
of the Acts of the Apostles. But this fortunate 
secondary aid is not so frequently serviceable to us 
as we wish and stand in need of it. 

If we may judge from the Latin translation, Ire- 
neeus had, instead of rac ὠδινας του Javarov—racg ὠδινας 
του ἄδου in his Biblical MS. at Acts ii. 24. We may 
not indeed determine from the context, that the 
translator so found it in the original; but Polycarp, 
an older Father of the Church, thus quotes the pas- 
sage in the Epistle to the Philippians; and so it 
stands in D’. The Father’s Greek phrase in Acts iv. 
31., is yet in existence, according to which, after 
μετα παῤῥησιας, he had in his copy *, παντι τῷ ϑελοντι 
πιστευειν, Which is the reading both in D and E. In 
Acts viii. 86. Codex E has after ri κωλυει pe βαπτισϑηναι, 
the words εἰπε δὲ αὐτῳ ὃ Φιλιππος" ἐαν πίστευεις EE ὅλης της 
καρδιας σου, σωϑηση" ἀποκρίϑεις δὲ εἰπε πιστευω εἰς τον Χρισ- 
Tov, Tov υἱον του Θεου. Thomas of Charkel met with some- 
thing similar in his old Alexandrine copy: D wants it. 
Yet, a free quotation of Irenzus, of which the Greek 
words have survived, shews this addition to have 
existed in his Acts of the Apostles, we αὐτὸς εὐνουχος 
(he says) πεισϑεις, και παραυτικα ἀξιων βαπτισϑηναι, ἐλεγε" 
πιστευω Toy υἱον του Θεου εἰναι Ἰησουν Χριστον΄. In Acts 
xiv. 10. D, and another ancient MS., add after 
φωνη 5— oot λεγω ἐν τῳ ovopart tov Κυριου Ἴησου Χριστου, 


P Lib. iii, adv. Heres. 6. 12. n. 2. Polycarp. § 2. 
4 L. ili,adv. Her. c. 12. ἢ. 5. 
Σ Tbid. n. δ. 
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avaorn. ... Ireneeus also read this, which he has de- 
tailed freely, with this addition: “ et iterim Lystris, 
et Lyciz, cttm esset Paulus cum Barnaba, a nativi- 
tate claudum in nomine Domini nostri Jesi Christi 
ambulare fecisset*.” The addition which D and the 
MS. of Thomas of Charkel contained in Acts xv. 2. 
this Father also had, as Semler has remarked. At 
least he read half of it, οἱ δὲ eAnAvYorec ἀπὸ ᾿Ιερουσαλημ 
(here Thomas ends) παρηγγειλαν αὗτοις, τῳ Παυλῳ και 
τῳ Βαρναβᾳ, και τισιν ἄλλοις, ἀναβαινειν. This singular 
variation, when Paul and Barnabas were convened 
by the Apostles to Jerusalem, partly exists, as to 
terms, in the paraphrastic narrative of Ireneeus: 
‘‘quoniam autem his, qui ad Apostolos vocaverunt 
eum de questione, acquievit Paulus, et ascendit ad 
eos cum Barnaba ad Hierosolymam,” &c. ἡ 

In all the works of Clemens, I only find two con- 
siderable citations from the Acts: one isin Οὐ, x. vers. 
11. 12., in which D and E, and some few other MSS., 
agree with him. It is, και τι σκευος τεταρσιν ἀρχαις ἐκδεδε- 
μένον ἐπι τῆς γῆς; πάντα Ta τετραποδα, καιτα ἑρπετὰ THC γῆς, 
και τα πτηνα του οὐρανου ἐν αὐτῳ. κτλ. We easily per- 
ceive, that this has its peculiarities”. The other is 
from Acts xvii. 23-28 :—he quotes it in the fourth 
book of the Stromata, and part of it in the fifth*. Its 
most remarkable readings are, χείρων ἀνϑρωπινων, in 
which he is warranted, not only by D, but by another 
older MS :—then, παν γενος ἀνϑρωπων, in which the 
MS. of Thomas of Charkel agrees with him; and 
lastly, ζητειν τὸ θειον, as D and Irenzus in the Latin 
text read it. To this we may add Acts vii. 22., 


ca 11. Ὁ. 15: noo. 

t L. ili. c. 13.n. 8. et Semler’s Proleg. in Epist. ad Galat. p. 50. 
* Pedagog. |. ii. p. 149. Sylb. et 175. Venet. 

» Strom. ]. 1. 6. 19. 1.v. c. 11. c. 12. 
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where he had zacav τὴν σοφιαν in one of his copies, as. 
D has it’. 

Since greater and more express quotations from 
the Acts of the Apostles rarely occur in the works of 
the ancients, it is by so much the more worthy of 
remark, that these small quotations exhibit so many 
and such important variations, in which D, E, and 
the MS. of the Antonians at Alexandria, almost al- 
ways invariably accord with them. The uniformity 
in remarkable readings, which is so strikingly distin- 
guishable in the few remains of the one part, induces 
the fair presumption, that besides what we have per- 
ceived, the whole of both would be found equally 
similar, could we unexpectedly recover it. 


SECTION XXXI. 


Tue following observations present themselves to 
our present design of collecting from the preceding 
documents a short sketch of the history of the text, 
as far as it relates to the Acts of the Apostles. 

1. Expressions more familiar and intelligible were 
substituted for some few, which were less prevalent 
or obscure ; a difficult passage was either assisted by 
the insertion of a word, or by a slight alteration. 

2. Frequently those circumstances, which convey 
their own interpretation, and which a concise his- 
torical style neglects, are filled up by an interpolation: 
thus, that conveys its own meaning, which D and the 
MS. of the Antonians add (Acts v.22.) after rapaye- 
VOMEVOL § ViZ. και ἀνοιἕαντες την φυλακὴν ; ΟΥ (Acts Xiv. 2.) 
which the copy, from which the Peschito was made, 
has added after ernycpav—ra ἔθνη, wa Kakwoovor rove 
ἀδελφους, -ττκαὶ ἑκακωσαν τας. -..- So in Acts xxii. 26., 


¥ Strom, 1. 1. 6, 23. 
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the passage which in D follows o ikarovrapXoc. Viz. ore 
Ῥωμαιον ἑαυτον λεγει, 1s contained in τὴς verse collec- 
tively. 

3. Sometimes real historical circumstances or sup- 
plements were added. As, 6. ο΄. the Syriac κοινὴ ἐκδοσις 
distinguishes ᾿Ηρωδης ὁ βασιλευς in Acts xii. 1. from 
others of this name, by ὁ ἐπικαλουμενος ᾿Αγριππας. 
Thus, the MS. of the Antonians remarks, (Acts xii. 
5.) that Peter was not guarded by a Roman escort, 
but ὑπο της σπειρης του βασιλεως. In the same chapter 
x. 10., a circumstance is mentioned relative to the 
prison, which is elsewhere traditionally preserved, 
ViZ. και ἐξελθοντες,---κατεβησαν τους ἑἕπτα βώϑμους, --- 
προηλϑον ῥυμην, So likewise it stands in D. 

4. We may presume, that very early legends con- 
cerning illustrious men of the first days of Chris- 
tianity were brought together. This supposition 
will explain the remarkable instances, which may be 
’ geen in the narratives of Cornelius the Centurion, 
and Aquilas. ᾿ς The κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, for instance, has 
added circumstances to them, which might have 
been taken from these legends, and marked at first 
on the margin of the Acts of the Apostles, and then 
inserted by Librarii into the text. There is an 
example concerning Aquilas in D and the Codex 
of the Antonians, Acts xvili. 27. ἐν δὲ ry ᾿Εφέσῳ 
ἐπιδημουντες τινες Κορινϑίοι, και ἀκουσαντες αὐτου, παρεκα- 
λουν ὀυνελϑεὶν suv αὐτοις εἰς τὴν πατριδα αὐτων, συγκατα- 
γνεύυσαντος δὲ αὐτου, οἱ "Egeotor ἔγραψαν τοις ἐν Κορινϑῳ μα- 
Snrate, ὅπως ἀποδεἕωνται τὸν ἀνδρα, ὃς ἐπιδημησας εἰς τὴν 
᾿Αχαΐαν, πολυ συνείβαλλετο ἐν ταις ἐκκλησίαις. In these. 
two MSS. may also be found something similar con~ 
cerning Cornelius in Acts x. 24. xi. 1. 

5: Wherever there was an opportunity, passages 
from other Biblical writings of the Old or New Tes- 
tament were transplanted into this book, as they had 
been into the Gospels ; but the opportunity was not 
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in this case as frequent as it had been in the other. 
In Acts vii. 24. after τὸν Atyumtiov,—kat ἔκρυψεν ἐν τῳ 
ἄμμῳ is added from Exodus ii. 19. So is it in D. 
There is also a like instance in E in Acts vii. 3. with 
which Cf. Gen. xii. 1. The addition in Acts xv. 20. 
is borrowed from Matt. vii. 12. καὶ ὅσα pm ϑελουσιν 
ἑαυτοις γίνεσθαι, ἕτεροις μὴ TWOLELTE. D. 

6. The misplaced passages which existed in this 
book in consequence of the lessons of the Church, 
are numerous. We will not unnecessarily multiply 
vouchers of this assertion, two examples shall there- 
fore illustrate it. The beginning of a Church lesson 
was Acts iii. 1. and Acts v. 1., hence, we find in D at 
the first of these lessons, the brief commencing formu- 
lary, ἐν δὲ ταις ἧμεραις ταυταις" inserted into the text; the 
second occasioned a similar interpolation in E: & 
αὐτῳ δὲ τῳ καιρῳ ἀνὴρ τις ᾿Ανανιας Vo cre 

Mostly of this sort are the different varieties of 
corruptions; but the number of particular instances 
comprehended under them, is much greater in this 
book, than in each of the Evangelists. Some of 
them are of so great an extent, that the MSS. of the 
Gospels, the well-known passage in Matt. xx. 98. 
being omitted, have nothing of the sort to shew. 
The Acts of the Apostles therefore is the book which, 
of all the New Testament, is the best calculated to 
guide us in that epoch of which we are treating. 

It was the least arbitrarily disfigured in Syria :— 
at least the Peschito, which now is our only standard 
of judgment on this point, does not contain such 
numerous or such extensive variations. The few 
casual occurrences, with which it then had to do, on 
which we have before made our remarks (§. 26.) 
satisfy us perfectly with respect to this book and its 
gentler fate. 

But other additions awaited the Acts of the 
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Apostles in Egypt and its principal city of that 
period, the influence of which was in a remarkable de- 
gree more prejudicial. Yet all the documents which 
come, from thence were not exposed to similar pro- 
pensities: there was a difference between them, such 
as might be expected at this epoch, in which each 
individual improvidently, added glosses to his Codex. 

The Cod. Laud. or E. of the Acts of the Apostles 
contains a purer text than D. We often find variations 
from the first, which fundamentally exist in D, and in 
a still more extended state: thus, after ov δυνησεσϑε κα- 
raAdvoat avrove, Acts V. iil. 39., E adds οὐτε ὑμεις, οὔτε ot 
ἄρχοντες μων 5 this addition D thus extends, οὐτε ὑμεις, 
OUTE οἱ βασιλεις, οὔτε τυραννοί, ἀπέχεσϑε οὖν πο των ἀνϑρωπων 
τουτων, μηποτε....ΟΥἹἩ Acts xilil. 43. where after ya- 
ριτι του Θεου, E proceeds EYEVETO ce Kata πασαν πολιν 
φημισῆηναι τον Aoyov. D, however, adds still further, 
EYEVETO δὲ kad ὁλης THe ToAEwe διελϑειν τον λογον του Θεου. 

Yet, much as they resemble each other in other 
respects, the MS. which Thomas of Charkel found 
and collated in the monastery of the Antonians, was 
still more disfigured than D. Wetstein supposed the 
MS. of the Antonians to have been the same as that 
which is now at Cambridge ; but this intelligent man 
at that time had their mutual correspondence so 
forcibly present to him, that he forgot how much 
more abundant in peculiar readings the Alexandrine 
Codex was than this MS. 

Since the readings of the MS. E frequently funda- 
mentally exist in D, in which they are more extended, 
we shall commit no precipitate mistake in consider- 
ing the text of E as the more ancient, even if the 
transcript, by means of which it has reached us, be 
not so old as ἢ. But the text of this last MS., and of 
that which the Antonians possessed, affords to us no 
such criteria for arguing in favour of the priority of 
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the one or of the other: for the great or little, the 
more considerable or more unimportant corruption 
separately considered (since that depends on acci- 
dental possessors and their propensity to add glosses), 
determines nothing as to an earlier or later age. 


SECTION XXXII. 


Havine once engaged in these researches, however 
dry and gloomy be their external appearance, we must 
yet prepare ourselves not to deny to them that due 
share of our attention, until we have entirely un- 
folded them. I have endeavoured to exhibit them, 
as simply as possible, and have in general confined 
myself to that which is most necessary, for the sake 
not of drawing these inquiries by an unseasonable 
profusion of learning, more into obscurity, but of 
elucidating and establishing them. 

We shall again, first of all, be forced to inquire, 
whether MSS. of Paul’s Epistles have been pre- 
served which exhibit their κοινη ἐκδοσις, and which 
they are? It is natural for us again to consult 
that writer of the period on which we are here 
entering, who, by the greater compass of his works, 
is particularly calculated to illustrate a fact, which 
can only be disclosed by a collation of several 
quotations. 

Clemens Alexandrinus agrees with the MSS. A.B.C. 
and D.E.F.G., which are nearly related to each other. 
Where both parts harmonize, which is frequently the 
case, he is ordinarily on their side. But these two 
classes of MSS., however they may often accord with 
each other, have yet on the whole a very different 
character. 

For, A.B.C. preserve a revised text, which we 
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may here assume, before our more minute examina- 
tion of them, whilst, on the other hand, the irregular 
character of the others betrays no determinate, critical 
cast. Hence, in D.E.F.G. we might seek the cown 
ἐκδοσις Of Paul’s Epistles. If this conclusion be correct, 
the analogy between these two families of MSS. 
is immediately elucidated. In this case D.E.F.G. 
are the more ancient stock, and A.B.C. their descen- 
dants. The former are transcripts of copies, which 
in the times of the free text were in circulation 
in Alexandria, or indeed in all Egypt and Africa ; 
but when a revision was undertaken, the text of the 
latter was formed, which still preserves the traces of 
its origin. 

The Codex D in Paul’s Epistles (we here merely 
give a short notice of these MSS., as in the sequel 
we shall be more diffuse) is the famous Clermontine 
MS., with uncial characters stichometrically written, 
with one of the Latin versions prior to Jerome at the 
side. E isa MS. of the ancient abbey of St. Ger- 
main at Paris,—a transcript of the preceding. F has 
long since been withdrawn from all the researches of 
the learned: it was formerly the property of the 
Benedictine college at Reichenau. It is Greco-Latin, 
and contains the Epistle to the Hebrews only in the 
latter language. Its companion is G, or the famous 
Bernerian MS., now in the Royal Library at 
Dresden. 

These are they, which in a great measure agree 
with A.B.C., although they vary from them in some 
striking peculiarities, and are in general very much 
freer in their style. Where they harmonize, Clemens 
almost always coincides with them; where they differ, 
he inclines to the side of A.B.C., but not so con- 
stantly, as never to incline towards the peculiar read- 
ings of D.E.F.G., and to take a part in their un- 
common passages. We will produce some examples, 
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in which D.E.F.G. are abandoned by all ancient 
MSS., and generally also by more recent MSS., in 
which they are yet accompanied by Clemens. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, iii. 26., there is a 
slight peculiarity, which only occurs in D and Cle- 
mens, which, however, gives a totally different turn 
to the passage: both read τὸν ἐκ πίστεως ᾿ἴησουν *. 
In Rom. v. 12. for ἀνϑρωπους ὁ ϑανατος διηλϑεν, Clemens 
reads ἀνϑρωπους διηλϑὲεν “, as wellas D.E.F.G. without 
Savaroc. In Rom. x. 21., Clemens transposes ἐξεπέτασα 
τας χειρας μου ὅλην την ἡμεραν" thus far, he stands alone: 
he then says, ἐπι Xaov avad.—in which D.E. agree with 
him’. In Rom. xiv. 6., οὖν ἥμων τὸ ayay. ... Clemens 
and D.E.F.* In the Pedagogus, where he sometimes 
expresses other readings than in the rest of his writ- 
ings, where he consequently followed another exem- 
plar, he read 1 Cor. x. 5. for ἀδελφην, γυναικα, TEOLAYELY, 
—yvvacac ἃ, as the Latins, Tertullian, and others, mu- 
lieres, uxores: D has also the reading γυναικας. In 
1 Cor. 1x. 22., ἵνα ravtwe τινας he quotes iva παντας, aS 
D.E.F.G. read it ; and at vers. 27. ὑποπιεζω ‘,as D.E. ; 
in 1 Cor. xii. 10. he has διακρισις in the singular num- 
ber, in which G alone accords with him®. He reads 
1 Cor. xiii. 12. with D.E.F.G. βλέπομεν aor, and with 
D ὡς δι᾿ ἐσοπτρου ". In 1 Cor. xiv. 11. he has the same, as 


« Pedag. |. 1. p. 119. Heins. et Sylb. Paris, 1641, or p. 141. ed 
Venet. 

* L. i. Strom. οἱ 9. 

> L. ii. Strom. c. 9. 

© L, ii, Pedagog. p. 142. Sylb. 165. Venet. 

* L. ii. Peedagog. p. 144. Sylb. 169. Venet. 

* L. v. Strom. ὁ. 3. 

‘ L. iii. Strom. c. 16. 

δ᾽ L.iv. Strom. c. 21. 

" L. i. Strom. c.19., 1. v. Strom. c. 1. Paedagog., 1. i. p. 99. 
Sylb. and 120 Venet. 
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D.E.F.G. λαλων ἔμοι BapB.—, in 2Cor.xi. 3, likeD.E.G. 
avrov φϑαρη, Without ovrw*,and in Gal. iii. 19.,like D.F.G. 
éredy'. In Eph. iv. 9. it is rather Theodotus, than he, 
who omits pon, like D.E.F.G." But in Eph. iv. 13. 
it is only Clemens and G, which read ἐπιγνώσεως του 
Ozsov™. In Eph. iv. 19., he quotes πάσης πλεονεξίας °, 
in which D.E.F.G. agree with him, and at vers. 23, 24. 
where he reads ἀνανεουσϑε and éevdvoacd: ®, G coincides 
with him. In Phil. iii. 14., Clemens and G have avw 
KAnoewe ἐν Χριστῳ ἣ. In Col. i. 28. he reads διδασκοντες 
ἐν πασῃ copia’, aS D.E.F.G. In Col. 1. 26., he ap- 
pears to have had in his text for rove ἅγιοις avrov, the 
reading τοις ἀποστολοις αὐτου, although the present 
editions express the first. For he immediately draws 
this conclusion from the quotation, wore ἀλλα μεν ra 
μυστήρια τα ἀποκεκρυμμενα HEX EL των ἀποστολων Κ. Te r., 
which can only suit the reading τοις ἀποστολοις avrov ὃ, 
In Col. iii. 5., like F.G., he omits κακὴν ἵ, and Col. v. 
21. he reads παντα δὲ δοκιμαζετε", like D.E.F.G. &c. 
Yet it much more frequently happens, that he 
expresses the readings of D.E.F.G., when they are in 
unison with one or other of the MSS. A.B.C. Some- 
times also, when Clemens abandons them, Origen 


' Strom. |. i. 6. 16. 

k Strom. I. iii. 6. 11-14. 

1 Strom. 1.1. ο, 26. 

m Theodot. de doctr. Orient. c. 43, 

" Peedag. 1. i. p. 88. Sylb. 108. Venet., and 1. iv. Strom. c. 21., 
where Sylburgius has cited it, in opposition to the MSS, of Clemens, 
according to the éextus receptus, as he confesses in the note. 

° Cohortat. p. 54. Sylb. 70. Venet. 

P Peed. |. iii. p. 224, Sylb. 262. Venet. Strom, 1. iii. c 15, 

4 Peed. ]. i. p. 107. Sylb. 129. Venet. 

τ Strom. 1.1. 6.1, towards the end. 

» Strom. I. v. c. 10. 

¢ Strom. 1. ili. ὁ. 5. 

" Ped, ]. iii. p. 264, Sylb. 308. Venet. 
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steps into his place, and informs us by means of his 
agreement with them, that these MSS. are very like 
to the oldest Alexandrine text. An Egyptian ver- 
sion likewise, (viz. the Thebaic,) approaches very 
closely to these MSS. in the few fragments, which we 
have of it. 

Yet, although Clemens, taken on the whole, evi- 
dently inclines to them, he nevertheless differs from 
them in very considerable variations, and gives to us 
different readings, with which we no where else 
meet. I therefore will produce some examples, which 
consist of such long quotations, as could not well 
have been given memoriter, such as Gal. iii. 26., 
where he read thus, παντὲς yao υἷἱοι ἐστε δια TLOTEWC Θεου 
ἐν Χριστῳ Ἴησου *. Eph. vi. 9., εὖ ποιειτε τους οἰκητας ὕμων, 
ἀνιεντες THY ἀπειλην >. Eph. Vv. 95. οἱ ἀνδρες τας γυναικας 
τας ἑαυτων ἀγαπατωσαν, as at v. 22. where he had read 
with Codex A vroraccesSwoav*» At Rom. xii. 13. he 
changes the order, τὴν φιλοἕ.----διωκ.---ταῖς XO. τῶν ay. 
kow.—* Alsoin 1 Cor. i. 21. δια κηρυγματος THE μωριας 
cwoa”. In Rom. xv. 4. he is still more singular : καὶ 
TNC παρακλησεως τῶν yoapwy τὴν ἐλπιδα ἔχωμεν της παρα- 
κλησεως ; there is something in this, which we more 
easily conceive a citation from memory. But, 
this conjecture may be less allowed in 1 Thess. 
γι hs οἱ μεϑυοντες νυκτος μεϑυσκονται *, Some smaller 
readings also, which we briefly call to mind, 
are remarkable, e.g. Eph. 11. 8., where he now only 


x Peed. 1. i. p. 95-96. Sylb. 116. Venet. 
y Peed. 1, iii. p. 263. Sylb. 308. Venet. 
* Peed. 1. iii. ¢. 1. 

* Ped. |. iii. 964. 5. 309. Venet. 

> Strom.1. i.c. 18. 

© Strom. 1. iv. c. 5. 

4 Peed. |. ii. 186. S. 218. Venet. 
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omits the word φυσει; or 2 Cor. vi. 16., where for 
εἰπεν ὁ Ococ, he read εἰπεν ὁ roognrne®, τα. 

The MSS. D.E.F.G., therefore, might indeed 
exhibit a text nearly allied to the Alexandrine or 
Egyptian ; but their agreement is not sufficiently 
great to exhibit it with fulness. 

Had the migration of these MSS. to the West any 
influence on their text, and did it often cause a gloss 
and supposed emendation, which they formerly 
had not? I have no doubt on the subject: Ire- 
neeus, in the few places where the original Greek 
has survived, or where from the context and his 
inferences we can judge what he had in his copy 
of the Bible, concurs with the readings of these 
MSS. ; e. g. Rom. xi. 32., where he expresses zavra 
εἰς ἀπειϑειαν, as D. E. Ε΄. G.*; or Rom. v. 19., where he 
also reads ὑπακοὴης του ἕνος ἀνϑρωπου 8. with D. F.G.; 
also 1 Tim. i. 4., where both himself and D have 
oLKOOoMNY ", In1 Cor. xv. 56., he read που σου; Savare, TO 
vikoc; ποὺ cov, Yavare, τὸ κέντρον 5 he then comments 
upon the words, and the whole of his expositions 
are in favour of Savaroc alone’; so we also find it 
m D.E.F.G. In Gal. iii. 19. F.G., read τι οὐν. 
ὁ νομὸς των πραξεων ; ἐτέθη άχρις ...-, Where the com- 
mon text has τι οὖν ὁ νομος; των παραβασεων χαριν Even 
axo.c.... In Treneus it is quoted in the Latin only, 
as in F. G.; but when we consider his reasoning upon. 
it, it is evident that he had not yapw in his Bible, 
and very probable, that he read πραἕεων for παρα--. 
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We might still further establish it also, from the 
readings of Marcion, if indeed he composed his Apos- 
tolicon among the Westerns. The passage in 1 Cor. x. 
19., as he read it, or ἱεροϑυτον τι ἐστιν, ἡ εἰδωλοϑύυτον τι 
ἐστιν, approaches nearest to MSS. F.G. In 1 Cor. xv. 
50., he has simply expressed κληρονομήσειν οὐ δυνανται 
by ou κληρονομήσουσι, as F. Gi, and 2 Cor. v. 3. καὶ ἐκδυ- 
σαμενοι, οὐ γυμνοι, AS D.F.G. In the well-known pas- 
sage (Gal. li. 5.) οἷς οὐδὲ προς ὧραν εἰξαμεν, he omits the 
oc οὐδε, like Codex D. In Gal. v. 9., he read ro φυραμα 
dodo, aS D.E., and in Gal. v. 14. he has omitted ἐν 
τῳ before ayamnoac, as D.F.G. The readings appear 
again altogether in the Latin Fathers, as well as an- 
other reading of this Father (on account of which he 
has been censured) which no longer exists in any 
MS. It isin 1 Cor. xiv. 9., and to all appearance it is 
merely an ancient error of transcription: for he read 
δια Tov νομου instead of δια Tov vooc μου. From such 
copies indeed the Latin versions proceeded, which 
the Teachers of the Church used; yet shall we with 
difficulty be persuaded to reverse the case, and to 
assert, that Marcion interpolated his Apostolicon 
from the versions of the Latins, even if these were 
in existence. The Latin Fathers, in whom we again 
find these readings, are not simply from Italy alone, 
or Gaul, but principally from Africa, which is an ob- 
servation very important to the history of the text. 
All the readings in D. E. F. G., which do not occur 
in Clemens or Origen, are not simply on this account 
to be pronounced not of African origin. 

Even if we would attribute to the Westerns far too 
great a share in the condition of these MSS., we may 
very easily be directed right by the oldest Syriac 
version, which contains a considerable number of 
these uncommon readings, which are to be found in 
no copies, excepting in the MSS. D.E.F.G. 
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From all which, the following conclusion appears 
to me deducible that D.E.F.G. contain a very ancient 
text of the period of the κοινὴ exdoore,which very closely 
agreed with the Alexandrine and Egyptian, which 
passed westwards to the coast of Africa, and was 
afterwards introduced among the Latins in Italy and 
Gaul. 


SECTION XXXIII. 


Ir this be right, we might now produce some traits 
of these MSS. for the sake of forming the picture of 
the text in that age, in which it was most freely 
treated, as far as it relates to the Epistles of Paul. 

We might here begin with the agreeable remark, 
that the Epistles of the Apostle have not suffered 
so much, as the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Didactic writings, which were composed in a straight- 
forward succession of ideas, and which maintain 
their connexion by a close union of passages, do 
not so easily afford opportunity for the interpolations 
and glosses of others, and should they even be intro- 
duced, they must soon betray themselves by the in- 
terruptions which they cause. But historieal compo- 
sitions, which often stand isolated and free, and are 
united by no internal connection, afford an open field 
to greater as well as smaller insertions. 

The discrepancies of the cown ἐκδοσις in Syria, and 
of that in Africa, are not by far so great as in the 
historical writings: and here likewise the assertion, 
that the Syriac is somewhat purer than the western 
African, is in full force. 

1. The species of variations, which occur in Paul's 
Epistles, are in other respects nearly the same as in 
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the other writings. Hebraisms have been destroyed, 
e.g. Rom. xiii. 1., rasa ψυχη ἐξουσ.---ὑποτασσεσϑω, wDI 53 
which D.E.F.G. have thus altered, πασαις ἐξουσιας 

. « ὑποτασσεσϑε" in 2 Thess. 1. 8. ἐν πυρι φλογος; and wr, 
ἐν φλογι πυρος" Phil. ii. 14., χώρις γογγυσμων, α χώρις 
opync. 

2. A greater Grecian turn, a greater degree of ele- 
gance was given to harsher passages. Phil. iii. 13., 
ἐμαυτὸν ov λογιζομαι κατειληφοτα, F. G.; Gal. iv. 25., ἐν 
ΤΉ ᾽ἼἌραβις, ἢ συστοιχουσα.... δουλευει, Ὁ. F. G. Eph. 
il. 11. δια τουτο μνημονεύοντες ὑμεις, οἱ ποτε, Ε. G.; Col. 1, 
26., το μυστηριον τὸ ἀποκεκρυμμενον. ...vure δὲ paviowser. 
D.E., &e. 

3. A less common expression was exchanged for 
one more familiar. 2 Cor. xii. 18., ἠττηϑητε ὑπερ τας 
...noowsnte παρα... Ὁ. ἢ. Rom. iii. 9., προεχομεδα, 
D. G. προκατέχομεν TEOLOGOY | Rom. xii. 9., ἀποστυγουντες, 
G μισουντες. Or they at least wrote this on the margin, 
when they did not strike out the other. In Gal. iv. 
21., τὸν νόμον οὐκ axovere’ Some One wrote by the side 
of ἀκουετε,---αναγινωσκέτε, as it occurs in D. E.F.G. 
This substitution must be very old; for it was united 
in the third century with the original expression in 
a compound reading, as it appears in Origen’s 2nd 
book, 3rd §., against Celsus, οἱ τὸν νομὸν ἀναγινώσκοντες, 
τον νομὸν οὐκ ἀκουετε. It is pleasing to perceive the 
manner in which from one various reading soon a 
second proceeds, and a great one from a small one. 
This is the case in Col. ii. 15., where some one sub- 
stituted τὴν σαρκα for rac apxXac, as we may see it in 
F.G., or which seems to me more probable, that 
in transcribing THN=APKA—he changed it into 
TAZAPXA®: the translator of the Peschito found both 
readings marked in his copy, and united them with a 
third : τὴν σάρκα, τας apyac Kat ἐξουσιας. 

4. Some frequently inserted an expression, to elu- 
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cidate a passage which was somewhat obscure. In 
1 Cor. xii. 24., the passage appears to acquire more 
light, when ryuinc is added after χρειαν ἔχει; asin D. E. 
F. G. and the Peschito. In Phil. iii. 18., the Peschito 
inserts ἕτερως after περιπατουσι: in the same Epistle, 
iv. 18, F. and G. illustrate τὰ wap’ jac by adjoining 
πεμῴϑεντα, or Col. iv. 9. παντα ὑμιν γνωριουσι Ta ὧδε by 
adding zparroueva. So likewise F. and G. assist Gal. 
ὙΣ 24... by ὄντες after Χριστου, and by αὐτων after oaoka. 

5. They inserted into the text parallel passages, 
or readings, which had been written on the margin, 
from other Epistles. In Gal. iv. 17. after wa avrove 
ζηλουτε,---ζ(ηλουτε oe Ta Κρειττονα χαρισματα occurs in the 
MSS. Ὁ. E. F. G. from 1 Cor. xii. 31., and in 1 Tim. 
vi. 9. after raya, the addition του Διαβολου is trans- 
ferred from the same Epistle iii. 7. in D.F.G. F. G. 
after σπερμα cov, Rom. iv. 18. received the addition, 
we οἱ ἀστερες του οὐρανου, Kat TO ἄμμον THC ϑαλασσης, from 
the Old Testament (Gen. xxii. 17.) Various read- 
ings in the Lxx. likewise afforded materials for alter- 
ation, an example of which is in the Peschito, in 
Rom. ix. 25. και την nAenpevny, ἠλεημενην᾽ oY 1 Cor. ix. 
9, κημωσεις for φιμωσεις in D. F. G. 

6. A species of alteration still occurs in the 
Epistles, which is peculiar to them: viz. transposi- 
tions of constructions and words, which were pur- 
posely arranged to bring to an easier point of view 
the long periods or passages of the Apostle inter- 
rupted by parentheses, by means of another disposi- 
tion of them. In Rom. xvi. 3. the words, καὶ τὴν κατ᾽ 
oikov avtwy ἐκκλησιαν, Which were separated by the 
whole parenthesis, οἵτινες as far as των ἐθνων from the 
principal subject, were transferred to them from 
verse 5, and were joined to συνεργ. pov ἐν Χριστῳ Inaou 
in Ὁ. E. F.G. In 2 Cor. xii. 21., where πρὸς ὑμας 
were disjoined from ἐλθόντα μὲ by the words TATELVWON 
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ὁ Θεὸς μου by means of a very harsh arrangement of 
words, they were united in the MSS. Ὁ. E. F. G. In 
1 Cor. xiv. 34. Paul interrupts the admonitions re- 
specting prophetic gifts, by the well-known command- 
ment,that women should be silent in the Church ; and 
then, having enjoined this by means of two paren- 
theses, he reverts at v. 37. to prophesying. These 
rapid transitions divert the reader’s mind from a 
consecutive chain of ideas, and render it very diffi- 
cult to the unpractised again to find the connection: 
hence, the MSS. Ὁ. E. F. G. separated the passages in 
v. 34, 35.. at γυναῖκες ὕμων as far as ἐν exkAnowa Aadew 
from their ancient context, and placed them after v. 
40. following κατα ταξιν γινεσϑω. 

Lastly, no one can be surprised, that the text in 
its passage to the Latins should have sometimes 
suffered from inadequate copyists and unskilful 
eorrectors. In Eph. v. 5. ὃς ἐστιν εἰδωλολατρης--- 
some one wishing to accommodate the Greek to 
the Latin termination Jdololatra wrote it o¢ ἐστιν 
εἰδωλολατρεια, until ὃς was at length changed into ὁ, as 
it stands in F. G. or Gal. il. 7. πεπιστευμαι ro εὐαγγελιον 
ereditum est mihi Evangelium, wemorevrat μοι to evay- 
γέλιον, F. G. and Phil. 1y. 3. γνησιε, γερμανε, συζυγε. 
BiG; 

Which of our MSS. of the κοινη ἐκδοσις has a 
more ancient text, I think it very difficult to deter- 
mine; although D. E. were not subjected to so 
many alterations, as F.G. Yet, in my opinion, it is 
more than barely probable, that a great portion of 
those additions and alterations, which were made in 
Codex D. ἃ secundd mani, were taken from G. or F., 
or rather had been derived from an older MS., from 
which the western Librarit prepared the transcripts 
Ἐς and G. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 


We should now come in due order to the Ca- 
tholic Epistles: but no MS. of them has survived, 
which has preserved the text of the κοινη ἐκδοσις. 
Some of them, indeed, were frequently quoted by 
the ancients: Clemens Alexandrinus has in different 
places cited nearly half of the first Epistle of Peter’, 
whence we perceive that there much has also hap- 
pened to these Epistles, e.g. 1 Pet. 11]. 1. οἵτινες ἀπειϑοι 
τῳ λογῳ, and vo. την ἐν λογῳ ayyny ἀναστροφην, ivis. ὃ 
παρεληλυῆως χρόνος TO βουλημα των ἐθνων κατειργασδαι, 
lil. 16. iva ἐν ῳ καταλαλεισῶε, καταισχυνῆωσιν οἱ ἐπηρεαζον- 
τες τὴν καλὴν ἀναστροφὴν ὑμων ev Χριστῳ, κ. τ. λ., Or Jude 
ν. 5. ort ὁ Θεος ἁπαξἕ ἐκ yne Αἰγυπτου λαον σωσας, and v. 
7. ὑπο ζοφον ἀγριων ἀγγελων ™, from whence ἅγιων ἀγγε- 
λων, and Sanctorum angelorum in the old Latin ver- 
sions afterwards arose. Yet all these quotations will 
probably only inform us, that the fate of these 
Epistles may have been nearly the same as those of 
Paul's, without further declaring to us the particular 
occurrences, which they may have experienced. 
We have to expect greater explanations concerning 
them from the Thebaic version, if ever it shall be 
executed as it deserves. 


SECTION XXXV. 


Tuer same chance happened to the Apocalypse : 
no MS. of it likewise has been saved which makes us 
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acquainted with its fate in the first period. What 
however we know of it from other quarters, is very 
satisfactory. The κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, as we find it in the 
hands of the western teachers of this period, es- 
pecially of those who lived farther within the third 
century, when it had reached the boundaries of its 
circulation among the Greeks, must have expressed 
the strong oppositions to the Apocalypse in the 
strongest manner, if it were exposed tothem. But, 
if we consider this treatise, as it is quoted by Tertul- 
lian, and by Cyprian, who lived much later, it cannot 
be contradicted, that in part a very mild fate happened 
to it, in comparison with that among other people. 

Its peculiar obscurity was, probably, one of the 
causes, which deprived many of the wish of glossing 
upon it, nor did the harsh accusations, which for a 
long time were raised against it, and the suspicion 
of spuriousness founded on these, contribute less to 
secure it from much detriment. It was but little 
read, and it was owing to this neglect, that it was in 
a better state, than those books to which the industry 
and application of many had been prejudicial. 

The treatise of Hippolytus on Christ and Anti- 
christ, which we certainly have reason to account 
genuine, is well adapted to elucidate our asser- 
tion. In it some chapters are extensively quoted, 
and the various readings which occur in it, can 
therefore afford to us an idea of the state of the 
whole. 

In it we meet with slight transpositions, trifling 
differences in the flexion of words, and other dissi- 
milarities of this kind: as to remarkable additions 
or alterations, we can only point out these, Apoc. xi. 
5. ϑελησει adiux.—and πυρ ἐξελευσεται :—at v. 7. he inserts 
the words τὸν δρομον αὐτων, καὶ before τὴν μαρτυριαν 
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αὐτου". In Apoc. xii. 16. he reads ὀφις for δρακων 
after ἐβαλεν : ---- at v. 17. pera των ἁγιων, for pera 
τῶν Aorwv®. Apoc. xvii. 7. he introduces τοῦ ϑηριου 
before TOU BacraZovroc :—yv. 14. και βασιλευς των βα- 
σιλευοντων ἐστι. Apoc. XViil. 2. ἰσχυρα φωνι μεγαλῃ es 
v. 13. he adds after προβατα,----καὶ τραγους : Vv. 19. for 
tyuornroc he makes use of miornroc, and v. 20. for ot 
ἅγιοι he uses οἱ ἀγγελοι . The most considerable 
variation occurs at the commencement of the 21st 
ch., which he thus begins: καὶ cidov onpeov peya Kat 
ϑαυμαστον, γυναικα περιβεβλημενην τον ἥλιον, K. Te r 13 
Of this description are the passages, in which the 
illustrious pupil of Ireneus differs most widely from 
the common text, and also varies from the MSS. 
which are known. If we consider the copiousness 
of his Apocalyptical citations, and these unimportant 
variations, which distinguish them, we cannot com- 
plain of the boldness and presumption, with which 
the Apocalypse was treated in the epoch of the κοινη 


ἐκδοσις. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT.—THE SECOND EPOCH. 
SECTION XXXVI. 


Tuts could not however long continue :—unless 
some fortunate undertaking had introduced order into 
the text, and placed limits to this licentiousness, within 
two centuries it would have been involved in a con- 
fusion beyond all precedent. It was perceived, that 


" S. Hippolyt. Demonst. de Christo et Antichristo, c. 47. 
o Ibm. c. 60. 

P Ibm. c. 37, 38. 

4 Ibm. c. 41, 42. 

® Ibm. c. 60. 
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this was the proper time, and the wish for a re- 
vision of the text was so general, that three indivi- 
duals in different countries devoted themselves to 
this employment. And the benefit, which the 
Christian schools experienced from it, was actually 
so great, they have not deserved that forgetful- 
ness, to which their noble labours have been con- 
signed. 

If the name of Origen be again occasionally men- 
tioned in the criticism of the New Testament, yet is 
not his fame so solitary and peculiar, as to be with- 
out rivals. Hesychius and Lucian followed his steps, 
emulous of obtaining a portion of his fame from a 
juster age. 

These were the three, who about the middle of 
the third century and immediately afterwards, at- 
tempted an emendation of the text and prepared 
new editions or recensions. That is, they collated 
several of the best and more ancient MSS., which 
were in their neighbourhood, to ascertain by this 
process, what in later times had been added to some 
of them, what had been changed or omitted in indi- 
vidual copies, and how far they agreed in an uniform 
text, which might be received, as a rule. 

Hesychius had his department in Egypt. In this 
country and its metropolis his emendation obtained 
the public and ecclesiastical sanction*®. The other 
circumstances of his life are entirely unknown: pro- 
bably he is the person mentioned by Eusebius 
among the Egyptian Bishops, who perished in the 
persecution of Diocletian ἡ. 


* Alexandria et Egyptus ejus opus amplexi sunt. Hier. Pref: in 
Par. et L. ii. adv. Ruffin. c. 26. 

t Euseb. Hist. Eccl. L. vii. c. 15. Fabric. Bib. Greec. L. iv. c. 
13. Hamb. 
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Lucian, surnamed the Martyr, famed for his acu- 
men, and particularly for his knowledge of Biblical 
- literature, was a Presbyter of Antioch in Syria. He 
perished at Nicodemia in the persecution of Maxi- 
min", or, as others say, under Maximinian and 
Diocletian, and had his tomb at Helenopolis in Bi- 
thynia. 

His emendation was adopted from Syria, all over 
Asia Minor, it extended beyond the Bosphorus, and 
was received in Thrace, and at Byzantium, the sub- 
sequent metropolis of the Roman empire. His au- 
thority was so extensive, so many countries vene- 
rated his edition, that on account of the wide range 
of territory over which it prevailed, it was some- 
times figuratively called the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, or some- 
times, by way of change, Lucranus *. 

The accounts collected on this subject from an- 
tiquity next refer to the emendation of the Old 
Testament, which Lucian and Hesychius under- 
took : but, as they also executed that of the New, as 
we know from the same sources, it may be easily 
perceived, that both the one and the other, viz. their 
entire Biblical Codex, had a like fate and a like re- 
ception. 

Although these two editions, and that of Origen 
likewise, were publicly approved far and wide in 
Africa and Asia, and in the south-eastern regions of 
Europe, and although, as Jerome says, the Christian 
world split itself into these three varying parties, 


“ Constantinopolis usque ad Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exem- 
plaria probat. Hieron. Preef. in Paralip. L. ii. adv. Ruff. 3. 26. 

* Illud breviter admoneo, ut sciatis aliam esse Editionem, quam 
Origenes et Casareensis Eusebius, omnesque Greciz tractatores 
κοινὴν, id est, communem appellant, atque vulgatam, et que ἃ ple- 
risque nunc Lucianus dicitur, Hieron. Ep. c. 6. ad Sunniam et 
Fretell. ἢ. 2. 
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and altercated about them’, yet, the westerns re- 
mained steadfast to the established text, particularly 
with respect to the New Testament, and if they 
indeed, or rather Jerome, more indulgently pre- 
ferred the edition of Origen, they were so much the 
more decisive opponents of the recensions of Lucian 
and Hesychius *, charging them with ill-conducted 
criticism, which they hoped to establish from the 
versions, which existed before those recensions. 
And indeed if these and the Latin versions in 
particular were received as a standard, the decision 
in favour of an emended text could not turn out 
more favourably than it has here. 

When therefore Pope Gelasius for the first time 
drew up an index librorum prohibitorum, the editions 
also of Lucian and Hesychius came into this catalogue 
in these harsh terms: THE GosPELs, wHIcH LUCIAN 
AND wHicH HESYCHIUS HAVE FALSIFIED, ARE APO- 
CRYPHAL*. Thus, the westerns, almost eternally 
referred to the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, and On no account could 
a recension find access to them. 

But, to return :—the emendation of Origen pre- 
vailed in Palestine, in the middle provinces between 
the tract occupied by those of Lucian and Hesychius’. 


* Totusque orbis hac inter se trifarié varietate compugnat. Ady. 
Ruffin. L. ii. c. 27. 

* De Novo nunc loquor ΤΈΘΤΑΜΕΝΤΟ “ " " -hoc certe, cum in nostro 
Sermone discordat, et in diversos rivulorum tramites ducit, uno de 
fonte queerendum. Preetermitto eos codices, quos a Luciano et Hesychio 
nuncupatos paucorum hominum asserit perversa contentio, quibus 
utique nec in toto veteri Instrumento post Septuaginta Interpretes 
emendarye quid licuit, nec in Novo profuit emendasse, cum multarum 
Gentium linguis Scriptura ante translata doceat, falsa esse, que 
addita sunt. Hieron. in Ep. ad Damasum. 

* Decret. Pars 1. distinct. xv. ὃ. 27. Evangelia, que falsavit 
Lucianus, apocrypha, evangelia, que falsavit Hesychius, apocrypha. 

» Mediz inter has provinciz Paleestinos codices legunt, quos ab 
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Those who would exclusively confine his merit to 
the Old Testament, have forgotten that Jerome ap- 
pealed to Origen’s MSS. in the Gospels and Epistles “. 

If we would acquaint ourselves with his recension 
from his own writings, we should meet but with bad 
success. He himself has not indeed made much 
use of it, and it was probably the last work of his 
mortal undertakings. His commentaries on Matthew 
were composed in his extreme old age; in these, as 
we have seen, he complains of the sad state of the 
Gospels in the different MSS., and speaks with 
pleasure of his emendation of the Old Testament ; 
but he is conscious of no merit with respect to the 
New, although indeed, it is a question, to which this 
immediately relates, where he must have spoken of 
his recension, if it had already been completed. 
The old Latin translator of this work here quotes 
the words of Origen, where he speaks of his emenda- 
tion of the Lxx by means of Obeli and Asterisks, in the 
following way: BuT I pip NoT BELIEVE, THAT I couLD 
UNDERTAKE ANY THING SIMILAR IN THE COPIES OF 
THE NEw TESTAMENT WITHOUT RISK‘. It can be 
but of little importance, whether what he here says, 
existed or not in the Greek; since, that which we 
might probably learn from it, is indeed contained in 
Origen’s other assertions, and as circumstantially 
contained in them, as it has been declared by the 
Latin translator. 


Origene elaboratos..... Hier. adv. Ruff. L. ii. c. 26. Of the Πα- 
λαιστιναιον εὐαγγελιον the Scholia of the MSS. on Mark xvi. 8. 
apud Birch et Griesbach speak. Symb. Crit. P. 1. p. 101. 

© Hieronym. Commentar. in Matt. xxiv. 36. et in Epist. ad Galat. 
iii. 1. 

ἃ Origenes, Tom. xv. in Matt. vol. iii. de la Rue, p. 671. In ex- 
emplaribus autem Novi Testamenti hoc ipsum me posse facere sine 
periculo non putavi. 
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Hence also arises Origen’s looseness in his Biblical 
text, which could not have been the case, if he had 
had a fixed and invariable standard by means of a 
recension : hence it arises, that he so often agrees in 
considerable variations with the xown ἐκδοσις, and has 
so many readings of Codex D. But, if he sometimes 
exhibits a text, which is vastly purer than that in D, 
we should call to mind, that Origen had several 
MSS. before him, that in his writings he frequently 
collated several ;—a conduct which rendered parti- 
cular corruptions easily obvious to him and de- 
fended his quotations from them. From this conduct 
that, which an illustrious scholar has observed, must 
have taken place, viz. that on the whole, he ap- 
proximates himself more to the MS. L*. For, if we 
remove the greater variations from D,a text appears 
very like to that of Codex L. 

We may remark generally, that Origen in his 
commentaries upon John, had before him a good 
and well-preserved Alexandrine text. But, after his 
departure from Alexandria, this book was of no 
further service to him. In his subsequent writings, 
we perceive him following a text, at one time more, 
at another less formed, and allied to D. 

Besides these three men memorable in criticism, 
the name also of Pierius has remained in honourable 
memory, on account of his services to the New Tes- 
tament. His addiction to the study of the Bible, and 
his acumen procured to him the surname of the 
younger Origen’. Yet, it appears, that he rather 
had a considerable share in Origen’s emendation 
and its circulation, than that he undertook a recen- 
sion of his own; for, Jerome so connects the MSS. 


* Griesbach. Symbol. Critic. T. i. p. cxxiiii—exxvii. 
* Euseb. Hist. Eccl, L. vii. c. 29. Hieronym. de Script. Eccl. 
v. Pierius. 
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of Pierius and Origen, that we must believe them to 
have contained one and the same text °. 

The New Testament also of Pamphilus, the es- 
tablisher of the library at Caesarea, was once in no 
common estimation: he had frequently distributed 
it among the faithful, that they might become better 
acquainted with its contents". A copy, written with 
his own hand, was for a long time preserved in the 
library, which he had established’. But, as it is well 
known, in the Old Testament, he was only the 
editor of Origen, who carefully edited the Septua- 
gint from the Hexapla, and thus made the labour 
of this industrious man generally useful‘; he also 
transcribed himself all his other works, which in 
number and extent constituted a vast mass of la- 
bour, and proved himself in every thing a zealous 
venerator of Origen'. Consequently, the copies of 
Pamphilus, all circumstances considered, are no more 
than transcripts of Origen’s recension, which are de- 
serving of particular regard, from having proceeded 
from the hand of so illustrious a teacher. 

Or—probably, Origen did not live to edite his 
Emendation, since he entered upon it at the latter 
part of his life :—did it then first come to light by 
means of Pierius, and was it still more extended by 
Pamphilus? Or—did one of them edite it without 
the critical marks? striking out, without hesitation, 


& Hieron. Comm. in Matt. xxiv. 36. In quibusdam Codicibus 
additum est neque filius, cum in Grecis et maxime Adamantii et 
Pierii Codicibus hoc non habeatur adscriptum. 

» Euseb. Hist. Eccl. L. vi. c. 32. Hieron. de Script. Eccl. et L. 
il. adv. Ruffin. c. 9. unde et multos codices preeparabat, ut, cium ne- 
cessitas poposcisset, volentibus largiretur. 

* Montfaueon. Biblioth. Coislin. pi 262. 

k Eichhorn’s Intr. to the N. Test. P. 1. 6. ii. 8. 172. Hieron. 
L. ii. adv. Ruffin. c. 27. 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. L. vii. c. 32. Hier. Ser. Ec. v. Pamphilus. 
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that which he by means of an obelus had marked as 
suspicious, and receiving without hesitation, that 
which he had recognized by an asterisk to be ge- 
nuine 3 

Lastly, in the fourth century Apollinaris, Bishop 
of Laodicea in Syria, composed also a recension : 
probably, it was a mere version. Whatever it was, 
Jerome characterizes it, as a compilation under- 
taken laudably but with little judgment”. If we 
pass this judgment on his labours on the New Tes- 
tament, we may expect nothing striking: neverthe- 
less, a Scholion of a Parisian MS. on John vii. 53. to 
Vili. 12. seems to speak of copies of Apollinaris’. 
Yet this might be understood of his poetical version 
of the Gospels. 


THE RECENSION OF HESYCHIUS. 


SECTION XXXVII. 


Some preparations were now made for entering 
upon the overgrown field of critical documents, for 
examining them one by one, appreciating their value, 
and arranging them in their classes; a mighty project, 
if it be conceived without limitation. It had ceased 
to be possible to perfectly accomplish this in their 
full extent: for many of them were only collated in 
individual passages, many only in part, many not 
with due care; and some probably would be un- 


m Lib, ii. adv. Ruffin. c. 33. qui bono quidem studio, sed non se- 
cundum scientiam de omnibus translationibus in untim vestimentum 
pannos assuere conatus est. 

"za ὠβελισμενα ἐν τισιν ἀντιγραφοις ov κεινται, οὐδε ᾿Απολ- 
λιναριῳ᾽ ἐν τοις ἀρχαιοις ὅλα κεινται. Richard Simon, Histoire Crit. 
du Texte du Nouv. Test. c. xi. p. 146, 
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worthy of this consideration and labour. We can 
therefore only adduce those documents, which are 
particularly well executed, and on account of their 
age and correctness require a peculiar attention, and 
declare their character in the most decisive manner: 
the others may then be added to them according to 
time and merit. 

Let us now first seek for the Egyptian recension, 
since for many reasons it is the easiest to be found. 
That recension, which had the authority of the 
Church in Alexandria and Egypt, must be expressed 
in the works of the Fathers of that country. But 
these follow the text, which has reached us in MSS. 
B. C. and L. B. is the famous Vatican N. 1209. 
C.is MS. N. 9. in the National library, called also that 
of Ephrem Syrus ; L. is marked N. 62. in the same 
library, all of which in their proper place, we shall 
more diffusely describe. 

The quotations of Athanasius, in those works, 
which by common consent are attributed to him, on 
the whole, represent this text ; as well as the writings 
of the monks Marcus and Macarius, of Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes, and Cyril, Archbishop of Alexandria. I 
have satisfied myself on the point by actual collation : 
but, here I cannot lay down proofs obtained by long 
research, yet I must in regard to the last call to 
mind, that his Biblical MS. is here and there dis- 
figured by extraneous additions and interpolations. 

But without referring to the proofs to which I 
have appealed, this must be evident from its origin, 
the infallible signs of which the text of these three 
MSS. bears with it; then, it will be admitted (for 
which assertion I have already justified myself) that 
D expresses the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, principally of Alexandria 
and Egypt, so that we need be no longer in difficulty 
concerning the native country of these three MSS. 
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or rather of their text. They are evidently only cor- 
rected copies of this κοινὴ ἐκδοσις. 

The Coptic version also was composed from MSS. 
of the country, yet it is known also to be a true 
companion of this illustrious document, which has 
here been adduced, as an Egyptian recension. 

They therefore actually contain the recension of 
Hesychius, and might now develope to us in colla- 
tion with the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, from which they proceed, 
the critical conduct, which he had prescribed to 
himself. We see at first, that he removes the greater 
interpolations, which were inserted from the Har- 
monies, the Apocrypha, or the parallel passages of 
the Old and New Testament, and that he has brought 
back the peculiar words of the Evangelists, which in 
many instances were thrown together, to their right 
authors. Besides, he has rejected many glosses and 
Scholia; what had been introduced from the Lec- 
tionaries, he has often felicitously expunged, and 
again restored lost sentences. These and many like 
errors, which we have observed in the xown exdoorc, 
as a diligent critic he has endeavoured to remedy. 

Yet could he not obliterate a host of minor and 
very evident traces of the copies, from which he 
worked ; much even remains, notwithstanding his 
emendations, which appears not to have deserved 
this forbearance, partly from Lectionaries, partly 
from parallel passages; probably, he might have 
been able to bring back and restore many omissions, 
which are in his recension, and still oftener to destroy 
a gloss on them, which now we cannot easily detect. 
But, I have only said, this appears to be the case ; for 
more confidently to assert this accusation, we must 
even in detail clear the whole history of the text. 

However we meet in it with readings, which we 
in vain seek in Codex D; but, since he has adopted 
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them, they must certainly be substantiated by other 
MSS. Of this sort is in Matt. xxvil. 49. after σωσον 
avrov, the addition in B.C. L. and the Coptic ver- 
sion, ἀλλος λαβων λογΧην; ἡνυξἕεν αὐτου τὴν πλευραν, 
και ἐἕηλϑεν ὑδωρ καὶ αἷμα, or the transposition in 
Mark x. 84. καὶ ἐμπτυσουσιν αὐτῳ, Kat μαστιγωσουσιν 
avrov, or in Luke vi. 48. for τεϑεμελ" . .«πετραν, the 
passage Sta to KaAwe οἰκοδομεισϑαι αὐτην ; also, in Mark 
x. 49. where instead of εἰπεν avrov φωνηϑηναι in B.C. L. 
and the Coptic, this variation occurs, εἰπεν, φωνησατε 
avrov, which two last readings Thomas of Charkel 
found in his old Alexandrine MS. 

Moreover, the observation is particularly remark- 
able, which acquaints us with a critical principle of 
this individual, which he took from profane litera- 
ture, and applied unfortunately to the New Testa- 
ment. For, it appears, that he had prescribed to 
himself a law to prefer the more elegant and pure, in 
reference to Greek Syntax, to the harsher and Helle- 
nistic reading, wherever he found it. For example, 
in Mark xii. 21., for ἀπέθανεν, καὶ οὐδὲ αὐτος adnke 
σπερμα, he chose azeJavev μη καταλιπὼν σπερμα, the 
phraseology of which is more elegant. In Mark x. 51. 
in B.C.L., τι σοι ϑελεις ποίησω, ΟΥ̓ John XVi. 22.., νυν μὲν 
λυπην ἔχετε. In Luke v. 36., the passage has a better 
turning, ore οὐδεὶς ἐπίβλημα ἀπο ἱματιου καινου σχισας ἐπι- 
βαλλει.... δῃᾷ Luke xxi. 36., is expressed less 
Judaically, wa κατισχύυσητε ἐκφυγεῖν, oY XXili. 42., oray 
ἐλϑῃς εἰς τὴν βασιλειαν σου, Οἵ XXIll. 40, ἐπιτιμων αὑτῳ 
ἔφη; &c. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, one of these MSS. de- 
parts from Codex L, which only contains the Gos- 
pels, but another (A or ALEX. Mus. Britann.) com- 
pensates for its departure, whence we have asc, 
which in this book represent Hesychius’s edition. 
To these may be added a MS., which Euthalius, the 
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Alexandrian deacon, examined and stichometrically 
divided ; or, to speak more correctly, a transcript of 
one such exemplar. This MS. is marked in Wetstein 
and Griesbach, Acts n. 40., and has been extracted 
by Zacagni in the monumentis ineditis. Here also 
Codex I, or Mose. S. Synod. n. CCCLXXX asserts a 
pre-eminent rank, which contains the whole New 
Testament, after another recension, and is only 
written after the Alexandrine copy in the Acts of the 
Apostles, also Cod. Urbino Vatican, n. 367. apud 
Birch. It appears to me, that here may likewise 
be classed Cod. Collegii novi Oxon.—apud Mill. 
nov. 1.—apud Wetstein and Griesbach, 36. 

If we would bring in array before us, the various 
descriptions of errors which the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις has ad- 
mitted in this book more particularly, and then com- 
bine together with it the text of these MSS., we 
might thus probably compute, what the emendator 
avoided in this book, and what he principally did. 
By such a comparison, we shall be in a certain degree 
able to perceive, how from the confused text of the 
MSS. D.E. and those like to them, the better formed 
text of the MSS. A.B.C. and their fellows, which is 
purified from foreign excrescences, was developed. 

In the Catholic Epistles, the MSS. A.B.C. conti- 
nue, as well as the Euthalian MS. 40., and Birch’s 
Urbino-Vat. 867, to express the emendation of He- 
sychius. But here Codex I forsakes us, and passes 
over to its own particular recension. 

In the Epistles of the Apostle Paul, A.B.C. are 
likewise the chief documents of Hesychius’s text. 
The Euthalian Codex agrees with them, which in 
Paul’s Epistles is marked in Wetstein and Griesbach 
n. 46. The Urbino-Vat. 367., which was in the pre- 
ceding parts its faithful companion, is here unfaith- 
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ful, and fluctuates between two texts : hence another 
is added, viz. Colbert. 2844, now n. 14., which has 
been examined de novo by Griesbach, and after him 
again collated by Begtrupp, whose extracts Birch has 
published after his collection of various readings in 
the Apocalypse. In Wetstein and Griesbach it bears 
the mark 17. 

In this part also we may be easily convinced, that 
the revised text was composed from MSS. which had 
an uncommon resemblance to MSS. D.E. and F.G. 
This will hereafter be evident, when we extract some 
specimens from the particular recensions, and place 
one against the other. 

We have the Apocalypse according to Hesychius’s 
edition in the MSS. A.C. The Codex B or Vatican. 
1209. does not extend so far, and the MS. which in 
the Apocalypse now bears the mark B, does not be- 
long to it. But another Vatican MS., marked 
number 579., which Birch has collated, although, as 
is the case with more modern MSS., it contains 
many heterogeneous readings, decisively declares 
itself on the side of A.C. 

To these also Vindob. Ces. in Supplement. Kollaru 
n. xxvi. is strikingly similar, even though it bears 
some traces of later times: it has been collated by 
Professor Alter. We might add to these two other 
MSS. in this library, if the numerous alterations to 
which they were exposed, made the analogy less 
doubtful. 

Lastly, the Apocalypse, which appears at the end 
of the often quoted Euthalian Codex, and is called 
in Millius Petav. 3.,in Wetstein and Griesbach Apoc. 
12. is far from being sufficiently known. But accord- 
ing to the specimens, which Birch has given in the 
Prolegomena to the collection of various readings in 
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the Apocalypse, and to judge from the other citations 
of Millius, it expresses, although not without more 
recent alterations, the text of the copies A.C. 


THE RECENSION OF LUCIAN. 
SECTION XXXVIII- 


ANOTHER recension is contained in MSS. E.F.G. 
H.S.V.and 04, viz. inregard to the Gospels, of which 
we must speak in the first place. All are written in 
capital letters, in the uncial character. The first is a 
very beautiful MS. in the library at Basle, num. B. vi. 
21; the other F once belonged to Johann Borcel, the 
Dutch embassador at the English court. The MSS. 
G and H of the Gospels were brought from the East 
by Erasmus Seidel, and afterwards came into the 
possession of John Christopher Wolf, of Hamburg ; 
the first of them is now in the British Museum, 
Harleian MSS. 5084. The MS. S isn. 354. in the 
Vatican library, collated by Birch, and V is in the 
library of the Holy Synod at Moscow, a beautiful 
MS., with which Mattheei first made us correctly ac- 
quainted. By him also the MSS. ὁ and & were col- 
lated, two valuable Evangeliaria, the first of which 
is in the same library, n. xliii., the other in the 
library of the press of the Holy Synod, n. xii. 

Were we here inclined to mention also the more 
modern MSS., which are written in cursive charac- 
ters, this list would be considerably enlarged ; a great 
part of those, which Matthzi collated at Moscow, the 
majority in Birch and Alter, also the greater number 
in Mill and Wetstein, are of this family. Yet, a sub- 
division may here take place, for this recension, after 
it had suffered somewhat in the course of time, 
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was probably examined and revised by some one. 
But this incidental remark is only an hypothesis, 
which I cannot here illustrate without descending 
into tedious particulars. 

The basis of this recension is the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, as it 
was read in Syria. If this assertion be correct, as 
we shall soon find it to be, we are no longer in the 
dark respecting its country and author. It must 
have originated in Syria, and then it would be the 
recension of Lucian, Presbyter of Antioch, which was 
circulated from thence as far as Constantinople and in 
Thrace: we recognize it in the Constantinopolitan 
teachers, e. g. in Theophylact, although his text be 
no longer in a positive state of purity. 

We have cited above some remarkable readings, 
which characterize the most ancient text in Syria, 
and the Egyptian books, before and after Hesy- 
chius, and did not even occur in the versions of 
this country. These, the number of which we might 
here considerably augment, we again meet in the 
great family of MSS., which we have adduced 
for the emendation of Lucian, since in them are 
Matt. vi. 13., ore σου ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεια και ἡ δυναμις, Kat ἡ 
Sofa, εἰς τους αἰωνας. F.G.8S.V. bh (here the MSS. 
E.H. are defective) Matt. xx. 22., μελλω tive"... καὶ 
ro βαπτισμα, ὁ ἔγω βαπτιζομαι, βαπτισθηναι, and vers. 23., 
και TO βαπτ. 0 ἔγω βαπτ. .... βαπτισϑησεσϑε, E. H. Ss. V. 
Here indeed F.G. are defective, and ὦ ὦ are silent, 
but we might easily replace their testimony by some 
dozen others. Mark vi. 11., εἰς μαρτ. αὐτοις----ἀμην λέγω 
ὑμιν, ἀνεκτότερον ἐσται Σοδομοις, ἡ Lomopporc ἐν ἡμερᾳ κρι- 
σεως, ἡ Ty πόλει ἐκεινῇ. E. F.G.H.S.V. ὁ ἃ; Matt. 
ΧΗ]. 14., της ἔρημωσεως, ---τὸ βηϑεν ὑπο Δανιηλ του προφη- 
του, ἢ. Ε. α. Η.5.. δὰ; Luke iv. 18., ἀπεσταλκε με 
“--ἰασασϑαι Tove συντετριμμένους τὴν καρδιαν 5 Luke x. 22., 
Kal στραφεις προς τοὺς μαϑητας εἰπε; John i. 27. ὁ ὀπισω 
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μου ἐρχομενος---ὁς ἔμπροσϑεν μου γέγονεν ; Johny. 16., οἱ 
Ἰουδαιοι---καὶ ἐζητουν avrov ἀποκτειναι; John vi. 22., εἰ 
μη ἐν----ἔκεινο εἰς ὁ ἀνεβησαν οἱ μαϑηται αὑτου: also John 
Vi. 69., cu εἰ ὃ υἷος του Θεου ζωντος. If here and there in 
these passages, one of the testimonies be omitted, as 
F, which has not been collated in John, and bh, 
which are silent in John v. 16. and vi. 22., as is also 
the case with / in John i. 27., we might without he- 
sitation pass them over; since a host of other MSS. 
of this family would also certify us, that these cha- 
racteristic readings of the cown ἐκδοσις In Syria be- 
longed also to this recension, and were peculiar to it. 

The deduction of this text from the copies of the 
κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, aS it was read in Syria, cannot better be 
rendered obvious to us, than by citing the next best 
passage from the Gospels, and comparing it with the 
Peschito. On this occasion it cannot be unaccept- 
able to see the two recensions in parallel columns, 
viz. that of Lucian and that of Hesychius, and then 
to consider the relation of the last to Codex D, and 
without labour to observe how many of its peculiari- 
ties remained in the recension, which is derived from 
it and MSS. like it. For this purpose we select the 
fourth chapter of Mark. 


HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 
1. ovvayerau BCL. συνηχ ϑη. 
ὀχλος πλειστος BCL. ὀχλος Todve. 
εἰς το πλοιον ἐμβαντα BCLD. ; ra pita εἰς Te πλρίην, 
γῆς ἦσαν BCL. γῆς nv. Syr. 
0. και Ore ἀνετειλεν ὃ ἡλιος ~BCLD. Syr. ἡλιου δὲ avarethayroc. 
8. ἀλλα Exec... BCL. ἄλλο eres... Syr. 
avEavopevov BCLD. avéavoyvra 
10. και Ore BCLD. ore δε. Syr. 
ἠρωτων BCL. ἠρωτησαν. 


τας παραβολας BCL. τὴν παραβολὴν. Syr. 
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HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 


§ υμιν δεδοται γνωναιτο 


11. ὕμιν ro μυστήριον δεδοται BL. Copt. ) μυστήριον. Syx, 


12, ἀφεϑὴ αὐτοις BCL. Mages Sn aie τᾷ ἀμαρ- 
τηματα. Syr. 
15. εὐϑυς BCL. εὐϑεως. 
- ᾿ 
ἐν αὐτοις (εἰς avrouc B) CL. ; εἶ ΤῊ καρδιαις αὐτων. 
yr. 
16. εὐϑυς BCL. εὐϑεως. 
18. και ἄλλοι εἰσιν BCL. και οὗτοι εἰσιν. Syr. 
ἀκουσαντες BCLD. ακουοντες. 
19, του αἰωνος BCLD. Tov aiwyoc τουτου. Syr. 
20. Kae ἐκεινοι εἰσιν BCL. και οὗτοι εἰσιν. Syr. 
22. éay μὴ BCL. ὁ éay μη. 


24. ὑμιν και προστεϑήσεται ὕμιν BCL. ὑμιν τοῖς «ακουουσι. 


ὕμιν καὶ προστεϑησεται 


Syr. 
28. avrouarn ἣ γη BCL. avroparn yap ἡ γη-. Syr. 
30. πως ὁμοιωσ. ... BCL. τινι ὁμοιωσ oe ee 
31. μικροτερον BLD. μικροτερος 
32. μειζων (μειζον) παντων bcp Syr. pina 8 των λαχανων 
των λαχάνων μειζων. 

ἐ 3 ὑτου. 
34. τοις ἰδιοις μαϑηταις BCL. aa ΤΟΝ Te eS 
36. καὶ ἀλλα BL. Copt. Syr. καὶ ἀλλα oe. 

mova BCD. πλοιαρια. 


avro on γεμιζεσϑαι. 
; Syr. 
38. ἐν Tn πρυμ... BCLD. Syr. ἐπιτῃπρυμ... 
ΐ τι δειλοι ἐστε, οὗτω, 
πως οὖκ. Syr. 


37. ἠδη γεμιζεσϑαι το πλοιον ΒΟ}. 


40. τι δειλοι ἐστε οὕπω BL Copt. D 


By placing them thus one against the other, without 
multiplying examples, we thoroughly ascertain both 
recensions : the various readings, which are discerni- 
ble in them, are merely errors and modifications of in- 
dividual MSS., which often obscure our view of both 
recensions, when we pay too much attention to them. 
A number of uniform MSS. must therefore have per- 
vaded the whole, where we would however remember, 
that in an instance, like that which will hereafter 
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occur to us, we have not before us the irregular 
trifling of erroneous and accidental readings. 

What we wished further to see from the preceding 
specimens, viz. the deduction of this recension from 
the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, as it was circulated in Syria, we 
might have seen from the collation of the Peschito, 
which was composed before Lucian, and consequently 
from an ancient copy. Now, if we compare his 
recension with this ancient copy, we shall easily 
infer, how he proceeded; we shall observe, that he 
has expunged and removed what was transferred 
from one Evangelist into the other, Matt. xxii. 37., 
Xxvill. 18., Mark viii. 29., Luke ix. 39., xxiv. 36. 
what was inserted, on account of the Church-lessons, 
Matt. xx. 17., Luke xix. 26., also exegetical addi- 
tions, amplifications, and circumlocutions, Matt. xxi. 
34., vi. 32., xiv.6., Mark vi. 31., ix. 3., Luke ix. 29., 
John vii. 39., transpositions, Matt. vii. 30., Mark vi. 
51., and other extraneous matter of the same de- 
scription. 

He has, however, admitted readings, which did not 
occur in the copy, from whence the Peschito was 
made: e.g. Matt. xxiv. 13., τὴν wpav....ev ἢ ὃ υἷος 
του ἀνϑρωπου ἐρχεται: John vill. 59., ἐκ του ἱερου ---και 
προηγὲν οὕτως; John xi. A1., τον AWov—ov nv ὁ τεθνηκὼς 
κειμενος, Which also were approved by a great part of 
his MSS. 

This recension, in reference to the Acts of the 
Apostles, exists in the Moscow MSS./. or S. Synod. 
cccxxxiil., in az (S. Synod xlv,), ὁ (S. Synod. iy. 
Praxapost.), ὦ (S. Synod. cccxxxiv.), also in e (8. 
Synod cccclxiv), and m (5. Synod. cccxxviii.), all of 
which have been collated by Matthei: moreover, it 
exists in Codex k, which belongs to this scholar. 
Among them f appears to be the preferable copy, 
but c and m have suffered the most from unseasonable 
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corrections. To these may be added a very good 
MS. (Alexandrino-Vatic. 29. apud Birch,) and the 
MSS. of the Royal Library, Lambec.xxxvii. or Nessel 
ccxxi., also Lambec. xxxv. or Nessel cccxiii. All of 
these have a perfectly determinate character, nor do 
they stand singly ; but their family is numerous, and 
the individuals of it are scattered through other col- 
lections; their text, however, is not equally pure, or 
they frequently have not been extracted with the 
same requisite care. 

We must still notice, in regard to the Acts of the 
Apostles of this recension, the singular fact, that it 
does not so firmly and invariably adhere, as the other 
Biblical books, to the readings of the Syriac text. 
Nor is it so far remote, that no traces of its relation- 
ship remain. Among the characteristic readings 
peculiar to this recension, none of great extent are 
discerned: the greatest is in Acts xxvi. 30., where 
the Egyptian simply says, aveorn ὃ βασιλεὺς Α. Β. 40. 
367. I. Copt. also express themselves in the same 
way : Kal ταυτα εἰποντος αὐτου ἀνεστη ὃ βασιλευς. SF: a. 
ὦ. d. k. c.m. Alex.-Vat. 29. Lambec. xxxv. and Lam- 
bec. xxxvii. Yet the most remarkable is in Acts xx. 
28., for where some MSS. read Κυριου, others Χρισ- 
του, OY even Θεου, this unites the two readings, τὴν 
ἐκκλησιαν Κυριου και Θεου. ff. a. b. αἰ. ἢ. c.m. Alex.- 
Vat. 29. Lambec. xxxv. and Lambec. xxxvii. 

We will also here (as we have done in the Gospels), 
place some passages of both recensions one against 
the other, for which purpose we select Acts xxiy. 
and xxv. Of the MSS. of the Egyptian recension, 
which we have named above, C is sometimes defec- 
tive, and so is D in both chapters of its cown,zxdoote : 
but as to the Acts of the Apostles, we have still 
another celebrated copy of it, viz. the Laudian MS. 
E, which we add to the collation. 

1 


1 


5 
9 
10 


11 


12 
13 


15 


16 
18 


22. 


: = 4486. 40, 367. LE. Aero avrouc ὁ Φηλιξ. 
ὁ Onrck. ὲ ἀκ 
9 
23. τηρεισθαι αὑτον Asc. 40. 367. Et Gye oy oh γον a 
δαύρεσον, § tot 367. pea a ἡ προσερχεσ- 
25. ἐμφοβος. age. 40. 3967.1. ἐἐσεσϑαι, ἐμφοβος. 
28. Παυλου" διο =. 40. 367. 1.8. ἡ Παύλου, ὁπως λυσῃ αὖ- 
yr. TOV, διο. 
27. xaptra, ABc. 40. χάριτας. 
χάριν. 367.1. 
5. ἀνδρι dromov AB. 40. 3867.1.E. dyvépe roury. Syr. 


6. ov πλειους ὀκτω ἡ QABC. 40. 367. 1. 
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ACTS XXIV. 


HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 

ὁ nal ipl τι- dan. 40. 367. LE. τ ars πρεσβυτερων. 
. στασεις. AB. 40. 867. 1.Ε. στασιν. Syr. 
. συνεπεϑεντο. AB. 40. 867. 1.Ε. συνεϑέεντο. 
. κριτὴν δικαιον- B. 40. 807.1. κριτην. Syr. 

εὐϑυμως. AB. 40. 8967. 1. εὐϑυμοτερον. 
. ἧμεραι δωδεκα ΑΒ. 40. 1. ἧμεραι δεκαδυο. 

εἰς ᾿Γερουσαλημ.- A. 40. 967. 1.Syr. ἐν ᾿ῖἵερουσαλημ. 
. ἐπιστασιν. ΑΒ. 40. 867. Ε. ἐπισυστασιν. 
. δυνανται σοι. AB. 40, 807. 1.Ε. δυνᾳνται. Syr. 


ΑΒΟ. 40, εἴων ἐσεσθᾳι νεκρων. 
yr. 


ABC. 40. 367. 1.Ε. ἐν τουτῳ de. Syr. 
ABC. 40. 367. LE. ἐν οἷς εὗρ. 


. HEAX. ἐσεσϑαι. 


. ἐν τουτῳ και. 
. ἐν αἷς εὗρ. 


ἀνεβαλετο de αὐτους ἡ 


"» J 
5 ἄκουσας oe ravra, ἀνεβα- 


ὁ πλειοὺς ἡ δεκα. 


δεκα. Syr. 
7. περιεστησαν abrov. AB.367.avrw, 40. 1. περιεστησαν. 
KaradepovTec. ABC. 40. 367. 1.E. φεροντες. 


δ 


9. κριϑηναι, 


kararovIIavAov.omit.ac. 40. 367. Syr. κατα του Παυλου. 

. Tov αυλου ἀπολο- . . 
ΠΡ ΤῸ: Vane. 40. 367. Syr.} ἀπολογουμενου αὕτου. 
ΑΒ. 40. 367.1. 


VOL. I. P 


κρινεσϑαι. 
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HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 
11. εἰ μεν οὖν. AEC. LE. Syr. εἰ μὲν yap. 
15. καταδικην. ABC. 40, 867. 1. δικην. 
16. ἀνϑρωπὸν πριν. Agc. 40. Ἐ. ἀέριον, εἰς ἀπωλειαν 
πριν. Syre 
18. ἐφερον, ὧν. ac. 40, 867. LE. ἐπεφερον, ὧν. 
ὑπεν. ἔγω πονηραν, ἡ ΑΒο. 40, 367. LE. Beebe 
or πονήρων. ΡΟ Boe: A statins 


4 ABC. 40. 367. 1.E. καὶ 


20. περι τουτων. Syr. {περι τουτου. 

21. ἀναπεμψω. Age. 40. 867. 1.Ε. πεμψω. 

23. κατεξοχ. τ. πολ. Asc. 40, 1. Syr. κατεξοχ. οὖσι τι πολ. 

25. κατελαβομην. AB. 40, 867. 1. καταλαβόμενος. 
αὕὔτου δε. ΑΒΟ. 40. 8967. 1.Ε. καὶ αὐτου δε. Syr. 
πεμπειν. Asc. 50. 367. πεμπειν αὗτον- 

26. τι γραψω. ΑΒ. I. Syr. τι γραψαι. 


In Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles, the principal 
book in favour of Lucian’s text is a beautiful MS., 
executed with uncial characters (it is furnished with 
Scholia in the current character), which in the library 
of the Holy Synod bears the number xcviii., and is 
named G by Matthzi. As we already have a Codex 
G in Paul’s Epistles, we will designate it by the 
smaller letter g¢.—f takes the rank after it, then ὦ ὦ 
mc d, and the two πραξαποστολοι a 3 and ὁ. Except- 
ing g, all have already occurred in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where however, Codex I or S. Synod. 
ccclxxx. agreed with the text of Hesychius. 

Besides these, Matthei found in Paul particularly, 
n. xcix. in the library of the Holy Synod: he quotes 
its readings under the letter x. 

Still further, Alexandrino- Vat. 29., also Pio-Vat. 
50. apud Birch, and Lambec. xxviii., Lambec. xxxvii., 
Lambec. xxxv., Lambec. 1., or Nessel. xxxiii. con- 
tain Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles, according to 
this recension, all from the library at Vienna, where 
they have been collated by Alter. But the text of 
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Paul throughout is preserved in these MSS. purer 
and in a better state, than that of the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The relationship to the Syriac version, which ap- 
peared less striking in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
was scarcely at all discernible in the 25th chapter, is 
here again strongly expressed ; yet must we, as it is 
easily conceivable, except those of the Catholic 
Epistles, which were no original parts of the Pes- 
chito, and were only in later times added to it. 

The Epistles of Paul are not wanting in greater and 
more distinguished readings, of which we here cite 
each sort of example. In Rom. iii. 1. Lucian’s MSS. 
add after ἐν Χριστῳ Ἴησου,---μη κατα σαρκα περιπατουσιν, 
ἀλλα κατα πνευμα, Cee ἢ kl. mn. 6. a3. b. Alex-Vat. 
29. Pio-Vat. 50. Lambec. 1. Xxvill. XxXxv. XXXvVii. 
which is read in very few Alexandrine MSS. :—of 
this addition the Peschito has only the first half, as 
far ἃ5 ἀλλα. So the passage in Rom. xi. 6. is seldom 
found in the copies of Hesychius, « εἰ δὲ ἐξ ἐργων, οὐκ ere 
ἐστι χαρις, ἔπει τὸ ἐργον οὐκ ἔτι ἐστιν ἔργον, which all the 
before-quoted MSS., and even Codex d (which there 
has not agreed with it) and the old Syriac version 
express. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians vi. 
20. the passage, καὶ ἐν τῳ Πνευματι ὕμων, ἅτινα ἐστε Θεου 
is after the words σωματι μων, Which only the Lucian 
MSS. ἃ e. those before quoted, and the Syriac ver- 
sion recognize. The same likewise takes place in 
the Catholic Epistles, 1 John v. 13. ravra ἐγραψα 
ὑμιν---τοῖς πιστευουσιν εἰς TO ὄνομα του υἱου του Θεου, in 
which, contrary to the custom of the Alexandrine, 
all coincide, the Syriac version alone not concurring 
with them. 

That we may once more observe both recensions 
in parallel columns, and their derivation on the one 
side from the MSS. DEFG, in the Epistles of 
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Paul, and on the other, from the text, which is ex- 
pressed in the Peschito, let us exhibit the ninth and 
tenth chapters of the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
and from the Catholic, the Epistle of Jude. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HESYCHIUS. 


« οὐκ εἶμι ἐλευϑερος 5 


: 


AB. Copt. 17. 46. 


οὐκ εἰμι ἀποστολος:; Syr. 
7. Tov καρπον αὐτου. ΑΒΟ. 17. 46. 
8. ἦ και ὃ vopog ταυτα dno 46 
ov λεγει; ‘ ν 
10. ὀφειλει ἐπ’ ἐλπιδι. ABC. 17. 46. 
ἐπ᾽ ad TOU μετε- d ane, 17. 46. 

χειν 5, 

12. ὑμων (της) ἐξουσιας. ABC. 40. 
18. παρεδρενοντες. Asc. 17. 46. 
16, και yap μοι. ABC. 17. 46. 
18, εὐαγγελιον, εἰς To ABC. 17. 46. 
20. ὡς ὕπο νομον, μη ὧν anc 17. 46 
αὐτος ὑπο νομον. ον a 


21. Geov, ἀλλ᾽ ἐννομος 


base. 17. 46. 


LUCIAN. 


οὐκ εἶμι ἀποστολος | 
οὐκ εἰμι ἐλευϑερος ; 


' 


ἐκ του αὐτου καρποῦυ- 
DEFG. 


Syr. 


§ ἦ οὐχι και ὁ νομος ταυ- 


DE. 
τα Neyer; Syr. 
ἐπ᾽ ἐλπιδι ὀφειλει. Syr. 
S § της ἐλπιδος αὐτου μετε- 
yr. i a 
ἐ xety ἐπ᾽ ἐλπιδι. 
DFG. τῆς ἐξουσιας ὑμων. 


DEFG. προσεδρενοντες. 
DEFG. οὖαι δὲ μοι. Syr. 


; 


DEFG. we ὑπο γομον. Syr. 


εὐαγγελιον του Χρισ- 


D. ’ 
του, ELC TO. 


Fae Θεῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐννομος Χρι- 


Χριστου. € στῳ. 
23. παντα δὲ ποιω. ΑΒΟ. 17. 46. DEFG. rovro δὲ ποιω. Syr. 
CHAPTER X. 
1. οὐ ϑέλω yap. ΑΒΟ. 17. 46. DEFG. ov Sedw de. Syr. 
2. ἐβαπτισϑησαν. Ac. 17. 46. DEFG. ἐβαπτισαντο. 
9. τινες αὑτων ABC. 46. DFG. kat τινες αὐὑτων. Syr. 
{ ABc. 17. 46. DEFG. 2 . 
10. τινες. ἃ Syr. {καὶ τινες. 
11. τυπικως συνεβ. ABC. 17. 46. F. τυποι συνε). Syr. 
19, . «εἰδωλοϑυτον » «“εἰδωλον 555 
««εἰδωλον anc. ga ΐ «“εἰδωλοϑυτον. Syre 


ο Codex 46. reads in the second clause, ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίδος αὐτου. 
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HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 
20. ϑυουσι bis. asc. 17. 46. peFG. vec bis. 
ay ° 
23. παντα ἐξεστιν bis. ABC. 17. 46. DEFG.} Oak μοι ἐξεστιν. bis. 
24. τὸ του ἑτερου. ABC. 17. DEFG. ) hi one ἐκ στοῦ. 


48. τὴν συνειδησιν ἽΕΙ ἐγ 46. DEFG. 


Κυριου ἣ γη; Kat τὸ 


᾽ τὴν συνειδησιν,του γαρ 
πληρωμα αὐτης. 


The contrast of the two recensions would be 
still more distinguished by other readings, if we 
could appeal to more accurately collated MSS. of 
the Egyptian text, to determine (where the one 
or the other has an omission) from the rest, what the 
recension read peculiar to itself. Probably, the fol- 
lowing readings are not errata of individual MSS., 
but an Egyptian text, which is not sufficiently es- 
tablished : 1 Cor. ix. 3. αὐτη ἐστι----ἐστιν αὐτη. AB. 46. 
v. 12. ἐγκοπὴν τινα----τινα ἐγκοπην. AB. ν. 15. iva τις 
κενωσῃ---οὐδεις κενωσε. ΑΒ. 17., and ov κεχρημαι οὐδενι, 
ΑΒ. 17. X. 16. κοινωνία ἐστι (τοῦ) αἵματος του Χριστου. 
AB., Vv. 92. και ᾿Ιουδαιοις γινεσϑε. ΑΒ. 


THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 
1. ἠγαπημενοις AB. 367. ἡγιασμενοις. 
8. κοινης ypwy owrnp. Copt. A. 867. κοινης owrnp. 
4. Δεσποτὴην και Κυριον ABC. 867. sips P70" ἔα Bas 
δ. ἁπαἕ παντα ABC. 867. dak rovro. 
15. ἀσεβεις. ABC. 367. ἀσεβεις αὐτων. 
18. ἐπ᾽ ἐσχατου(του) χρονου. ABC. 367. ἐν ἐσχάτῳ χρονῳ. 
30. ἐποικοδομουντες ἑαυτους TH ἀγιωτατῃ ὑμων more 
τῃ ἁγιωτατῃ ἡμων πισ- > AB. 807. ἐποικοδομουντες Eav= 
τει. τους. 


22, και οὗς μεν Ede δι- και οὗς μεν ἐ ta- 
cp γχετε ὃ Vane, 40. 267.§ αι οὗς μεν ἐλεειτε δια 
ἀακρινομενους. κρινόμενοι. 
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8. οὗς oe o ἐκ : f ἢ 

(αι sigan ας τς se fete το 
υ ν . “ 

3 ; » pABC. 40. 367. Tov) πυρὸς dpmwaloy- 
éXeare) (ἐλεειτε) ἐν ie id ai ie eke, 


φοβῳ. 
25. μονῳ Θεῳ. ABC. 40, 367. μονῳ copy Oey. 
σωτηρι ἧμων ova Ἴησου 
Χριστου του Kopin bane 40. 367. σωτηρι ἡμων. 
hypo. 
doka, μεγαλωσυνη. AB. 367. δοξα και μεγαλωσυνη. 


. a” . 

εζουσια πρὸ TAVTO του ἐξουσια καὶ γνυν, και εἰ 

δ : p ς( ) Vasc. 40. 367.4 s oe . 
aiwvoc. TavTac τους αἰωνας. 


Codex 40. is at the beginning unfaithful in the 
smaller readings, as I am perfectly convinced from 
the collation of Beecler’s edition, from which Za- 
cagni made his extracts: if however we only abide 
by that, in which all the cited Egyptian MSS. are 
agreed, there are still sufficient variations in this 
small portion, for us to observe two recensions in 
them in the course of the contrast. 

The Apocalypse, according to this recension, is 
in the Moscow MSS. γ. k. p. l. and o., of the first 
we neither know, the place, nor the number? ;—of 
k. and 7. enough has been already shewn; p. is 5. 
Synod. ccvi., o. is S. Synod. Ixvii., with the Scholia of 
Andreas. They are not all equally good, for throughout 
in this book it is difficult to find, among the modern, 
pure and uncorrupted MSS. :—and such ancient and 
venerable documents, as A and C, do not even exist 
in the Apocalyptical text of Hesychius. Among 
these, Codex o has suffered the most. 

But MS. Harleian 5613. is a particularly good 
MS., which Griesbach collated, and marked in his 
edition, numb. 29. Also Lambec. I. or Nessel. xxiii. 


P It is but briefly noticed, after the Epistle to the Romans in Mat- 
thei’s Edition, ὃ 278. 
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collated by Alter, and Alexandrino- Vat. 68. Vatican. 
1160., Pio-Vat. 50. are among the number of good 
copies. 

Bishop Andreas of Cappadocia followed this text 
in his Commentaries, yet not so exclusively as to 
prevent him from also citing other MSS. 

MS. B. or Basilianorum in Urbe, n. ev., written in 
uncial characters, and collated by Wetstein, alter- 
nates in its readings between this and Hesychius’s 
recension. Yet, it has much, which is peculiar to it, 
which occurs neither in the one nor in the other, 
and seems to me to quote arecension of its own, with 
which Wetstein’s N. 9. or Huntingtonianus 1., and 
Wets. N. 14. or the Leicester MS. might be associated. 
However, for the present I must content myself, 
without pursuing this subject farther, to produce 
specimens of each of the two recensions, of the ex- 
istence of which we have been convinced by a chain 
of proofs. 


APOCALYPSE I. 


HESYCHIUS. LUCIAN. 
4, ἀπο ὁ ὧν. AC. 579. ἀπο Θεου, ὁ ὦν. 
5, λυσαντι. ac. Koll. 26. λουσαντι. 
ἐκ των ἀμαρτ. Ac. Koll. 26. ὅ79. ἀπὸ των ὠμαρτ. 
59. συγκοινωνος. Ac. Koll. 26. 579. κοινωγος. 

Kal τὴν μαρτυρ. AC. 579. Kat δια τὴν papr. 
*Inoov. ac. Koll. 26. 579. Ἴησου Χριστου. 
13. των λυχνιων. AC. 579. των éxra λυχνιων. 

15. wervpwperne. AC. πεπυρωμενοι. 


18. των αἰωνων. ac. Koll. 36, ὅ79. τῶν αἴωνων, Αμην. 
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APOCALYPSE II. 


HESYCHIUS. 
1. rw ἐν Ἔφεσῳ. 
2. τὸν κοπον. 
8. και ov κεκοπιακας. AC. 
5. ἐοχομαι σοι. AC. 
9. οἶδα cov τὴν Shuler Ασ. 


ac. Koll*%. 26. 
Ac. Koll. 26. 


LUCIAN. 


τῆς ἐν Ἔφεσῳ, 

τον κοπον σου. 

δ79. και οὐκ ἐκοπιασας. 
ἐρχομαι σοι raxv. 

ς οἷδα σου τα ἐργα και 


ἐ την ϑλιψιν. 


10. μη φοβου. AC. μηδὲν φοβου. 
idov μελλει. AC. 579. idov on μελλει. 
13. oida που Karotk. AC. 579.} οἶδα hye pot de ΔῸΣ 
που κατοικ. 
᾽Ἄντιπας ὃ μαρτ. AC. αἷς ᾽Ἄντιπας 6 papr. 
14. ἐδιδασκεν τ. β. AC. ἐδιδαξεν τ. β. 
18. ὀφϑαλμους. Ac. Koll. 26. ὅ79. ὀφϑαλμους αὐτου. 
40. ἡ λεγουσα. AC. ἡ λέγει. 
APOCALYPSE III. 
2. ἃ ἐμελλον. ac. Koll. 96. ὅ79. a ἐμελλες. 


4. 


9. 
12. 
17. 


18. 


- εἰληφας Kat ἡκουσας, ἢ 


ἀποϑανειν. 


και τήρει και μετα- 5 
VONTOV. 


ac. Koll. 26. 579. ἀποβαλλειν,. 


de! Koll, 26. dio} ates και 'μετανο- 


σον. 


DY PEN 87 Yn, Koll iads tof Oi Pers Neat 


ματα. 


Ore ἔγω ἠγαπησα. 

ἡ καταβαινουσα. AC. 
Ort πλουσιος. AC. 
οὐδεν χρειαν- AC. 
ἐγχρισ. «τους. AG 


ac. Koll. 26. 579. 


ματα. 
ὁτι ἠγαπησα. 
579. ἡ καταβαινει. 
579. πλουσιος. 

οὐδενος χρειαν.- 
579. iva éyxpioe++ “τους. 


The number of the Constantinopolitan MSS., as 
may be concluded from what has already been said, 
exceeds by far those of the Egyptian text; of the 
latter there is even a deficiency ; whence may this 


4 Kollar. 26. has here both readings, ry rnc év Ἔφεσῳ. 
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arise 2 was it not so formerly, since the west was 
furnished with Greek MSS. from Egypt? Things 
however are very much altered ; at the revival of 
science in the west we obtained Greek literature, 
MSS. and language by means of comers from Con- 
stantinople: whoever was desirous of acquiring this 
knowledge, or of perfecting it when acquired, tra- 
velled there, or in the islands and provinces of 
European Greece, and there collated the literary 
treasures, from which he wished to derive information 
to himself, on his return home. Thus, were our 
libraries chiefly enriched from those countries, in 
which Lucian’s edition prevailed, and probably the 
fourth part of our MSS. are from Mount Athos, 
and from the hand of the industrious monks, who 
were there employed in transcribing them. 

The knowledge of the Greek language in Egypt 
was as far as the fourth century downwards visibly 
effaced, and was confined only to the countries along 
the coast of the Mediterranean sea, and finally, only 
to Alexandria itself. But with the conquest of the 
Arabs it departed from the country, at least for a 
time, until a return was again conceded to it. The 
influence which the changes, which took place in 
Egypt, had on the Greek MSS. of the Bible, is 
hereafter discussed, in the 41st § with proofs. 


THE RECENSION OF ORIGEN. 


SECTION XXXIX. 


ORIGEN, as we have said, devoted the last days of 
a laborious and indefatigable life to the emendation 
of the New Testament. On this account, it has not 
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been more quoted in his works: but it was the vad- 
garis editio, of which he made use, as the frequently 
extravagant readings in his quotations, and the dis- 
similarity which may be remarked in them, prove. 

Yet, a family of MSS. is not wanting, which we 
could justly refer to his labours. In the greater 
readings (ὃ 38.) which belong to Lucian’s text, to 
the exclusion of the Egyptian books, (Matt. vi. 13., 
xx. 22., Mark vi. 11., xiii. 14., Luke iv. 18., x. 22., 
John i. 27., v. 16., vii. 22. and 69.), he entirely ad- 
heres to the text of Antioch, which name we here 
give to Lucian’s, from the place in which Lucian la- 
boured. Such an approximation we might expect 
from the situation, in which Origen undertook the 
execution of his emendation; for, in remote anti- 
quity, the text of Antioch must have been commu- 
nicated to Tyre, if it moved outwards even in the 
smallest circles. But the MSS., on the contrary, 
which we here enumerate, in smaller readings fre- 
quently incline to the Egyptian recension, yet they 
have many peculiarities, which are not analogous to 
either of the recensions. 

This family of MSS. consists, as it regards the 
Gospels, of the following members, a.k.m. 42. 106. 
114. 116. and No. 10. apud Matthzi. 

For A, or Codex Alex. Musei Britannici, which, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul’s, the Catholic 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, expresses Hesy- 
chius’s text, openly follows in the Gospels another 
recension, and comes nearer to MSS. K. or that 
called Cyprius, formerly Colbert. 5149. now in the 
National Library 63., and to M. in the same Library, 
formerly 22432. now 48. 

The MS. 42. apud Wetstein, was once kept in 
the College at Troyes: 106 belonged to the Earl 
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of Winchelsea; 114 is the Harleian MS. 5540. in the 
British Museum, and 116 is the Harleian, 5567. in 
the same, both collated by Griesbach. Codex 10 is 
a splendid MS. of the Gospels, in the Library of 


Nicephoru 


s, Archbishop of Cherson. 


We would now notice this recension, in some 


examples. 


LUKE IX. 
Alexandrine Recension, 


1. δωδεκα μαθηται αὐτου 
5. μη δέχωνται 


10. εἰς πολιν καλουμε- 
γὴν BnOc. vee 


21. und. Neve τουτο 
22. τ. τ. ἡ ἐγερθηναι, as 
it appears 
29. ὁπ. μου ἔρχεσθαι 
apyncacbw, probably 


Constantinopolitan 


αὐτου Kat ἀκολουθ. 
μοι, Conjecturally f 

27. ἀληθὼως εἰσι 

ἑστηκοτων 

38. ἐπιβλεψον ἐπι τον 

41. και ἀνεξομαι 

45. ἐρωτησαι αὖτον, 
probably 

50. kal?’ ὑμων ὑπερ ὑμων 

55. στραφεις δε 

59. ἀπελθοντι πρωτον 


LUKE XI, 


5. και εἶπε προς 
10. κρονοντι ἀνοίγεται, καὶ 
as it appears § 
11. δὲ ἐξ ὑμων 
13. πονηροι ὕπαρχοντες 
15. τῳ ἾἌρχοντε 


22, σκυλα 
28, φυλασσοντες 


44, οὖαι ὑμιν, ote 


48. οἰκοδομειτε τα 
51. ἀπο αἵματος ᾽Αβεὰλ 
52. οὐκ εἰσηλθατε 
53. κᾳκειθεν ἐξεχθοντος 


αὐτον ἤρξατο 


ἱ 


? Recension. 
; Matthzi. 
δωδεκα ΑΚΜΝ, 42, 106, 114.116.Ὁ 10. δωδεκα. 
μη δεχωνται AK, 116. Mti. 10. μη δεξωι ται. 
ἊΝ Ἶ ; εἰς Ton 2 ἔρημον πο- 
εἰς ἐρημοντοπον πολε , A 114. 116. ΜΈ. 10. rews varvreeees 
ὡς καλουμενης Βηθσ.- Βηθσ 
μηδ. λέγειν τοῦτο AM. 49, 116. Mti. 10.! und. εἰπεῖν τουτο. 
Te τ᾿ ἢ ἀναστηναι AK. 42, 116. Mti. 10.|7. 7. ἡ ἐγερθηναι. 
Om. μου ἔρχεσθαι AK. 42. 114. 116. Mti. 10.ὁπ. μου ἐλθειν. 
ἀρνησασθω AK. 42. 114. 116. Mti. 10. ἀπαρνησασθω. 
ae poe Geb SE; Mee ὲ AK. 114, 116. Mti. 10.αὐτου καὶ ἀκολουθ. μοι. 
ἀκολουθ. pot. " 
ἀληθὼως ὅτι εἰσι KM. 116. Mti. 10. ἄληθως εἰσι. 
ἑστώτων AKM., 42. 106. 116. Mti. 10. ἑστωτων. 


ἐπιβλεψαι ἐπι Tov AKM. 42. 106. 116. Mti. 10. ἐπιβλέψαι ἐπε tov. 


ἕως ποτε ἀνεξομαι K. 42. 116. Mti. 10.}kac ἀνεξομαι. 
ἐπερωτησαι αὖτον KM, 116. Mti. 10.]ἐρωτησαι aitove 

καθ᾽ ὑμων ὑπερ tov KM. 114. 116. A partly|xa0’ ἡμων ὑπὲρ ὑμων- 
στραφεις de ὁ Ἰησοὺς Ke 114. 116. Mti. 10./orpagecs δε. 
ἀπελθεῖν πρωτον AK. 42. 114, 116, Μι1.10.ἃ πέλθοντι mpwtove 
Kat épet προς AKM. 42. 106. 114. ΜῈ, 10.|καὶ εἰπε προς. 
κρουόντι ἀνοιχθήσεται ΑΚ. 114. κρονοντι ἀνοιγήσεταῖς 


AKM. 42. 106. 114. 116. Mti. 10..δε ὑμων. 
KM. 42. 114. Mti. 10. πονηροι ὑπαρχοντες. 
AKM. 42, 106. 114. Mti. 10.)’Apxovte. 


de ἐξ ὑμὼν 

πονήροις ὄντες 

τῷ ᾽Ἄρχοντι 

15. after dacuova is 
added, ὁ δε ἀποκρι- 
θεις (ΟΥ̓ Kae ἀποκρι- 
Gers) εἰπε" πως δυνα- 
ται Σατανας Σαταναν 


AKM. 42. 106. 114. 116. Mti. 10. 


ἐκβαλλειν 5 μ 
okeun K. 42. 114, 116. ΜΈ, 10.)cxura, 
φυλασσοντες A. 42, 114 φυλασσοντες αὖτον-. 
Ovat ὑμιν Τραμματεις : ΕΝ 
και Φαρισαιοι, ὑπο- GAs 114. 116. Mti. 10. ; ed ge yee πὶ 
ς ὑποκρ. ὅτι. 
κριται, OTe 4 ᾿ 
οἰκοδομειτε αὐτωντα ἀκ. 42, 114. 116, Mti. 10.}οἰκοδομειτε αὐτων ta. 
> € , 
eee ere Aree. KM. 42. 114. Mti. 10.|ds0 του αἵματος ᾿Αβελ 


του δικαίου 
οὐκ εἰσηλθατε 
Χεγοντος δε alts ταυτα 
προς αὐτὸς ἤρξατο 


Mti. 10.οὐκ εἰσηλθετε. 
λεγόντος SE Ae Te Te 
αὐτους ἠρξ- 


AM. 
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The agreement of these MSS. here appears to be 
pretty plain. The objections, which may be raised 
against it, have not however escaped me; I have 
observed from the collation of other sections and 
Gospels, that A and Matthei 10. are sometimes un- 
faithful to this family, and KM. 106, where they 
should speak, are often silent, whence it may be 
concluded, that they have not been collated word 
for word, but hastily. Griesbach undertook the 
collation of 114. and 116., but only in some sections 
for the sake of acquiring an idea of their style and 
peculiarities. 

All this and more I well knew; whilst however 
I discerned in these MSS. a striking uniformity in 
many passages, however extensively, however well, 
or however badly they were collated, I conceived, 
that a conclusion might be drawn from that which 
was known, to that which was not known, from that 
which had been collated, to that which had not been 
collated. 

Though the illustrious Griesbach suggests to me 
the doubts just quoted’, I felt their force so much 
the more, as they had lately occurred to myself. 
The MS. K. was collated de novo by one of my 
pupils and friends, the result of which notwithstand- 
ing, was less promising than I had hoped*®. Yet, as 
as far as I could subject these MSS. in general, 
without a new collation, to a new examination, this 
much was evident, that they maintained a character 
of their own, and impart their assent at one time to 


τ Commentar. Critic. in textum Greec. Novi Test. Particula iida. 
Accedunt Meletemata de vetustis texts recensionibus. Meletem. 
ii. Jenz 1811. 

* See an account of the Codex Cyprinus in the 6th Chapter, con- 
cerning the MSS., § 52.: 
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the Alexandrine, at another to the Antiochian, or if 
we prefer it, to the Constantinopolitan text, they 
also sometimes accord in peculiar readings. They 
may therefore for the present stand separated ; until 
more extended researches present the critic with 
facts, to pass a final decision. Or rather they will 
continue to remain separated, since, in collation with 
other MSS. they are singularities. 

The Gospels of the Philoxenian version, or the 
text of Polycarp, also maintain the same character, 
exclusively of the margin, of which Thomas of 
Charkel took possession. In the great readings 
already shewn, they are on the side of Lucian, in 
the smaller often on that of the Egyptian books, and 
contain besides peculiar readings of their own. 
But, as to what relates to their agreement with the 
MSS. AKM. &c. the version concurs with this 
family in the passages exhibited from Luke. We 
cannot indeed ascertain, whether the translator read 
εἰπεῖν OF λέγειν, ἀρνησασϑαι ΟΥ̓ ἀπαρνησασϑαι, ἑστηκοτων or 
cotwrwv, and so far the agreement is not so striking, 
as it may be between Greek MSS., yet it is evident, 
and even in remarkable readings, such as Luke ix. 
22. ἀναστῆναι, 23. Kad ἧμεραν, Bits aAnSwe ὅτι, 41. ἕως 
ποτε, Xi. 15. ὃ de ἀποκριϑεις εἰπε, πος δυναται Σατανας 
Σαταναν ἐκβαλλειν ; 22. ra σκευη, 34. σκοτεινον ἔσται. K, 
42. 106. Matthei. 10. 51. ᾿Αβηλ του δικαιου- 

But Origen’s critical marks particularly attract 
our attention to this version, viz. the obeli and 
asterisks, by which it is distinguished from all the 
versions of the New Testament, like the Syriac 
Hexaplar among those of the Old. If now the text 
of the Old Testament flowed from that revised by 
Origen, we may believe, that the case must have 
been the same with that of the New, especially as 
both belong to the same ecclesiastical society, viz. 
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the Monophysites. We may still further believe, 
that Polycarp the translator had sought for an ex- 
amined text, for the sake of applying his labour to a 
good purpose, which he found better in Origen’s re- 
cension, than if he had originally burthened himself 
with the criticism of the text. These considerations 
appear to corroborate me, since I observed with 
pleasure Origen’s text in the Philoxenian version, 
and under this guidance referred its origin to the 
MSS. which accord with it. 

A nearer relation of these MSS. to the Phi- 
loxenian text, seems to me to be disclosed by the dis- 
tinctive and peculiar readings of these MSS. being 
marked in the Philoxenian version with an asterisk. 
In Mark x. 20. KM., 42. 114. 116. and Matthzi 10. 
add after veornroc μου ---τι ἐτι voreow; and in Mark x. 
21. after Kal εἰπεν αὐτῳ----εἰ ϑελεις τέλειος εἰναι, which 
each time appear with the mark (*) in the text of 
the Philoxenian version. The same occurs in Mark 
i. 19., where after durva, KM. 42. add αὐτων : in Luke 
Vili. 24. where after γαληνη, K. 42. 114. 116, Mti. 10. 
add μεγαλη, in Luke ix. 23. where after σταυρὸν αὐτου, 
AK. 114. 116. ΜΈ. 10. add xa¥ ἡμεραν, in Luke xvii. 
23. where, after ca, KM. 116. ὁ Χριστος; and 
42. and 114. something similar; in Luke xx. 41. 
where after πὼς λεγουσι, AKM. 42. have τινες, in 
Luke xxii. 60. where KM. 42. after λαλουντος instead 
of αὐτου read του Πετρου, in Luke xxii. 61. where the 
same MSS. read σημερον after φωνησαι, and xxiv. 43., 
where after ἐφαγεν, Κ. 42. read και τα ἐπιλοιπα ἐδωκεν 
αὐτοις, or John v. 4. where after cara καιρον, AK. 42. 
add é\overo, which additions each time occur with an 
asterisk in the Philoxenian version. 

None of these MSS. has any longer the critical 
marks of Origen, and in general no book of the New 
Testament, but the Philoxenian version has them. 
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Yet may we easily conceive, wherefore they disap- 
peared from the Greek MSS. The transcribers soon 
made in the Old Testament such disorder by mis- 
placing the critical marks, that they were forced 
to think of editions without obeli and asterisks, and 
omitting these marks, without hesitation to strike 
out or admit what Origen had rejected or approved 
by means of them. What the Librarii did in the 
Old Testament, they were sufficiently unskilful also 
to do in the New; the consequence of which was the 
same, that Origen’s MSS. were correctly arranged 
without his marks. 

So much for the text of the Gospels. It should now 
be my office under the guidance of the Philoxenian 
version, also to discover the MSS. of the Acts of the 
Apostles and of the Epistles, which have delivered the 
text of this recension. Nor did I repent of the labour, 
yet was it without result. The Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles of the Philoxenian version indeed 
assert in these their own peculiar character, as we 
hereafter (§. 76.) observe in the discussion of this 
version : but in these parts of the New Testament, 
only a few, and of those few the greater number of 
the MSS. had not been entirely, but partially and 
carelessly collated. If therefore among them we 
meet with none, which are throughovt approximated 
to the Philoxenian version, the cause seems rather 
to lie in the want of a collation, than in the real 
discrepancy of MSS. which are allied to the text of 
this version. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT.— THIRD EPOCH. 


SECTION XL. 


TuroveH the labours of the above-named three 
deserving men, there was now in various countries 
a text established, and a stop for some time put to 
the destructive proceedings of imprudent persons 
and half-learned critics. This adjustment was not 
indeed of duration, but it was yet of great and bene- 
ficial consequences. Such persons could not com- 
plete the confusion, which they had begun. Its 
growth was cut off, a clearance was made, and they 
had to begin anew and to work long over again, 
to bring the text to the state in which they had 
left it. 

It was impossible for the recensions to be main- 
tained long in their original purity, for it was not 
only customary, but even necessary, for the tran- 
scribers to consult a second and a third copy, to 
correct, by its help, the faults and mistakes, which 
in any way their predecessor had made, and from 
which a transcript can hardly be entirely free. For 
this purpose, they mostly took old MSS. when they 
could procure such, as the subscriptions themselves 
sometimes announce : ἀντεβληϑῃ προς τα παλαιοτατα 
ἀντίγραφα,---προς παλαιον ἀντίγραφον, ὅσα, 

From these circumstances, it could not but hap- 
pen, that a transcriber often met with a Codex of the 
kown ἑδκοσις, and out of it again conveyed readings 
into the revised text. Thus, the xown ἐκδοσις had 
(Matt. xxiv. 36.), after οὐδὲ οἱ ἀγγελοι των οὐρανων, the 
additional clause, οὐδὲ ὁ vioc, ἢ. 13. 124., which 
neither Hesychius nor Lucian recognized, and which 
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in the third recension also, 72 codicibus Adamantii et 
Pierti, as Jerome expressly asserts, was not to be 
found, but the transcriber of the Vatican MS. B. 
met with it in some old copy or other, and adopted 
it again. 

From this same source the old and venerable monu- 
ment has obtained again various other readings. 
Matt. xi. 23., ewe adov καταβησῃ. D B.; Matt. xii. 48., εἰπε 
τῳ λεγοντι αὐτῳ, D B., xv. 6., ἠκυρωσατε τὸν Noyov.. . XV. 
3% και παραγγειλας τῳ οχλῳ ἀναπεσειν ἐπι την ynv ἐλαβε 
τους ἕπτα.... XIX. 9., την γυναικα αὑτου πάρεκτος λογου 
πορνειας" XXIV. 42., ποιᾳ ἡμερᾳ ὁ Κυριος᾽ xxv. 39., εἰδο- 
μὲν ἀσϑενουντα, &c. Such was the case in Codex C. 
Luke iii. 16., which with D, after βαπτιζω ὑμας, 
adds εἰς μετανοιαν, Which Origen in his works ex- 
pressly rejects as a false reading, and which none of 
the recensions has admitted; and Luke viii. 17., 
ὁ ov φανερον ἔσται, DC, or Luke vill. 42., where C, 
after ἀπεῶνησκεν, reads further καὶ ἔγενετο ἐν τῷ πορευεσ- 
θαι, as D and, in part, Marcion have expressed them- 
selves; also Luke xi. 43., where C after ἐν ταις ayo- 
pac, as also D 13, 69, 124, adds και τας πρωτοκλισιας ἐν 
τοις δειπνοις, 6. Luke xvii. 36., δυο ἐσονται ἐν τῳ ἀγρῳ, 
ὃ εἰς παραληφϑησεται, και ὁ ἕτερος ἀφεϑησεται, is most cer- 
tainly not an established portion of Lucian’s text ; it 
is wanting in F GH SV, 64, and in other MSS. of 
the better sort, which relate to this recension ; yet it 
has crept again into ὦ f ὁ r (Moscow MSS.). The 
reason is, that it was in some of the copies, from 
which this recension had its origin, as we see from 
the Peschito. We will not accumulate examples, 
which are to be met with in great numbers in the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles ; 
but we will only yet remark that this recurrence to 
the older manuscripts became also a frequent cause 
of error to the readers, who noted down again these 
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readings on the margin of their books, whence an- 
other introduced them into the text, or that they 
themselves, after having effaced the reading of the 
revised text, wrote them in its place. Through such 
a correction, for example, in Mark xi. 13., after 
φυλλα the word μονον came into the manuscript C, 
which is also to be found in the copies of the κοινη 
ἐκδοσις, 18, 69, 124, and in Origen. The same has 
happened in this manuscript in Mark xiv. 45., to 
the word χαιρε after λεγε. Through a correction also 
in C, πανουργιαν, Luke xx. 23., was transformed into 
πονηριαν, aS D and the margin of the Philoxenian 
version read it, through a similar C after =repava, 
1 Cor. xvi. 15., received the addition Φορτουνατου και 
᾽Αχαικου, which is in F G; and Col. 1. 12., τῳ (Θεῳ τῳ) 
ἱκανωσαντι, Which is in the same manner exhibited 
in F 6. 

People could not now, more than formerly, leave 
off making glosses, of which we every where find 
proofs in the manuscripts. I will take notice only 
of a single example, which is lying immediately 
before me: the Euthalian Codex, Acts Apost. No, 
40. in Wetstein, has this interpretation foisted be- 
tween ‘IeooveaAnu and σαββατου odov, Act. Apost. i. 12., 
τοσουτον ov TO διαστημα ὅσον δυνατον Ἰουδαιον TEOLTATELY 5 
in like manner, Act. Apost. ii. 13., it interprets γλευ- 
κους, ON the margin, TO ἀποσταγμα THC σταφυλης πριν ἀντλη- 
ϑηναι, which, from a transcriber so very unskilful as he 
was, who foisted the first gloss into the text, had to 
expect a like honour. They now also, as previously, 
read in the Church selected portions of the New 
Testament, and furnished them where it was neces- 
sary, with a formula of commencement or conclusion, 
which the public reader probably wrote on the mar- 
gin only; such a conclusion we see on the margin of 
the Basil manuscript E, and the Seidel manuscript 
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Η, πολλοι γαρ εἰσι KAnrot, ὀλιγοι δὲ EKAEKTOL, Luke ΧΙν. 
24. In the Moscow manuscript V, these words are 
annexed to the text by a later addition, in others they 
are from the first originally incorporated with it. 
But Matthzi has proved from other data, that here 
was the conclusion of a Church-lesson. It is under 
similar circumstances to the addition ravra λεγων, 
ἐφωνει" 0 ἔχων ὦτα ἀκούειν, aKOUETW, after πλουτων, Luke 
xii. 21., which in E and V is to be seen on the 
margin, but in other manuscripts already in the text. 
Compare in Luke xxi. 4. the same addition in several 
manuscripts of Lucian’s recension. 

In the mean time, the conjectures also and inter- 
pretations of the Fathers of the Church, furnished 
materials for interpolations: we will refer only to 
two well-known examples. In Matt. viii. 28., Codex 
C has the reading Γεργεσηνων on the margin, Codex 
ΟΊ, has it in the text ; and in John i. 28., several ma- 
nuscripts have on the margin, and many have origi- 
nally in uninterrupted connexion, or as an emenda- 
tion, the reading Βηϑαβαρα for Βηϑανια. Origen has 
proposed the first, John Chrysostom has recom- 
mended the other. 

But far more mischievous were the proceedings of 
those, who collated their manuscripts with a foreign 
recension, and then, as they believed, undertook 
emendations in their books, and in this manner mixed. 
together the texts of two recensions. In single 
places this has occurred frequently, and in very many 
manuscripts; but it also happens, that this mixture 
runs through whole portions or through whole ma- 
nuscripts. Had this usage been more general, every 
thing must now have been lying together in such 
confusion, that it would be no longer possible to dis- 
cover and to distinguish the several recensions. The 
first who carried such an attempt through the whole 
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text, was the Alexandrian Deacon Euthalius, who, in 
the first consulate of the Emperor Leo, (as he himself 
fixes the time, in the year 462) undertook a particular 
task concerning the New Testament, of which we shall 
soon treat more in detail. On this occasion he com- 
pared the Alexandrine text with the autograph copy 
of Pamphilus at Cesarea, of which, in the subscrip- 
tion after Paul’s Epistles, he boasts, and prepared for 
others the materials, to interpolate the recension of 
his own Church with Origen’s readings‘. He himself 
did not introduce them into the context, he con- 
tented himself with marking them on the margin 
beneath. I perceive this from the very old and 
venerable fragments of an Euthalian Codex, which 
Coislin, Bishop of Metz, possessed, and which ap- 
pears in Wetstein and Griesbach with the mark N 
among the manuscripts of Paul’s Epistles. In the 
first of these fragments, 1 Cor. x. 23—29., where in 
verse 28 the Egyptian manuscripts reject the clause: 
TOU Κυριου n yn Kat To πληρωμα αὑτης, Euthalius has re- 
stored it from the copy of Pamphilus, but so that he 
placed after συνειδησιν an asterisk, which pointed to 
the margin beneath, on which he gave at length the 
passage similarly marked with an asterisk". With 
intelligent transcribers, this practice was indeed 
without consequences, but the number of such was 
not the greatest. In a later transcript of an Eutha- 
lian copy in Codic. Alexandrino-Vatican. n. 179 
(Wetstein, Kp. 46), the readings of which Zacagni 
published, this addition has not yet crept into the 
text; but not all the transcribers were so prudent. 


*Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, olim Segueriana, p. 262., 
ἀντεβληϑη Ce ἣ Βιβλος προς ro ἐν Καισᾳρειᾳ ἀντιγραφον της βιβλια- 
Syxne του aytov ἸΤαμφιλου χειρι γεγραμμενον. 

" Montfaucon, Ibid. p. 254. 
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It therefore could not but happen, that in some ma- 
nuscripts the text of Origen became mixed with the 
Egyptian. 

Others, less considerate than Euthalius, put down 
on the margin without any mark of distinction, 
various readings which might easily be mistaken for 
emendations, and in succeeding transcripts were in- 
serted into the text. So some one acted with the 
Moscow MS., which Matthzxi has named,ail. He 
scattered on the margin of the Acts of the Apostles, 
readings out of the Moscow Codex 1. (as Matthzi 
expresses himself, probabiliores lectiones fere omnes. 
..-Codicis 1 in margine notatas habet*) The 
Codex | however (if it be really the same) follows 
in the Acts of the Apostles, the edition of Hesychius, 
as we have already seen. 

Still bolder was the conduct of one of the pos- 
sessors of the Vienna manuscript. Cod. Theol. Grec. 
Num. cccii. Lambecii xxxiv. It contains the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, and the ge- 
neral Epistles with the Apocalypse, after the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. ‘This manuscript as far 
as to the Apocalypse, which has been spared, he 
has completely overwhelmed with foreign readings, 
which he wrote between the lines and also on the 
margin. Sometimes he effaced an original reading, 
to plant a new one on the space thus cleared, or 
when he could not easily remove that which was to 
be entirely left out, he noted it with marks of 
omission, which he placed above it. When we ex- 
amine these corrections, we find that they accord 
with the manuscripts A. B. C. and the Coptic ver- 
sion, or at least with one or the other of these docu- 
ments, so that the greatest part of the readings thus 


* Preefat. in Act. Apost. p. xii—xiii. 
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unwarrantably introduced is Egyptian, and even the 
whole of them is a mixture. 

In this book the traces of the changes are every 
where fresh and evident, but no longer so in the 
following. I speak of the Vatican manuscript, N. 
367, which in the Acts of the Apostles and the ge- 
neral Epistles has a decided character, and evidently 
accords with the text of Hesychius, but in the 
Epistles of Paul wavers unsteadily one way and 
another. Yet in Paul too it is not so distorted, 
that we cannot observe that the basis of it is 
Constantinopolitan. When we examine its devi- 
ations, we quickly become sensible, that they are not 
irregular, that they have all a consistent tone, and 
that they are Egyptian. Thus, in some measure 
more or less, has the case been with many manu- 
scripts, from which the oldest documents also are 
not entirely to be excepted. Of the celebrated 
Codex A. (Alex. mus. Britan.) we remarked above, 
that in the Gospels it departed from its recension 
oftener than its associates, and then for the most 
part inclined to the side of the Egyptian books. 
In the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, it is decidedly Egyptian: we know not 
what accident might in the Gospels have put into 
the hands of the librarius a manuscript of Origen’s 
recension, but we may easily conceive, that in this 
part also, he had by him for collation an Egyptian 
book. In the Apocalypse the Commentaries of 
Andreas and also of Aretas gave a peculiar oppor- 
tunity for confusion in the text. Both were Bishops 
of Czsarea in Cappadocia, the latter lived in the 
tenth century, the age of the former is not known, 
and in regard to it, people vary in their conjectures 
from the 5th to the 8th century. Their expositions 
did not suit the readings of every Biblical manu- 
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script, and yet they were read in various countries, 
the text must have been on that account frequently 
strained to alterations, according to the illustrations 
of these expositors. Their scholia were also fre- 
quently blended with the text itself, as we see in 
many manuscripts. Now since the Apocalypse, be- 
sides the usual accidents which befel all the books, 
was in particular forced to experience these two 
also, it will astonish us the less, that the later copies 
seldom contain an unalloyed text. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ACCIDENTAL ALTERATIONS, 
WHICH TOOK PLACE IN THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


SECTION XLI. 


Since we have attempted to comprise and exhibit 
the history of the text in its principal points, it is 
now time for us to devote some attention to other 
remarkable particulars in our books, which do not 
affect the existence of the text itself, and to consi- 
der what, whence, and of what date they are? in 
what they can be of service to us, and how far they 
offer us assistance, in fixing the antiquity of manu- 
scripts, which cannot be a matter of indifference to 
criticism ? 

As we at first commenced our researches respect- 
ing the history of these books, by going back to 
that of the writing-materials, so the present in- 
vestigations also may observe the same order. Their 
oldest material was the Egyptian paper. How long 
this may have remained chiefly in use, is not de- 
cided among antiquaries, but as to the New Testa- 
ment, it is certain, that in the fourth century it was 
already written on the skins of animals. Constan- 
tine the Great caused not less than fifty copies to be 
transcribed at one time for the churches, whose 
number was daily increasing, ἐν διφθεραις, on the 
skins of animals’. 


v Euseb. Vita Constantini. L. 4. c. 36. Wetsten. Proleg. 
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Durability, it appears, caused this material to be 
preferred, at least for public use. The library, 
which the martyr Pamphilus had formed for the 
church at Czsarea, was in the fourth century al- 
ready much damaged, and to rescue it from perish- 
ing, the two presbyters Acacius and Euzoius wrote 
over again on parchment the works, which princi- 
pally required it’. Rich persons caused very thin 
skins to be prepared, and also frequently had manu- 
scripts of the New Testament curiously adorned, as 
articles of ornament. Some, says the zealous John 
Chrysostom, possess the sacred books, and keep 
them, as if they possessed them not: they shut them 
up in their book-cases, their attention reaches only 
to the thinness of the skins, to the ornaments of the 
characters ; they have them less for reading than for 
show, they admire the contents less than the gilded 
decoration of the writing *. 

This material lasted till some period in the 
eleventh century, for then paper made of cotton 
and wool, βομβυξ, βομβαξ, βομβυκινη, gradually be- 
came of prevalent use in churches and choirs ἡ. 


SECTION XLII. 


Booxs and treatises, which were designed for a 
more extended use, were not written with the ab- 
breviations and marks of the ταχυγραφοι, but by 
Calligraphists, in the greater alphabet, or what was 
called uncial writing. The older characters are ex- 


* Hieronym. Epist. 141. Quam (bibliothecam) ex parte cor- 
ruptam Acacius dehinc et Euzoius ejusdem ecclesiz sacerdotes in 
membranis instaurare conati sunt. 

* Homil. xxxi. in Joan. p. 202. Ed. Frontoduc. Francof. 

> Montfaucon Paleographia Gree. L. i. p. 17, 18, 19. 


Ζ 
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actly square, upright, and without junction with 
each other. On account of its beautiful regularity 
this writing remained till towards the 9th century 
without alterations of consequence, but on this very 
account it is difficult or rather impossible, from the 
writing alone, without several other helps, to assign 
to a manuscript a fixed antiquity. In the 9th cen- 
tury, the letters C€O0, gradually lost their round 
form, and were more compressed for the sake of 
saving room, some were elongated as ΖΞ Χ, under or 
above the line; at last towards the close of the cen- 
tury, the cursive-writing was formed, which in the 
10th century was that in general use. The first 
manuscript in cursive-writing, with which we meet is 
of the year 890°. 

But in the manuscripts of the New Testament, 
the old writing was retained longer than elsewhere. 
The Vatican Codex, N. 354. has uncial letters, 
and yet it was not completed till the 10th century, 
(the year 949) as the subscription says‘. The 
text of the beautiful Moscow fragment of John’s 
Gospel‘, and that of the Moscow manuscript named 
by Matthzi Cod. g., which contains the Epistles of 
Paul and the Catholic Epistles ‘, as also that of the 
Ingolstadt manuscript of the four Gospels, are ela- 
borately written throughout in uncial characters, 
although the usual writing at that time was the 
cursive, as the annexed scholia shew. 

It appears that this alphabet was retained longer 


© Montf. Palezogr. L. iv. p. 269-70. Montfaucon in appendice 
ad Paleograph. p. 510 et 514, has pointed out an Evangeliarium, 
of the year 995. 

ὁ Birch. Prolegom. in iv. Evang. p. 3, 4. 

¢ N. T. ex edit. Frid. Matthei, after Epist. ad Thessal. p. 257. 
notit. Codd. The specimen of the characters is in the Apocalypse. 

‘ The description is after Epist. ad Rom. p. 265., and there is a 
specimen of the text in the Catholic Epistles. 
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in copies for Churches, Evangelistaries, or in books, 
to which it was wished to impart a more splendid 
exterior, for the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment of the 10th century, which are written in the 
cursive style, form by far the greater number. 


SECTION XLIII. 


Tue New Testament had originally no marks of 
punctuation, and remained so a long time, before it 
received any. The words, as in works of profane 
literature, were not so much as separated by in- 
tervals from one another, letter was strung on to 
letter, and so continued, that every line was like a 
single word. He who would read was thus obliged 
first to separate and combine the letters, in order to 
form words, and to discover the sense. From this 
cause, there are to be found in the Fathers of the 
Church, in translations and manuscripts, words sin- 
gularly divided and united. Chrysostom, for ex- 
ample, has thus united the words, 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
δοξασατε dn apa τε τον Ocov, aS Some manuscripts read 
them, δοξασατε δὴ ἄρατε τον Θεον. Thus also has the 
Latin Translator rendered them, portate Deum. 
Again IN συν éemoxoroic, Phil. i. 1., some of the fathers 
read συνεπισκοποις, and commented accordingly ; and 
Philipp. ii. 4. ἕκαστοι σκοπουντες, is in the Cod. Beerner. 
divided thus, ἑκαστοις korovvrec. The noted Codex L. 
has (Luke xxiv. 34.) formed out of ΩΦΘΗΣΙΜΩΝ the 
reading ὠφθης ἥμων. OYKEXPHMEOA as it stands in 
the Codex Alexandrinus 1 Cor. ix. 12. Mill has 
divided into ov κεχρημεθα, but Wetstein into οὐκ 
ἐχρημεθα, &c. 

In the fourth, and also in the fifth century, the 
New Testament had none of the ordinary marks of 
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distinction, although Christendom had then no 
want of grammarians, who might here have applied 
their art. 

Epiphanius, when he, in the beginning of his 
book περι μέτρων και oraSuwv, speaks of accents and 
other marks, which were at that time to be seen in 
the Old Testament, names only a single mark of dis- 
tinction, namely, the ὑποδιαστολη δ. But in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, nothing of the kind was 
known to him. He finds fault with some, John i. 3., 
for closing the period after χωρις αὐτου éyevero οὐδὲ ἕν, 
and uniting ὃ γέγονεν with ἐν αὐτῳ ζωη nv. On this 
occasion, where the separation of sentences by 
marks of distinction would necessarily have been 
mentioned, no trace of it appears. “ They close 
the period incorrectly, divide the lesson unskilfully, 
read falsely,” is all that he remarks against them: 
“it must be read thus,” &c. He never says, they 
have withdrawn the stops from their places, they 
point falsely, the marks for reading must be so or so 
arranged ἢ. Some more ancient Christian teachers go 


& Towards the end of the eighth century, George Syncellus speaks 
indeed of a Biblical MS., which was divided kara προσωδιαν καὶ στιγ- 
pny, and copied after a manuscript, which Basil the Cappadocian had 
revised. (Chronograph. p. 203. Richard Simon hist. crit. du Nouv. 
Test. p. 417). But it was a manuscript of the Old Testament only ; 
he also does not say, that the accents and marks of distinction were 
exhibited in the copy of Basilius, and transcribed from it. 

h Νομιζουσι δε παραγινώσκοντες, καὶ μὴ γνοουντες διαστελλειν τὴν 
dvayvwow τινες ἐν τῳ εἰπειν, παντᾳ Cv αὐτου γενετο, καὶ χωρις αὐτου 
ἔγενετο οὐδεν" ἕως ὧδε ἀποτιθεντες το ῥητον, ὑπονοιαν βλασφημον εἰς 
το πνευμα τὸ ἁγιον λαβοντες, σφαλλονται περι THY ἀναγνωσιν, και εἶπο 
του σφαλματος τῆς dvayvwoewe σκαζουσιν εἰς βλασφημιαν τρεπόμενοι. 
ἡ δὲ ἀναγνωσις οὗτως ἐχει. Ancorat. Ed. Basil. p. 501, et edit. juxta 
Petav. Coloniens. c. 74, 75. p. 80. The distribution, which Epipha- 
nius proposes, differs from both the others, in having no probability 
at all. He proposes οὗδε ἐν ὃ γεγονεν ἐν avrw, and explains it, rou7’ 
ἔστι OTL, EL TL γεγονε, Ol aUTOY ἔγενετο. 
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as to this very point directly contrary to Epiphanius. 
lrenzeus closes the passage with οὐδὲ ἑν, and trans- 
fers ὁ γεγονεν to the next sentence: as the Alex- 
andrine Fathers, Clemens, Origen, and Athanasius, 
also cite it. 

Chrysostom, on the contrary, considers this distri- 
bution, as nothing less than heretical. We must hear 
his words, for otherwise his assertion, if it be not 
considered altogether, might be regarded as a Datum, 
from which something might be deduced in favour of 
the existence of asystem of punctuation. We will not, 
says he, like the heretics, after the words, “ without 
him was nothing made,” χωρις αὐτου ἔγενετο οὐδὲ ἐν, 
place a full period, τὴν τελειαν στιγμὴν ἐπιϑησομεν. 

According to this expression, it might be believed, 
that the full stop was common in the manuscripts of 
the New Testament. But what follows shews us that 
he speaks only in the technical language of the 
grammarians, and after their mode expresses what 
was to be done in such a case. He never appeals to 
the practice of the manuscripts, but after having 
stated his objections from the context, and then from 
the incompatibility of the sense with the doctrines 
of other passages, he continues :—so then let us leave 
this, and pass over to the usual mode of reading and 
exposition. And what indeed is this? It is this— 
To stop in the enunciation with the expression γε- 
yovey, and then to commence the sentence with the 
following words ; namely,—“ In him was life *.” 

Thus every one, according to his views, and ac- 
cording to the instruction which he had received, 


* Homil. iv. in Joann. p. 42, 43. Frontoduc. Francof. cio ravrny 
άφεντες ἐπι THY νενομισμενην ἔλϑωμεν ἀναγνωσιν τε και ἐξηγησιν. τις 
δὲ ἐστιν αὑτη 3 To μέχρι του ὁ γέγονεν, ἀναπαυσαι τον λογον᾽ εἶτα ἀπο 


τῆς ἑἕξης λεξεως ἀρξασϑαι, της Aeyovone, ἐν AUTH ζωὴ ἦν. 
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divided the sentences in reading, no established 
arrangement, which might have served as a general 
rule, existing ; and that distribution, which Epipha- 
nius regarded as a sin against the Holy Ghost, is 
found again in the writings of the orthodox Atha- 
nasius. 

Wewill yet produce some additional instances out 
of the Epistles, where the commentators (since se- 
veral possible ways exist there) have varied from 
each other by means of different distributions. The- 
odoret thus divides 1 Cor. xv. 32.: τι μοι ὀφελος, εἰ 
VEKPOL οὐκ ἐγειρονται ; Chrysostom concludes the pre- 
ceding sentence with τι μοι ὀφελος, and thus arranges 
the following, εἰ νεκροι οὐκ ἔγειρονται, φαγωμεν, Κ. τ. λ. 
The latter concludes, Rom. viii. 20., with ὑποταξἕαντα, 
and thus begins the 21st verse with ἐπ᾽’ amd; 
but the former takes trorafavra ἐπ᾿ ἐλπιδι together. 
In 1 Cor. iii. 18., Theodoret unites σοφος εἰναι ev ὑμιν 
ev τῳ αἴωνι τουτῳ, and explains it, σοφιαν TOV κοσμου.---- 
Chrysostom reads ἐν τῳ αἰωνι τουτῳ μωρος γενεσϑω toge- 
ther, and explains it, μωραν τῷ κοσμῳ τουτῳ Kedever γε- 
_ yveoSax. Theodoret ends Coloss. i. 11., with μακροϑὺυ- 
μίαν μετα yaoac. Chrysostom ends it with μακροϑύυμιαν, 
and afterwards begins pera χαρας ἐυχαριστουντες. But 
not to accumulate examples, let us content ourselves 
with drawing attention to two passages in Jerome. 
In his commentaries, which he avowedly composed 
from the consultation of Greek manuscripts, he says 
respecting Ephes. i. 5.:—This may be read after two 
ways, and the expression in caritate either connected 
with the preceding sentence, or united with the fol- 
lowing *, &c. He remarks nearly the same thing re- 


* Comment. in Ep. ad Ephes. ad ἢ. 1. Dupliciter legendum, ut 
caritas vel cum superioribus, vel inferioribus copuletur. Cum supe- 
rioribus ita: ut essemus sancti et immaculati coram ipso in caritate, 
et postea sequatur preedestinans nos... cum inferioribus autem sic: 
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specting Philemon, 4. 5., that the word semper may 
be assigned either to the first or the second sentence, 
that it is doubtful, and that each mode affords a 
sense’. How could this be, if the limits of the sen- 
tences were fixed by an established punctuation ? 

Theodoret, in his commentaries, sometimes sug- 
gests, how certain of the more important passages 
should be punctuated. In 2 Cor. i. 3., εὐλογητὸς ὁ 
Θεος Kat πατὴρ του κυριου ἥμων Ἴησου Χριστου, he advises 
a stop to be placed after εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεος (ἐνταυϑα στικ- 
reov), lest any one should interpret it, the God οἵ 
Jesus Christ. Also in the noted passage, 2 Cor. iv. 
4., he directs after ἐν οἱς ὁ Θεος, a stop to be applied, 
evravsa ὑποστικτεον. Also Rom. ix. 22., after εἰ δὲ there 
should be a stop, evravSa ὑποστιξαι da, as if Paul in- 
tended to say—but if';—then it would be :—God 
who chooseth to shew his wrath, &c. 

Little as one or the other of these proposals is 
practicable, they yet lead us to the remark, that here 
and there in manuscripts, at particular passages, after 
the directions of the Fathers of the Church, a punc- 
tuation may have been made by diligent readers of 
the Bible. So, for example, we see that two very old 
manuscripts, neither of which is divided by any 
marks of distinction at that locus vexatus, John i. 3., 
place a stop after χώρις αὐτου ἔγενετο; οὐδὲ ev, after the 
usage of the Alexandrine Fathers™. When we re- 


in caritate predestinans nos in adoptionem filiorum per Jesum 
Christum in ipsum. Differentiam vero Greci sermonis προορισας, et 
δὁρισϑεντος Latinus sermo non explicat. 

* Comment. in Ep. ad Philem. v. 4, 5. Ambigue vero dictum, 
utrum gratias agat Deo suo semper, an memoriam ejus faciat in 
orationibus suis semper. Et utrumque intelligi potest. 

™ This is—the Codex Alexandrin. et Cantabrigiens, Herbert 
Marsh’s, now Bishop of Llandaff (Peterborough), notes and additions 
to Michaelis’s Introduction. Part I. p. 456—7. 
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collect, with what seriousness Epiphanius has accused 
this distribution of blasphemy, and Chrysostom of 
heresy, when we also recollect the old contest re- 
specting 2 Cor. iv. 4., we shall discover the cause, 
why no learned man, nor grammarian, ventured to 
give the New Testament a punctuation through- 
out. A person, contrary to his intentions, might 
easily favour an error in doctrine, or involve him- 
self in controversies, which he would rather avoid. 
This department, therefore, being still surrounded 
by so many difficulties, was obliged to be left to 
another time. 


SECTION XLIV. 


Ir was, however, a really difficult task for a reader, 
who was not well instructed, to read the Bible well 
and intelligibly in the public assemblies without any 
marks of distinction, and for private reading also 
assistance in the same respect was to be wished. To 
obviate this inconvenience, the Alexandrine Deacon 
Euthalius conceived the idea of making a division 
κατα στιχους, Which soon became of very great extent’. 
The remedy which he applied, consisted in setting 
just so many words in one line, as were to be read 
uninterruptedly, so as clearly to disclose the sense of 
the author. We give an example out of the celebrated 
fragment of Paul’s Epistles, which Wetstein has 
marked with the letter H®. The passage is Titus ii. 
2, 3. 


" He himself describes his undertaking in a treatise which Lawr. 
Alex. Eccles. Zacagni has published in the collectan. monum. veter. 
Grec. Rome 1698, 4to. and Gallandus in Biblioth. Patr. et Antiq. 
Scriptor. tom. x. Venet. 1774, fol. 

® Bibliothec aCoisliniana Montfauc. p. 259. I have corrected 
some blunders, which the transcriber had made in the division. 
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TIPESBYTAS NH®AAIOYE EINAI 
ZEMNOYS 
ΣΩΦΡΟΝΑΣ 
ὙΓΙΑΙΝΟΝΤΑΣ TH: ΠΙΣΤΕΙ 
THe ᾽ΑΓΑΠΗ͂ι 
ΠΡΕΣΒΥΤΙΔΑΣ ὩΣΑΎΤΩΣ 
ἘΝ KATASTHMATI ἹΕΡΟΠΡΕΠΕΙΣ 
MH ΔΙΑΒΟΛΟΥ͂Σ 
ΜῊ O'INQ: ΠΟλλῶι ΔΕΔΟΥΛΟΜΕΝΑΣ 
ΚΑΛΟΔΙΔΑΣΚΑΛΟΥ͂Σ. 


This he called στιχηδὸν γραψαι, and this mode of 
writing στιχομέτριαν, and at the end of every book of 
the Bible, the number of such lines was noted. 

In this way he completed Paul’s Epistles in the year 
462, for thus he occasionally reckons from the birth 
of our Lord to his own days, where he mentions the 
death of Paul in the prolegomena to his Epistles ”. 
Soon after this he also began to divide, in the same 
way, the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic 
Epistles. As to the Gospels, however, we are not in 
possession of the treatise, which might give an ac- 
count of his undertaking ; it may now be either lost 
or be still undiscovered in the libraries. The idea 
of this plan seems to have been suggested to him by 
the books of the Old Testament, called στιχηρεις βιβ- 
Aor; viz. Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Canticles, which had long been so written “, 
This he did in order to fix the sense in reading the 
public lessons, according to his own admeasurement 
of the sentences’. And, indeed, the want of such 


p Zacagni. collect. monum vet. p. 537. Galland. Biblioth. Patr. 
T. x. p. 250. 
4 Suiceri Thesaur. V. στιχηρα. p. 1020. 
τ Kara την ἐμαυτου συμμετριαν προς εὔσημον ἀναγνωσιν. Zacagni 
monum. vet. p. 409. 419. 
VOL. LE R 
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an assistance for the unlearned was so much felt, that 
the Euthalian division was far and wide admitted or 
imitated. 

In Egypt, where it came to light under the pro- 
tection of the patriarch, to whom it is dedicated, it 
could not fail of a favourable reception; but else- 
where too, it found so many friends, that we now 
possess stichometrical manuscripts of all countries 
and recensions ἢ. 


* Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, has added to his Chro- 
nology a list of the sticht of all the books of the New Testament. 
Montfaucon. Biblioth. Coisliniana, p. 204. Millius. Prolegom. in 
N. T.n. 1030. These are written stichometrically, viz. Cod. D. Can- 
tabrigiens. Evan. et Act. Cod. D. Epistol. Claromont. E. Sangerma- 
nens. H. Coislinian. E. Actor. Laudianus III. Cod. G. Evangel. 
Harleian. 5684. Cod. G. Actor. et Epist. cath. Cardin. Passionei. 
72. The following, and probably many others, in which attention 
has not been paid to this point, have at least the number of the stiche 
noted at the end. Wetstein’s No. 9 of the Gospels, and 13, 35, 
39, 41, 45, 46, 48, 50, (in Mill. Laudian. 1.), 55, 61, 104, 116, 
117—Acts and Cath. Ep. 30. Paul. 36, Acts and Cath. Ep. 25, 
Paul 31—Paul. 46, 47. Acts and Cath. Ep. 17. Paul. 18—Acts 
and Cath. Ep. 33. Paul. 39—Paul. 65 in Griesbach. In Matthzi, 
who has omitted to notice it in the description of his manuscripts, 
there are the following after the several books of which, a list of the 
stichi is given: d,k, p, x in the Gospels; a, m, ἢ, g in the Epistles. 
In Birch there are: Vat. 354, 360, 356. Urbino-Vat. 2. Barberin. 
10, 12, 13, 208. Basilidian XXII. Escurial 9, 10, 12. In the Acts, 
Vat. 367. Pio.-Vat. 50. In the Epistles, Augustinian. 1, 2. Vat. 
360, 367. Alex.-Vat. 29. Urbino.- Vat. 3.—The Florentine manu- 
scripts on the authority of Pere Lami are, the N.'T. in Bibl. Ὁ. Marci. 
Dominic. the Gospels Bibl. Ὁ. Mare. Domin. and Laurentian. 
Plut. VI. ἡ. 15. Plur. VI. ἢ. 16. Plut. VI. 33. The Gospels in 
Biblioth. B. Marie, and D. Marc. ex hered. Nicol. de Nicoliis. 
Acts and Epistles in Biblioth. Laurent. Plut. IV. n. 32, and Bibl. 
S. Marie Benedictin. The manuscripts of the Imperial and Royal Li- 
brary at Vienna, are the Gospels N. VI. Auctuar. Forlos. XVI. sup- 
plem. Kollar. Lambec. XXXI.—Epistles. Lambec. XXXIV.—XV. 
Forlos. V.Kollar—Lambec. XXX VII.—Lambec. XXX V.—Lambec. 
XXXVI—XIX—Forlos. X. Kollar. Ῥηματα and στιχοι are found 
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The greatest part of them indeed no longer ad- 
heres to the stichi ; but contains alist of them at the 
end of every book, a convincing proof that they are 
transcripts of stichometrical Bibles. This circum- 
stance is of use, for the sake of drawing conclusions 
from it respecting the antiquity of the copies, which 
were the foundations of such transcripts. 

But it is also sometimes found, that besides the 
number of the στίχοι, that of the ῥηματα is likewise 
added. Inall the MSS. the number of ῥηματα is not 
much greater than that of srryo. it would therefore 
be a great mistake to apprehend ῥηματα as signifying 
words. They cannot well be any else but sentences, 
like the στιχοι; and it seems, that in some places these 
had another name assigned to them, and that in others 
they were styled ῥηματα. Such transcribers then, as, 
for the sake of comparison, had more than one ma- 
nuscript before them, transferred in writing the 
word ῥηματα from the one, and στιχοι from the other, 
and united both together, without understanding 
what they were doing. Although the number of the 
sticht is not stated exactly the same in different ma- 
nuscripts, and the amount also of στιχοι and ῥηματα 
does not quite agree, this, too, must not astonish us. 
For as a manuscript appertained to one or the other 


both together in the Gospels N. 9 and 48 in Wetstein,—in Birch, 
Barberin. 12, Basilidian XXII., Escurial 9 and 12.—cf. Rich. Simon’s 
histoire crit. du Texte du N. T. c. 32. Salmas. Prolegom. in Solin, 
at the last leaf. As far as I know, ῥηματα only are found marked in 
the Gospels. Is it probable that Euthalius did not execute a sticho- 
metrical arrangement of the Gospels, and that another who undertook 
this division of them, named his s¢icht pnuara? The transcribers 
afterwards, to avoid giving to these lines one name in the Gospels, 
and another in the remaining books, might have changed the word 
ῥηματα into στίχοι. Then στίχοι being in some manuscripts, pypara 
in others, at last στίχοι and ῥηματα came both together into the 
copies. 
R 2 
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of the recensions, it had in its text sometimes a few 
sentences more, sometimes a few less, whence, this 
inequality necessarily took place. 


SECTION XLV. 


We know, indeed, most precisely, when sticho- 
metry originated, namely, after the first half of the 
fifth century ; but we know not when it ceased. 
But how it ceased, and how, at the same time, it 
suggested the idea of a regular punctuation, we 
are informed by a beautiful critical phenomenon, 
which is discovered in the Codex Cyprius, or Colbert 
5149, now in the Royal Library of France N. 63, in 
Wetstein K. 

The stichometrical mode of writing left more than 
half the space unused, and made manuscripts with- 
out necessity more expensive and voluminous. There- 
fore to gain room, and yet not to lose the stichi, 
they placed a point after every stichus, and then 
wrote on, as before, in a series. 

In this way is the Codex Cyprius written. After 
every stichus, or after so many words as were to be 
read at once, and in one breath, if the reader 
wished to deliver them intelligibly, a point is placed, 
without reference to the principles of grammatical 
division, or the rules of punctuation. We can see 
this very distinctly in the specimen of writing in 
Montfaucon: ὃ δὲ ἔγερϑεις, παρελαβε TO παιδιον. και 
τὴν μητερα αὑτου" και ἦλϑεν εἰς γὴν Ἰσραηλ. ἄκουσας δε, ore 
᾿Αρχελαος βασιλευει ἐπι της ᾿Ιουδαιας. avr ‘Howsdou του πα- 
τρος αὑτου" ἐφοβηϑη exer ἀπελϑειν. χρηματισϑεις OEdiets 
Matth. ii. 21, 92". 


* Montfaucon Paleogr. Greece. L. III, c. 6, p. 232. 
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This, as every one must perceive, is exactly sti- 
chometrical ; but so utterly ungrammatical, that no 
one can feel tempted to name it a punctuation. 

Yet, the continued and regular punctuation was 
hence derived. Those who were skilled in the art 
naturally felt offended with this division, and thence 
began to improve it, and to incline to distinctions 
according to fixed rules. Then that there were 
several who made this attempt independently of 
each other, is shewn as well by the dissimilarity 
which prevails through their arrangements, as by 
the variety of the marks themselves which appear in 
the manuscripts. There are manuscripts which, in- 
stead of the period, use a cross, as Cod. L or 2861, 
now No. 62 in the Royal Library of France, and 
Cod. Vatic. 354, also Cod. h. in Mattheei; others use 
it instead of almost every mark of distinction, as 
Vatic. 1067, Colbertin. 700. The Codex Vatic. 351 
almost always makes use of two points one over the 
other, instead of the marks of distinction. The 
beautiful Basil manuscript E makes the division 
otherwise, in which a point on the top of the 
characters denotes the period; at their base, the 
comma; and at their middle, the semicolon; which, 
according to Isidore of Sevile, is the punctuation 
taught in the schools". Others again, besides the 
points, or dots, have also the comma, as Cod. V. 
in Matthei. The commentaries of the Fathers of 
the Church, on the more important passages, seem 
to have served as helps to those librarii, or gram- 
marians, who laboured in this department with judg- 
ment and care. 

But we can the less decide through whom and 
when all this came to pass, because it was effected 


ἡ Isidor. Hispalens. Origines. L. I. ¢. 19. 
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by degrees only, and imperceptibly. It is quite 
true that, in the 10th century, a regular punc- 
tuation was introduced in the New Testament, nor 
is it less accurate that it is met with in books of the 
New Testament which belong to the ninth century. 
If, too, any one were to maintain, that it sometimes 
occurred in books of the eighth century, he need 
not, as it appears to me, to be afraid of being re- 
futed by incontrovertible arguments to the contrary. 


SECTION XLVI. 


Tne accents are far older than the regular punc- 
tuation in the scriptures of the New Testament, and 
in those of the Old one they existed still earlier than 
in these. 

In the fourth century, and perhaps earlier, some 
(τινες) had already furnished the sacred books of the 
Old Testament with accents. Epiphanius gives this 
information at the very beginning of his book, περι 
μέτρων και σταῦμων, and there names to us all the 
accents ofa, dacaa, βαρεια, ψιλη, ἅτ. with which the 
Bible had been ornamented. This proceeding he 
calls στιζειν κατα προσωδιαν. 

It might perhaps have been the case here and 
there with the books of the New Testament also, 
but it was Euthalius in particular, who, together 
with stichometry, made it more general. In his pre- 
face to the stichometrical edition of the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Catholic Epistles, he informs us, 
that he had also written them κατα προσωδὶιαν *. 


* Ἔναγχος ἐμοι ye τὴν τε των πραξεων βιβλον apa και καϑολικων 
ἐπιστόλων ἀναγνωναι τε κατα προσωΐδιαν, K. τ. Δ. Zacagni, p. 409, 


Galland. T. X. p. 201. 
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Montfaucon, therefore, was unnecessarily troubled 
about the antiquity of the stichometrical manuscripts 
Claromont. D. Epist. Paul. and Coislinian. H; and 
had no occasion, in order to maintain their credit, 
to take refuge in the excuse, that a later hand had 
added the accents 

The general notion respecting the later use of ac- 
cents in the books of the New Testament, is derived 
from the documents of Heathen antiquity, and has 
caused erroneous judgments on various documents. 

Yet, the transcribers even after Euthalius, in sti- 
chometrical manuscripts, frequently omitted the 
accents for convenience, or other reasons. 


SECTION XLViI. 


Tue books of the New Testament have in manu- 
scripts various titles and subscriptions, which, among 
the casual circumstances of the text, are not un- 
worthy of our notice. Thus, the first book is some- 
times entitled, ro κατα MarSaoy εὐαγγελιον, OY εὐαγγελιον 
κατα Ματϑαιον, κατα Ματϑαιον ἅγιον εὐαγγελιον, τὸ ἅγιον 
εὐαγγελιον του κηρυγματος MarSatov TOU ἀποστολου, &e. 
But of what date, and whence are these titles or in- 
scriptions? The freedom with which they are treated 
may at once lead us to the suspicion, that they do 
not proceed from the authors themselves. From the 
Epistles of Paul this is indeed apparent. He surely 
did not himself write at the head of his Epistles— 
The first to the Corinthians—The second to the 
Thessalonians, &c. Such enumerations could belong 
only to the time, when the Epistles began to be 
collected. 

Marcion, who acknowledged the Gospel of Luke 
under certain modifications, as his own, decidedly 
affixed no name to it. So says Tertullian, and then 

δ 
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proceeds: Would it indeed have been so great a fault, 
if he had also invented a title for it, since he has 
framed the contents according to his fancy? How 
can one acknowledge a work, which has not the con- 
fidence to lift up its front, which displays so little 
courage, and claims no credibility from ἈΘΟΒΒΙΠΙΑΗΘΑ 
with the author’? 

And now, in order to confute him, he does not. 
maintain, as it might have been expected, that Mat- 
thew and Luke had themselves prefixed their names 
to their Gospels; but he rests on the testimony of 
the apostolical Churches, and of those connected 
with them by religious unity, which, from the pub- 
lication up to that time, had assigned it to Luke as 
the author *. 

So also when Marcion altered the superscription 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and prefixed to it 
the title—to the Laodiceans,—he appeals against him 
only to the assertions of the Churches, according to 
which the Epistle was directed to the Christians at 
Ephesus‘. 

It therefore fully appears, that the communities 
among which these works were published, added the 
inscriptions to them, without which indeed, they 
could no longer be, after all these pieces had been 
collected into one Codex. 

Chrysostom maintains, without reserve, that no 
one of the Evangelists added his name. Moses, says 
he in the first Homily on the Epistle to the Romans, 
wrote five books, and to none of them did he prefix 
his name; nor those either who related the occur- 
rences after him; neither did Matthew do so, nor 


Σ L. iv. adv. Marcion, c. 2. 
* L. iv. adv. Marc. c.. 5. 
* L. v. adv. Marc. c. 11. 
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John, nor Mark, nor Luke. Paul, however, mentions 
himself by name: why, indeed, did he do so? Be- 
cause, if they wrote to those who were present, it 
was superfluous to annex their names; but Paul 
wrote his Epistles to those at a distance, &c.” Yet 
the same writer, so far makes an exception in regard 
to Matthew, as to maintain that the term Gospel 
was prefixed to the book by Matthew himself*. This 
declaration is also so natural to the object of Mat- 
thew, and so suited to the circumstances under which 
he wrote (as we have stated in its proper place)—a 
Gospel is so entirely an intelligence respecting the 
Messiah, that the Apostle could not announce his 
writing better, nor more emphatically invite the in- 
habitants of Palestine to read and receive it with 
eagerness, than by writing on its front: EYATTEAION. 

As, afterwards, other writings also of similar im- 
port took their places by the side of this, the faith- 
ful, to prevent confusion, to the word εὐαγγελιον 
further added: κατα MarSaov. The name Εὐαγγελιον 
also passed from Matthew to the others, because the 
similarity of the contents seemed to direct them to 
the same title, and to distinguish these it was neces- 
sary to add to them also the name of the author, cara 
Mapxov, κατα Λουκαν. &c. So the most ancient teachers 
of the Church cite them, not as the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, of Mark, but according to Matthew, accord- 
ing to Mark“. 

These writings in fact were not considered as 


> Richard Simon hist. er. du Texte du N. T. c. 2. 

© Homil. I. in Matth. Pref. δια rouvro εὐαγγελιον τὴν ἱστοριαν 
ἐκαλεσεν, K. τ. Ne 

4 Thus Irenzus quotes ro κατᾳ Ἰωάννην, ro kara Λουκαν εὐαγγε- 
λιον. Lili. adv. Heres.c. 5. ἢ. 8. Clem. Alex. L. i. Strom., ἐν τῳ 
xara Μίατθαιον εὐαγγελίῳ, ἐν ry εὐαγγελίῳ Ty Kara Λουκαν, p. 341 and 


340. Sylb. 
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isolated works, which in different directions aimed 
at a particular object, but as parts of a whole, which 
indeed are distinct in respect to their authors, but 
united in the representation of an individual circum- 
stance. For this reason the ancients sometimes ex- 
press themselves, as if there were altogether but one 
Gospel. They name it the quadri-formed Gospel, or 
one according to four, &c °. (διατεσσαρων.) 

At the end of a roll or a book the ancients were 
accustomed to repeat the title of it, that if the 
beginning, which was most exposed to injury, 
should suffer damage, an announcement respecting 
the author and title of the work might be found at 
the end. This is seen in the manuscript-rolls at 
Herculaneum‘. To this also are to be referred the 
subscriptions to the books of the New Testament, 
which according to their purpose, were originally 
nothing but the repetition of the inscription, for ex- 
ample, εὐαγγελιον κατα Ματθαιον, Παυλου προς Ῥωμαιους 


° Ignat. Epist. ad Philadelph. § 6. προσφυγων τῳ εὐαγγελιῳ ὡς 
σάρκι “Incov, και τοις ἀποστολοις, ὡς πρεσβυτεριῳ της ἐκκλησιας. 
lrenzeus, L. iii. adv. Her. C. il. rerpapoppoy εὐαγγελιον ἐν Eve 
πνευματι. Origen. Comment. in Joann. καὶ ro ἄληθως δια τεσσαρων 
iy ἐστι εὐαγγελιον. Edit. Huet. Colon. T. ii. p. 91. Dialog. contra 
Marcion. Sect. i. p. 9. Wetstein. εὐαγγελισται μὲν τεσσαρες, evay- 
γέλιον δὲ ἕν... «εἰ δὲ τεσσαρες περι ἕνος λεγουσιν; οὐκετι τεσσαρες, 
ἄλλα ἑν. Villoisin compares with it the idiom of the Greeks, 
who do not say Ὅμηρος του Ζηνωδοτου, τον ᾿Αρισταρχου, but 
κατα Ζηνωδοτον, κατα ᾿Αρισταρχον. Preefat. in Schol. Venet. in 
Iliad p. xxiii. Bertholdt believes that there is an ellipsis—evayye- 
λιον, namely ’Inoov Χριστου, where consequently a second genitive, 
του Mar@atov would be unsuitable, on which account it is called 
and written cara MarOaov. LEinleit. in das A und N. T. iii. Th. 
§ 298. 

‘ Joh. Winkelmann’s Accounts of the most recent discoveries 
at Herculaneum apud H, Fueszli. Dresden 1764. 5. 51. 52. See 
Herculanensium Voluminum T. 1. Neapol. 1793. fol. colum. xxxviii. 
p-. 193, et Tom. 11. 1809. colum. x1. p. 25. 
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ἐπιστόλη : Sometimes, only προς Ῥωμάιους, προς Κορινθιους 
a, β΄, Χο. So it might have remained for some cen- 
turies. But as the Fathers of the Church composed 
commentaries on the New Testament, they began 
to become attentive to the time, and to the his- 
torical circumstances, under which the respective 
books appeared to have been written. In this man- 
ner Chrysostom and Theodoret, in the prefaces to 
their illustrations of Paul’s Epistles, have from a 
comparison of different passages in them with one 
another, and with the Acts of the Apostles, con- 
cluded as to the place where, and the circumstances 
under which, they were composed. 

The author of the synopsis, which is commonly 
attributed to St. Athanasius, assigns the following 
places, as those where the Epistles of Paul were 
written—rnv προς Ῥωμαιους ἐπιστελλει ἀπὸ Κορινθου, την 
προς Κορ. a ἐπιστελλει" + " "ἀπο ᾿Εφεσου της ᾽Ασιας, τὴν προς 
Koo. β΄ 2+ © ἐπιστελλει ἀπο Μακεδονιας, προς Γαλατας" - - - 
ἐπιστελλει ἀπο Ῥωμης᾽ so also those to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, Philemon, all azo Ῥωμης : the 
first to the Thessalonians émtoreAXe ἀπὸ ᾿Αθηνων, the 
second again azo Ῥωμης : that to the Hebrews azo 
Ἴταλιας, the first to Timothy ato Μακεδονιας, the second 
aro Pwune, that to Titus ἀπο Νικοπολεως. 

Such short remarks, it seems, they sometimes 
wrote after the Epistles, and thus extended the 
subscriptions. For the Gospels or other books 
there were similar erudite remarks, which served for 
the purpose. The subscriptions however did not 
receive a fixed form till the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury. It was Euthalius who bestowed it on them 
in his stichometrical edition of the New Testament. 
In fact, he has transcribed, (and which ought not to 
have escaped the editor of Euthalius) verbatim, the 
summaries, which are prefixed to the respective 
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books, from the Athanasian synopsis, and with them 
all the above introduced assignment of places to the 
Epistles of Paul. But in composing his subscrip- 
tions, he has in various Epistles cited quite different 
places, from which they were sent. 

In some of them indeed he is not at variance with 
the author of the synopsis, as for example in the fol- 
lowing 5 προς ἹῬωμαιους ἐγράφη ἀπο Κορινθου δια Φοιβης TNC 
διακονου. στιχοι. TK. προς LTadarac ἔγραφη azo Ῥωμης. 
στιχοι. ρἕγ. προς Θεσσαλονικεις α΄. éyoapn ἀπο ᾿Αθηνων. 
στιχοι. ρἕγ. προς Ἔφεσιους ἐγραφη ἀπο Ῥωμης δια Tuxtkov. 
OTLY Ol. 73. εὐ προς Τιτον της Κρητου ἐκκλησιας πρωτον ἐπισ- 
κοπον χειροτονηθεντα ἔγραφη ato Νικοπολεως της Μακεδονιας. 
στιχων. ρζ. In others however he departs from him, 
as for example, προς Θεσσαλονικεις ΠῚ ἔγραφη ato Αθηνων. 
στιχοι. os’. προς Τιμοθεον α΄. eyoagn ἀπο Λαοδικειας, ἥτις 
ἐστι μητροπολις Φρυγιας της Πακατιανης. στιχων. oA’. more 
uniformly he has decided, προς Κορινθιους 5: ἔγραφη ἀπο 
Φιλιππὼων δια Tirov καὶ Λουκα. στιχοι. oe’, of which he 
must thus have found some indications elsewhere, 
and probably in copies of the Bible themselves. 
This was the form which the subscriptions hence- 
forwards kept, and in this they were circulated in 
manuscripts. 


SECTION XLVIII. 


Tue New Testament has also been portioned out 
into certain divisions, which appear under various 
names. The custom of reading it publicly in the 
Christian assemblies after the law and the prophets, 
would soon cause such divisions to be applied to it. 
The law and the prophets were for this end already 
divided into Parashim and Haptaroth, and the New 
Testament could not long remain without being 
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treated in the same way. The distribution into 
Church-lessons was indeed the oldest, that took place 
in it. 

The Christian teachers gave the name of Pericopes 
to the sections read as lessons by the Jews. Justin 
Martyr avails himself of this expression, when he 
quotes prophetical passages *®. Such is the case also 
in Clemens of Alexandria ", but this writer also gives 
the name of περικοπαι to larger sections of the Gospels 
and Paul’s Epistles *. 

Pericopes therefore were nothing else but avay- 
vwonara, Church-lessons, or sections of the New 
Testament, which were read in the assemblies after 
Moses and the Prophets. 

In the third century another division also into 
κεφαλαια occurs. Dionysius of Alexandria speaks of 
them in reference to the Apocalypse and the con- 
troversies respecting it. Some, says he, went through 
the whole book from chapter to chapter, to shew 
that it bore no sense *. 

In the 5th century Euthalius produced again a divi- 
sion into chapters, which was accounted his invention. 
He himself however lays claim to nothing more than 
having composed τὴν των κεφαλαιων ἐκθεσιν, the sum- 
maries of the contents of the chapters in the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles '. _In the 
Epistles of Paul, not even these are his property, 
but they are derived from one of the wisest of the 
Fathers and worshippers of Christ, as he himself says, 
and he only incorporated them into his stichometrical 


& Dialog. cum Tryph. c. 65. 6. 72. 

h Clem. Alex. L. iii. Strom. c. 4. 

i Strom. L. iv. c. 9. L. vii. c. 13. μεγιστης de οὔσης της περικοπῆς. 
1 Cor. vi. 1. f. 

k Euseb. H. E. L. vii. c. 25. 

! Zacagni monum, ined. p. 477. 
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edition of the New Testament”. The chapters 
must, therefore, have surely been in existence be- 
fore Euthalius, if this wise father composed notices 
of their contents. But how old they are cannot 
easily be declared °. 

The Euthalian κεφαλαια are distinguished from the 
Pericopes or reading-portions by their extent. The 
Jews had divided the law into 53 Parashim accord- 
ing to the number of the Sabbaths, taking into ac- 
count the leap-year. Nearly so were the Acts of 
the Apostles, Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles dis- 
tributed according to the Alexandrine ritual, which 
Euthalius follows in his stichometrical edition, 
namely, into 56 Pericopes, three more than the 
number of κυριακαι ἡμεραι Sundays, probably for three 
festivals, which might be observed at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide. The Gospels too had 
naturally in the same way many Pericopes. Such in 
older times was the practice in Asia also; for Justin 
says, that the believers there assemble themselves 
for prayer and reading on Sunday only, ἐν ry του 
ἡλιου ἡμερᾳ. Since then the whole New Testament 
was distributed into so few sections, these must ne- 
cessarily have been great, and a Pericope in Eutha- 
lius sometimes includes in it four, five, and even six 
chapters. 


™ Id. loc. cit. p. 528. καθ᾽ ἑκαστην de συντομως την ἐπιστολὴν ἐν 
τοις ἕξης προταξομεν τὴν τῶν κεφαλαιων ἐκθεσιν Eve των σοφωτατων 
τινι καὶ φιλοχριστων πατερων ἧμων πεπονημενήν. 

" In the Prolegomena of Euthalius to Paul from the Apostle’s 
death is reckoned as far as Arcadius and Honorius, after which 
Euthalius first proceeds to reckon down to his own days. It might 
hence be concluded, that the composer of these chapters lived under 
these two Cesars. Euthalius, however, compiled sometimes from 
one source, sometimes from another, and we can only conclude from 
hence, respecting the age of this account of Paul’s death, but re- 
specting nothing else. 
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We have spoken hitherto only of the chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles. In the 
Gospels there occur to us κεφαλαια of two sorts, the 
greater and the lesser. The lesser are the Am- 
monian which Eusebius rejected, after which he 
composed his ten canons in order to point out in 
the Monotessaron of Ammonius the respective con- 
tents of every Evangelist. He has explained himself 
in the Epistle to Carpianus on their use and on 
the formation of his ten canons, where he names his 
sections sometimes κεφάλαια, sometimes περικοπαι. 
Matthew has 355 of these, Mark 236, Luke 342, and 
John 232. The other chapters are independent 
of these, which from their extent are also named 
the greater. Of these Matthew contains 68, Mark 
49, Lucas 83, and John only 18. There are but 
very few manuscripts which have not both of them 
together. 

The composer of the greater chapters is un- 
known, and their antiquity can only be nearly con- 
jectured. In the 4th century Czsarius, probably 
the brother of Gregory of Nazianzen, was acquainted 
with the Ammonian chapters only. We have four 
Gospels, says he, which contain one thousand, one 
hundred and sixty two chapters*. Epiphanius in 
his Ancoratus has exactly repeated this passage of 
Cesarius Ρ, which expresses the number of the Am- 
monian, but not that of the greater chapters. Of 
these Chrysostom too knew nothing. In his illus- 
trations of Matthew and John, he often concludes 


° recoapa tev ὕπαρχει evayyedua Kepadawy χιλίων ἕκατον ἕξα- 
κοντα δυο. Galland. Biblioth. Patr. T. vi. Cesar. Dialog. 1. Respons. 
39. 

® Epiphan. Aoy. ἀγκυρωτ. p. 490. Edit. Basil. Suicer. Thesaur. 
V. κεφαλαιον. There should indeed be 1165, but some chapters 
are a matter of dispute. 
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his discourse in the middle of the greater chapters, 
or wherever it may be, and coincides with them, 
only, when the evangelical history itself suggests 
such a termination as could not well be passed by. 
In Euthymius, however, and Theophylact the greater 
chapters are those generally used. Yet although they 
may not be any where discovered in older teachers, 
still this is not the earliest trace of their existence. 
We find them in manuscripts, which evidently go 
back far beyond the days of both those commen- 
tators. 

Their proper name was τιτλος. The titles and 
chapters, says Suidas, are different. Matthew has 
68 titles and 355 chapters; Mark has 49 titles and 
336 chapters; Luke 83 titles and 342 chapters ; 
John 18 titles and 232 chapters’. What he here 
names chapters, are the Ammonian «epadau, and 
τιτλοι are What we have named the greater chapters, 
as we see from the enumeration. An older document 
also tells us this, viz. Codex L. or 2861, now 62 in 
the national library. τὸ κατα Ματθαιον εὐαγγελιον ἔχει 
τίτλους ξη΄, και κεφαλαια τνε. το κατα Μαρκον εὐαγγελιον 
τιτλους μη΄, κεφαλαια σλδ΄. το κατα Λουκαν εὐαγγελιον ἔχει 
τιτλους πγ΄, κεφαλαια τμβ΄. τὸ κατα ᾿Ιωαννην εὐαγγελιον 
ἔχει τιτλους ιη΄, κεφαλαια ota *. The errors, which here 
appear, are easy to be corrected, and properly do not 
at all effect the matter before us. They probably 
were named τιτλοι, because to every one of these 
chapters is prefixed a notice of the contents or in- 
scription (Titulus). Whether indeed they sprung 
from that pious worshipper of Christ, to whom 
Euthalius ascribes τὴν τῶν Kepadawy ἐκδοσιν, in the 


4 rerdoc διαφερει κεφαλαιου. καὶ ὃ μεν Ματθαιος ἔχει rerdove ξη΄. 
κεφαλαια τνε΄. ὁ δε Μαρκος τιτλους μη΄. κεφαλαια τμβ΄. ὁ de Iwavyne 
τίτλους ιη΄. κεφαλαια σλβ'. 

* Richard Simon. Hist. Crit. du texte du N. T.c. 33. 
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Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, we may rather 
suspect than maintain. They are moreover found 
tolerably uniform in the manuscripts of all countries 
and recensions.—Andreas of Cappadocia distributes 
the Apocalyse into 24 λογοι, and 72 κεφαλαια. 

As to the church-lessons, to come back to them 
once more, various alterations took place in them. 
As the festival-days multiplied, the old division 
could no longer subsist, and in many churches the 
Pericopes were shortened. At last, as the ritual of 
ceremonies was enlarged, only certain portions were 
extracted from the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, which sometimes were very short. 
A Codex of this sort was termed ἐκλογαδιον, in re- 
ference to the Gospels alone εὐαγγελισταριον, and in 
respect to the other books πραξαποστολος. 

This seems to have taken place among the Latins 
much earlier than among the Greeks. There are per- 
fectly credible testimonies, which establish such an 
arrangement among the former at the middle of the 
5th century *, at which date nothing of the kind is 
perceptible among the latter. The expression πραξα- 
ποστολος appears indeed frequently in the Typicum 
of St. Sabas‘, who died in the beginning of the 5th 
century. But the Greeks do not disavow, that this 
Typicum or Monastic ritual was not by himself, that 
it perished in the invasions of the barbarians, and 
was composed anew by John of Damascus with re- 
ferences memoritér, to that of Sabas*. He lived to- 
wards the middle of the 8th century, and with an 


* Bingham, Origin. ecclesiast. L. xiv. C. ill. § 3. 

* Leo Allatius de libris ecclesiasticis Graecorum Diss. i. p. 35. in 
the Bibliotheca Greca of Fabricius, in the Appendix to the 5th 
book of the Hamburg edition. 

" Id. i. c. p. 4, 5, Suicer Thesaur. V. rumor. 
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earlier notice of Lectionaries among the Greeks I 
am not acquainted. 

Finally, our present chapters come, as it is well 
known, from Cardinal Hugo de St. Cher, who in the 
12th century composed a concordance, and to this 
end distributed the Bible according to his own dis- 
cretion into smaller portions. They are now more- 
over generally admitted in the editions of the He- 
brew and Greek texts. 

The verses however come from Robert Stephens; 
who first introduced them in his edition of the New 
Testament, Anno 1551. No mention is made of the 
place, where it was printed, but it is adorned with 
Stephens’s olive, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 
SECTION XLIX. 


Tue changes, which at different epochs occurred in 
things relative to the text and its external forms, 
are so many data, from whence we may ascertain 
the age of the MSS, Although they seldom enable 
us by their help to decide without hesitation the age 
of a MS., yet may we in general affirm from them, 
that it is not so old as it is imagined and belongs to 
a more modern date. Hence, could we not well 
find a better place to speak circumstantially of these 
precious bequests of antiquity, than here immedi- 
ately after the inquiries, which contain the data for 
forming a judgment upon them. 7 

Yet, have we also another assistance in this re- 
search, such as for example the collation of Church- 
calendars, and Diptychs with the festivals, which 
are frequently marked in the Anagnoses of the 
MSS.—also marginal glosses, subscriptions of the 
Calligraphists, and other additions, which were in- 
serted in books of this nature. Moreover, these are 
particular cases, which each time appear differently, 
and therefore cannot be treated or reckoned as 
general characters. They are therefore resigned 
to the individual views and industry of critics, some 
of whom may know how to extract more, others less 
advantage from them. 

Some indications of history, which we yet add, 

$2 
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might serve to determine the age of MSS. written 
in Alexandria. Strabo mentions two cities, in which 
MSS. were furnished for trade, εἰς πρασιν, Rome and 
Alexandria*, probably the first was the mart for 
Latin, the other for Greek Literature. 

The Alexandrine characters where somewhat 
peculiar, which however will not develop to us, 
whence they arose’. Among the calligraphists of 
them there are illustrious names, e. g. Philodemus *, 
who in the execution of his art became blind, 
Hieraclas, who more than ninety years old, followed 
his employment with perfect vision’, and others 
as late as the times of the Arabs’. But, the nearer 
we come to these times of decay, the more did the 
Greeks withdraw themselves from so laborious a mode 
of earning subsistence ; they preferred harassing the 
country as inspectors, receivers, and soldiers, and 
resigned Calligraphy to the natives or Copts, as well 
as all the ingenious productions of art, and hand- 
labour *. To this the Copts so unwillingly submitted 
themselves, that after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Arab arms, in the year 641, they united themselves 
with the Arabs, to expel the Greeks totally from the 
country, in which they also succeeded after the 
capture of Alexandria. 


* Strabo, L. xiii. p. 419. Ed. 1ma. Casaub. ed. 2da., p. 609. 

¥ Concil. Constantinop. iv. ro συγγραμμα κατᾳρτισαμενος, ἔπι 
παλαιοτατων μὲν TOVTO χαρτιων γραμμασι ᾿Αλεξανδρινοις, τὴν ᾿Αρ- 
χαϊακην dre μαλιστα χειροϑεσιαν μιμησαμενος, γραφει. Collect. Labb. 
ἽΝ v. p. 1004, 

* Anthol. Gree. H. Grotii. L. vi. Epigr. Juliani Egyptii, 6 et 7. 
Brunck, Analecta. Τὶ. il. p. 495, 96. 
ἃ Epip. Her. Ixvii. § 8. p. 712. ed. Colon. 

> Theophil. Simocatta L. viii. p. 25. Cedren. T. i. p. 405. ed 
Paris, 1647. 
» © Renaudot, Histor. Patriarch. Alexand. Benjamin. Patr. xxxviil, 
Ῥ. 164. 
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From this time the Arabs broke off the connexion 
of Egypt with foreign countries, more especially 
with those of the Constantinopolitan kingdom “, from 
whence the sale of Calligraphical works abroad be- 
came impracticable. ‘The destruction of the library 
at the command of Omar (for, it is a fact, which 
has been proved) took away from the Calligraphists 
the exemplars, from which they furnished their 
transcripts*. Both events were highly destructive 
to Calligraphy. The first limited its use to the con- 
tinually decreasing demand for it in the interior, 
the other deprived it even of the hope, though other 
circumstances might turn to its advantage, of ever 
again rising to a traffic of importance. 

Nevertheless, after the expulsion of the Greeks, 
there still remained devoted to the Greek worship 
an oratory at Alexandria, and a Church with a 
Bishop at Kasr es’ Shema‘. Their numerous Churches 
the Copts appropriated to themselves. It was un- 
necessary at this epoch to provide Greek copies of 
the Bible for the use of Churches or individuals. 
This state continued from the year 641 to 730, 
when the condition of the Greeks took a more fortu- 
nate turn, and in the person of Kosmas they re-ob- 
tained a Patriarch, an unsequestered religious estab- 
lishment and many of their Churches*. Here, a 
second epoch of Greek MSS. of the New Testament, 
written in Egypt, seems to take its beginning. 

No one will here expect a description of all the 
MSS. which are known. This might indeed be ex- 


ὁ Renaudot. Hist. Pat. Al. Chail. Patr. xlvii. p. 206. Isaac ΧΙ, 
p- 187. Simon Patr. xlii. p. 148. 

* Prof. Keser’s Program on the Library, which the Arabs burnt at 
Alexandria. Ereybuirg,. 1819. 4. p. 2—6. 

‘ Renaudot, Hist. Patr. in Chail, Patr. xlvii, p. 205. Eutych, Aine: 
Annales. T. ii. Ὁ. 285—89. 

® Eutych. loc. cit. Renaudot, Hist, Patr. in Cosma. 
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acted from Prolegomena to a critical edition of the 
New Testament, and only from those, the wide com- 
pass of whose plan authorized this descriptive de- 
tail. Here however we are only bound to give in- 
formation respecting those MSS., to which we have 
appealed in the history of the text. We divide 
them into three classes: 1. those which precede 
Stichometry, 2. those which are Stichometrical, and 
3. those which were written, when Stichometry was 
extinct. 


SECTION L. 


Tue oldest MSS., which have survived to our 
day, have been probably marked A. B. and C. more 
from chance than from strong documentary motives. 

Cod. B. or Vatic. 1209. contains the Old and New 
Testament, the last in the following order, Gospels, 
Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic, then Paul’s 
Epistles as far as Hebrews ix. 14. The Epistles to 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, together with the Apo- 
calypse have perished *. 

The book is written on the finest vein δαί with 
most unique and most beautiful square letters, every 
where uniform, which are scarce observably larger 
than the characters of Philodemus περι μουσικης, the 
first of the unfolded rolls at Herculaneum; in other 
respects they are extremely like to them’. The 
initial letters differ in nothing from the rest : a later 
hand first wrote the larger upon them. 

All the letters are equi-distant from each other, 


» I have described and criticized this MS., in the program, de 
antiquitate Codicis Vaticani Commentatio. Friburgi. 1809—4. 

*Herculanensium Voluminum que supersunt, Tomus 1. Neapoli, 
MDCCXCIII. ex reg. Typogr. 
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no word is separated from the other, each line seems 
only to be one word. Where a whole narrative or a 
greater succession of sentences end, a blank space 
of the breadth of a letter or half a letter is left free. 

The MS. has on each page three columns, and 
when opened presents six columns to the eyes; so 
that being deceived by it we think that we see a 
roll of MSS. unfolded before us, we stand as it were 
passing from the rolls to the books, in which still a 
similarity to their original state remains. It is much 
wider than it is high, and on this account is like to 
no other Greek document, but the celebrated frag- 
ment of Dio Cassius, once in the possession of 
Fulvius Ursinus. 

The book had formerly become so pale, that a 
second hand was obliged to refresh the characters 
with new ink. In the Epistle to the Galatians, for 
example, § 1491. even a third hand appears to have 
remedied the fading of the second ink. Only in such 
passages have the almost decayed traces of the first 
hand continued pure, where the calligraphist has 
twice written words or whole sentences: we would 
indeed spare him the unnecessary labour of refresh- 
ing what has been twice written *. 

So far do the evidences agree with a very high 
age, but they fluctuate in generals, without deter- 
mining any thing in particular. 

The stops are from a second hand and ink, and 
even these are extremely rare. We may go through 
several chapters of the Gospels and Epistles, ere we 
meet with one stop. Even where, after a section, 
the space of the breath of a half or whole letter is 


* I have selected, as a specimen, two of these passages, John xiii. 
14, Rom. iv. 4. Possibly a correct idea of the whole character of the 
Codex may be formed sg aH Ghar i a uplex, P, 4, 
ad pag. cDxcII. 
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left void, no full stop is inserted. Less seldom do 
they occur in some chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Accents no where exist where the first 
writing appears pure and uncovered; they have 
been added by a later hand and ink’. 

The titles are added, as a secondary consideration, 
in a somewhat smaller hand, in the highest part of 
the upper margin. They are very singular, and 
continue at the top of each page to the end of a 
book: κατα MaSSaiov (sic ) κατα Μαρκον, πραξεις 
᾿Αποστολων, ᾿Ιακωβου ’ExtoroAn, Πέτρου a, Πετρου 6', 
then, προς Ῥωμαιους, προς Κορινθίους, without the au- 
thor’s name. The subscriptions are mere repetitions 
of the titles; what is additional is doubtless from a 
second hand :—after πρὸς Ῥωμαιους, we find eyeapn ἀπο 
Κορινϑου ; after προς Κορινθίους β΄.---ἔγραφη ἀπο Φιλιπ- 
πων is added, &c. Yet, even these later additions do 
not recognize the Euthalian Canons. 

As far as relates to the chapters, the Ammonian 
divisions are still perfectly foreign from the Codex 
in the Gospels; although, towards the second half 
of the fourth century they were pretty common. Yet 
would we not strain these arguments unduly. But 
instead of them chapters exist, which are found no 
where else, in Matthew, 170. Mark,72. Luke, 152, and 
John, 80. The Acts of the Apostles have no other 
divisions but the Egyptian Church-lessons ; some 
one else wrote chapters by the side of them after- 
wards, but not the Euthalian. Others, by another 
hand, have been added to the original divisions of 
the Catholic Epistles, as in the Acts of the Apostles, 
but these do not once betray any relationship to the 
arrangements of Euthalius ™. 


' Hug, de Antiquitate Codicis Vaticani Commentatio, p. 9—13. 
" De Antiq. Cod. Vaticani Comm. p. 19—23. 
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The division of Paul’s Epistles is absolutely with- 
out parallel. Each individual Epistle has not its 
particular chapters, but all together are considered 
as one book, through which the chapters proceed in 
one. The Epistle to the Romans ends with the 21st 
chapter ; the first to the Corinthians begins with the 
22d, and concludes with the 32d: the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians commences with the 33rd, &c. 
All these singularities are not merely Ante-Euthalian, 
but some of them are antiquities, which are to be re- 
ferred to a far remoter age, of which no one vestige 
remains. 

Two very remarkable things still deserve our 
attention. The Epistle to the Galatians concludes 
with the 59th chapter; the following, to the Ephe- 
sians, begins with the 70th chapter; the numerical 
order then regularly proceeds through that to the 
Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians. The 
second to the Thessalonians ends with the 93rd 
chapter. Whence then, arose the deficiency of 
chapters between the 59th and 70th? Whence this 
chasm ? After the second to the Thessalonians, we 
obtain the solution, for we here meet with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which commences with the 60th 
chapter, proceeds with the 61st, 62d, 63rd, and 64th, 
as far as Heb. ix. 14, from whence the rest of the 
Epistle is lost. We perceive from the numerical 
series of the chapters, that the Epistle to the He- 
brews stood after that to the Galatians, and then 
was placed farther back by so novel an arrangement, 
that they not once thought of changing the division 
of the chapters. The new position of the Epistle, 
behind the second to the Thessalonians, is mentioned 
in the canon of Athanasius. The Epistle probably was 
thus placed back by Athanasius himself, from regard 
to the Roman Church, and then must the Codex 
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have been written about this time, when this arrange- 
ment was perfectly new. Yet, if it were thus ar- 
ranged earlier, before the time of Athanasius, the 
Codex must necessarily be referred to that earlier 
period. At all events, the change was perfectly re- 
cent; yet was it very common in the fourth century. 
So Epiphanius informs us :—there were two sorts of 
Biblical exemplars: some of which placed the Epistle 
to the Hebrews after the Epistles to Timothy, the 
others after the second Epistle to the Thessalonians ". 

Basil asserts, that once in Eph. i. 1, the words ἐν 
Ἔφεσῳ were wanting, so the teachers before him de- 
clare, and so he himself found IN ANCIENT MSs. 
Jerome avers something of the sort. See the exa- 
mination of this question in the second part (§ 115.) 
relative to the Epistle to the Ephesians. This book 
therefore, at the time of Basil, must have been an old 
book, for it has not the words ἐν Εφεσῳ in the text; 
they are only written by the side on the margin, yet 
by the first hand. 

The first of these phcenomena transfers the Codex 
at least to the earliest period of the fourth century, 
the other most certainly to a considerable time be- 
fore Basil. 

The dialect shews the book to have proceeded 
from an Egyptian Calligraphist. Instead of συλληψη, 
ληψεσϑε, ληφϑησεται, ἀνεληφϑη, We meet with συλλημψη, 
Anpilesde, λημφθησεται, ἀνελημφήη, λημφϑεντα, τα. This 
peculiarity only occurs in Coptic or Greco-Coptic 
documents, as in the Greeco-Thebaic Litanies of the 
Borgian Museum, where ἀντιληψεως is always avri- 
λημψεως, and ἀντιλυμψεως , in the Alexandrino-Coptic 


. Epiph. Her. xlii. p. 373, juxta Petav. Coloniens. 
° Georgi. Frag. Evang. 5. Jo. ee oe Te ὡς in 1 Ap- 
pend. p. 358—59, 362—64—66. 
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Liturgy, in which εὐμεταληψις is provincially εὐμεταλημ- 
yc”, or in other Coptic remains, where λιμψανον is 
written for Aebavov, and ἀποκαταλυμψις for ἀποκατα- 
λυψις “, 

But, the Vatican Codex every where writes εἶπαν for 
cov, like the triglott inscription of Rosetta, at the 
end of the eighth line, cuvaySevrec ἐν τῳ ἐν Μεμφῃ teow 
ΤΏ nuepa ταυτῃ EITIAN, or the Greco-Thebaic frag- 
ments of John vii. 52, apud Georgi, ἀπεκριϑησαν Kat 
EITIAN*. Just so it writes εἰδαν, erecav, ἦλθαν, εἰσηλ- 
Sav, and ἀνειλατο, ἐξείλατο, Acts xiv. 10. ἤλατο, διεμαρ- 
τυρατο, aS We read in an inscription on an inscription 
on the Memnon in Thebes, ΟΥ̓ΔῈΝ EZE®OEITATO:; 
also Luke ix. 36, ἐωρακαν, and Romans xvi. 7. γεγοναν, 
as, according to Sextus, the Alexandrians were ac- 
customed to do, who used éAnAvSav and ἀπεληλυϑαν 
for ἐληλυϑασι Fy 

We wish not to refuse our attention to these re- 
marks, since we must revert to them in our critique 
on other MSS. 

Birch thoroughly collated the Codex for the Royal 
Danish edition of the New Testament, with the ex- 
ception of Luke and John’s Gospels. Of these two 
Gospels he received a collation, which was made for 
Bentley. Woide edited the collation of the whole 
book made for Bentley, in Appendice Codicis Alexan- 
drini, yet not diffusively, for of so important a docu- 
ment we should like to have more than a collation. 

A Alexandrin. Mus. Britan, contains the Old and 


» Asseman. Cod. Eccl. Univ. Liturg. 1. viii. p. v. Ὁ. 13. 

4 Mingarelli Egypt. Cod. Reliquize in Bibl. Naniana, Fase. 1. 
p- Ixxxiii. We find this peculiarity in the MSS. of Herodotus, and 

‘account them Ionicisms; what we here observe, is a mark of Alex- 

andrine copies. 

* Georgi, Frag. Evang. 5. Jo. p. 32. 

* Pococke, Description of the East, vol. i. Plat. xxxviii. 

‘ Sextus Empir. advers, Grammat. i, 30, p. 261. 
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New Testament. The latter, destroyed at the be- 
ginning, commences with Matt. xxv. 6, ἐξερχεσϑε εἰς 
τὴν «θα with the exception of John vi. 50, viii. 52, 
and 2 Cor. iv. 13, xii. 2, it is perfect to the end. 
The order of the books is the same as in the Vatican 
Codex; after the Acts of the Apostles stand the 
Catholic Epistles, then Paul’s, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews takes its place after the second to the 
Thessalonians. Each page has two columns. 

The characters are fair, square, and upright, 
greater than in the Vatican copy. ‘The letters are 
equi-distant from each other; the words are not 
divided; the division of the word is very rarely 
signified by a little crooked stroke at the top of the 
letter. Yet, the initial letters not only stand in a 
larger form, at the beginning of each book, but of 
each also of the minor sections ". 

For the book has frequent sections, not unlike to 
our verses, yet at a somewhat greater length, as a 
section does not end, until the sentence be com- 
pleted. A void space of the length of a word ge- 
nerally denotes the end of the section. 

We may easily err about the stops, and account 
the Codex a transcript of a stichometrical copy, 
since the lines go all through it, and the end of 
the stichus is every time denoted by a stop: 6. g. 
Acts xi. 6, 7. και εἰδον ra τετραποδα τῆς ‘yng’ και τα Snow 
και Ta ἑρπετα" και τα πετεινα του οὐρανου: ἤκουσα δὲε φωνης 


“ With these elegant characters, which have been framed and cast 
for the purpose, the part of the Codex containing the New Testament 
was printed: Nov. Test. Greec. ὃ Cod. Alexandrino, qui Londini in 
Biblioth. Musei Britannici asservatur, descriptum ἃ Godfr. Carolo 
Woide, &c. Londini, ex prelo Joh. Nichols typis Jaksonianis, 1786. 
fol. Spoln prepared in Germany an impression of Woide’s prole- 
gomena, and executed a correction of Wetstein’s collation, according 
to this edition. G.C. Woidii notitia Cod. Alexand. cum variis ejus 
lectionibus, curavit Gottl. Leberecht Spohn. Lips. 1788—8, 
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λεγουσὴς poe’ ἀναστας eros’ ϑυσον" Kat φαγε" Nothing 
exhibits the stichi better than this division; hun- 
dreds of the same sort occur in the book, but on the 
whole and in general it does not recognize the sub- 
divisions peon and ὑποστιγμὴ : the final stops alone, 
τελεια, are observed throughout at the end of the 
sentence. Each division without distinction, even 
the smallest, wherever it occurs, has a stop at the 
top of the letter. 

The Codex is perfectly free from accents and 
aspirates, and corresponds in none of its marks to 
the time of Euthalius. 

The inscriptions and subscriptions are very sim- 
ple: εὐαγγελιον κατα Μαρκον, εὐαγγελιον κατα Λουκαν. 
The subscriptions exhibit these words repeated. 
The inscriptions of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles are almost entirely cut off on the 
upper margin: the subscriptions are; ᾿Ιακωβου ἐπισ- 
roAn, Πέτρου, &c. At the end, after the Epistle of 
Jude, the Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic 
Epistles have a subscription in common, πράξεις τῶν 
aywy ᾿Αποστολων και καϑολικαι, as if altogether they 
only constituted one book. The subscriptions of 
the first Epistles of Paul are merely, προς Ῥωμαιους, 
προς Κορινϑιους, 6. The subscriptions commencing 
from the Epistle to the Colossians, have brief ad- 
ditions, προς Κολασσαεις ἀπο Ῥωμης" προς Θεσσαλονικεις, 
α΄. ἔγραφη ἀπο ᾿Αϑηνων" προς Θεσσαλονγικεις β΄. ἔγραφη ἀπο 
᾿Αϑηνων" προς Ἕβραιους éyoagn ἀπο Ῥωμης" προς Τιμοϑεον 
α΄. ἔγραφη ἀπο Λαοδικειας" προς Τιμοϑεον β. ἔγραφη ἀπὸ 
Λαοδικειας" προς Τιτον Υ. ἔγραφη ἀπο Νικοπολεως. The 
first of these subscriptions agree not with Euthalius, 
two of the latter, viz. of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the second to Timothy are in opposition to 
Euthalius, who thus subscribes them, προς βραιους 
ἐγραφη ἀπὸ τῆς Ἴταλιας δια Τιμοϑεου" στιχοι py. προς 
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TimoSeov β΄. rng’ Εφεσιων ἐκκλησιας etiaxorov χειροτονηθέντα, 
Eyoan ἀπο Ῥωμης. k. τ. λ. 
_ As far as relates to the chapters, the Gospels have 
in the first place the Ammonian chapters and the 
sections of Eusebius, and the greater chapters also. 
have those, which the Greeks call rirAove. These 
chapters and ¢ituli are prefixed to the Gospels, but 
in the text they are mostly distinguished by num- 
bers on their places, and the inscription correspond- 
ing to them is again added in the upper margin. 
Thus, Matt. xxvii. 43. is the last chapter, 2H-68., 
and the inscription on the upper margin is, περι τῆς 
αἰτησεως του σωμ"" +> VIZ. σωματος Ἴησου. There are, 
usually, of them in Matthew 68, in Mark 48, in 
Luke 83, in John 18. Concerning the age of these 
chapters we are now in uncertainty, so that we must 
renounce their aid in deciding on this MS. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we shall have found in 
five passages traces of a division, viz. a cross, which 
commonly occurs in the Gospels by the side of the 
numbers of the greater chapters*. But, the cross, 
where it alone appears, has not invariably this signi- 
fication, 6. g. Luke ‘i. 15., viii. 35., ix. 5., xiii. 28, 
xviii. 8., John iv. 6., iv. 41., where it oceurs in the 
middle of the discourse, or before the end of parti- 
cular passages :—in these cases how could it denote 
a division? Yet, it is admitted, that it denotes 
chapters in these five passages, Acts iii. 1., iv. 3., 
viii. 26., x. 1., xvii. 20., thus, they at least are not the 
Euthalian; two of them, Acts iv. 3. and xvil. 20. 
do not even agree with the Euthalian sections, yet, 
in all, they must have been not merely five, but 
forty, according to Euthalius. 

The Catholic and Paul’s Epistles, as well as the 


* Pref, ad Cod. Alexandrin. § 36. p, vii. 
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Apocalypse, have neither chapters nor -anagnoses. 
None of the contrivances and precautions of Eutha- 
lius are found in the whole book: the state of the 
stops, the entire want of accents, the subscriptions 
of Paul’s Epistles are, on the other hand, reasons 
that they were written before Euthalius’s innova- 
tions, or before the second half of the fifth century, 
which reasons are so much the stronger, since the 
book was written in Egypt. 

The peculiarities of idiom shew this origin : Mark 
xli. 40. λημψονται, Xvi. 24. λημψεσθε, Luke ix. 51., 
xvii. 34., John xiv. 8., xvi. 14, 15., Acts 1. 22., ii. 88. 
1 Cor. xii. 28. ἀντιλημψεις, Phil. iv. 15. docewe Kat 
λημψεως, Col. iii. 24. and Luke xiii. 11. ἀνακυμψαι. 
Indeed, εἰπαν and like formations of the second 
aorist do not commonly occur, as in the Vatican 
Codex ; but the Librarius has not been totally able to 
disengage himself from them, as in Luke xix. 39., Acts 
i, 24., vi. 2. εἰπαν, Mark xiv. 48. ἐξηλθατε, Luke xi. 52. 
εἰσηλϑατε, Acts x. 39. ἀνειλαν, 

Cod. C. n. 9. Regio-Parisinus called also that of 
Ephrem Syrus, because the more ancient writing 
was destroyed with the sponge, and the parchment 
was prepared to receive on it some of the ascetic 
treatises of Ephrem, but, the more ancient ink 
notwithstanding appeared strongly through it, so 
that whole sentences might easily be read. For the 
old characters had fallen into disuse : people had be- 
come habituated to the cursive character with all its 
marks of reading and division, and henceforward laid 
hold of old books, for the sake of better applying 
them to its use. 

The pages thus prepared contain passages from 
the Old, and, with the exception of considerable 
chasms, which have been pointed out by Wetstein 
and Griesbach, the whole of the New Testament, in 
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the same order as the Vatican and Alexandrine 
copy; Gospels, Acts, Catholic, Pauline Epistles, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews after the second to the 
Thessalonians, and the Apocalypse. Much, which 
Wetstein could no longer read, might become again 
legible by the means now known. 

The text is not divided into columns. The letters 
are somewhat larger than in the Alexandrine copy ; 
beautiful, uniform, upright and square; the words 
are not divided. The initial letters are also found, 
as in that, at the beginning of the books and the 
smaller sentences. For, like the Alexandrine, it is se- 
parated into smaller sentences, similar to our verses, 
only somewhat more extensive. 

It has also the marks of division :—at the close of 
a passage, a full stop is commonly found in the form 
of a cross; the minor divisions are sometimes ob- 
served, but generally neglected. For the comma, a 
stop is placed at the foot of the letter, for the colon 
a stop is added in the middle of the letter, but a 
later hand and a different ink has almost through 
the book written over this stop, a little cross, smaller 
in form than the cross which represents the final 
stop. All of these distinctive marks occur in Matt. 
xxii. 11 and 12. but in ν. 13. and 14. no distinctive 
marks appear until ἐκλεκτοι. In the 15th verse, 
there is only one after Aoy»; in the 16th there are 
only two of them after λέγοντες and then after 
ovdevoc. To give a probable idea of the length of 
the sentence, let us observe, that v. 11 and 12. to- 
gether only constitute one, v. 13. and 14. one, and 
15, 16, 17. one. 

Thus is it with the stops, po accents any where 
appear. 

In the Gospels the Codex has the chapters of 
Ammonius with the sections of Eusebius, It has 
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likewise the greater chapters and the τίτλους united 
with them, or tables of contents. In the Epistles, I 
remarked some divisions, which agree with the 
Egyptian anagnoses. | 

The inscriptions and subscriptions, where they 
exist, could not be more simple. John is subscribed 
εὐαγγελιον κατα Τωαννην. The second of Peter has 
without a numerical mark the inscription, [erpovu 
ἐπιστολη, and the subscription, Πετρου καϑολικη, the 
third of John is superscribed ‘Iwavvov, that of Jude 
‘lovda ἐπιστυλη, and is subscribed ‘Iovda καϑολικη. Of 
the Pauline Epistles the subscription πρὸς Ῥωμαιους 
is preserved, the inscription and subscription προς 
KoowStove a‘, and the subscriptions προς ἴαλατας, προς 
Κολοσσαεις, προς Ἕβραιους, προς Τιμοϑεον 6’. Noneof these 
have any addition, much less any thing of Euthalius. 

If we collate this MS. with the Alexandrine, it has, 
consequently, minor additions, which we may attri- 
bute to a later time. If we proceed in the collation 
with reference to the distinctive marks, it has not by 
far so many and so frequent subdivisions into com- 
mata and colons, as the Alexandrine: two important 
reasons to claim for it the precedence of age. 

This Codex was also written in Alexandria or 
Egypt, as the forms λημψεται, Mat. x. 41. συλλημψη, 
Luke i. 31. ἀναλημψεως, Luke ix. 51. aveAnupan, Acts i. 
2. εἶπαν, Matt. xxv. 8, Mark x. 4. x. 37, Acts xxiii. 
14. ἤλθατε, Matt. xxv. 34. ἐλθατω, Matt. x. 18, Luke 
xi, 2. testify. 

In the collation of the book, Wetstein, as Lesz, 
and particularly Griesbach, assure us, has done all 
that was possible; yet, were it worth while, by 
means of the present resources, to have a second 
gleaning. Montfaucon Palgogr. 1. 111. c. 3. p. 214. 
has given a fac-simile of the characters, which how- 
ever, does not equal the elegance of the Codex. 

VOL, 1. Ῥ 
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Codex δ. Matithei Dublinensis rescriptus, a book 
which, in beauty of writing, yields to none. It was 
expunged, and other treatises were written upon if, 
yet not so clean, that the older letters entirely dis- 
appeared. John Barret, a man of erudition at Trinity 
College, in Dublin, perceived the old writing, caused 
it to be engraved, and edited it in 64 copper-plates, 
with a preface, critical remarks, and a supplement ’. 
We possess, through this splendid work, the Gospel 
of Matthew, yet with many chasms, according to 
THE RECENSION OF Hersycuius. As Griesbach did 
not know it, he has not criticised its letters. 

The characters are upright, square, uniform, some- 
what greater than in Cod. Ephrem. The A and M 
are strikingly like to the form in which we see them 
in Coptic MSS. 

The text is subdivided into sentences resembling 
verses, as in A and C; but there is only one column 
in each page. 

As to the stops, the final stop was always there, or 
where it has faded away there is a considerable blank 
space where it was: but the colon is not always ob- 
servable; the space of nearly half a letter shews 
where it once was. The smallest division, for which 
a space is assigned, nearly like that for the colon, 
seldom occurs. All three have the same marks, one 
_ point or stop. 

There are no accents, or to use the words of the 
eye-witness, nec habet spiritus aut accentus omnino. 

From every argument decisive of the point, the 
book is not more recent than that of Ephrem Syrus. 
To complete the description, we must mention, that 


¥ Evangelium secundum Matthzeum, ex codice rescripto in Biblio- 
theca collegii SS. Trinitatis juxta Dublin, descriptum opera et studio 
Jo, Barret, &c., cui adjungitur appendix Collationes Codicis Mont- 
fortiani complectens. Dublini in Adibus Academicis. MDCCCI. 
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it has the chapters of Ammonius, yet without Euse- 
bius’s sections ; also the greater chapters and their 
inscriptions. 

I have met with the following Alexandrine forms 
in it, Matt. x. 41. λημψεται, vii. 25. πρόσεπεσαν, Xi. 
7,8, 9. εξηλϑατε. 


SECTION LI. 


Tue MSS. of the second epoch, which were writ- 
ten, after stichometry had come into repute, are 
D., or Codex Cantabrigiensis of the Gospels and 
Acts; E. of the Acts of the Apostles, Laudianus iii. 
In Paul’s Epistles they are D and E, or Cod. Claro- 
montanus and Sangermanensis, and lastly, H or 
Coislinianus. 

D of the Gospels and Acts was used by Robert 
Stephens in his edition of the New Testament, anno 
1550, where its readings are occasionally marked in 
the margin with the letter 6’. The last possessor of 
it, before its arrival in England, was Theodore Beza; 
the rest of its history lies in obscurity, and a part. of 
it will also remain there. At all events, it came into 
good hands. Beza presented it, in the year 1581, 
to the University of Cambridge, where it was vene- 
rated, and in the year 1793, printed in its own cha- 
racters, which were carefully copied’. The pages 
which are deficient are shewn by the editor, in the 
preface, p. xxvi., but more circumstantially and ac- 
curately in the appendix at the end, as well as those 


* Codex Theodori Bezz Cantabrigiensis, Evangelia et Apostol- 
orum Acta complectens, quadratis literis Grzco-Latinis, Academia 
auspicante,...edidit, Codicis historiam prefixit, notasque adjecit 
Thomas Kipling, (re/.) Cantabrigize ὃ prelo Academico impensis Aca- 
demiz, mpccxciii. in two splendid folio volumes. 
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which, at different periods, were added later as sup- 
plements or as corrigenda. 

The Gospels are in this order, Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark, after which the Acts of the Apostles. 
On one side is the Greek text ; on the other, opposite 
to it, a Latin version before Jerome; on the left of 
the Greek, both stichometrically written with uncial 
characters. The Greek letters are upright, square, 
not compressed according to the more modern form, 
but like the oldest characters. 

The Greek and the Latin are by one and the same 
hand. This is evident in the letters A and E, in the 
C of the Latins, and the sigma of the Greeks; still 
more in the letter T, whose transverse stroke is 
made with a peculiar turn of the pen, and most 
clearly in the Latin P and Greek II, in the formation 
of which the Calligraphist had his own device, in 
which they both resemble each other. 

Yet, the Calligraphist understood little of Greek, 
and as little of Latin: unversed in both languages, 
he prepared his book merely in his capacity of a 
handi-craft man. He was an Egyptian or an Alexan- 
drian. A Latino-Greek Codex written in Alexandria, 
is an uncommon curiosity, wherefore we would not be 
guilty of withholding the proof. No Codex, not even 
the Vatican, has so many Alexandrine forms or 
idioms, as this: εἰπαν is very common; also Matt. 
xiii. 48. ἐβαλαν, Mark viii. 15. ὅτι aprove οὐκ εἰχαν. 
xil. 12. ἀπηλθϑαν, Luke viii. 34. ἔφυγαν, Acts il. 40. διε- 
μαρτυρατο, Vil. 27. 37. aac for εἰπων, and ver. 40. εἰπαν- 
Φεῦ; vil. 57. συνεσχαν Ta ὦτα, x. 23. συνηλϑαν, Xvi. 7. 
ἤϑελαν. The editor has noticed in the supplement, 
John viii. 22. ἐλεγαν, Vill. 53. ἀπεϑαναν, Luke i. 59. 
nASav ; nor was he disposed to forget Luke ii. 16. 
evpav, Which Wetstein pointed out. We still further 
remark, λήμψονται, Matt. xx. 10. λημψεσϑε, Matt. xxi. 
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22. πιστευετε ὅτι λημψεσϑε, Mark xi. 24., Acts 1. 8. il. 
38. Anu ovrat, Mark xii. 40. συλλημψῃ, Luke i. 81. 
ἀνεληφϑη, Mark xvi. 19. Acts i. 2. 22. x. 16. ἀναλημφ- 
Sac, Acts 1. 11., &c. 

If then, as the proofs evince, the book was written 
in Alexandria, its age may be pretty accurately de- 
termined; it was written after Euthalius and before 
the conquest of the Arabs, in the last part of the fifth 
or in the sixth century; at that time, when the 
Greeks abandoned the Calligraphist’s laborious mode 
of sustenance, and transferred the whole employ- 
ment to the poor and industrious Egyptians, who 
were neither masters of the Greek, nor versed in 
the Latin. Cf. § 49. 

That the book was adapted to the use of the 
Latins, may not well be denied, and that it had been 
in their hands, traces of various sorts remain to 
prove. Even the pages of the Greek text, Matt. iil. 
7. from μελλουσης ὀργης to v. 16. πνευμα του Θεου, 
John xvili. 14—xx. 13. Mark xvi. 15. from racy ry 
κτισει to the end, which in the interim were destroyed 
by time and chance, were written again by a Latin 
hand, probably in the twelfth century. 

One of the Latin supplements, Matt. 11. 21.—iu. 8. 
which Kipling, from the characters, places in the 
tenth century, might even serve us for a collateral 
evidence as to the country of the West, in which it 
was preserved. For the supplement entirely agrees 
with Codex Corbeiensis, which is printed in Bianchini’s 
Evangeliarium quadruplex*. This Codex, however, 
was kept in the French Corbey. 

As to those who have the idea, that the Greek text 
has been frequently falsified from Latin books, we 
may remark, that they may convince themselves of 


* Pref. ad edit. Cod. Cantab. p. xvii. 
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the contrary from the Codex at Cambridge, that the 
Latin rather has been accommodated to the Greek, 
contrary to all Syntax, with a childish scrupulosity, 
sometimes even to insipidity. 

The Codex has no accents; but that makes no 
difference, the predominating sign, its stichometrical 
arrangement, is equivalent. Probably the Librarius 
merely spared himself a labour, from which the Latin 
reader could derive but very small advantage. He 
has his own good reason for not having added at the 
end the Euthalian numbers of the stichi ; it was im- 
possible to accommodate them to this old text, which 
‘had anumber of words and sentences which no longer 
existed in the revised text copied by Euthalius, 

E. The MS. which bears this mark among the 
MSS. of the Acts of the Apostles, only contains the 
Acts. In the Bodleian Library, to which it was pre- 
sented by William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
it is called Laudianus iii. Some pages are wanting 
to it, from Acts xxvi. 29. to xxvili.6. It was edited 
by Thomas Hearne, at Oxford, in the year 1715. 

The Greek text, and one of the Latin versions, 
before Jerome, are stichometrically written one 
against the other on one page, contrary to the cus- 
tom of other MSS.—first the Latin, then the Greek. 
The characters are uncial, square, large, somewhat 
heavy, and much coarser than in the Cambridge MS. 
The chapters of Euthalius are pointed out by means of 
stronger initial letters advanced in the margin. The 
Librarius has also omitted the accents, and the num- 
ber of the stichi at the end. 

This is the second of the Grzeco-Latin MSS. known, 
which derives its origin from the Alexandrian manu- 
factory. This is attested by the following evidences, 
Acts xvi. 20. 31. amav, xxvi. 15. éyw δὲ εἰπα, xx. 24. 
εἰπας μαστιξι averal.+ ++ «11. 23. ἀνειλατε, Vil. 10. ἐξειλατο, 
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21. ἀνειλατο, v. 10. ἧυραν, Vill. 3. ἐλυμήνατο, XIV. 15. καὶ 
παραχρῆμα ἐξηλλατο, 11. 40., χχ. 23. διεμαρτυρατο. On 
Woide’s testimony, Pref. ad Cod. Alex. § \xxvi. 
eAnuvev also stands for ἐληψεν. 

We hence obtain the same conclusion respecting 
the age of the book, which was before beneficial to 
us in the question relative to the Codex at Cam- 
bridge ; we cannot place it so low as the conquest of 
the Arabs, and therefore must refer it to the sixth 
or at the worst, to the first quarter of the seventh 
century. 

During the intermediate time until the eighth 
century, it was in Sardinia. For at the end of the 
book is a Greek edict of a Dux Sardiniz, not writ- 
ten in the hand of Bibliographers, βιβλιογραφων, but 
in the old documentary or diplomatic hand, which 
thus begins, Φλαυιος παγκρατιος συν Θεῳ Δουξ Σαρδινιας 
δηλα ποίω Ta ὑποτεταγμενα, ἐπειπερ “εοστυγεῖς και Κρ. oc 
Justinian, who knew how again to make the power 
of the Greeks respected in the west, first established, 
as Wetstein remarks (L. i. Cod. tit. 27. de off. 
Pref. Pretorio Africe, leg. 2. § 3.) in the year 
534 duces Sardinie. But this sovereignty of the 
Eastern Ceesars only lasted to the year 749, when 
the Lombards subjected the island to them, and 
maintained it until the decay of their power and 
their last king“. The end of the duces Sardinie 
and of the Greek influence in the island, in the 
middle of the 8th century, confirms the age assigned 
to the book, which could have contained the Greek 
enactment of Φλαυιος παγκρατιος Δουξἕ Σαρδινιας, to 
have been during the dominion of the Greeks, that 
is, before the middle of the eighth century. The 
edict issued for a religious object, as it appears, is 


1 Cambiagi, Istoria del regno di Sardegna. T. i. lib. 3. 
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certainly not without year or date, and might pro- 
bably even still communicate to us information cen- 
cerning the Codex itself. 

That the Codex betrays no attempt to accommo- 
date the Greek to the Latin, but, on the contrary, 
that for the sake of making the Latin in every way 
like the Greek, it has strained and unduly forced 
the Latin language,” Woide has shewn by several 
very striking examples. Pref. ad Ed. Cod. Alex. 
Sect. vi. § lxxx. 

D. in the Epistles of Paul has been sometimes con- 
sidered as the second part of D in the Gospels, and 
Acts: but the size is somewhat smaller, the parch- 
ment is thinner and more finely prepared, and the 
characters are more elegant, than those of the Cam- 
bridge Codex ; the abbreviations also, as Marsh has 
observed, are different in both, 6. g. in Ἴησους, Xpisoc, 
δα. 

This Codex is commonly called Claromontanus, 
and bears now in the French Library the number 
107; it formerly was 2245. The beginning of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and the end of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, (the first and last page) are wanting, 
also in the middle of 1 Cor. xiv. 13—22., which 
has been supplied by another person. The book has 
several corrections by many hands, as Griesbach has 
accurately noticed. 

The Greek as well as the Latin text is so written 
one opposite to the other in beautiful, square, uncial 
characters, that in the one page the Greek is on the 
reader’s left, and in the other the Latin on the right. 
Both columns are stichometrically arranged. The 
Greek letters betray a Latin Librarius; they are 
where it is requisite throughout furnished with ac- 
cents. 

So much did this last singularity perplex Mont- 
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faucon, that he dared not without some scruple, to 
deprive the accents of the same age as the cha- 
racters, accordingly he moderated his cautious con- 
tradiction by the concession, that at least they 
might have been added to the book not long after- 
wards ; “ Aecentus et Spiritus annotantur : sed it se- 
cundd mani, ut videtur, nec dit ut creditur, post de- 
scriptum Codicem adjecti sunt.” This is indeed very 
possible, for according to the observation of the 
virtuosi, one Calligraphist wrote a book, and another 
the accents. Griesbach admits, that in some pas- 
sages, but very rarely, they were added by the same 
hand. Symb. crit. P. 11. p. 82. This could with 
difficulty be ascertained either from the faded or 
vivid ink, since the characters have been in many 
places covered with fresh ink. At all events, accord- 
ing to this assertion, the book originally had some 
accents, which the first Librarius however did not 
continue through the whole. 

But the principal character of the book is, that it 
is stichometrically written, and thus its own boun- 
dary is defined, which it cannot exceed. But, it can 
be referred no farther back than the 8th century, if 
we merely form our judgment from the Latin cha- 
racters. If however we collate it with the Laudian 
MS. of the Acts, the origin of which cannot be placed 
lower than the close of the 8th century, we must 
assuredly concede a high antiquity to this book. 

The Librarius has excused himself from the trouble 
of adding, at the end of each Epistle, the Euthalian 
subscriptions and list of stichi. After the Epistle to 
Philemon there is instead a catalogue of the stichi of 
all the books of the Old and New Testament, but by 
another hand, which has also added the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. A specimen from the Epistle to the 
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Romans has been given by Montfaucon. Paleogr. 
Gr. L. iil. c. 4. 

E. in Paul’s Epistles is a MS. which formerly be- 
longed to the Abbey of St. Germain in Paris. It is 
called Codex Sangermanensis. I have not been able 
to inquire the number, which it now bears, it can no 
longer be certainly said, whether it still exists °. 

According to Wetstein, it is solely a transcript of 
the Codex Claromontanus, which Griesbach still 
further has confirmed. From hence he has even 
determined its age. For he has evidently distin- 
guished several of the correctors, who attempted 
their emendations in the Greek and Latin text of 
the Claromontanus. One of them even undertook 
alterations in the Latin with the smaller character. 
All these, and particularly the last, which disclose 
a very late age, appear in the text of the MS. of St. 
Germain. This scholar has referred it, in conse- 
quence of these observations, to the 10th or 11th 
century. Symb. crit. P. ii. p. 77. f. The uncial 
character, according to the specimens in Mabillon 
de re diplom. L. v. T. ii. p. 346., and Montfaucon, 
Paleogr. Gr. L. iii. c. 4. p. 218. was not familiar 
to the Librarius, but resembles rather a cautious and 
wretched daubing, tian a fluent written character. 

I include in this series two other MSS., which 
have no more right from their age to require a place 
here than the MS. of St. Germain. It may be per- 
mitted to me in this instance to pay deference to 
their family and extraction, that the following may 
derive their illustration from the preceding. As 
in numismatic collections, we distinguish mwmmos 


*I see from the public papers, that the MS. is now in St. Peters- 
burg, where it was brought by Dubrowsky, Councillor of Legation. 
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commatis barbarici, re-impressions of Roman coins 
by barbarians, so may we in this case, and call these 
books codices barbaricos ; they are F. and G. in 
Paul’s Epistles, of which we are speaking. Both 
are Greeco-Latia, and transcripts of these exemplaria, 
which we have already considered. 

G. belonged to Professor Boerner at Leipsic, from 
whence it was also called Codex Bornerianus, he- 
fore it passed into the Royal Library at Dresden. 
It contains only thirteen Epistles of Paul: that to 
the Hebrews was not written in it, and in the rest 
of the Epistles the following passages are wanting, 
Rom. i. 1—6., 11. 6—26., viii. 1, 2.. xiv. 23., xv. 1., 
1 Cor. iii. 7—17., vi. 6—15., Col. ii. 1—9. Christian 
Fr. Matthzi caused the whole MS. to be printed 
with all its peculiarities, and has also given an en- 
graved specimen of it ‘ 

The Greek characters are uncial, but formed in a 
particular manner. They are very like those in 
the Psalter of Sedulius Scotus apud Montfaucon, 
Paleogr. Gr. L. iii. ¢. 7. p. 237., also like a Psalter 
which I have seen in the Library of the Seminary at 
Wirzburg. 

The text is from a stichometrical exemplar, al- 
though the Librarius has continued it in serie with- 
out setting down the steht. He has indicated the 
beginning of each of them by an initial letter. 
Were we to continue the sentence in writing, wher- 
ever we thus observe it, the stichometrical division 
would be placed before us. We will make the at- 
tempt with the engraved specimens, without altering 
any thing of the orthography. 


‘ xiii. Epistolarum Pauli Codex cum Versione Latina veteri, vulgo 
Ante-Hieronymiana, olim Beernerianus, nunc Bibliothecz Electoralis 
Dresdensis, summa fide et diligentia transcriptus et editus ἃ Chr. 
Frid. Matthei, Misenze impens. Erbstenii. mpcchxxxxt. 4. 
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Tavra σοι γράφω 

Ἐλπιζω ελϑειν ταχειον 

ἔαν βραδυνω 

Tva ιδης 

Ilwe Se. εν οἰκω ϑεοὺ avaspepeosat. 
τις ese ἐκκλησια ϑεου ζωντος 
Στυλος και εδραιωμα της αληϑειας 
Και ομολογουμενος. 

Meya esw τὸ τῆς ευσεβειας. μυτηριον 
Oc epaveowsn. εν σαρκι. 

Ἐδικαιωθη εν πνευματι 

Ὠφϑὴη αγγελοις. 

Exnovy3n ev. εὔνεσιν 

TlisevSn ev Koop 

Avednupsy ev. δοξη 

O de πνευμὰ ρητως λέγει. 


Ore εν ὑστεροις καιροις------- 


This accurate stichometrical division, by means 
of initial letters, the Librarius has also furnished 
with stops, thereby certifying us how little idea of 
dividing the passages he had, and how perfectly in- 
capable he was of planning merely a few stichi on 
EKuthalius’s principles. Throughout the book, he 
has omitted the accents. 

The Latin version was made in the times before 
Jerome, and is inserted between the Greek lines. It 
is written in the smaller or current alphabet, and with 
Anglo-Saxon characters, such as Wetstein observed 
in a Psalter in the Library at Basil, which was of 
Irish origin, according to the subscription. 

The transcriber and his predecessors laboured 
still more to accommodate the version to the Greek, 
than it was originally: e. g. Rom. iv. 16. εἰς τὸ εἰναι 
βεβαιαν τὴν ἐπαγγελιαν, th esse firmam promissionem, 18. 
εἰς TO yeveosat αὐτον πατέρα πολλων EMV, in fiendo, aut 
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ut fieret, eum pater, aut patrem. 20. ov διεκριϑὴ τῇ ἀπιστιᾳ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐνεδυναμωϑη, non hesitavit, aut estimavit, aut dubi- 
tavit diffidentia, sed confortatus est, potentatus est. 

The book also appears to have been used in the 
Monastic schools for the study of the Greek, whence 
some very scholastic remarks may be explained, as 
in Romans viii. 5. οἱ yap Kara σαρκα ὄντες qui secundum 
carnem sunt, (participium :) Rom. iv. 13. ἐπαγγ᾽ chia τῳ 
᾿Αβρααμ promissio (dativus) Abrahe., &c. But we 
cannot enter further into these illustrative remarks, 
and are contented, hence to lead others to observe 
how little the theory of those, who represent the 
falsification of the Greek MSS. from the Latin, as a 
principle in the history of the text, is confirmed. 

From what has been already said we readily per- 
ceive that the Beernerian Codex is a transcript of an 
old copy, the Greek text of which is stichometrically 
written with uncial characters, on the side of which 
was a version before Jerome, probably after a copy 
which resembles the Clarmont MS., and might have 
exceeded it in age. 

The copy from which our Codex is derived, was 
written, like the Grzco-Latin MSS. D. and E., in 
Alexandria, which the idiomatic variations occurring 
in it attest abundantly. Rom. ii. 11. Ephes. vi. 9. 
Col. iii. 25. προσωπολημψια, Phil. iv. 15. docewe Kat 
λημψεως, 1 Tim. iv. 3. μεταλημψις, Rom. xi. 15. προ- 
λημψις, 1 Cor. xii. 28. ἀντιλημψις, 1 ‘Tim. iil. 2., v. 7., 
vi. 14. ἀνεπιλημπτον, Rom. xiii. 2. λημψονταῖι, Gal. vi. 1. 
προλημφϑη, 2 Thess. ii. 13. ore εἰλατο vac, 2 Cor. v. 17. 
yeyovav, Rom. xv. 3. ἔπεπεσαν, 2 Cor. vi. 17. ἐξελϑατε. 

The copy was made in the tenth, or very early in 
the ninth century, since, on its margin, it is frequently 
remarked by the first hand, “ contra ΤΓοδδισκαλκον, 
contra Grecos.” The former unfolded his doctrines 
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in the ninth century, and the latter then fell out with 
the Latins, and occasioned the famous schism. 

Remarks also occur in another language in it, 
which has no connexion with the Anglo-Saxon, as, 
6. g. § 22. according to Matthei’s edition, which pro- 
bably a Scot or an Irishman would explain the most 
readily. 

F. or Augiensis is so called from Augia Major, 
Reichen-Au. the oldest Benedictine foundation in 
Germany, then St. Gallen belonged to the Helvetic 
portion. The convent is situated in a delightful 
island in the lower lake, a mile from Constance. 
Here, among a numerous company of very old MSS. 
was the first known residence of this Codex. It 
came, after many migrations, to England, and was 
accounted lost, until some years ago Dr. Herbert 
Marsh gave an account of the place, where it is at 
present deposited. It is now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Wetstein had collated 
it before its arrival in England. 

It is not interlineary, like the preceding, but writ- 
ten in columns, first the Latin, then the Greek, on 
one page. In the last language it only contains thir- 
teen of Paul’s Epistles, but in the Latin it has that 
to the Hebrews. Some pages of it are lost from 
Rom. iii. 8. to the Ist Ep. to the Corinthians. 

The Greek text is written with uncial characters, 
without accents: the Latin in the Anglo-Saxon cur- 
sive letters. The words are not only separated in 
the Greek, but after each of them is a stop, whence 
it must be more like the Psalter of Sedulius, with 
which Wetstein compared the writing of this book, 
than the Beernerian MS. 

Whether there be any vestiges of stichi in it, 
we have yet to learn: the translation, however, is 
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one of those, which were in circulation before Je- 
rome. 

Wetstein believed G to have been a transcript of 
this, but nothing opposes the reverse of the case. 
However, in F. there is a stop after each word, and 
consequently each is divided from the other by this 
mark, and each has its boundary; whereas, on the 
contrary, G. was copied from a MS. which had no 
divisions of words. We may perceive this from the 
following examples: 1 Cor. iv. 21. G. thus divides 
the words, πνευματι τε-πρα, orntoc. 1 Cor. viii. 7. ἀσϑενης 
οὺς. ἀμολυνεται, 1X. 12. iva μη ἐν κοππηντιν αδωμεν, XV. 59, 
φϑειρουσιν η. σεαχρησ. τα ὁμιλίαι. On the other hand, 
MS. F. is not copied from G: for the mode of writ- 
ing in columns is that authorized in the older MSS., 
whereas we have no ancient examples of the custom 
adopted in G., G. has also many peculiar readings, 
which do not occur in Codex F. 

Yet, it is striking how often they agree in minutize 
and errors, so that the dependence of both MSS. on 
each other can with difficulty be contradicted. How- 
ever, these irreconcileable singularities all through 
them can only be explained by our admission, that the 
basis of both was a common original MS., which, 
according to the custom of the age, had various cor- 
rections, of which one copyist chose one reading, 
another the other, and adopted it in his text. 

The MS. at Reichenau is nearly as old as the 
Beernerian ; for, the passage, ‘‘ post illam generalem 
baptismi Gratiam,” which, as Semler has remarked, 
was taken from Rhabanus Maurus, and appended at 
the end of the Reichenau Codex, is by the first hand. 
It cannot, therefore, well have been written earlier, 
than in the last half of the ninth, or in the tenth 
century. 

These MSS. have not wandered into our country, 
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although probably here they originated. In the se- 
venth century, numerous emigrants from Ireland, 
and partly from Scotland, came to us; they settled 
here, and were the fathers and founders of our mo- 
nastic institutions and abbies. Thus came Gallus, 
Columban, Fridolin, Trudpert, Pirmin,and others, and 
in the sequel attracted from their.native land other 
scholars; from whence we sometimes observe in our 
monastic libraries books in the Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter. The latter individuals probably brought with 
them the knowledge of the Greek tongue; thus we 
obtained Greeco-Anglo-Saxon MSS. For towards the 
end of the seventh century, Theodore, a Greek by 
birth, educated at Athens, was received into the 
priesthood in Italy, and afterwards sent by the Pope 
with archiepiscopal authority to Britain®. By his 
means, the British monasteries were enabled to know 
the Greek language. 

Codex H. was avery beautiful stichometrical MS., 
from which, in the celebrated library of Bishop Cois- 
lin, at Metz, No. 202, fragments of the Pauline 
Epistles were preserved, which Montfaucon caused 
to be printed, and Griesbach de Novo examined". The 
catalogue of them is found in his manual edition of the 
New Testament: there is a specimen in Montfaucon. 

In earlier times, the Codex was kept at Mount 
Athos, where it was applied, as old parchment, to the 
binding of other books, in the year 1218, .asit is evi- 


¢ Epist. Zacharize ad Bonifacium (apud Harzheim concilia Ger- 
mani, Τὸ i. p. 84.) in gentem Anglorum et Saxonum in Britannia 
insula primi preedicatores ab sede Apostolicd missi, Augustinus, 
Laurentius, Justus, et Honorius, novissimé et tuis temporibus Theo- 
dorus Greeco-Latinus, ante Philosophus et Athenis eruditus, Romz 
ordinatus, pallio sublimatus ad prefatam Britanniam transmissus 
judicabat et gubernabat. 

" Montfaucon, Biblioth. Coislin. P. ii. p. 253-63. Griesbach, 
Synop. Crit. P. ii. p. 85. 
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dent from a note of the book, to which it was forced 
to serve as a binding. 

It is entirely in Greek, with very large genuine 
square characters of the old sort, commonly called 
stichometrical, and is written with accents. It had 
also the Euthalian subscriptions, one of which is re- 
maining after the Epistle to Titus : ἐπιστολη προς Titov 
της Κρητων exkAnovac—k. 7. dr. 

Montfaucon concludes from the note, ἀντεβληϑὴ ἡ 
Βιβλος προς TO ἐν Καισαρείᾳ ἀντίγραφον της βιβλιοϑηκης 
του ἁγιου Παμφιλου χείρι γεγραμμενον, Which appeared at 
the end of the book, that it was written in Syria. 
But this postscript belongs to Euthalius, not to the 
Librarius. On the other hand, sicaraAnprov, in the 
fourth and fifth line of the subscription, is Alex- 
andrine ; whence the book, from its genuine ancient 
characters, must have been written in the sixth cen- 
tury, before the irruption of the Arabs. Cf. § 49. 


SECTION LI]. 


We now proceed to the MSS. which arose after 
stichometry, and among them we give the first rank 
to the Codex K., which was brought from Cyprus in 
the year 1637, and thence called Cyprius. It was 
Colbertin. 5149., and now is N. 68. in the bibliothe- 
que du Roi in Paris’. We have conceded to it the 
first place, because it plainly informs us how the 
transition from stichometry to proper stops, was 
effected. Cf. ὁ 45. It was not indeed itself co-zta- 


* Scholz has more expressly described and collated it de novo. 
Commentatio inauguralis de Codice Cyprio, et familia, quam sistit. 
ed. Jo. Mart. Augustin Scholz, curis criticis in Historiam textus 
Evangeliorum, 4. Heidelberge, 1820, at the end, 
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neous with this event; stichometry was discarded 
before its existence, but it is a transcript of an exem- 
plar of that time, and contains the four Gospels with 
uncial letters, which refer it to a considerable anti- 
quity, and with accents which, however, are negli- 
gently placed, and are wanting over many words, 
and even over many lines,—which is a continual sub- 
ject of regret in Biblical MSS. 

The stops, with which it superfluously abounds, 
have the peculiar property of being placed without 
reference to grammatical arrangement, and of being 
so distributed, that a dot each time shews the end 
of a stichus, for the sake of saving the blank space, 
which was uselessly lost through the periods of the 
stichi. The specimen is in Montfaucon, Palzogr. 
Gr. 1. iii. § 6. p. 2832: another is found in Scholz’s 
treatise; the subscription, which might determine 
something respecting the age, is very much injured. 
Montfaucon places the Codex in the eighth century, 
with whom Scholz agrees. Yet has no one shewn, 
that the compressed letters ζ @Q-@> have been ac- 
tually seen in MSS. of the eighth century, that in 
them the letters Z and = lengthen their strokes under 
the line, or that the small strokes affixed to the two 
lateral angles of the A, sink below the line. I cannot, 
therefore, withhold my opinion, that it is not older 
than the ninth century. 

E, containing the Gospels in the Library at Basil, 
B. vi. 21. is defective in Luke iii. 4—15. xxiv. 47. to 
the end; a later hand has added Luke i. 69., ii. 4., 
xii. 58., xii. 12., and xv. 8—20. | 

With the exception of some casual instances, it is 
written in fair, upright, uncial characters of the older 
sort. The letters C€O€ have their full roundness in 
it: X, 2, 2, do not lengthen the strokes under the line, 
as we perceive from most of these characters in the 

10 
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specimen, which have been engraved pretty accu- 
rately, and under the superintendence of the late 
Prof. Herzog. A regular interpunction proceeds 
through the whole book: the full stop is introduced 
above, at the top of the letter ; the middle division, 
(the colon) about the middle of the letter; the small- 
est, at the bottom of the line, is a dot, which is 
sometimes lengthened into a manifest comma. The 
words are furnished with accents, which have been 
here and there forgotten. The text, as in Codd. A. C. 
is divided into parts after the manner of verses. 

But around the text characters of other times are 
seen, and an uncial character of the ninth century 
is the predominant, not like to that of Cod. L. with 
all the compressed and elongated letters, as they 
appear in MSS. of this century. In this character 
are the syllabi of the chapters, τιτλοι, which are pre- 
fixed to the Gospels, the pages of which, as may 
clearly be seen, were put together, and bound one 
by one. By the same, or a cotemporary hand, are 
the notices of the Ammonian periods on the side, 
and in the lower margin the indices, in which Evan- 
gelist this narrative may again be found, as well as 
the notices of the festivals, on which certain sections 
were read, e. g. as at the beginning of Matthew: ac 
Ta ἅγια Θεοφανια, τ μετα φωτα, μετα THY τ ἁγιων παντων, &C. 

Both characters occur in the middle of the same 
line, or immediately under one another. ‘The festi- 
vals are very seldom marked in the old character: 
the specimen contains one of these rare instances, 
in the words ry peyady Κυριακεῖ : much more frequently 
there are found in this hand certain commencing 
forms of Church-lessons, before remarked in the 
upper-margin; 6. g. on the 70th page, rw καιρῳ ἐκει- 
vy ἔλαλησεν ὁ Te; on the 90th, cionASev ὃ Te εἰς Καπερ- 
ναουμ; On the 100th, rw καιρῳ ἐκεινῳ ἐπορεύετο ὁ Ις 

u 2 
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τοις Σαββασιν, ἅς. These commencing forms are often 
advanced far into the page, so that before them re- 
mains a blank space, for the purpose of writing 
something additional, of which the calligraphist of 
the second character took possession: thus, p. 110, 
the introduction τῳ καιρῳ ἐκείνῳ ἤκουσεν Ἡρωδὴης ὁ Βα- 
σιλεὺυς τὴν akony Tov Ιου is in the ancient character ; 
in the second character, the words εἰς τὴν ἀποτομὴν 
του προδρομου are prefixed, or p. 158, the formulary, 
τῷ Katow ἐκείνῳ ἦλϑεν is in the ancient character, before 
which is the τιτλος 
in the more modern. Ἶ 
Where these are not carefully separated, the judg- 
ment will be led astray, by which means the body of 
the book will be deformed, which is of a far greater 
age than these additaments, which hover around the 
text. A book which in the ninth century has received 
these additions and augmentations, must so much 
the rather be retraced beyond the ninth century, as 
its characters bear in them infallible marks of a higher 
antiquity. It will not be objected to me, that the 
calligraphist may have probably conceived the idea 
of imitating a more ancient character. There is no- 
thing of imitation in it: every letter is bold; each 
stroke is drawn by a surer hand: it is the writing of 
a practised, not of a copying calligraphist. I know 
one such a book of the four Gospels, formerly in the 
possession of Chevalier Nani, now by his kindness in 
the Library of St. Mark. Undeniable evidences prove 
it to have been written about the tenth century, for 
the letters CEO © in it are still as rounded as in the 
most ancient MSS. But the cautious and insecure 
hand alone which guided the calamus or pen, is too 
self evident: we perceive the thin and thick un- 
steady strokes, as they were gradually thickened by 
repeated traces, ἅς. No one can shew any thing of 


’ 
πέρι του EXovToc πνευμα Δαιμονιου 
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this sort in the Codex at Basil, they are genuine 
characters of the eighth century, in which it is 
written. But I do not venture to refer it to a higher 
age; since in the more ancient writing, if the calli- 
graphist was pressed for room at the end of a line, he 
made the letters smaller; but this Codex avoids this, 
for it compresses the letters, and makes them smaller, 
which is mostly remarkable in C € O, and may be 
regarded as a prelude to the alterations of the ninth 
century. 

This MS. had its abode in Constantinople or its 
vicinity. Not to be too diffuse, I appeal only to 
two proofs. In Matthew the festival is entitled rw» 
ἅγιων ἀναργυρων. These moneyless saints are Cosmas 
and Damian, who practised medicine GRarTut- 
Tousty *. They possessed in the other half of the 
6th century a temple in Constantinople, through the 
favour of Justin the second, and Sophia his wife '. 
In Luke this occurs on the margin, εἰς τὴν μνημὴν 
των aywy voragwv. These were exclusively Con- 
stantinopolitan saints, who perished in the insurrec- 
tion, which Macedonius excited, and were then ac- 
counted martyrs, over whose tombs a Church was 
built, which yet stood in the days of Sozomen ™. 

The Codex therefore had its abode in Constanti- 
nople or its environs, and served as a Church-book, 
on which account it had in the hand of the writer 
the indices of the Church-lessons, and their intro- 
ductory formularies. In this case it might easily 


* Suicer, Thesaur. Phil. V. dvapyvpoc. Balsamon, Schol. ad 
Photii Nomoc. tit. vii. c. 2. in Biblioth. juris Canon. Voeil.. et 
Justell. T. i. p. 623. 

1 Anonym. apud Bandur. in Antiquit. Imperii Orient. P. ii. T. i. 
p. 30. cf. Notas in bunc locum. T. ii. p. 624-25. 

™ Sozom. Hist. Eccl. L.iv. c. 3. ef. Valesii Notas in hunc locum, 
et in Socratis Hist. Eccl, L, v. c. 22. 
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want the τιτλβς or Ammonian sections, until it pleased 
a second hand, to enrich it with them and with the 
indices of the sacred festivals. 

If we have rightly placed the origin of this book 
in the 8th century, it cannot well be denied, that a 
perfect system of stops was introduced, at least in 
some countries. 

L. once 2861, now 62 at Paris in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, contains the four Gospels on parchment, ele- 
gantly written with uncial characters in two columns, 
but not with the former old and square writing, as it is 
called : C€ 06 are compressed ; Z, =, X, are elongated 
under the line, A has its small strokes under it, and 
the cross-stroke of 9, is, as may be seen from the spe- 
eimen, exactly as I have drawn it, in which however 
the engraver might have done something more. 
It has accents, which however are carelessly placed, 
and are often entirely wanting. It accomplishes 
the punctuation by two marks,—the greater and 
middle division by a cross, the smallest by a comma. 

Wetstein has collated the book, and after him 
Griesbach, who has also given a description of it’, 
collated it with particular attention. It bears in- 
fallible marks of its country with it. Griesbach re- 
marks on the orthography of the book: “ semper 
seribitur λημῴομαι cum conjugatis pro ληψομαι, et 
seepissime amav pro εἰπὸν, nonnunquam etiam ἦλθαν 
et icav.” We also find dav for εἰδον, Luke ix. 32. and 
X. 24..—zéndSare for ἐξεληλυϑατε, Luke Vil. 24., ΧΧΙΙ. 
52.—Also, εὗραν, εὑραμεν for εὗρον and εὑρομεν, Luke 
li, 16. and xxiil. 2.—and ἑωρακαν for ἑωρακασιν, Luke 
ix. 86. From hence we see that it is Egyptian, and 
from the characters that it is an Egyptian book of 
the second epoch, § 49.  Griesbach has placed it 


" Griesbach, Symbol. Critic. Tom. i. p, Ixvii— xxix. 
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in the 9th century, in which I entirely agree with 
him. 

V. containing the four Gospels is in the Library of 
the Holy Synod at Moscow, where it is regarded as 
the most ancient document among the Library 
treasures preserved there. It is defective, in Matt. 
v. 44.—vi. 12., ix. 18.—x. 1., xxii. 44.—xxiil. 35. 
Mark and Luke are perfect, but in John vii. 39. a 
new hand commences, which has continued its la- 
bour to the end and added a subscription: but this 
is so little calculated to determine the age of the 
book in any respect, that Matthei without difficulty 
immediately demonstrated it to be inadmissible for 
this purpose. 

The writing is uncial, or, if the word be here 
displeasing, the letters are those of the greater (or 
capital) alphabet, which are executed very small 
and uncommonly elegant. The letters are not much 
greater than in the Hexaplar MS. of the Prophets 
belonging to Cardinal Barberini ; but they have a 
more oblong form’. The MS. is, as the specimen 
shows, which Matthzei has published with the Apo- 
calypse, written στίχηρως, although in serie continud, 
nevertheless it is divided into sentences very similar 
to verses. The beginning of Mark is engraved as a 
specimen. 

The book has besides the accents a regular 
punctuation all through it: for the full stop, a 
point or dot at the top of the letter, for the middle 
division a dot at the foot of the letter, and for the 
smallest division, the comma. The form and elegance 
of the characters place the part as far as John vii. 
39. in the 9th century. The sequel is several cen- 


° Bianchini Evang. quadr. P. 1, ad pag. pxxxu. Cod, Barb. sign. 
num. v. 
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turies junior. The book, as a credible person as- 
sures me, was saved with the other MSS. from the 
burning of Moscow. Mattheei gives a description of 
it in the Appendix ad Thessalonicens. p. 265. 

g. of the Holy Synod xeviii., formerly in the 
Monastery of St. Dionysius on Mount Athos con- 
tains all the Pauline and Catholic Epistles. The Ca- 
tholic have a Catena, but the Pauline the Scholia of 
Johannes Damascenus. The text is written in two 
columns, with uncial characters, accents, and punc- 
tuation. It seems, that the dot above the letter is 
the full stop, that in the middle, the middle division, 
that below, the smallest or the comma. 

The Catena and Scholia appear in cursive cha- 
racters, on which account the book could hardly 
have been written before the tenth century. The 
description of it is after Matthzi Epist. ad Rom. Tit. 
et Philem. p. 265—67. and the specimen is selected 
from the Catholic Epistles. 

b. is an Evangelistarium in the Library of the 
Holy Synod N. xliii. in two columns, with unciak 
characters and accents, and if we may judge from the 
specimen, badly punctuated, and full of errors of the 
pen. The strokes are pretty thick, yet not badly 
devised. They are very like another Evangeliarium 
of the year 995, apud Wetstein, N. 5. of which 
Montfaucon ix Append. ad Paleogr. has given a 
copy, where he ealls its possessor Coxel, which may 
perhaps be Covel. The description of the Moscow 
Codex is in Matthei Epist. ad Thessalonic. p. 252., 
where also a specimen is found. 

h. is an Evangelistarium in the press of the Holy 
Synod. N. xii., the beginning of which (some lessons 
from John) is injured. It is written in two colums, 
with oblong great uncial characters, accents and 
stops. The smaller division, according to the speci. 
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men, is effected by a stop, which nearly lengthens 
itself into a line: the full stop is expressed by a cross. 
On the whole the book is very correct, and written 
by a competent Librarius. The characters have 
the greatest similarity to an Evangeliarium (Colbert 
700. Wetstein, N. 1.) of which a page is copied by 
Montfaucon, Paleogr. L. iii. c. 4. p. 229. Mont- 
faucon is inclined to place it in the 8th century. 
Had he only proved, that then there was a regular 
punctuation, we might assent to him: but without 
the production of valid proof for so important a do- 
cumentary relic, the 9th century is more appropriate 
to MSS. of this description. Matthei has given a 
description and specimen of it, ad Thessalonic. p. 
253-54. 

M. was once the property of Abbé des Camps ; 
now it is in the Bibliotheque du Roi, N. 48. :—it 
contains the four Gospels in uncial characters, with 
accents and stops. The MS. has likewise other 
marks in red ink above the lines, which seem to be 
notes, according to which the Gospels were chaunted 
in the Churches. It has also laboured characters, 
and various readings, according to all appearance, 
by the first hand, in cursive writing in the margin. 
From these criteria, it may not be referred beyond 
the 10th century. The specimen is in Montfaucon, 
Paleogr. L. iil. c. 8. p. 260. 


SECTION LIII. 


WE have now at least briefly to notice some re- 
markable MSS. in the cursive alphabet, which we 
have cited in the history of the text. First, we 
would adduce the Gospels. 

1. of the Gospels apud Wetstein and Griesbach 
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bears the Mark B. vi. 27. in the Library at Basil, 
and is an elegant MS. adorned with pictures. It 
contains the whole New Testament, (except the 
Apocalypse) which however is so arranged, that the 
Acts and Epistles precede, and the Gospels follow. 
Before the Gospel of John the resuscitation of 
Lazarus is depicted: by the side of Jesus are two 
crowned figures of men clothed in purple and gold, 
one represented old and grey bearded, the other 
juvenile. Under the picture is a Greek epigram, 
from which we see, that one of the Leos is here 
drawn; and Wetstein has shewn from some other 
observations, that Leo the Wise, and his son Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetus are the two crowned per- 
sonages, under whom this book was written, pro- 
bably for the use of the Church of St. Lazarus, 
which Leo erected. Leo however lived at the close 
of the 9th and beginning of the 10th century. The 
text of the Gospels is very different from the text of 
the other parts of the book. 

10. in the edition of P’. Matthei, is M*. 10. in 
Griesbach. This MS. is in the Library of Arch- 
bishop Nicephorus of Cherson, and contains the 
four Gospels accompanied by Scholia. According 
to the subscription after the Gospel of Luke it was 
presented by the Librarius Moses, the son of Elias, 
to the Monastery of the Votaries of St. Michael in 
Jerusalem. This fact corroborates our assertion 
concerning the text of the MS., that it was copied 
from an exemplar of the Palzestinian recension. 

It is written on parchment with cursive cha- 
racters, accents, and stops in folio. The com- 
mencing letters, the catalogue of contents of the 
Gospels, their inscriptions, the Eusebian Canons 
and great chapters on the margin, are depicted 
im letters overlaid with gold, and red paint. The 
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whole book is in excellent preservation, correct, and 
apparently splendid. At all events it was written 
before the Crusades, before the end of the 11th cen- 
tury, during which and afterwards, no such a book 
could again be expected to have been written in 
Jerusalem. Matthzi has described it after Epp. ad 
Thessalonic. p. 234-37. the specimen is taken from 
Luke. 

114, according to Griesbach’s marks, or Har- 
leian 5540. contains the Gospels on parchment, 
written with small elegant writing in the thirteenth 
century. It has only been carefully collated in Matt. 
Viii. ix. x. xi. : every where else the collation has been 
hasty. In this book, Matt. xvii. 4-18. and xxvi. 
57-73, are wanting. Griesbach, Symb. crit. P. i. 
p. clxxxxiil. 

124, according to Griesbach, is in the Royal Li- 
brary at Vienna, Lambec. xxxi. 4. At the end of 
each Gospel, στιχοι and ῥηματα are observed at the 
same time. The cursive character is not elegant, 
and the commencing letters are coarse. The descrip- 
tion, and an engraved specimen of it, together with 
excellent remarks on its text, are given by Treschow 
in Tentam. Descriptionis Codicum Vet. Grzec. Nov. 
Feed., qui in Biblioth. C. Vindob. asservantur. Hau- 
nize. 1773. 4 4. Birch, who also has collated this book, 
places it in the eleventh or twelfth century. Proleg. 
in edit. iv. Evangel. p. lviil. 

1. a MS. apud Matthzi, of which the notices are 
scattered here and there: after his edition of Epp. 
ad Thessalon. p. 187. Prefat. ad Acta. App. p. x. 
Pref. in Epp. Cathol. p. xxv. The specimen is in 
Epist. ad Rom. It contains the whole New Tes- 
tament and Psalter, together with the Canticles, in 
extremely small cursive characters, with accents, 
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stops, and pictures of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
The text of the Acts of the Apostles, on which ac- 
count it is here principally quoted, is from a totally 
different recension to the remaining parts of the 
book. The MS. bears in the Library of the Holy 
Synod, numb. ccclxxx., and in the estimation of the 
scholar, who has. collated it, belongs to the twelfth 
century. 

Vatic. 367. contains the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Catholic and Pauline Epistles in 4., and is probably 
referible to the 12th century. Birch, Variz Lec- 
tiones ad text. Act. App. Epp. Catholic. et Pauli. 
Haunie. 1798. Prolegom. p. ix. The book has, in 
the Acts of the Apostles and Catholic Epistles, a 
pure text; but in Paul it has been much disfigured 
by the consultation of other MSS. and foreign 
readings. 

17. apud Wetstein and Griesbach in Paul’s Epistles, 
was formerly Colbert. 2844. and is now N. 14. in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris. The MS. contains ex- 
tracts from the Prophets and the whole New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Apocalypse. It is 
bound, and begins with the first Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and proceeds in the series as far as Phile- 
mon inclusive. The Epistle to the Hebrews has its 
place before that to Timothy. The Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans, follow Phi- 
lemon, then the Catholic Epistles, and lastly the 
Gospels. Otherwise it is well written, and belongs to 
the tenth or eleventh century. The Epistles of Paul 
are especially worthy of our notice, in the Gospels it 
bears in Wetstein numb. 133., and in the Acts of the 
Apostles and Catholic Epistles, 13. Griesbach. Symb. 
critic. T. i. p. clxvi. Observations on the text of 
Paul’s Epistles are found in Griesbach’s Symb. critic. 
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T. ii. p. 87-148. and Begtrup has made selection of 
various readings, which Birch has published in 
Supplem. after Varize Lectiones ad textum Apoca- 
lyps. Hauniz. 1800. p. 95. 

The Vatican MS. 579. contains among various 
other treatises, also the Apocalypse ; it is written on 
cotton paper, some time in the thirteenth century. 
Consequently it is not ancient; but it is derived 
from a pure and well-preserved exemplar. Yet the 
Librarius made preparations to subject the text to 
his corruptions, for he compiled various readings 
from another book, and specified them in the mar- 
gin. In the next copy they probably would have 
been introduced as improvements: perhaps he may 
have indeed done this in some passages, unless -it 
happened at an earlier period: for the MS. occa- 
sionally varies from its family. Birch. Var. Lectiones 
ad text. Apocalyps. p. 1x—xii. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE EDITIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


SECTION LIV. 


A BEAUTIFUL discovery released the transcribers 
from their toilsome employment ; and who would not 
have thought that they would have immediately ap- 
plied it to the records of Christianity? Yet these 
came late in the list: for many works of the classical 
authors of Greece were already multiplied in their 
own language by means of the press, and circulated 
in Europe, without any one as yet venturing to 
publish the books of the Christian Testament in their 
original tongue, although several impressions of the 
Latin Bible, and even of the German, existed. 

Was it the veneration which was felt for them? 
the diffidence with which each measured his ability, 
in editing them? Or since the Florentine Synod, 
did they not fully confide in the Greeks and their 
MSS.? It hardly arose from want of religious li- 
berty, which the Councils of Constance and Basil 
had but lately taken under their protection against 
the deplorable usurpations on the other side of the 
Alps. 

At least, this was not the case in a free state, which 
was not inclined to endure coercion from without : 
I allude to Venice, where the celebrated Aldus first, 
in the year 1504, edited”, not a New Testament, but 


» Adler in Repert. for Bib]. and East. Lib. xviii. P. § 150. 
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merely, as a trial, the six first chapters of the Gospels 
of John, at which, contrary to expectation, it for a 
long time stopped. Probably, none of the New Tes- 
tament previously existed but Mary’s hymn of praise, 
Luke i. 42-56., and that of Zachariah, Luke 1. 6-80., 
which are annexed to a beautiful Greek Psalter of 
the year 1486, which I possess. 


SECTION LY, 


Now, however, two individuals concurred in the 
undertaking, one of whom excelled all in learning 
and critical acumen; the other all in good will and 
perseverance, neither wanting the spirit nor the 
means of expenditure; and these were, Desiderius 
Erasmus, and the Spanish Minister Cardinal Ximenes. 

In the midst of the festivities with which the Court 
celebrated the arrival of the heir to the throne (1502), 
the Minister formed the plan of his Polyglott Bible 
(Biblia Complutensia, the Bible of Alcala), he sum- 
moned the scholars, to whom he was willing to en- 
trust its execution, and afterwards laboured himself 
upon it in the midst of the most important affairs of 
state “, 

It was on the New Testament that they com- 
menced, since according to the subscription after the 
Apocalypse that was completed in January, 1514, 
for the whole was not finished until the 10th of July 
in 1517. 

For this purpose they used, as they state in the 
preface, the oldest and most correct MSS., which 
Leo X. sent to them from the Apostolical Library. 
As Leo was raised to the papal chair in March, 1513, 


9 Hist. du Card. Ximenes par Flechier, T. i. 1. i. ’an 1502. Hist. 
du Ministere du Card. Ximenes par Marsolier. T. ii. ]. iv. 
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they could, even if we do not take into the account 
the time necessary to the transmission of these MSS., 
have made but very little use of them in the ten 
months preceding the impression of the Apocalypse 
in January, 1514. Therefore, they must have ob- 
tained these MSS. much earlier, under Julius II., 
through the good offices of Cardinal de Medicis, who 
had considerable influence over this Pope, and they 
were now indebted to him for this favour in that 
dignity, in which he succeeded Julius. 

They had also other MSS., of which they have not 
expressly made mention: Stunica at least appeals 
often, in his controversies with Erasmus, to a Codex 
Rhodiensis, which probably was sold, among others 
of the University Library at Alcala, to the rocket- 
makers *. 

Ximenes had indeed the satisfaction of seeing his 
work finished, but he died four months afterwards, 
on the 8th of November, 1517, before it was pub- 
lished. Several years expired after his decease, until 
at last Leo X., on the 20th of March, 1525, granted 
permission for its publication. 

Though Erasmus had begun late, yet he antici- 
pated the New Testament of Alcala by his own, 
which appeared in 1516, in fol. apud Frobenium, 
at Basil, accompanied with a Latin version of his own 
at the side, and excellent remarks. 

The basis of his edition with respect to the Gos- 
pels, was the Cod. Basil B. vi. 25.—in the Acts of 
the Apostles and Epistles Cod. Bas. ix., both of which, 
with corrections from the hand of Erasmus, are pre- 
served in the city Library of Basil: the Codex Reuch- 
lini, from which he had the Apocalypse, is no longer 
to be found. With it he occasionally collated Cod. 


Michaelis’s Intr. to the N. T. P. i. ὁ 106. p. 776. 4th ed. 
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Basil. vi. 17., and Basil. B. x. 20., as well as Latin 
MSS., and some of the Fathers, as he says in the 
preface to the notes (p. 225), “ Postremod ad proba- 
tissimorum omnium Suffragiis Auctorum, vel cita- 
tionem, vel emendationem, vel enarrationem, nempe 
Origenis, Chrysostomi, Cyrilli, Hieronymi, Ambrosii, 
Hilarii, Augustini, quorum testimonia complusculis 
locis in hoc adduximus.” 

It appears that the annotations were made during 
the recension of the text, whence the preface to them 
is dated in 1515, earlier than the impression of the 
whole. 

This edition of this astonishing man was soon fol- 
lowed by a second in 1519, and by athird in 1522, in 
which he first admitted *, as he says, the passage in 
1 John νυ. 7. ὃ Codice Britannico. A fourth succeeded 
to them in 1527, and a fifth in 1535. In the two last 
the Bible of Alcala was serviceable to him, from 
which he adopted several amendments, particularly 
in the Apocalypse. 


SECTION LVI. 


THE commencement being made, several others 
soon followed ; among which was that of Andrew 
Asulanus, the father-in-law of Aldus, who, in 1518, 


* This is well known to be Cod. Montfortii, written in some part of the 
fourteenth century. Cf. opera Erasmi, Tom. ix. p. 294. 295. Bas. 
1540. and Repertor. for Bib. and East. Lit. ii. Pt. p. 260. Dr. Her- 
bert Marsh has collated the passage from Cod. Montf. ἐν τῳ ovpary, 
πατήρ, λογος, και Ivevpa ἅγιον, και αὖτοι οἱ τρεις Ev εἰσι. Kau τρεις 
εἰσι οἱ μαρτυρουντες ἐν TH ‘yn, With the Complutensian edition, which 
thus reads it, ἐν τῳ οὐρανῳ, ὁ πατήρ, και 6 λογος, και τὸ ἅγιον 
IIvevpa, και οἱ τρεις εἰς το Ev εἰσι. Και τρεις εἰσιν οἱ μαρτυρουντες ἐπι 
της γης. Remarks and additions to Michaelis, p. 337. 338. Cf. in 
Paulus’s Memorabilia, Pt. vi. § 14, 31. 
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printed at Venice, in folio, Erasmus’s.text, yet not 
without the collation of other MSS., unless what he 
says in the preface, “ multis vetustissimis exemplaribus 
collatis;’ be an exaggeration. Yet, traces of them 
may at least be seen in some alterations, principally 
in the Apocalypse, and one of the MSS., which he 
used, containing allthe New Testament but the Apo- 
calypse, has recently been discovered by a scholar *. 

As he had Erasmus for his guide, so did Robert 
Stephanus follow the Bible of Alcala in his neat edi- 
tion, of 1546. in 16"°—which is called Mfirificam. The 
word is an allusion to the beginning of the preface, 
“Ὁ mirificam regis nostri... liberalitatem !” whence 
the assertion arose, that it was free from all errors of 
the press. He made use of several MSS. in it, con- 
cerning which he says, with French vivacity ; “ siqui- 
dem codices nacti aliquot ipsa vetustatis specie pene 
adorandos, quorum copiam nobis Bibliotheca regia 
facilé suppeditavit :” then he adds, “ adjuti preterea 
sumus cum aliis, tum verO Complutensi editione, 
quam ad vetustissimos Bibliothece Leonis X. Pont. 
codices excudi jusserat Hispaniarum Cardinalis Fran- 
ciscus Simenius, guos cum nostris miro consensu s@e- 
pissime convenire ex ipsa collatione deprehendimus.” 

This agreement indeed must have been very great 
between his MSS. and the text of Alcala, since not 
only in this, but also in the following edition in 1549, 
in 16°, he has reprinted it, as far as certain pas- 
sages, as it is clear from the collation. Bengel. 
Taerod. in Crit. N. Τ᾿ § 36. p. 435. 

But, in the third, which was printed in the year 
1550, in folio, with a peculiar typographical beauty, 
and which is his chief edition, he follows (Bengel. 


' Birch Preef. in iv. Evangel. Haunie. 1788. p. vii. viii. It is 
Vatic. 360. 
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l. ec.) the fifth edition of Erasmus, with which he col- 
lated sixteen MSS., whose variations he exhibits in 
the margin. ‘ Cum vetustissimis sedecim scriptis 
exemplaribus,”’ he says in the preface: the first of 
them however is, as he himself declares, the Com- 
plutensian exemplar: the second was from Italy, 
the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and 15th, 
from the Bibliotheque du Roi, the others from 
other places, all of which he cites, in serie, in 
the margin, under the marks a, β', y, as far as 


/ 


wx. In the year 1551, an edition of the New 


"The learned have made it an object of great attention to discover 
the MSS. which Stephanus used in the third edition. The cause of 
which was 1 John v.7., where Robert placed the mark of omission be- 
fore ἐν τῳ οὐρανῳ, without remarking that it extends to the following 
words, as far as ἐν ry yy. Besides, he remarked in the margin of δ΄, 
ε. ζ΄. « ua’. uy’. that these are the MSS. which omit that, which he 
has marked, whence it has been concluded, that they have not the 
whole passage, but only the words, ἐν τῳ οὐρανῳ ; or if even they 
omit the whole passage, that at least the other ten contain it. David 
Martin, Vérité du texte, 1 Jean v. 7. démontrée paar des preuves, 
qui sont au-dessus de toute exception. Utrecht. 1722. 8. Journal 
des Savans. Juin, 1720. p. 643. 

Le Long and Wetstein commenced a search after them, and found 
a part of these MSS.—Griesbach corrected their testimonies, and 
Fleischer, in his letters to Michaelis, of which the latter has given 
extracts in his Introduction (in the third and fourth edition), has 
named the numbers, which they afterwards received in the Bibliothe- 
que du Roi, at Paris. 

a’. is according to Roberts’s own testimony, the Edit. Complut.— 
β΄. is Cantabrig. Ey. D.—y’. Evang. Reg. 2867. now, according to 
Fleischer, 84. Griesbach doubts (Proleg. in N. T. edit. 2d § i. 
p- xix) the correctness of their assertion: he and Wetstein quote 
its readings N. 4. Evang.—do’. Reg. 2871. Fleischer 106. contains 
the whole N. T. except the Apocalypse:—it is in Griesbach and 
Wetstein, in every class, N. 5.—e’. Reg. 3425. Fleischer 112. is the 
whole N. T. exeept the Apocalypse: in Wetstein and Griesbach, 
every where, N. 6.—=’. Reg. 2866. Fleischer 71. (the Gospels) 15 in 
Wetstein and Griesbach N. 7.—Z’. is a Codex, for which Wetstein 
quotes two MSS. Reg. 2242. Gospels, and 2241. Paul, Acts, and 

x 2 
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Testament appeared with the olive of Stephanus, 
in 8vo., without the place where it was printed, 
although it is thought at Geneva, accompanied by 
the Vulgate and Erasmus’s version, which at first 
contained the division into verses made by Robert 
... Novum Testamentum ad vetustissima exemplaria 
MSC. excusum: adjecta duplici translatione, in in- 
teriore quidem margine veteris Interpretis, in inte- 
riore Desiderii Erasmi.... Quod autem per quosdam, 


Catholic Epistles. The Gospels and Paul are in Wetstein marked 
N. 8., the Acts and Catholic Epistles, N. 50. But the last number, 
2241. contains in Fleischer not merely the Acts, Paul, and the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, but the whole New Testament, and is now N. 47.; 
yet it seems once to have had N. 2242. probably from some error of 
the pen. But in the Bibliotheque du Roi Gospels were still in exis- 
tence, marked ἢ. 2242., now n. 49. But 2241. ἢ. 47. came long after 
Stephanus, (not until the year 1687.) into the Bibliotheque du Roi: 
hence Griesbach conjectures, that 2242. n. 49. might once have had 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, which, however, were joined to it 
from another quarter. Proleg.in N. T. ed. 2. § 1. p, xxi.—7’ 15 cer- 
tainly Evang. Reg. 2861. now, 63. or L.—9’. Coisl. 200., the New 
Testament, except the Apocalypse, in Wetstein and Griesbach, 
Evang. ἢ. 38. Paul, 23. Acts and Catholic Epistles 19.—’ Reg. 
2870. Fleischer 102. in Wetstein and Griesbach, Paul 9., Acts and 
Catholic Epistles 7.—:a’. Acts and Catholic Epistles, ἢ. 8. Paul 10., in 
Wetstein and Griesbach :—we know not what was extracted from it.— 
ιβ΄. Reg. 2862. Evang. according to Fleischer, now 83. But Griesbach 
does not account these arrangements perfectly certain. The readings 
occur in him and Wetstein, under ἢ. 9. Evang.—y’. is according 
to Marsh’s latest edition, Cantabrig. kk. 6. 4. Letters to Mr. 
Archdeacon Travis, in Vindication of one of the Translator’s Notes to 
Michaelis’s Introduction. By the Translator of Michaelis, Leips. 
1795. 8vo. p. 49-70.—.0’ Evang. not Reg. 2865., but Victorian 774 
in the Library at St. Victor in Paris. Griesbach Symb. critic. P. 1. 
p-cxliv—xlvi. in Griesbach Evang. ἢ. 120.—ue’. Reg. 2869. accord- 
ing to Fleischer 237. contains the Epistles of Paul, Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, and Apocalypse. It was de novo collated by Wetstein: in 
whom it is in Paul n.12.,in the Acts and Catholic Epistles n. 10., in 
the Apocalypse ἢ. 2., as well as in Griesbach.—>’ is, as Griesbach 
says, ignolus Codex Apocalypseos. Its readings occur in him and in 
Wetstein, under n. 3. Apocalypse. 
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ut vocant, versiculos, (the preface adds) opus dis- 
tinximus, id vetustissima exemplaria ... secuti feci- 
mus. It is really true, that old MSS. are found, 
which are sometimes divided into similar smaller 
sentences, which have some analogy to our verses. 

In the year 1569, another appeared from his son 
Robert: Lutetiz ex officina Rob. Stephani Typogra- 
phi Regii, typis regiis MpLx1x. 16. Jn calce, are ap- 
pended select various readings, with the title, selectz 
variantes ex Stephani tertia. 

All these editions in their days had an inestimable 
value, although really they are nothing but defective 
attempts, as all new undertakings in a new department 
must be. Formerly, any transcriber copied an ancient 
Codex, sometimes having a choice of MSS. oftener 
from chance, and brought this and that MS. into colla- 
tion, for the sake of consulting it in illegible or doubt- 
ful passages, or for the sake of choosing here and 
there according to his approbation, a reading which 
was more intelligible to him. So was the case here: 
the editors seized the nearest and best MSS. which 
were in the neighbourhood, without having the least 
perception of the critical apparatus, which lay dor- 
mant in the darkness of their libraries, of the different 
critical singularities which occur in the New Testa- 
ment, or of the principles on which they ought 
here to proceed. And however superior they were 
in learning to former transcribers, still they every 
where made their emendations at random, like them, 
according to opinion and casual views, and in this 
respect were even behind the Greek Librarii, since 
they had less information respecting the age of the 
MSS. and their criteria. 

In the present day, even these editions would be 
far more important to us, if each of the editors 
had printed any ancient MS. only faithfully and 
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carefully, without giving scope to his own judgment : 
if, for example, the Complutensians had faithfully 
given to us merely the Rhodian Codex, as Hearne 
the Laudian of the Acts, or Woide the Alexandrine, 
with a preliminary description of its appearance and 
State. 

They, therefore, properly belong to the history 
of the study of the Bible, to the typography and 
cultivation of the tenth century, and may, in dif- 
ferent points of view, give all sorts of explana- 
tions; but they are only so far serviceable to the 
criticism of the New Testament, as they enable us to 
retrace the errors and false readings which are in our 
printed editions, to their source. 


SECTION LVII. 


Now a host of book-dealers arose, who at one time 
reprinted one, at another, another of these four edi- 
tions, or compiled a new one from two or three of 
them. 

Christopher Plantin five times reprinted at Ant- 
werp the edition of Alcala, in the years 1564, 1573, 
1574, 1590, 1591, and his press, after his death, 
issued it in 1601, 1612. At Geneva re-impressions 
of it appeared in the years 1609, 1619, 1620, 1628, 
1632 *. It was also repeated in the Parisian Polyglott 
in the 9th and 10th parts, 1645. Lastly, it was 
printed likewise at Mentz, in the year 1753, where 
Pr. Goldhagen placed under it various readings, 
among which were even some from the uncollated 
Codex Molsheimensis. 

The editions of Erasmus were reprinted by Wol- 


* Le Long, Biblioth. Sacr. ed. Masch. P. i. p. 281—93. 
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fius Cephalzeus, Argentorarii, 1524, 8vo. by Froben 
and Episcopius, 1545, 4to. ἐτυπωϑὴη ἐν βασιλειᾳ παρ᾽ Te- 
ρωνυμῳ Φροβηνιῳ, και Νικολαῳ ᾿Επισκοπίιῳ, ἔτει της Θεογο- 
viac αφμε, also by Heerwagen, Basil 1545, fol.’ by 
Nicholas Brylinger Gr. Lat. Basil 1546, and 1550, 
Svo. by Veegelin, Grec. Lat.—Lipsiz imprimebatur 
per Andream Schneider, Typis Veegelianis, 1570, and 
by Leonhard Osten, Gr. Lat. Basil. 1583, 8vo. 

Two of the re-impressions of Erasmus are parti- 
cularly to be distinguished, since it were unjust to 
mix them with the common mass. The first is that of 
Simon Colinzeus, whose New Testament (Paris, 1534), 
recognizes that of Erasmus, as its basis, but is not 
without its own merit. The editor himself consulted 
ancient MSS., among which was Victorianus 774, 
which afterwards Stephanus called ιδ΄, (in Griesbach 
120 of the Gospels) or a MS. very nearly allied to 
this Codex, viz. 2865", in Griesbach 119. In the 
Acts of the Apostles, Paul’s and the Catholic Epis- 
tles, he collated a MS., which Stephanus afterwards 
marked ta’*. From these and other exemplaria, it 
seems he altered the text of Erasmus, and improved 
it, as he designed, in many places. This edition was: 
earlier than the first of Stephanus, and by means of 
his laudable effort might have rendered its credit 
doubtful, had the public opinion favoured it. But it 
had no imitators and reprinters, and therefore re- 
mained among the secondary editions. 

The other is Jacob Bogard, who, in the year 1543, 
followed (with some alterations, principally in the 
Apocalypse,) that of Erasmus, and added to his New 
Testament an appendix from Stephanus’s ιδ΄, 


¥ Millius, Proleg.n. 1153. 

* Bengel. Introd. in Cris. T. N. § 36. p. 435. Griesbach, Symb. 
Crit. P. i. p. exlvi—cliv. 

* Wetstein Proleg. p. 142. 
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From the Bible of Alcala, with a consultation of 
Erasmus, sprang Biblia Antwerpiana Regis 1571-72 °, 
Plantin’s editions, 1572, and afterwards 1584, fol. 
with the interlineary version of Arias Montanus ‘, 
Raphelius’s edition at Leyden, 1591, 16"°; and that 
also of Comelin, with the same interlineary version, 
1599, in great folio. 

From those of Erasmus and Aldus, the Hagenau 
editions 7x e@dibus Thome Anselmi Badensis, 1521, 
Mense Martis, were compiled; the Strasburg apud 
Fabricius Capito, 1524; the editions of John Bebel, 
with the preface of Cicolampadius at Basil, 1530 
and 1535, 8vo., and those of Thomas Plater 1538, 
1540, 1543, and 1544 °, in Basil, in 8vo. 

Tne Kane διαϑηκης ἅπαντα, Novum Testam. Pari- 
5115, impensis vidue Birkmanni, 1549, 16° is said 
to be a re-impression of the first edition of Stepha- 
nus ;—one, described in Le Long, ed. Masch. P. i. 
p. 215., is said to agree perfectly with this, as to 
appearance, only that instead of Birkman, the name 
of Haultin stands on the title-page “. 

Wechel’s heirs faithfully reprinted the third 
edition of Stephanus, 1601, fol. together with the 


> Bengel. Intr. in Cris. N. T. p. 453, ὃ 36. cf. Wets. Prol. p. 150. 

© Curcelleus Pref. in Nov. T. Wets. Prol. p. 151. 

4 Masch. Le Long, Bib. Sacr. P. i. p. 200, doubted the existence 
of the edition of mpxiut. It is, by the side of the other editions of 
Plater, in the Academical Library of Hessia, and is exactly like the 
third, even to the comma, xLIII. and xt1v. The title, the dedica- 
tion, Docto et Pio M. Severino Ertzberger Basileensis Ecclesiae 
communi Diacono, Joannes Gastius Brisacensis Theologie Candidatus 
S. D.; also the preface, in sacrarum litterarum lectionem Johannis 
@colampadiu exhortatio, the text, the number of pages, and subscrip- 
tion, are the same. It is also dated, like that of xi111.in March, Ba- 
silee per Thomam Platerum, impensis Reinhardi Beck. A. mpxu111. 
Mense Martio. 

© Marsh’s Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduction, P. i. p. 426. 
German translation. 
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various readings in the margin. They had, indeed, 
much earlier conjointly made an impression of the 
third and fifth editions of Stephanus, viz. in the year 
1597, fol. in which they placed the various readings 
on the side margin of the third edition of Stephanus, 
under the text, and added readings from the Bible of 
Alcala and the Vulgate. “ Ad Novum Testamentum 
quod attinet (says the preface) exemplar Roberti 
Stephani Typographi Regii, patris et filii, secuti 
sumus, atque varias lectiones, que non tantum in eo 
exemplari ex codicibus regiis collectz continebantur, 
sed et in Complutensi et in aliis editionibus, et quo- 
rundam adnotationibus reperiri potuerunt, adjici 
curavimus.” These, and particularly Aldus’s editions, 
are the component parts of the Margo Wecheliorum,on 
which Francis Junius is said to have been employed, 
and which formerly was in great repute. 

Likewise, N. I. C. Testamentum Grecé collatis 
non paucis venerande fidei exemplaribus, accura- 
tissima cum lima editum per Nicol. Bryling. MpDLx111. 
8vo. followed Stephanus. The side-margin, like the 
third of Stephanus, is inscribed with various read- 
ings, which are really selected judiciously from it : 
yet, the marks of the MSS. are wanting with which 
Stephanus quoted them. Also, in the midst of them 
other various readings are noticed, which do not 
appear there, as, 6. g. Matt. 11. 2. προσκυνησαι αὐτον. 
V. 11. εἰπωσι παν πονηρον καὶ μων. Vi. 34. μεριμνησει 
ἑαυτης. ix. 4. και εἰδως ὁ ᾿Ἴησους. XV. 89. ἀνεβη. XVI. 
25. ra τελη. XIX. 24. εἰς τὴν βασιλειαν των οὐρανων 
εἰσελϑειν. XXi. 90. vat, Κυριε, eee "ἔγωῳ ὑπαγω. Χχνυ. 22. 
ἐκερδησα ἐν αὑτοις. These I have remarked in Matthew ; 
but I have generally again met them in Aldus, and 
the others seem to have been taken from the Vul- 
gate. With these, Crispin’s and Vegel’s editions, 
A. 1564., are enumerated, which I do not know. 
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Veegel’s edition at Leipsic 1564., says John David 
Michaelis, and Crispin’s at Geneva 1553, entirely 
follow Stephanus. 


SECTION LVIII. 


Since the time of Stephanus, Biblical criticism 
had obtained no accession, by means of all these 
piratical printers ; for no one of them contributed 
any one thing from uncollated MSS. to the fair col- 
lection, which the former caused his son to pre- 
pare. Just as little did any one of them attempt 
felicitously to apply the apparatus, which lay before 
him, to a critical edition. Even Stephanus distrusted 
himself to do such a task ; but only printed the 5th 
of Erasmus with some alterations, scattering how- 
ever the various readings in the margin for that one: 
among his purchasers, who, at a future time, might 
desire to make use of them. 

This was Theodore Beza, a pupil of John Calvin, 
who appropriated the Scriptural collations, for which 
Robert was indebted to his son Henry, and obtained, 
1 know not whence, an Arabic and a Syriac version, 
which after a time appeared through the laudable 
assiduity of Widmanstad. He begins by criticising 
the text, and amending the preceding editions, par- 
ticularly that of Erasmus. Beza had the lot to be 
often much praised; and often much censured; both 
with equal reason. His emendations are frequently 
sensible ; but the means for such an undertaking were 
too defective, and there was as yet no critical prin- 
ciple to direct the use of them. 

His first edition appeared without the place where 
it was printed (at Geneva) at the press of Henry 
Stephanus : Jest Christi D. N. Novum Testamentum, 


&e. ἃς. Anno MDLXv. excudebat Henricus Stephanus 
8 
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illustris viri Huldrici Fuggeri typographus. The 
Greek text has two Latin versions, the Vulgate 
and his own on the side, and annotations below, 
which are sometimes critical, sometimes exegetical. 
The dedication is to Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
in which he announces, that he had used 25 MSS. 
Ad hec omnia accessit ex Stephani nostri Bibli. 
otheca cum viginti quingue plus mints manuscriptis 
Codicibus, et omnibus bené impressis ab Henrico 
Stephano, ejus filio, et paternz sedulitatis herede 
quam diligentissime collatum. A second edition of 
it by the same printer followed m the year 1576; 
then a third, a fourth and a fifth, 1582, 1589, 1598. 
In the second he only names septemdecim MS**. but 
in the fourth and fifth novemdecim. Having in the 
first referred to 25 MSS., which are reduced in the 
second to 17, he has thereby drawn on himself the 
bitter censure even of his own friends. 

Yet, I do not conceive him so inconsiderate, sup- 
posing him to have made some exaggeration in the 
first edition, as to have forgotten and afterwards dis- 
graced himself in the second. It seems to me proba- 
ble, which indeed has been alleged in his exculpation, 
that in the first edition he wrote xv. which the com- 
positor imagined xxv., and set viginii guingue in full 
characters, for there are 15 on the margin of Ste- 
phanus, if we do not reckon the Complutensian 
edition. If we reckon this also, as Stephanus did, 
and the Codex Claromontanus besides, we have his 
septemdecim. Afterwards, he obtained an antiquis- 
simus Codex MST., of which he speaks in the two 
last editions, hence the number amounted to 18. But 
there were only nineteen, even if he twice (among 
those of Stephanus and his own) reckoned the 
Codex Cantabrigiensis, which in the mean time had 
become his property, 
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This individual gave another form to the text, 
than it had heretofore, and he was the proper author 
of the ¢extus receptus. His learning and the parti- 
cular recommendation, of having been Calvin’s pupil, 
procured for him regard in this school, and his re- 
cension was honored in England ‘, but especially in 
Holland and Switzerland. 

Among the scholars of the Lutheran persuasion 
no one had in the mean time particularly distin- 
guished himself: the insipid controversies with the 
Papists employed too many hands, and withdrew 
them from the cultivation of another sort of litera- 
ture. To which we may add, that the book trade 
was fixed to Holland. The Elzevirs principally 
turned this circumstance to their own advantage, 
and circulated, without mentioning a syllable of the 
author, this recension, in several neat and beautiful 
editions, in every country and among every sect. 

The first Elzevir edition appeared without pre- 
face or postscript. Lugduni Bat. ex officina Elze- 
viriana, Anno mpcxxtv. 16mo. On the title-page 
alone, it is observed, ex regiis aliisque optimis 
editionibus cum cura expressum. 

The basis is certainly the text of Robert Stepha- 
nus’s third edition : for, this was also the basis of Beza, 
and those scholars are right, who have remarked a 
great agreement between it and the third edition of 
Stephanus *. But wherever they depart from Robert, 
they follow Beza. Wetstein has noticed several 
passages, in which the text differs from him, and 
gives instead the corrections of Beza. Proleg. p. 
151-52. Mill has also observed similar variations, 


* I know among the English impressions of Beza only one, An. 
1642. Cantabrig. fol. . 
® Le Long, Bib. Sacr. Ed. Masch. P. i. p. 226. 
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Prol. p. 1307., which, if he had collated Beza, he would 
for the most part have again found in him. Of some 
Birch" has given a list as a supplement, from the 
Gospels, and then from the other books of the New 
Testament, among which are some which do not 
vary from the preceding, as Mark vi. 9., Luke xv. 
26., John viii. 25., xiii. 30., xvili. 24., but several, 
which were first noticed by him, I have again 
found in Beza: such as Matt. xxi. 7., Mark viil. 3., 
Luke vii. 12., x. 19., and the most remarkable of all, 
xvii. 36.—also, xviii. 3., John vi. 28., ix. 20., xiv. 
9., xviii. 20., xix. 80. This fact is thus sufficiently 
established, which I am aware first struck L’ Abbé 
Bengel. ' 

The second edition, ἡ καινὴ διαϑηκη. Novum Tes- 
tamentum. Ex regiis, aliisque optimis Editionibus, 
hac nova expressum, cui quid accesserit Prefatio 
docebit. Lugd. Bat. ex officinad Elzeviriorum. 
cidiocxxxiii. 12mo. has indeed the temerity to an- 
nounce itself in the preface, as the teatus receptus : 
“teatum ergo habes ab omnibus receptum, in quo 
nihil immutatum aut corruptum damus.” As long 
as they believed this asseveration, it became really 
so. Shortly afterwards, several editions followed it 
from this infallible press, in the years 16411656 
—1662, so that it sent in five impressions at least 
eight thousand copies into the world. 

But Stephen Curcelleus devised a plan to give 
again the charm of novelty to these editions, by 
selecting from Wechel’s margin, some printed books, 
and one MS. or another, various readings, which he 
added as an appendix to the edition of 1658. apud 


Birch, Preef. ad iv. Evang. p. iv. Pref. ad Var. Lect. Actor. 
Epist. Pauli et Cathol. Haunia. 1798. Preef. ad Var. Lect. in text. 
Apocalyps. Hauniz. 1800. 
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Danielem Elzevirium, and in the edition of 1675. at 
length inserted into the text, without otherwise 
altering any one thing in it; que ad precedentes 
Elzevirianas expressa fuit, nulla prorsts in texté 
facta mutatione. 

This modification of the text had been so pro- 
fitable to the Elzevirs, that notwithstanding the re- 
peated impressions, others also perceived their ad- 
vantage in it, as for instance, Blaw, who reprinted 
the second edition of Curcellzus in the same year : 
Amstelodami ex officina Blaviana, mpcLxxv. Sumpt. 
Societ. Long before, he had shewn the same com- 
plaisance to the Elzevirs, and had reprinted their 
text of 1653. Amstelodami apud Guil. Blaw. 1633. 
12mo. 

But that nothing on any side might be wanting, 
to give universal reception to this text, the or- 
thodox Father Morinus took pains to circulate it in 
a splendid impression (Paris 1628) among the 
French Clergy. 

Besides, the booksellers Wetstein and Smith spe- 
culated with it for the benefit of those’, who could 
not well proceed without a Latin translation. They 
caused therefore the version of Arias Montanus to 
be printed at the side, and Leusden was obliged to 
superintend the edition, for the sake of recommending 
it by his name. Thus, the Elzevir text appeared de 
novo, Amstelodami ex ofiicinad Wetsteniand, 1698, 
and was very often reprinted in this shape, under 
this title, and also apud Wetsten. et G. Smith. 

But for the sake of taking into consideration the 
more learned order of society they contrived to in- 


* Jener armen Stinder :—not being provided with a copy of this 
edition, I am uncertain, whether by this term Hug means convicts 
under sentence of death, or simply ‘ those poor sinners.”——TRaANsL. 
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troduce into it the collation of a Vienna- MS. 
(Lambec. 28.) which Gerhard of Mastricht had under- 
taken, as well as the critical principles, which this 
scholar had sketched in his hours of leisure. En- 
riched with this new dowry, the Curcellzan edition 
appeared Amstel. ex officina Wetsteniana, 1711, anda 
second time, Amstelod. apud J. Wetsten. et G. Smith, 
1735, 8vo. The text itself remained unaltered, 
except (as they congratulate themselves) by being 
printed free from errors: “ textum emendavi (says 
the preface) ad editionem tertiam Elzevirianam 
Anni 1633, 4 C]. Leusdeno mendis repurgatam.” 
The letters, with which the author has expressed the 
critical rules (xliii. canones critic.) on the title-page, 
e.g. G. ἢ. T. M. D. signify Gerhardus de Trajecti 
Mosz Doctor. 

Whilst the stream of the ¢eatus receptus rolled on, 
and bore away every thing with it, Becler, as it 
seems, wished them to notice, that it frequently 
returned to the text of Robert Stephanus. He 
gave two editions of it: ἡ Kawn διαϑηκη. Accessit 
Prologus in Epistolas 5. Apostoli Pauli ex antiquis- 
simo MSC. Argent. ex officina Stedelii, A. cidiocxly. 
and Ix. in 12mo. Yet it appears, that the first was 
merely provided with a new title-page, and then 
sold as a second edition. He says in the preface: 
“Collatis etiam MSC. membranis, de quibus ad 
calcem libri:” this MS., as he describes it at the end, 
contained, the Acts, Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles, 
with the Prologus of Euthalius on Paul’s Epistles, 
which he has printed in the Appendix. But Becler 
has not applied the MS. (as Bengel has already re- 
marked) to the arrangement of the text, of which I 
have convinced myself. It is well known, that his 
MS. went to Rome, where Zacagni made use of it 
in the edition of Euthalius. But he solely confined 
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himself to the teatus receptus, in which here and 
there he made alterations according to the third of 
Stephanus. In the following passages he reverts to 
Stephanus, Acts xvi. 17., Rom. xu. 11., 1 Cor. xv. 
23., 2 Cor. v. 4., xi. 1., Phil. i. 23., Apoc. iil. 12., iv. 
LO. D5 Ville ὅς. Ki. Ly :2.5 Xie 3095) aK 1, 6.5 ee 
4., ΧΧΙ. 16. 


SECTION LIX. 


In the interim, whilst the Hollanders exercised 
their ignorance, as fancy led them, in another coun- 
try the text passed over to the hands of scholars 
from Traffickers and their assistants. This excellent 
fate happened to it in England. Walton and other 
well-informed men were engaged together in a great 
work, in editing the London Polyglott, which was 
to contain the Syriac, Arabic, Aithiopic and Persic 
versions of the New Testament, all valuabie mate- 
rials for criticism. 

The Greek text was treated with much greater 
care, than might be expected in a work of so ex- 
tensive a plan. The Dutch distortions of the textus 
receptus had no influence over Walton and his as- 
sociates. He took the third of Stephanus, as the 
basis, and placed under it the readings of the cele- 
brated Alexandrine Codex A. Thus appeared the 
New Testament, Londini, mpcivu. in the 5th part 
of the Polyglott. 

But the 6th part was peculiarly devoted to bring 
to light a copia of readings, from Greek MSS., 
which had not been, for the most part, collated. 
Mill (Proleg. N. 1872.) enumerates them in sixteen 
numbers, to which, for the sake of making each part 
known, we add the marks of Wetstein and Gries- 
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bach, N. 1. Cantabr. D—ii. Ep. Paul. D., iii. Evang. 
59., iv. Ep. Paul 30., v. Evang. 64., vi. Evang. 62., 
vii. Evang. 61., Paul. 40., Act. et Ep. Cath. 34., viii. 
Evang. 56., ix. Ep. Paul. 39., Act. et Ep. Cath. 33., 
x. Evang. 57., Paul. 41., Act. et Ep. Cath. 35., xi. 
Ep. Paul. 43., xii. Evang. 58., xili. Act. Ep. Cath. 
36., xiv. Act. Ep. Cath. 37., xv. Evang. 47., xvi. 
Evang. Joaun. 96. Lastly the Velezian readings 
were here inserted ἢ. 

As to other points, the editors were satisfied, with- 
out further entering into criticism, with the merit of 
having opened in this valuable work their treasures 
to the learned world. 

The numerous variations of MSS., which by means 
of this work, have again become known, nevertheless 
disturbed many minds, and in particular, as it seems, 
that of the Rev. Dr. John Fell, afterwards Bishop 
of Oxford. He entered deeply into this research, 
collated several MSS., and edited a New Testament 
with a preface, in which his object is to pacify his 
readers respecting this apprehension. It appeared 
under the title, τῆς καινης διαϑηκης ἅπαντα. Novi Tes- 
tamenti libri omnes. Accesserunt parallela Scripture 
loca, necnon variantes Lectiones ex plus 100 MSS. 
codicibus, et antiquis versionibus collectz, ὃ Theatro 
Sheldoniano, Anno Dom. mpccxxv., 8vo. 

As he says in his preface, Curcelleus was his 
basis, in whom he partly discovered the readings of 
Stephanus and the Wechels, with which he united the 


* They have this name from Peter Faxard Marquis of Velez, who 
is said to have collected them from 16 Greek MSS.; but it is now 
decided, that they were borrowed from the Vulgate and translated 
into Greek. La Cerda first published them in 4dversaris Sacris. 
Lugd. 1626. fol, Herbert Marsh has the most clearly shewn this 
fraud in the Appendix to his learned remarks on Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, Pt. I. 
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collections in the London Polyglott. He however 
introduced the collation of 12 hitherto unexamined 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library ; he obtained the col- 
lation of two MSS. from the Library in Dublin, of 
four more from France, and the readings of the 
Coptic and Gothic version from Thomas Marshall. 
To these he yet added the various readings which 
Caryophilus had compiled from 22 Roman MSS". 

After all, it might appear doubtful as to the hun- 
dred MSS., of which he boasts in the title-page, 
since the Velezian cannot be reckoned, and those of 
the Wechels and Stephanus do not differ. 

This Prelate acquired a still greater merit in in- 
stigating Mill to the work of the New Testament, 
in inspiring him with continued perseverance and 
courage, and imparting his own energetic aid, in 
exerting himself to eclipse his own labour, and to 
be excelled by another, so that literature might 
gain by it. Mill speaking in his Prolegomena of 
the decease of this illustrious individual, relates with 
feeling and emotion, what a noble patron he had in 
him, and how much assistance he lost in him. 

Mill not merely compiled various readings, writ- 
ing them by the side or under the text of Ste- 
phanus (for he took the third edition as his basis) 
without saying from which MSS. they are, where 
they were preserved, and what peculiarities they 


1 John Matthew Caryophilus, a Cretan, compiled these readings by 
command of Urban VIII., for the sake of applying them to a Greek 
edition of the New Testament. This was not executed, and Possinus 
afterwards edited them im Catend in Evang. Marci Rome 1673. fol. 
These readings were formerly accounted twin-brothers of the Ve- 
lezian: but, Birch discovered some MSS., on which Caryophilus 
laboured, and has thus saved his credit. Proleg. ad iv. Evang. 
Haunie. 1788, p. xxxvi—xliv, et ers in Var. Lect. Act. et Epist. 
p. ix. Haunie. 1798., 8vo. 
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had, but he shewed the abode of these documents, 
sometimes with the numbers, which they bore in 
the Libraries, and designated each in his edition 
by a mark of its own, under which he quoted its 
individual readings, for the sake of explaining to the 
readers whence honk of them was taken. After this, 
he detailed, wherever and as far as it was possible, 
the age and peculiarities of each MS., the accuracy 
with which it was written, the deficiencies which are 
peculiar to it. He collated them not merely here and 
there, and in isolated passages, but he generally 
made a continued collation from the beginning to 
the end of them. 

Thus, his undertaking was essentially distin- 
guished from the preceding labours, and it led the 
world to a detailed knowledge of the text, its various 
state in various documents, and the numerous cri- 
tical helps, from which a more genuine representation 
of it might hereafter proceed. 3 

He himself singularly felt the use of this mode of 
proceeding: he no longer dared, like his predecessors, 
to go to work blindly and at random. He could pro- 
nounce from the original materials, the age, and the 
goodness of MSS. concerning their admissibility, 
and the weight of their testimony, or now he was 
able to decide from the majority of voices, after 
having examined so considerable a number of them. 

Besides, he had acquired from his great acquain- 
tance with MSS. an empiric quickness in detecting 
additions, interpolations, and suspicious alterations, 
which his judgment often felicitously guided. 

He now again examined the greater part of those 
MSS. which Walton had collated in the English 
Polyglott, which we have before enumerated, as 
well as several of those, from which Bishop Fell 
made excerpta. Then he collated, Ey. 50,, Ey. 51., 

Υ.2 
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Paul 38., Acts, Cath. Ep. 32., Ev. 52, 53, 54, 55., Ev. 
60., Apoc. 10., Ev. 65, 66, 67, 68., Ev. 69., Paul 37., 
Acts, Cath. Ep. 31., Apoc. 14., Ev. 70, 71—75. He 
also obtained from others collations of K, Cyprius, 
and Colbert, Ev. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33., and Ev. 
91. In this manner did he scrutinize and extract 
from No. 45, (I have cited them after Wetstein’s and 
Griesbach’s numbers) as far as seventy,—most of the 
copies of the Gospels, or of the whole New Testa- 
ment, which were in England, and from many foreign 
countries procured collations, by means of others. 

In the Acts he collated E, or Laud, 3 in the Acts,— 
in the Epistles in general, and the Apocalypse, he col- 
lated the following, 26 Paul, 21 Acts, Cath. Ep., 28 
Paul, 23 Acts, Cath. Ep., 6 Apoc., 31 Paul, 25 Acts, 
Cath. Ep., 7 Apoc., 32 Paul, 26 Acts, Cath. Ep., 33 
Paul, 27 Acts, Cath. Ep., 34 Paul, 28 Acts, Cath. 
Ep., 8 Apoc., 36 Paul, 30 Acts, Cath. Ep., 47 Paul. 
From others he obtained E. Sanczrm. Ep. Cos. 17 
Paul, 35 Paul, 29 Acts, Cath. Ep., 44 Paul, 38 Acts, 
Cath. Ep., 45 Paul, 39 Acts, Cath. Ep., 11 Apoc. 
46 Paul, 40 Acts, Cath. Ep., 12 Apoc. Among the 
Evangeliaria he collated, 3-4-5-18-19-20-21-22. 

He still further referred to nearly all the ancient 
versions, and the citations of the Fathers of the 
Church, which he diligently collected. 

This vast treasure, which this indefatigable scholar 
had brought together during a labour of thirty years, 
he published with excellent and well executed Pro- 
legomena in the year 1707. Oxonii ὃ Theatro Shel- 
doniano, fol. 

Mill only survived a few days the completion of 
his extremely laborious and meritorious work, by 
which he made a new era in criticism, and opened 
its fairer epoch. 

Shortly afterwards, Ludolph Kuster procured the 
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collation of some MSS. from Paris, which were Ὁ or 
Ephrem, M or desChamps. Evang. 9-10-11-12-13- 
14-15, according to Wetstein’s numbers. From others 
he obtained Ey. 78. Griesbach—Paul 48, Acts, Cath. 
Ep. 42., Apoc. 13. The single MS. which he himself 
collated, is B. Ep. Pauli. or Beernerianus. With these 
he sought peculiarly to recommend the re-impression 
of Mill's work, which hesuperintended at Amsterdam, 
1710, fol. This edition was again reprinted Lipsia, 
1723, fol. Kiister’s merit in this edition is not great, 
but he is guilty of a great oversight, in not having 
carefully inserted Mill’s Appendix. 


SECTION LX. 


Tue New Testament had now wandered through 
some countries with a various fate, before it returned 
to Germany, without any one of our nation having 
acquired a considerable merit in it. 

Bengel is the first of the Germans, who laboured 
in this field with credit. He laboured indefatigably, 
during his ministerial duties, several years on the 
New Testament of Mill, and consulted occasionally 
both Latin and Greek MSS. Among these are 
Evang. 83-84-85, the two last of which only con- 
tain fragments of the Gospels, also Kv. 86. from 
Presburg. 97. (John,) and the Evangeliarium 24: 
then 54. (the Epistle of Paul to the Romans)—55. 
Paul, 46. Acts, Cath. Ep., 53. Paul, the mono- 
graphy of which is worthy of notice. Cod. Uffen- 
bach. qui fragm. ad Hebreos continet, recensus, et 
specimen exre exsculptum (by Ὁ. Heuke) Helmstadii 
—1800. 52. Paul., Acts, Cathol. Ep. 45. Apoc. 16., 
and Augustanus, 7. Chartaceus, continens Apoca- 
lypsin (as he says) cum exegesi Andrew Cesareensis, 
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which Wetstein and Griesbach have forgotten to 
quote in their list. He obtained from others the 
collation of 87 Wetst. among the Matthzo-Moscow 
MSS. V. and hasty extracts from Basil. E, as well as 
from Ἐν. Bas. 1 and 2. 

Yet herein his merit does not consist, he had col- 
lated just as much as was necessary to develop his 
critical talents. He was not indebted to those 
around him or to valuable materials: but his merit 
proceeded from himself and from his own genius. 

By long study he comprehended the various sin- 
gularities of the text, and was so acquainted with 
the peculiarities and style of the many critical docu- 
ments, that from his observations he acquired new 
principles for his critical conduct. 

He was the first to perceive, that in certain sin- 
gular readings, this or that number of MSS. agree, 
and remain pretty much alike throughout; and of 
them he immediately distinguished two such families 
of MSS., one of which he called the African, the 
other occasionally the Asiatic. This remark led him 
to uniformity of critical conduct, as all the various 
testimonies might be easily retraced to some few 
voices : thus he actually arrived at rules, and gave to 
the then existing progress of criticism the first im- 
pulse, which will remain, if even his Bible should be 
forgotten. 

His edition of the New Testament, which he pub- 
lished at Tiibingen, at the press of Cotta, an. 1734, 
in 4to., at first gave no more than the text with 
select various readings in the lower margin: but an 
apparatus follows, the first section of which exhibits 
the laws of criticism, the second the grounds for 
the readings selected in particular places, and the 
third, which is the Epilogue, replies to some doubts, 
which might be opposed to his critical undertaking. 
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In the mean time, a younger and more active man, 
provided with more than ordinary knowledge and 
preparations, was on the point of passing by the 
Wiirtemberg Abbot on the road: this was John 
Jacob Wetstein of Basil. He had announced his New 
Testament in the year 1730, at Amsterdam by means 
of Prolegomena, of which Bengel had taken frequent 
notice; but the work itself first appeared at Am- 
sterdam in two folio volumes, in 1751 and 1752. 

That he had collected around him the whole ap- 
paratus of his predecessors, is self-evident : he often 
went back to the sources, saw the documents with 
his own eyes, examined and collated also some MSS. 
once more, of which Walton, Fell, and Mill, had 
already made use. But England was already too 
much gleaned ; he directed his attention therefore to 
France, which offered to him new treasures. More- 
over, his native city furnished him with some excel- 
lent old exemplaria, which were very far from being 
sufficiently known and used. 

He described the MSS., named their abode with 
the numbers which they bore in their places: he did 
not indeed detail their style and peculiarities so 
accurately as Mill, but he carefully investigated their 
age, and determined it often with a more correct 
Paleographical survey than the other had done. 
Then to every one of these he gave in his edition 
its awn mark, with which he quotes its readings. 

Concerning that, which he added to preceding 
collations in England, or very hastily examined, we 
do not speak here, for it is the smallest part of 
his merit. A magnificent document opens the list 
of his new collated MSS. (for Kister’s extracts are 
not to be brought in competition with it) viz. C. 
or 1905. now 9 among the Parisian MSS., which 
contains all the books of the New Testament, yet 
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with great defects, and from known causes is cal- 
culated to subject the eyes and the patience to a 
trial. Then comes E. in the Gospels, or Basileens, 
vi. 21. Of the more modern MSS. there follow in 
their order, according to his numbers—1 Basil. N. 
Test. without the Apocalypse.—2 Gospels.—Of the 
Coislinian MSS. 34. Gospels—35. Gospels—18 Paul 
—14 Acts, Cath. Ep. 17. Apoc. 36. Gos. 37. Gos. 38. 
Gos. 23. Paul. 19 Acts, Cath. Ep.—39. Gos. 40. Gos. 
41. Gos. of Matthew and Mark, istos octo codices (he 
says) qua potui diligentia consuli. He still further 
collated 72. Ev. before this book went to England, 
89, in Griesbach 90.—-a whole N. Test. with the ex- 
ception of the Apocalypse; of which he has however 
only made use in the Gospels: 91. in Griesbach 92. 
the Gospel of Mark—93. in Griesbach 94. Mark and 
Luke. Also Cod. L., which beautiful MS., however, 
he but hastily consulted. He obtained from others 
44 Gos. 73 Gos., in Griesb. 73 and 74. 

The following Evangeliaria were recollated by 
him—1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17— 
purely Colbertine, and Scaligeri Greeco-Arab, a Lec- 
tionary, in the Gospels—Paul, Acts, Cath. Ep. every 
where n. 6. 

In Paul’s Epistles, he twice collated D. or Claro- 
mont; then E. or Sangerman, and F., formerly Au- 
giensis, a beautiful document. Also 2 Basil, Paul, 
Acts, Cath. Ep.—4 Basil, Paul, Acts, Cath. Ep.— 
7 Basil, Paul—16 Paul—11 Acts, Cath. Ep.—4 Apoc. 
Besides the before-named Coislinian MSS., he col- 
lated 19 Paul—16 Acts, Cath. Ep.—20 Paul—21 
Paul—17 Acts, Cath. Ep. 19 Apoc.—22 Paul—18 
Acts, Cath. Ep., 18 Apoc.—44 Paul—38 Acts, Cath. 
Ep. Of the uncollated English MSS., 25 Paul— 
26 Paul—21 Acts, Cath. Ep.—27 Paul. Of these 
Mill knew indeed 25, but he did not quote them in 
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his list. From others he obtained, Paul. G. and H. 
—Apoc. 26, 27, 28--and Apoc. B. Basilianor; of 
which last, however, he could make but little addi- 
tional use. In the whole there are above forty 
Codices, which were for the first time or properly 
collated by him, without taking those collations into 
the account, which were communicated to him from 
other quarters. Besides, the ancient versions already 
known, he first brought forwards and made use of the 
Philoxenian. 

The. opinions concerning Wetstein’s accuracy, as 
weil as in general concerning his performance and 
creed, and even concerning his learning, were not 
uniform. He was probably, like all mortals, not 
always equally disposed and collected for such la- 
borious and joyless occupations; but where it was 
worth his labour, as, 6. g. in Codex C. or Ephrem, 
he has achieved even what was incredible, as we 
know from him™, who followed his steps with at- 
tention and deep knowledge of the subject. Yet 
has he fallen into errors, although rather in those in- 
stances, where he made use of foreign materials, than 
where he examined and made extracts for himself. 

But, in my opinion, he may be more justly cen- 
sured for not having adopted and appreciated Ben- 
gel’s beautiful critical ideas. 

On the other hand, aiso, a peculiar merit of Wet- 
stein is too commonly left in the dark. His rich col- 
lection of elucidatory passages from profane authors, 
Fathers of the Church, and Rabbinical writings, 
which he has inserted in his New Testament, attests 
a genius which often saw further than the ἐξηγηται of 
his day, and probably, than illustrious scholars after 
him. I do not here enter into the strongly dogma- 


™ Griesbach, Symb. cr. P, i. p. vi. 
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tical question, in which he was implicated; if he 
were a heretic in the Calvinistic or Lutheran Church, 
yet may he be equally advantageous to a Catholic; 
but since, where it does not manifestly relate to dog- 
mata, although he rarely has expressed his opinion, 
we may perceive from his compilations what views 
this man had, in marking these parallel passages, and 
educing them from his manifold reading. 

Is it possibly a retaliation for some harsh judg- 
ments in which he indulged himself on others, that 
he has been occasionally censured by those, who have 
been most busy in plagiarizing from him? It isasad 
fate for a talented and uncommonly informed man, 
that his native city, whose ornament he was, should 
have misapprehended him when living, and that 
those who were enjoying the fruits of his diligence, 
should school him after his death. 

Shortly afterwards, Germany obtained a scholar, 
who converted the treasures of Wetstein to general 
use, and even augmented them; who also knew how 
to appreciate and complete Bengel’s critical remarks. 
He established the existence of certain recensions, 
which the existing MSS. follow, of which he princi- 
pally found two, the Alexandrine, as he calls it, and 
the Western, and even pointed to a third also, which, 
in his opinion, is younger than both, and is conjec- 
tured to be of Constantinopolitan origin. In the 
practical exercise of criticism he entirely excelled 
Bengel, since he exhibited the tone of the particular 
writers, and their peculiarities of diction, with a fine 
talent of perception, according to which he selected 
the readings. It is easily perceived that Iam speak- 
ing of John Jacob Griesbach’s New Testament. 

He has expressly treated of his gleanings after 
Wetstein’s collations and of the new collations, which 
he made in his Symbolis Criticis, Hale, 1785, and 
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P. 11. 1793; which, although they were published later, 
thanhis New Testament, might be considered as a pre- 
face to it. It appeared at Halle, in two 8vo. volumes 
the first in 1777, the second previously in 1775. 

I am very accurately acquainted with this book, 
and have, as I could not always use Wetstein as 
{ would, compared, when a young theologian, many 
a folio volume of the Fathers with it, for the sake 
of informing myself respecting the various singu- 
larities in the text, and its geographical references. 
What sometimes disturbed me is, that where two 
readings are cited, the one in the text, the other in 
the space between the text and the authorities, it 
cannot always be decided for which of the two read- 
ings the authorities enumerated below give evidence. 
Otherwise it was, as a manual, a perfect work for 
his day. 

Yet it could not long continue inthis estimation, 
since the diligence of learned men every where 
sought for critical documents, and brought them to 
light. Christian Fr. Matthei, professor of Profane 
Theology in the University of Moscow, has endea- 
voured to render his residence in a place rich in 
MSS., as useful as possible, and has published many 
treasures of this description, which, without him, 
would have long lain in concealment, and probably 
never been introduced to notice with such accuracy. 

Among a multitude of learned labours, by which 
classical literature and the knowledge of the Fathers 
have been advanced, he collated with indefatigable 
exertions the MSS. which are deposited in the Li- 
brary of the Holy Synod, or preserved in other 
Libraries in Moscow’. In the preface to the Catholic 


" After the Epist. ad Thess. p. 272, he gives an account de 
Bibliothecis et Codicibus N. T. Mosquensibus in genere. 
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Epistles, he mentions more than sevénty MSS. which 
lay before him: in the preface to the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, they were augmented to eighty- 
one; soon they amounted higher, and with those 
which he collated after his return to Germany, they 
were in all a hundred and three Greek MSS., of which 
indeed many contain only one or another of the 
Evangelists, only some of Paul's Epistles, or merely 
fragments ; but there are also those, such as ἢ. J., 
which comprise the whole New Testament, or at 
least a half of it; or comprehend the third part, the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles; and 
among these are some which, on account of their an- 
tiquity, are peculiarly valuable, as V.and g. Hehas 
besides, extracted with discrimination useful eluci- 
dations from those copies, which are furnished with 
Scholia. All these collections he has published in 
twelve parts, from the year 1782 to 1788, 8vo. 

-He not merely consulted his MSS. in particular 
places, but extracted them from the beginning to the 
end with great care. He has also given good de- 
scriptions of them, added engraved specimens of se- 
veral of them, with which he has greatly embellished 
his work, and rendered it very useful, having facili- 
tated by these aids the experienced reader's judg- 
ment on them. 

No one can deny to him the acquisition of a distin- 
guished and imperishable merit as to the criticism of 
the New Testament : I easily comprehend, how aman, 
who has applied a fair portion of life to this insipid 
labour, becomes so susceptible of each little censure, 
and therefore I readily suppress the wish, which 
I might have made to him. But it has always 
been one of my chief wishes, to be able to ex- 
punge from his work some violent pasages, that none 
of those, who come after us, might be disturbed in 
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his veneration of a man, who has so many and valid 
claims to it. 

He had not yet published the last part, when 
Charles Alter, Professor in the Gymnasium at Vienna, 
appeared before the public with three and twenty 
Greek MSS. belonging to the Royal Library. He 
took for the basis of his collation, MS. Lambec. Ν. 1. 
in Nessel N. xxiii., and in Griesbach 218, which, 
comprehends the whole New Testament by the side 
of the Old, with the exception of some defects in 
Apoc. xiii.. He caused the whole of this MS. to be 
printed in the first part, except the passages where 
it contains manifest errors, which he supplied from 
the first edition of Stephanus. Yet, that we might 
have the Codex entirely as it is, he also added these 
errors In an appendix. 

With it, he then collated in the 2nd and 3rd parts, 
the following MSS.: two, which contain the whole 
New Testament, excepting the Apocalypse, viz. Wet- 
stein’s N. 3. and Wetstein’s 75. in Griesbach 76., from 
which Gerhard of Mastricht has superficially extract- 
ed. Then, eight copies of the four Gospels, one being 
Matthew, and the celebrated fragment from Luke, 
marked N. in Wetstein, and two Evangelistaries : 
then, four copies of the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic 
Epistles, one of which contains the Apocalypse: a 
MS. with twelve Epistles of Paul, and two which 
have only the Apocalypse. To these he added a new 
collation of the printed Coptic text, and some MSS. 
of the Sclavonic version, as well as passages of the 
more ancient Latin version. 

Hermann Treschow gave a description of the 
greater part of these MSS., and some specimens of 
them also in his Tentamen Descriptionis Codicum vet. 
aliquot Grzecorum Novi Federis Manuscriptorum, 
qui in Bibliotheca Cesarea Vindobonensi asservantur. 
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Haunie, 1773, 8vo. We might indeed have expected 
from the editor some account of those which Tres- 
chow has not described, such as Lambec. xxviii. 
XxxXii. xxxiii. The plan of this work is so laid, that 
its use is combined with circumstantialities, which 
should not be increased in such piecemeal perform- 
ances. It is well known that Birch examined some of 
these MSS., and has occasionally communicated other 
readings from them, as we here find in his list ; whence 
it seems to me, that the meed of accuracy more fre- 
quently belongs to Birch. There is yet a beautiful 
Novum Testamentum Vindobonense, which exclu- 
sively proceeded from the treasures of the Royal 
Library. It appeared under the title, Nov. Test. ad 
Codicem Vindobonensem Grzecé expressum, varieta- 
tem Lectionis addidit Carolus Alter. Viennz, 1787. 
8vo., 3 parts. 

That was indeed a Golden Age for criticism, in 
which scholars emulated with each other, to pro- 
duce documents from their concealment, and deliver 
them to the general use of the world. Among these, 
Andreas Birch, Professor at Copenhagen, may lay 
claim to a distinguished merit. He examined for the 
Royal Danish edition of the New Testament several 
MSS.; some he partly collated, others entirely, 
which appeared to be most deserving of it. The 
famous Vatican MS. 1209. called B. in criticism, was 
first on the list, to which he devoted a singular in- 
dustry in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the 
Acts, Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles. In Luke and 
John he obtained, by means of Woide, the collation 
which had been made for Bentley. He then twice 
collated Cod. Vat. 354. of the Gospels written in the 
year 949. in uncial characters; Cod. Vat. 1057. also 
in uncial characters, Cod. Vat. 349. of the Gospels, 
Cod. Vat. 360. Urbino-Vat. 2. of the Gospels, which 
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according to the subscription, came from a very 
ancient copy, twice with accuracy, not to speak 
of the extracts, which he made from other Roman 
MSS., from those of the Library at Vienna, from the 
Library of St. Mark at Venice, at Florence, or those 
which he obtained by means of Moldenhauer from 
the MSS. of the Escurial, by means of Hensler from 
the Library at Copenhagen. Lastly, Adler also en- 
riched his compilations by the collation of the Gos- 
pels according to the Syro-Hierosolymitan version, 
as he calls it, and by the various readings of two 
other Syriac versions. He has given the descrip- 
tion of these documents, and of their execution 
in copious Prolegomena, which precede the work, 
which appeared with considerable typographical 
beauty under the following title: Quatuor Evan- 
gelia Grecé cum variantibus 4 textu Lectionibus 
Codd. MSS. Bibliothece Vaticane, Barberine, Lau- 
rentiniane, Vindobonensis, Escurialensis, Hauni- 
ensis Regiz, quibus accedunt Lectiones versionum 
Syrarum, Veteris, Philoxeniane, et Hierosolymitane. 
Jussti et sumptibus Regis edidit Andreas Birch, Hau- 
nie. A. mMpccLxxxviul. excud. J. F. Schultz. Univ. 
Typog. 4to. 

A great number of the impressions of this first 
part, and the apparatus for the second were destroyed 
in the unfortunate fire at Copenhagen, in June 1795, 
and Birch then separately published his collations 
from the Acts, Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles, and 
also the Apocalypse°. 

° Variz Lectiones ad textum Act. App. Epp. Catholicarum et 
Pauli ὃ Codd. Grecis MSS. Bibliothecze Vaticanz, &c., collectz et 
edite ab Andrea Birch SS. Theol. Doctore et Prof. ἃς. Hauniz. 
A.C. mpccxcviil. 8vo. 

Varize Lectiones ad textum Apocalypseos, ex Codd. Greecis, MSS. 


&c. collectz et edit ab Andrea Birch, ἅς. Hauniew, A.C. mpccc. 
Prostant apud Proft, et Storch. 
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Besides the Vatican MSS. 1209. and 1210. whose 
collation is here continued, Vat. 367. of the Acts, 
Paul’s and the Catholic Epistles, a very remarkable 
book, was extracted with uncommon diligence, as 
well as Pio-Vat. 50., and Alexandrino-Vat. 29., the 
last of which is only preserved as far as the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. Besides these, Borgian. 4. and 
Venet. 10., which also contain the Apocalypse, were 
entirely collated by Engelbreth. Yet, the MSS. of 
the Roman, Viennese, and other Libraries, which were 
examined only in particular chapters or epistles, are 
very numerous. 

On the Apocalypse, besides the two MSS. men- 
tioned above, Vat. 356., Vat. 579., Vat. 1136., Vat. 
1166.,. Alex.-Vat. 68., Pio-Vat. 50., were collated 
from the beginning to the end. 

The whole of this treasure, which, in the mean 
time, was added to the critical apparatus, a man, 
whose uncommon ability in critical works of this 
description we have praised above, comprised, ar- 
ranged so as to be seen at once, and converted 
into another edition of the New Testament. With 
this he adorned the evening of a laborious and meri- 
torious life, and left behind him a memory. full of 
honour by means of this work, which, in the multitude 
of critical materials which time daily develops, may be 
surpassed, but in clear and correct judgment scarcely 
will be. Its title is, Novum Testamentum Greece. 
Textum ad fidem Codicum, Versionum, et Patrum 
recensuit et Lectionis varietatem adjecit D. Jo. Jac. 
Griesbach. Volumen i—iv. Evangelia complectens. 
Editio secunda, emendatior, multoque locupletior. 
Hale Saxon. ap. J. Jac. Curtii heredes et Londini 
apud Petrum Elmsley, 1796, 8vo. The second part 
is Nov. Test. as before. Volumen ii. Acta, Epistolas 
Apostolorum cum Apocalypsi complectens, Edit. 
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sec. Halee Saxon. et Londini apud Payne et Mackin- 
lay, 1806. . 

He has explained the grounds of criticism on which 
he proceeded in the Commentarius Criticus in Tex- 
tum Novi Testamenti. Particula Ima. Jenze. mpccctt. 
Particula 2ma.Jenz, mpcccxt. Both parts do not go 
beyond Matthew and Mark. 


VOL. I. Z 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


SECTION LXI. 


By these means, which we have hitherto considered, 
the Greek text was from its first publication handed 
down to us through a course of centuries: it was 
likewise multiplied among us, by the new invention 
of printing :—these pains were bestowed upon it, 
for the sake of bringing it nearer to its original 
state, the traces of which had been so much obli- 
terated in process of time; and these preparations 
were made for futurity, which hereafter might ap- 
proximate it to the mark, at which as yet it could 
not arrive. 

Yet have we documents which are much older 
than the most ancient MSS., and which, in promot- 
ing this object, are of uncommon value. They are 
not in Greek, but in foreign languages, and even if 
the original text were lost, would be unable to restore 
to us a Greek passage. 

This is preserved ; but through the contradictions 
of MSS.,it is so unlike to its original state, that we are 
forced to inquire what part of it we would adopt, and 
what part of it we would reject. Yet, since we have 
before us the Greek expressions and passages (the 
adoption or rejection of which frequently becomes a 
question), these documents are capable of informing 
us, whether they had any critical principle, and 

8 
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what were their expressions, arrangement, and order 
—what they read—what stood in the Greek copies 
in their days, from whence their matter was derived. 

This is the service which the ancient versions can 
render to us: so far are they of use in criticism :— 
and, as far as the age of the witnesses deserves re- 
gard, some will even highly prize the MSS. We 
are inclined to set a value on them beyond that of 
their exegetical use in obscure passages, since their 
authors were approximated to the time, the place, 
and mode of thinking of the Biblical writers. 

But this prerogative can only be the portion of 
immediate versions: for those which are mediate, 
i.e. which are again made from versions, may indeed 
shew us the readings of the mother-version, from 
whence they proceed, but not of the Greek text ;— 
they may contribute something to the explanation 
of their mother-version, but not to that of the ori- 
ginal text, which they do not express. Yet, above 
every thing, the versions must have been prepared 
with such care and critical fidelity, for reliance to 
have been placed on the editions of them. 

We propose, as far as it is practicable, to arrange 
them according to their countries, and first to treat 
of the Asiatic, then of the African, and lastly of those, 
which arose in Europe. 
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SYRIAC VERSIONS. 


THE FIRST AND MOST ANCIENT OF THESE. 


SECTION LXII. 


Amonc the versions of the New Testament, which 
the Syrians possessed in their native tongue, accord- 
ing to their unanimous declaration, the Peschito is 
the oldest. According to some, it was called joao 
or literal, to express the peculiar quality, for 
which it is distinguished. Yet is it far from being 
scrupulously literal, but without detriment to fide- 
lity, it maintains afree style, whilst it appears to 
agree with this title, and the interpretation attri- 
buted to it. Abu lfaraj gives another exposition of 
it, averring, that it was applied to it less for having 
regard to elegance and polish of language, than to 
accuracy °. 

A Ὁ) with the Jews, is a representation of 
words in another tongue. But they attribute a 
double sense to the term in the sacred books, viz. 
mw» or the mere signification of words, and ΤΩ or 
the learned and allegorical sense’. According to 
the Chaldee form ow becomes nw, and according 
to the Syriac now. The version of the Old Testa- 
ment recognizes the Hebrew text, as the source, and 
is consequently the labour of Jews at a very early 


P Greg. Abu'lfaragii Hist. Dynast. Dyn. vi. p. 100 (Arabic text). 

4 Hottinger, Thesaurus Philologic. seu clavis Sacr. Scripture. 
Edit. iii. 1. i. 6. 11. § 7. de sensi Sacr. Script. p. 233-37. Schickard, 
Bechinath Happerushim, Disput. vi. p. 116. 
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period, from whom it received the name. When the 
New Testament was added to it, it was also included 
under this term. 

The Chaldee Targumin (we are speaking of the two 
oldest) were easily completed : for the most part they 
were not even obliged to change the words, but 
merely to alter the forms ; but the Syriac was forced 
frequently to choose other expressions, and to follow 
its own grammatical construction, from whence the 
version differed from the preceding translation, and 
in exhibiting the force of words, passed over into 
mw, from which peculiarity, in my opinion, this 
version acquired the name of (base. 


SECTION LXIII. 


Tue translator made his version from a Greek 
copy. This is proved by the numerous words, 
which he has retained from the Greek, exactly in 
the place and passage, where they occur in the 
original text, although frequently there were pure 
Syriac expressions for them. In no place have I 
found more, than in the 27th chapter of Matthew : 
it is therefore particularly adapted to be alleged as 
aspecimen. In this, at ver. 11, 12. ἡγεμων, 6. τιμη, 
7. ἄγρος, Eevoc, 19. βημα, 27. orpatwrat, σπειρα, 28. 
χλαμυς, 30. προσωπον", 38. λῃσται, 48. σπογγος;---Π 0 
less than eleven words so occur, all of which, except 
the title ἡγεμων, the Syrian had in his language, and 
probably for the last also, he would have found a 
corresponding expression, as well as for the others, 
if that in his own tongue had failed him. 


* The reading, ἐμπτυσαντες εἰς το προσωπον αὐτου, suggested it 
here to him, which Cod. Vercell. and Veroneus. apud Blanchini, 
also have. 
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Who will deny, that these words were current in 
Syria, after the government of the Seleucide ? But, 
that he used all these foreign names in preference 
to those in his native tongue as often, and as they 
occur in the Greek Gospel, we can only conceive 
from the supposition, that he was induced to do so 
by the Greek text, which lay before him‘. But, 
Matthew in this chapter has also introduced into 
the Greek, some words from the Romans, 6. g. ver. 
26. φραγελλωσας, 27. πραιτωριον, 65, 66. κουστωδια, 
which the Syrian faithfully restores in these places. 
This custom pervades all the books of the New 
Testament, and proves therefore that what we have 
inferred from a particular section of the Evangelist, 
applies still more to the whole. 

The translator has here and there committed errors, 
which could only have been occasioned by the 
Greek text: e. 5. Matt. xi. 19. και ἐδικαιωϑὴ ἢ σοφια 
ἀπὸ των τεκνων αὐτης, Which he translates by their 
arts, having read teyvwv for rexvwv: Matt. xxiil. 26. 
Kat τὴς παροψιδος he renders brim or handle, which 
could only have happened by reading ἀψιδος, or rather 
παραψιδος in an unusual connexion. Mark vi. 1. he 
mistook ἐκολληϑησαν for ἠκολουϑησαν, and Luke ix. 42. 
ἐῤῥιψεν for ἐῤῥηξεν. The etymology of ἐσῃ ζωγρων at 
v. 10. is also remarkable: THou sHALT CATCH ALIVE. 
In Acts ix. 1, instead of ἐμπνεων, he read ἐμπλεως, and 
Acts xvi. 29. instead of aitnoac—aisSnoac. He also 
committed a stranger mistake in Acts xviii. 7. where 
instead of ovouare loverov osBouevov, he read “IN THE 
NAME OF Trrus, WHO FEARED GOD;” consequently, 
he thus divided it, ONOMA—TIHOYS—TOY—SE- 


* Bar Bahlul, Bar Hebreeus, and most of the Syriac works, with 
which we are acquainted, are equally full of Greek words.—T rans- 
LATOR. 
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BOMENOY and lengthened the upper stroke of the 
two iotas, in TIIOY=*, until it became TITOYS. In 
the Epistle to the Romans, ii. 18. he changes διαφε- 
povra into συμφεροντα : Gal. ii. 2. he must have read 
κατ᾽ ιδιαν τοις δοκουσι---κατιδων τοις dox—since he trans- 
lated it otha. Eph. vi. 2. he changes ἐπουρανιοις 
into ὑπουῤανιοις, and Phil. 11. 16. Aoyov ζωης into τοπον 
Conc. In James ii. 18. KATAKAYXATAIEAEOS— 
he added the last syllable of the verb to ἐλεος, and for 
AI read AI__AI-EAEO® :—instead of the remaining 
KATAKAYXAT he read KATAYXETE, whence arose 
KaTavy ete du ἐλεος κρισεως, as he has expressed it in 
his version. 


SECTION LXIV. 


As far as we know of them, the MSS. of the Pes- 
chito, with the exception of one, have only the 
Epistle of James, the first of Peter, and the first of 
John, of the Catholic Epistles. Of these they there- 
fore have four less than the Greek MSS., and the 
Apocalypse, likewise is wanting to them. The four 
other Epistles in the Syrian version do not come 
near to the Peschito, either in the mode of trans- 
lating an original writing into a foreign tongue, 
or in the other ideas of the author. They are 
forced, and laboriously adapted to the letter of 
the text, without regard to purity of diction, and 
without a happy notion of the sense of the ori- 
ginal, and were undertaken with little knowledge 
of the matter. Pococke found them in a MS. be- 
longing to the Bodleian Library, which contained 


t Hug’s conjecture will not completely avail, in this instance, 
because there is a 3, which is left unexplained. —T RAaNSLATOR. | 
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the Acts of the Apostles, according to the ancient 
version, the three generally recognized Catholic 
Epistles, and these besides, which he separately 
edited ". 

Dionysius Bar Salibi, a Syriac writer of the 12th 
century, says, in his remarks on the Philoxenian 
version of the Catholic Epistles in the preface to the 
2d. Ep. of Peter: that “ the second Epistle of Peter 
was not translated with the rest of the Scriptures, 
which were anciently rendered into Syriac, and is 
only found in the version of Bishop Thomas of 
Charkel *.” 

We are more early informed by Cosmas, .an 
Egyptian Scholar, known in the middle of the sixth 
century, by his Oriental voyages of the Indian 
Sailor, that only three Catholic Epistles were found 
among the Syrians : that of James, the first of Peter, 
and the first of John*. 

But, to revert to Dionysius Bar Salibi, and his as- 
sertion, which maintains these Epistles only to have 
been found in the translation of Bishop Thomas of 
Charkel, he must mean the Philoxenian version, which 


" The remaining title follows the three lines of the Syriac in- 
scription. Epistole quatuor, Petri secunda, Johannis secunda et 
tertia, et Jude fratris Jacobi, una ex celeberr. Bibliothecee Bod- 
leianze Oxon. MS. exemplari nunc primum deprompte, et cha- 
ractere Hebrzo, versione Latina, notisque quibusdam insignite, 
opera et studio Edvardi Pococke, Angli-Oxoniensis. Lugdun. Bat. 
ex officina Bonavent. et Abrah. Elzevir. Acad. Typog. A. 1630. 4. 
From this edition, in consequence of a work of Antony Vitré against 
Gabriel Sionita, these four Epistles were inserted in the Parisian 
Polyglott: the differences between the two editions are, therefore, 
merely the arbitrary alterations of Sionita. 

v Pococke in Pref. ad quatuor Epist. Cath. Cf. Hassenkamp’s 
Remarks on the last § 8. of Michaelis’s Introduction. P. 14. 15. 

* Cosmas Indico illust. de Mund. L. vii. in Galland’s Biblioth. 
Patrum Τ᾿, xi. p. 535. Tapa Σύυροις δὲ εἰ pn αἱ τρεις μοναι αἱ προ- 
γεγραμμεναι οὐχ εὑρισκονται" Aye δὲ Ἰακωβου, Πετρου, και Ἰωανκου. 
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we shall soon see, that Thomas of Charkel, after- 
wards Bishop of Germanicia, criticized. Bar Salibi 
certainly knew nothing of the Epistles, which since 
the days of Pococke have been received into the 
editions of the Peschito ; nevertheless, although they 
sometimes approach very near to the Philoxenian, 
they are perfectly distinct from them in readings, in 
the choice of words, and the freedom of their style. 

Yet, were we to conclude from the words of 
Dionysius Bar Salibi, that Thomas had made a trans- 
lation of his own of the Epistles, of which we are 
speaking, the declaration of the writer were still un- 
true on another ground ; for they were not merely 
to be found in the version of Thomas of Charkel, 
but also in the Philoxenian. The more probable 
however must therefore remain to be the case, that 
Bar Salibi knew nothing of the version of the four 
Epistles, which are now printed in the editions of 
the Peschito. 

Besides, the Apocalypse also is wanting in the 
MSS. of the Peschito, as we have already said. At 
least, that which appears after some editions of the 
Peschito, is certainly no part of it, if we may judge 
from its quality. In the mode of translation, it rather 
agrees with the four above-mentioned Epistles; e. g. 
in the custom of expressing ὁ, ἡ, ro by ΟΟΙ͂, ~aaot, &c., 
which often occurs in a single verse, even to insipi- 
dity, as Apoc. v. 5., where it occurs four times, and 
is only necessary once ; or in the more particular care 
of rendering ἐστι and εἰσι by Aa} and ς«οσιαδαΐ : also, 
in the ungrammatical omission of every affix after 
nouns and verbs, which were always suffixed with 
the particle \u» to mark the substantiality of avroc, 
αὐτη in Greek :—Apoc. ii. 13. this occurs no less than 
five times in one verse. 

If this version be not the Philoxenian, it at least 
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originated from it. The learned assure us, that it 
does not entirely agree, nor entirely differ from it ; 
but the description of the MS., by which it was first 
made known, points back to the Philoxenian version. 
“ Versuum distinctiones,” so is the MS. described, 
“libellus iste proprie habet nullas, et nec capitum nisi 
que a lectore quodam, nescio quo, nostris numeris 
adscripta fuerunt. Sententiarum tamen distinctiones 
habet varias, quarum quedam longiores, aliz bre- 
viores periodos discernere videntur, quas nos hic 
non gravaté omisimus, tum, quia typographus iis 
carebat, tim quia nos certum earum usum non de- 
prendebamus. Aliquando enim tota pagina habet 
nullam, interdum una multas, ac nonnunquam sine 
ulla sententie distinctione solius Elegantie causa 
cumulatos, priores guatuor punctis rubris, circulum 
nigrum oculi forma constantem, quadrangulari forma 
continentibus : posteriores, guatuor solummodo puncitis, 
duobus rectis rubris, aliis transversis nigris junguntur. 
Alize etiam insigniuntur, &c.” And, in some pages 
afterwards: “non est autem dissimulandum, in 
ipsius Autographi margine errata varia a lectore 
quodam, nescio quo, sed alia manu, alio atramento 
emendata conspici : item verba quedam in Autographo 
occurrisse redundantia, aut his scripta, que manifesto 
sensum vitiarent, que nos resecuimus.” 

This MS. was written by one Caspar, a native of 
India, as he calls himself at the end of it’. He however 
resided in the West (as it seems), and belonged to the 
congregatio de propaganda fide. The Orphan-Asylum- 
Library at Halle possesses a written Liturgy of the 
Chaldean ceremonies in Syriac characters, which an 


¥ Adler quotes several Syriac MSS. of the New Testament written 


in India, in Vers. Syriac. denuo examinate. Hafniee 1789. 4. p. 24, 
25, 26. 
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ancient hand has entitled : “ Ordo Baptizandi juxta 
ritum Chaldzorum, lingua Chaldaica,-- - - descriptus 
per Gaspar de Malavar, Indum, Rome, mense Julii 
MDLXXX*” The name and country of the tran- 
scriber are on both sides of it; a comparison of the 
characters might bring the matter to a decision. 

The printed Syriac version of the Apocalypse 
formerly belonged to the younger Scaliger; from 
thence, it came into the Academical Library at 
Leyden, from which MS. Louis de Dieu edited it +, 
and from his preface we have extracted the preced- 
ing description of the MS. Its text was afterwards 
incorporated into the Polyglots of Paris and London, 
and subjoined to some editions of the Peschito. 


SECTION LXV. 


Tue copies of the ancient Syriac version therefore 
at least, had not the second Epistle of Peter, the 
second and third of John, and the Epistle of Jude, 
since the sixth century, nor had they an Apocalypse, 
although we know not how long they were without 
it. Yet, the Greek Bibles contained all these treatises, 
and it does not appear, that they were any where 
banished from the Sacred Codex, however much 
opinions were divided about them. 

I cannot persuade myself, that the Peschito did 


* Herbert Marsh’s remarks and additions to John David Mi- 
chaelis’s Introduction to the New Test. transl. by Rosenmiiller. 
P. 1. Gatt. 1795. 4. § 162. 

4 Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis, ex manuscripto exemplari ἃ Bibli- 
otheca clariss. Viri Josephi Scaligeri deprompta, charactere Syro et 
Ebrzo, cum versione Latina et notis, opera et studio Ludovici de 
Dieu. Lugd. Bat. ex Typ. Elzeviriana. 1627. 4. This edition was 
again printed after Lud, de Dieu’s Critica Sacra, fol. Amstel. 1683. 
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not originally contain the Apocalypse, since such 
important witnesses in the East have decided in its 
favour, such as Justin Martyr in Palestine, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, the chief of the most re- 
spectable Churches in Syria; or it must otherwise 
be, that the Peschito was made immediately after 
the anti-allegorical controversies of Nepos, when 
several of the Oriental Teachers has concurred in the 
opinion of Dionysius Alexandrinus; viz. late in the 
third, or in the beginning of the fourth century, of 
which I can still much less persuade myself. 

Each of these hypotheses being improbable, a 
third remains, viz. this—that the Apocalypse may 
have been gradually omitted from the books of the 
old Syriac version. 

The proof of it is very simple, Ephrem frequently 
quotes the Apocalypse, as well in his works, which 
still exist in the original tongue, as in those, which 
were translated into Greek in the fourth and fol- 
lowing centuries’, naming the author in his quota- 
tions. Ephrem could not have done this, had not a 
Syriac version of it existed, since he did not under- 
stand Greek. 

I am well aware, that it has been sometimes as- 
serted by the learned, that Ephrem was acquainted 
with Greek, without mentioning their authority for 
that, which they so unhesitatingly declare. The 
contrary is however very well known from ancient 
and valuable documents; Sozomenus, himself an 
Oriental, born in Palestine, educated in the Pheeni- 
cian Barutu, then a famous school, and not far dis- 
tant in time from the days of Ephrem, says so, and 
Theodoret of Antioch, Bishop of Cyr, in Syria, even 


ἡ Opp. Syr. T. ii. p. 332. Opp. Gr. T. ii. p. 53 et p. 194. 
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expresses his surprize, that without a knowledge of 
Greek, he should have been able so successfully to 
have controverted the Greek Heretics “. 

One or the other of the learned men, perhaps, 
erred in mistaking for him Ephrem, the Patriarch of 
Teupolis, to whom Photius attributes a more than 
ordinary education in the language and literature 
of the Greeks, besides his knowledge of Syriac “ἃ 

Yet, a more modern author of high estimation in 
Biblical criticism, even names to us his instructor in 
Greek, viz. Basil, Bishop of Czsarea; I cannot say on 
what authority, since 1 only know some extracts of 
the writing, in which he makes this assertion’. But, 
the authorities for it could not have been great, since 
Basil’s brother (if it were not indeed himself) an 
ancient and respected writer, who wrote a life of 
Ephrem, knew nothing of it. He informs us, that 
Ephrem had been on a visit to Basil :—-on a visit at 
a period of life, when an attempt to learn languages no 
longer succeeds, when Ephrem had already become ‘ 
famous for his works. Ephrem himself also speaks 
of his visit: he says, that the Bishop addressed 
him by means of an interpreter, and communicates 
to us the subject of their conversation ὅ. 

He must therefore indeed have learned Greek late 


© Sozom. H. Εἰ. L. iii. 6. 16. Tepe EddAnvexne παιδειας ἀμοιρος. 
Theod. Hist. E. L. iv. 6. 29. Παιδειας yap ov γεγευμενος ἑλληνικῆς, 
τους TE πολυσχεέδεις των ἕλληνων διεληγξε πλανγους, κ. τ. As 

4 Photius, Cod. 228. 

© Sphon de ratione textis Biblici in Ephremi Syri commentariis 
obvii, ejusque ust critico, Leips. 1786-4. Eichhorn’s General 
Library of Biblical Literature, V. 1. 1 Pt. p. 137. 

‘ Gregorii Nysseni de vita Ephrem Syri, &c. Opp. T. iii. p. 605. 
Edit. Ducei. 

£ Cotelerii Monum. Eccl. Gr. T. iii. p. 58. Basilii vita in Opp. 
Bas. T. iii. Garnerii, § xxix. N. 4. Ephrem. Encom. Basilu, T. tii. 
Opp. Ed. Vossii, Colon. 1603, fol. p. 712. 
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in life, and in a very quick and wonderful manner ; 
—indeed, in a very strange manner, as a life of Basil 
written by Amphilochus represents the affair. - The 
Biographer reports, that Basil, during the visit of three 
days, which the Syrian teacher paid to him, obtained 
from God by his prayers, that his guest might be 
able to speak Greek, which to his own astonishment 
he instantly did’. If we reject the miracle, a Trr- 
FoLIUM GrRacum still remains; but this is badly 
authenticated, according to the correct judgment, 
which critics long since have pronounced on this 
biography. 

Now, if he never learnt Greek, if he did not under- 
stand it, there must have been a Syriac version of 
the Apocalypse, in which he read it. The same ap- 
plied to the Epistle of Jude, to the second of Peter, 
and to the second of John’. 

The learned men of Gottingen have, on the other 
hand, objected, that Ephrem has even quoted Greek 
words in his commentaries. Yet, these are only 
single words, and in very few places, which, were he 
desirous of knowing how the seventy had translated 
them, he might easily ascertain by inquiring from 
the brethren of his community. I do not give this 
answer from mere hypothesis: his Syrian Biographer 
offers it tome. He says, that when Ephrem went 
to Egypt, he took one of his scholars with him, as a 
Greek interpreter“. Once for all, we have in this 
passage a confirmation of the first point, that Greek 


» Gerard. Voss. T. i, Opp. Ephrem, p. xiii. 

’ These Epistles are quoted by. Ephrem. in the following places : 
Ep. Jude, T. i. Opp. Syr. p. 136. Opp. Gr. T. ili. p. 62. 63. 
2 Pet. T. ii. Opp. Syr. p. 342. Opp. Gr. T. ii. p. 387.. 2 John 
T.i. Opp. Gr..p. 76: T. iii. p. 52. 

* Vita S, Ephr. § 15. p. 99. Asseman, Biblioth. Or. T. i. 
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was unknown to him, and a discovery of the' other, 
how he obtained these solitary words in his commen- 
tary. Let me therefore be pardoned for persisting 
in the assertion, that Ephrem read in some version 
the disputed Epistles and the Apocalypse, which he 
frequently quotes. 


SECTION LXVI. 


Burt, whilst we are endeavouring to restore some 
parts of the ancient Syriac version, which have been 
severed from it in later times, a celebrated indivi- 
dual has employed himself in depriving it of very 
unsuspected possessions, which no one, before him, 
has assailed :—viz. the Epistle to the Hebrews ™. 

He says, that this Epistle in those passages, where 
Paul has appealed to the Old Testament, quotes them 
after the Peschito; from whence he infers, that it 
must have been later translated, than the other books 
of the New Testament, in which this is not the case. 
_ According to this, it may assuredly be supposed, 
that the Christians had first translated the New, and 
then the Old Testament into Syriac. But this cele- 
brated writer should not have contented himself with 
hypothesis, where recourse might be had to matter 
of fact. For the same happens in the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles : not indeed, 


1 The preceding observation respecting the multitude of Greek 
words, which probably ever since the days of the Seleucidz were in- 
corporated into the Syriac, and were on many occasions used, even 
where pure Syriac terms expressive of the same thing existed, con- 
tains a satisfactory reply to the objection proposed by the literati of 
Gottingen. —TRANSLATOR. 

" Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, P. i. § 53. page 
363. fourth edition. 
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in every instance, but only, as it seems, where pas- 
sages from the Syriac Old Testament were fresh 
in the memory of the translator, or when he could 
easily find them. The quotation in Matt. xix. 4, 5. 
is accurately transcribed from the Syriac version of 
Gen. iii. 24.—or—Matt. xxi. 5., with the omission of 
those words, which do not occur in the Evangelist, 
is taken from the Syriac version of Zach. ix. 9., 
although this does not express the viov ὑποζυγιου of 
Matthew. Sometimes the Old Testament is sub- 
jected to alterations, where these are necessary to 
approach nearer to the words of the New: thus, 
Matt. xii. 18. the beginning of the passage is not 
taken from the Syriac Isaiah xlii. 2.: but the two 
verses from οὐδε κραυγάσει to TUPOMEVOV ov σβεσει, are 
entirely from thence. In like manner, Matt. xiii. 14. 
from axoy axovoere tO του Aaov τουτου is quoted with- 
out alteration from Isaiah vi. 9. but, the remainder 
is more strongly adapted to the words of Matthew. 

The long passage in Acts iv. 25—29. is wholly in- 
serted from the 2d Psalm of the Peschito, and Acts 
Vili. 32, 33. from Psalm 1111. 7. is inserted according 
to the Syriac version of that Prophet, except one 
word, which does not occur in Luke. Rom. ix. 29. 
is preserved from Isaiah i. 9. and Rom. xi. 9, 10. from 
Psalm Ixix. 24, 25., although they do not perfectly 
accord with the words of Paul. 

The hypothesis (as this scholar says) which might 
be started, that the Christians had not translated the 
Old Testament before the New, may be true, for 
aught I care: yet, how would the case be, if 
the Jews translated it? They might indeed have 
had for a long time a Syriac Targum, as others a 
Chaldee. The fact before us demands this to have 
been the case, and thus two other remarkable points 
will be explained. The first, that the Syriac Old 
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Testament was made from the Hebrew ; the second, 
that it was frequently modified according to the 
Septuagint. The Jews did the former: the Chris- 
tians, who for some time had been accustomed to 
the Alexandrine version, the latter. 

Thus, will the principal objection against this 
Epistle, on which Michaelis has laid a particular 
stress, fall to the ground of itself. “Τὴ all the other 
parts of the version of the New Testament, the High 
Priest is constantly called, Lo «Οὐ, but in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he is called 1;80a9 95, which 
is a proof that the latter was translated by another 
interpreter.” What an important deduction from one 
word! 

Paul to prove the High Priesthood of Christ quotes 
Psalm ex. 4., and his translator took the quoted pas- 
sage from the Syriac Psalter, where the expressions 
are, SaXs\ };S0a9 οσι Aa}. Now, from the terms used 
in the premises (Heb. v. 6.) he could not have used 
lucia in the consequence, but he must have con- 
cluded, therefore is HE βου. He could not say, 
it is written, he is summMus SAcERDOS, and then in his 
version, haye deduced the consequence, therefore, is 
he summus Pontirex. In justification of such a con- 
sequence, the identity of the two expressions must 
first be shown, to join the premises and the conse- 
quence, and the translator by this change of words 
would have taken the validity from his argument. 
In C. vii, 17. this proof again occurs, and is con- 
nected with the subject of the Epistle throughout by 
many passages branching out from or succeeding to 
it, so that the interpreter, had he been ever so much 
accustomed to the word aia, was obliged to re- 
nounce his custom, and confine himself to that 
expression, in this Epistle, which the Biblical cita- 

VOL. I. Aa 
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tion adduced in proof, as hé quotes it, obliged him 
to do. 

' Hence, are we not authorized, because the author 
of the version does not in another place select ex- 
actly this or that word, which he had used before, or 
does not generally express the same passage exactly 
in the same terms, in arguing a different mode of 
translating and from thence the personal difference 
of the translator, as a foreign” scholar has done. If 
the same and very simple passage ὁ δικαιος ἐκ πίστεως 
ἕησεται, Rom. i. 17.—oa (Zarsaac 0 Lila be else- 
where rendered, Gal. iii. 11. tes Ἰονίουσις fos), 
shall we on this account presume to ascribe the 
Epistle to the Romans, and that to the Galatians, to 
a different translator ? 

The same expressions also often occur in other 
senses : at least they appear so in the judgment of the 
translator. This is the case in Heb. x. 29. in regard 
to the word xowoc. The sense wznclean, which is ex- 
pressed by 2amso, must certainly have sounded harsh 
to the translator, and la, which is elsewhere placed 


for it in the Peschito, means something common, which 
is not suited to this place. Tit. 1. 4., Acts iv. 32. 
Now then, he had to decide: he was forced to chuse, 
as he has done, a peculiar expression, for a very pe- 
culiar sense, “who accounteth the blood of the cove- 
nant, as common human blood,” «αὐδῶ». 

To assert a difference of the translator from the 
use of different expressions, a greater chain of proof 
is required, than the number of three or four words. 
Let us therefore continue to pay attention to the rea- 
sonable confession, which the German opponent of 


» Herbert Marsh’s remarks and additions to Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. German translation, P. 1. pages 
136, 37. | 
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this Epistle has prefixed to his very objections, which 
does not refer to individual words, but has respect to 
the performance of the translator, to his judgment, 
taste, and capability. “The version of this Epistle, in- 
deed, (says Michaelis) has a considerable similarity to 
the Peschito, it has the same pure and easy Syriac 
style, it has the same freedom opposed to slavish and 
literal translation, probably also it has the same in- 
trinsic worth.” So far his words go: and now it 
will be also well to call to mind the circumstance, 
that Ephrem had indeed a version, and as we: per- 
ceive, notwithstanding his free citation of some pas- 
sages, that he had this version in his Biblical Codex, 
and made use of it in his Syriac works. 

It has indeed seemed to me, that the Peschito of 
the New Testament is not entirely the work of one 
hand. The style of the translator appears to me 
freer in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles, 
than in the Gospels : and I have even fancied, that I 
have remarked some difference in the diction. But, 
TI have not so carefully noted down my observations, 
for them to form a consecutively demonstrative and 
argumentative chain of assertions. 

The Greek text, from which the Peschito is formed, 
has the following characteristic peculiarities. It con- 
tains many readings, which only occur in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers as far as the third century : some 
of its particularities are occasionally found in the 
copies of the older Latin translation before Jerome, 
and several of them in the famous MS., remarkable for 
its freedom of style, which is preserved at Cambridge. 
It adheres to no other text, nor follows any undevi- 
atingly, but at one time harmonizes with. this, and 
at another with that; frequently, it is independent 
of any, following its own will. Yetit has not such a 
striking variation from the greater number of MSS., 

Aa 
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as the copies of Clemens Alexandrinus seem to have 
had, or those of the Latins before Jerome, and al- 
though it often agrees closely with the Cambridge 
MS., its peculiar readings are not by far so great and 
numerous as those in it. 

We therefore perceive, that this text was arranged 
after no prescribed form, and that the Codex, from 
which the translator laboured, belongs to no family 
of MSS., that at one time it has readings parallel to 
this, at another to that copy, but, that actually it 
adheres to no class, and is on the whole independent 
and unassociated with any. 

According to these correct and true remarks, 
neither Syria nor Palestine was then in possession 
of those recensions, which at the period, when the 
translation was undertaken, had established a har- 
mony and a fixed text in their Biblical MSS. It 
therefore must have been composed, at least, in the 
first half of the third century, unless perchance the 
purer and uncorrupted state, by which it is exalted 
above the text of this epoch, could indeed claim for it 
a higher antiquity. 


SECTION LXVIII. 


So far do the critical vestiges lead us in an inquiry 
into this document, with regard to the time of its 
origin. Now, we would see, what other data teach 
us further respecting it. 

The works of Ephrem Syrus, in which this ver- 
sion is cited °, attest that it was used in the Churches, 
in the first half of the fourth century. Jacob of 


° Storr, Obss. super Novi Testamenti versionibus Syriacis.— 
Stuttgardie, 1772. § 4. p. 10—14. 
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Nisibis ranked before him, as a Syrian writer, 
whom some call Ephrem’s preceptor, who must 
have required a Syriac Bible in his exhortations 
to the people. Archelaus, Bishop of Karrchara, 
Kashara, Karhe, for so the Greek writers, at dif- 
ferent times, express it, published a refutation of 
Manes in Syriac, from which a translation was made 
into Greek, in the following century’. These are 
manifest indications of the existence of a Syriac Li- 
terature, the commencement of which was, probably, 
not far remote from this time. 

All these indications do not occur in the Roman 
division of Syria, or within the range of the king- 
dom planned by Augustus; but, on the Euphrates, 
at Edessa, Nisibis, Charrhe, in the northern parts of 
Mesopotamia, where the petty kings of Osroene and 
Kdessa at one time asserted themselves under the 
protection of the Parthians, at another of the 
Romans. Here, the language of the country first 
unfolded itself after the overthrow of the Seleucide, 
and brought forth many earlier fruits of a native 
literature. 

Here, Bardesanes laboured in Syriac on different 
branches of learning, in the second century. He 
published a book de fato, the fragments of which 
disclose a more than ordinary knowledge’. He also 
wrote treatises on the doctrines of Marcion, nu- 
merous pamphlets and works against other heretics, 
which were translated into Greek by his acquain- 


® Hieronym. de Script. Eccles. V. Archelaus. Archelaus Epis-~ 
‘copus Mesopotamiz librum disputationis sue, quam habuit adversus 
Manicheeum, exeuntem de Perside, Syro sermone composuit, qui 
translatus in Greecum habetur ἃ multis. Claruit sub Imperatore 
Probo, &c. 

1 Euseb. de Prep. Evang. L. vi. c. 10. 
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tance’. Jerome, who had seen them, mentions them 
in his energetic way: “if even in the translations 
these beams dart across them, what, think we, must 
they have been in their original tongue *!” 

Harmonius, his son, although he had been in- 
instructed at Athens in Greek literature, vied with 
his father’s fame, as a Syriac writer, and was the 
favorite poet of the Syrians, to whose not perfectly 
pious or orthodox odes, which were received with 
impassioned pleasure, Ephrem afterwards opposed 
the sacred poems, which he had compiled from the 
melodies of Harmonius *. 

If the native literature had reached so high a point 
in a nation, as it had among the Mesopotamian Chris- 
tians, in the days of Bardesanes and Harmonius, we 
may readily believe, that a translation of the Bible, 
even if it had not yet taken place, at least could not 
have been very remote ; and if works had been trans- 
lated from Syriac, for the sake of making them 
known to the Greeks, as the friends of Bardesanes 
did, translations from the Greek into Syriac must 
have assuredly preceded them, to have roused and 
enlivened the national literature. Besides, if con- 
troversial writings and polemical treatises composed 


* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. L. iv.c.28. Βαρδησανης ἱκανωτατος τις wynp, 
ἐν TH των Συρων gwvyn διαλεκτικωτατος, προς τους κατα ίαρκιωνα και 
τινας ἑτερους διαφορων προϊσταμεγους δογμᾳτων, διαλογους συστησαμε- 
νος TH οἰκειᾳ παραδεδωκε γλωττῃ τε καὶ γράφῃ μετα και πλειστων αὐτου 
συγγραμματων, ove Kat οἱ γνωριμοι, πλειστοι δε ἦσαν αὑτῳ δυνατως τῷ 
λογῳ παρισταμενῳ, ἐπι των Ἕλληνων ἀπο τῆς Συρων μεταβεβληκασι 
φωνης" ἐν οἷς ἐστι Kat ὁ προς ᾿Αντωνινον ἱκανωτατος αὔτου περι εἷμαρ- 
μενὴης διαλογος. Ὅσα τε ἀλλα φασιν αὑτον προφασει Tov τοτε διωγμον 
συγγραψαι----κ. τ. Δ. ΟἹ. Theodoret. Heret. fab. L. i. c. 22. 

* De Script. Eccles. V. Bardesanes. 

* Theodoret. Hist. Eccles. L. iv. c. 29. Heeret. fab. L. 1. 6, 22. 
Sozomen. H. E.L. ui. c. 16. Assemanni Biblioth. Orient. Τὶ i. p. 48. 
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in the language of the people, like those of Barde- 
sanes against Marcion and other heretics, had been 
received with approbation, and read with interest, 
the nation certainly must have had the Bible in their 
own tongue, to have taken an interest, to have been 
able to enter into the controversy, and its proofs. 

We must, therefore, have actual cause to suppose 
particular impediments with respect to the New 
Testament, which might have stood in the way of its 
translation, if such had not been composed in Meso- 
potamia at least towards the end of the second 
century. To this we are also led by the observa- 
tions, which we have shortly before made concerning 
the state of the text, which was the basis of the 
Peschito. They conduct us with certainty to the 
beginning of the third century, and favour likewise 
a wider step into the second century, if we should 
any where find occasion for it. 

The declaration of a writer, who speaks of the 
Syriac Gospels in the last half of the second century, 
here deserves attention. This is Hegesippus, from 
whose works Eusebius informs us, that he had 
made quotations from the Gospel to the Hebrews 
and from the Syriac, and in particular from the 
Hebrew tongue, thus giving us to understand, that 
he was a believer converted from Judaism“: ἐκ re του 
Kad Ἕβραιους εὐαγγελιου και του Συριακου" και ἰδιως ἐκ της 
Ἕβραϊδος διαλεκτου τινα τιϑησιν. 

“ From the Gospel to the Hebrews, and from the 
- Syriac :’—does he connect them as one work, or 
separate them as two distinct works? He might 
have connected them; for, the Gospel to the He- 
brews, which, as it appears, was written in the Ga- 
lilean dialect, might on account of the similarity 


" Euseb. H. E. L. iv. c. 22. 
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of the dialect, be well called a Syriac Gospel. But, 
then, he must have otherwise expressed himself, he 
must have said, ἐκ του Συριακου Kay Ἕβραιους εὐαγγελιον, 
or tov Ka¥ Ἕβραιους εὐαγγελίου, του Συριακου---Ἴγοηλ the 
Gospel to the Hebrews written in Syriac. 

As it now stands, “ the Gospel to the Hebrews and 
the Syriac,” the and distinguishes two objects,—a 
Gospel to the Hebrews, and a Syriac, ἡ. e. Gospel. 
If the Syriac merely related to the first, anp could 
not be placed between the two: but according to 
Greek, Roman and German construction, it must be 
prefixed, or placed after it, without any thing imter- 
mediate—in Syriaco Evangelio secundum Hebreos, or 
in Evangelio secundum Hebreos Syriaco, in the 
Syrian Gospel to the Hebrews—in the Gospel te 
the Hebrews, the Syrian *—in the version of Ulfilas, 
the Gothic—in the Gothic version of Ulfilas. But, 
should I say, in the version of Ulfilas anp the 
Gothic, I should express myself, as if I were placing 
things by the side of each other, which are to be 
separated. To be brief: Grammar does not connect 
any one adjective with its substantive by means of 
AND, except when several adjectives being used at 
the same time, a second or a third is included by 
this conjunction. 

If, therefore, we may judge the words of Eusebius 
according to Grammar, and particularly the rules of 
his own tongue, in which he writes, it is evident that 
he speaks of a Gospel to the Hebrews, and of a Syriac 
Gospel, which last can only be a translation. 


* His application of this remark to German idiom is lost in the 
translation: his words are, in dem Evangelium der Hebraer, dem 
Syrischen—in der Uebersetzung des Ulfilas, der Gothischen. The 
whole excursus is trivial, as the Greek is sufficiently explicit. — 
TRANSLATOR. 
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SECTION LXIX. 


Tus will suffice for the names, sources, state of 
the text, and age of this version: we have now to 
enumerate the editions of it. 

When Ignatius, Patriarch of Antioch, sent, in the 
year 1552, his deputy Moses of Merdin to Julius the 
third at Rome, to state there his confession of faith, 
he, at the same time, ordered the deputy to cause the 
Syriac New Testament to be printed in Europe. 
When his visits to Rome and Venice failed in this 
‘object, Moses applied to Albert Widmanstad, the 
Chancellor of Austria, under King Ferdinand I. Wid- 
manstad had for a long time employed himself on 
the Syriac language, and so influenced the monarch 
by means of his zealous intercession, that he defrayed 
the ‘costs of this work’. He and Moses sedulously 
employed themselves in the revision of the text from 
two MSS., and in the impression of a beautiful and 
scarce book, which, besides a Syriac inscription of 
six lines in Estrangelo, had also the following in 
Latin. ‘« Liber sacrosancti Evangelii de Jesu Christo 
Domino et Deo nostro. Reliqua hoc Codice compre- 
hensa pagina proxima indicabit. Div. Ferdinandi 
Imperatoris designati jussi et liberalitate, charac- 
teribus et lingua Syra, Jesu Christo vernacula, divino 
ipsius ore consecraté, ἃ Joh. Evangelista Hebraica 
dicta, scriptorio prelo diligenter expressa.” After 
this comes a Syriac line, and under it, “ Principium 


Sapientiz Timor Domini *. 


y Cf, Assemani Bibl. Or. T. 1. p. 535, Cf. also Andrez Miilleri 
Greiffenhagii Opuscula. Nr. viii. et ix. 

« There is a detailed and accurate description of this book in Hirt’s 
Oriental and Exegetical Library, Part ii. p. 260. 1. iv. Pt. p. 317. 
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The Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, and 
the Catholic Epistles, have their own title, and each 
part of this division again reckons its pages from 1: 
the Epistles of Paul have Roman figures to the pages. 
The dedication and postscript are both subscribed 
in the year MpLv., and that the work was really con- 
cluded in this year, we perceive from the account, 
which appears on the last page but one after the 
letters to G. and Jacob Jones. “ In urbe Vienna, 
amplissimarum Orientalis Austriz provinciarum me- 
tropoli florentissima, ad hune exitum perductum est 
divinum hoc opus. Anno a Christi nativitate M.D.LV. 
xxvu. Septembris. Regiis Impensis. Caspar Craph- 
tus Elvangensis, Suevus, characteres Syros ex norici 
ferri acie sculpebat. Michael Cymbermannus prelo 
et operis suis excudebat.” 

In this edition are wanting the second Epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, that of Jude, 
and the Apocalypse; also the history of the adul- 
teress, and the passage in 1 John νυ. 7. Adler has re- 
marked, that the Nestorian MSS. are its basis *. 

The second edition is ““ Ἢ καινη διαϑηκη. Testa- 
mentum Novum NOW NPA Est autem interpre- 
tatio Syriaca Novi “Testamenti Hebreeis typis de- 


v. Pt.p, 25. In my eopy, the Acts ofthe Apostles immediately follow 
the Gospels, but in the chapter of contents, it wants the controverted 
inscription Nov. 5. ap Div. Ferpinanpum. The dedication ap 
D. Maximitianum precedes the Epistles of Paul, but I also miss 
the inscription of the Catholic Epistles, Ap D. Carotum Ausrriaci 
NOMINIs sEcUNDUM. The arms of the printer, from whose press the 
work issued, are placed on the reverse side of the title-page, with this 
subscription: cum Rom. Ces. Maj. gratia et privilegio cautum est, 
ut nemo deinceps hoc opus imprimat. Vienne Austriz excudebat 
Michael Zymmermann, anno Μ.}.1,.Χ11, is not in mine, nor in many 
other copies, and appears to have been afterwards added by the 
Printer, when the Royal Cabinet delivered to him the supply of 
copies for sale. Hist. Orient. Bibl. Part 11. p. 287. Pt. iv. p, 339. 
* Nov. Test. version. Syr. denuo examinatze, p. 39, 40. 
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scripta, plerisque etiam locis emendata. Eadem 
Latino sermone reddita. Auctore Immanuele Tre- 
melio Theol. Doctore et professore in Schola Heidel- 
bergensi, cujus etiam Grammatica Chaldaica et Syra 
calci operis adjecta est. Excudebat Hen. Stephanus, 
anno MDLXIx.” This book contains the Greek text 
with Beza’s translation, and the Syriac in Hebrew 
characters, with a Latin version, made purposely for 
it. The foundation of it is Widmanstad’s edition, 
which Tremelius has sometimes emended froma MS. 
at Heidelberg. Hirt’ has described the appearance 
of the work, and Bruns “ has examined the improve- 
ments, which Tremelius has made in the text, and 
the inadvertent errors of which he has been guilty, 
in Matt. x. 8., xxvii, 8ὅ., Luke xxii. 17, 18., and Acts 
xy. 34. 

The third is twice printed in the fifth part of the 
Antwerp Polyglott, once with Syriac, and once with 
Hebrew characters. The Latin translation is by Guy 
Le Fevre de la Boderie. For this purpose, a MS. 
was used, which Postel brought from the East, as the 
preface to the Latin translation of de la Boderie 
alleges: this MS. is probably the Codex Coloniensis‘, 
from which Rapheleng collected the various readings, 
which he added to the two following editions. 

4. One of them is a Syriac New Testament, with 
Hebrew characters, without a title-page, in octayo. 


» Hirt’s Oriental Library, P. ii. § 289. Because the dedication 
was subscribed to Queen Elizabeth at Heidelberg, in the year 1568, 
some would suppose that there was an earlier edition of this year at 
Heidelberg; as if the dedication could not have been written, before 
it was printed. 

¢ Bruns’ in Repert. for Biblical and Eastern Literature, Pt. xv. 
p- 153. 

4. Herbert Marsh's remarks and additions to Michaelis’s Intr. to 
the N. T, p. 142. p. 1. 
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We sometimes meet with it bound up with the He- 
brew Bible, from Plantin’s press in the year 1573-74. 
At the end are Varie Lectiones ex N. T. Syriaci 
MS. Codice Coloniensi nuper a Fr. Raph. collectz. 
Instead of the title-page, these words are placed im- 
mediately over the Gospel of Matthew, xn7n xp. 

5. xnon ΝΡ Novum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
Testamentum Syriace. Antwerpiz ex officina Chris- 
tophori Plantini, Architypographi Regii MpLXxxv. in 
16. with Hebrew characters. Varize Lectiones ex 
N. T. Syrici (ste) manuscripto codice Coloniensi 
ΠΌΡΟΥ ἃ Franc. Raph. collectz, are again subjoined 
as an appendix. Both of Plantin’s editions appear to 
be only an impression from the Antwerp Polyglott. 

6. Novum Testamentum, NIN NPN, ἡ Kan δια- 
Snxn, Novum Jesu Christi Ὁ. N. Testamentum ad 
Christianissimum Galliz et Polonia Regem Henri- 
cum iii. Potentissimum et Invictiss. Principem, 
Christiane Religionis vindicem et assertorem uni- 
cum. Parisiis MDLXxx1I. apud Joannem Benenatum. 
4, According to the declaration of Richard Simon, 
the text of de la Boderie is here again given, and the 
book belongs to the latter impressions of the Antwerp 
Polyglott, unless indeed this scholar in the interval 
added some improvements to the text. 

7. Elias Hutter’s text in opere duodecim lingua- 
rum 1599. is useless te critics. 

8. Novum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 'Testamen- 
tum Syriacé cum versione Latina ex diversis edi- 
tionibus diligentissimé recensitum. Accesserunt in 
fine notationes variantis Lectionis ex quinque im- 
pressis editionibus diligenter collectz ἃ Martino 
Frostio. 1621. Cothensis Anhaltinorum, 4. Some 
copies are dated A’ 1622; but mine is, in a very ex- 
traordinary way, ended a year earlier, than it was 
begun. The subscription at the end is, Finitum 
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Cothensis Anhaltinorum xxvi. Septembris Anno 
Christi mpcxxr, and the year 1622 stands on the 
title-page. The book is well executed ; the Syriac 
types are good: the editions, of which he made use, 
are, according to his enumeration of them in the 
catalogue of various readings, edit. Viennens. Tre- 
mel. Guido (Fabric. de la Boderie), and the text of 
the Antwerp Polyglott: Parisiense exemplar, ann. 
1584. N. T. Syriac. Plantini in 8. 

9. The Syriac text in the 9th and 10th parts of 
the Parisian Polyglott, 1645, is taken from the Ant- 
werp, as γιὲ apud Le Long maintains ; but Gabriel 
Sionita made some alterations in it, whether from 
books or conjectures we know not. The Apocalypse 
and the second of Peter, the second and third of 
John, and the Epistle of Jude, here for the first time 
appear after the editions of Ludovicus de Dieu and 
Edward Pocock. 

10. The London Polyglott promises an improved 
text, as the Prolegomena declare: non ex propriis 
conjecturis, sed secundum exemplaria MSS. The 
history of the Adulteress is taken from a MSS. of the 
Philoxenian version belonging to Usher: the Apo- 
calypse is printed after de Dieu; the four Catholic 
Epistles wanting in the Peschito, after Pocock. 

11. ΝΠ ΝΡ, Novum Testam. Syriacé, Sulz- 
baci, ex offic. Joh. Holst. 1684-12. by Christian 
Knorre of Rosenroth, is an impression of Plantin’s 
edition in 8. or in 16., after Schaaf’s text. 

12. A.gid Guthier in his edition of the Syriac New 
Testament, has far exceeded some of his predeces- 
sors in diligence and acumen, and all in utility. It 
first appeared with Syriac types, at Hamburg, in the 
year 1664. In the year 1667, a small Lexicon, with 
various readings from the Parisian and London 
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Polyglott, was added. The basis of his edition was 
that of Trostius, in addition to it he availed himself 
of a MS., which he frequently mentions in the Ap- 
pendix Lexici Syriaci exhibens variantes puncta- 
tiones, &c.—Who will not give him credit for ho- 
nesty, if he even speaks in the preface, of two MSS., 
of which he has made use? What he has overlooked 
relative to the history of the Adulteress, and 1 John 
v. 7. and in other places, Bruns has remarked °. 

13. Schaaf, for the most part, followed him in the 
editions of 1709 and 1717. Novum Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi Testamentum Syriacum cum versione 
Latina, cura et studio Johannis Leusdew et Caroli 
Schaaf editum, ad omnes editiones diligenter recen- 
situm, et variis Lectionibus, magno labore collectis, 
adornatum. Secunda editio 4 mendis purgata. Lug- 
duni Bat. Typ. Jo. Mulleri. Joh. fil. apud Vid. et fil. 
Cornel. Boutesteyn, Samuelem Luchtmans. 1717-4. 

14. Biblia Sacra quadrilinguia N. T. Greeci, eum 
versione Syriacé, Greeca vulgari, Latina, et Germa- 
nica, accurante M. Christ. Reineccio, Lips. 1713. fol. 
follow Schaaf’s text. 

Two editions were added to this, intended as pre- 
sents to the East, of which the one is unknown to 
us, and the other will shortly appear. 

15. Nov. Testam. Syriac. et Arabic. tom. Imus. 
Lai}o Ἰνδοῦ κὰδ 9 2 oaks [180,09 todo. This is 
in Estrangelo : on the following page, an explicit in- 
scription is found, Sacrosancta Jesu Christi Evan- 
gelia jusstii congregationis de propaganda fide ad 
usum Ecclesie# nationis Maronitarum edita. 

ἾΔοῦ [Asa;%o Soadi;> atch 2} Les,o Woo οο] 1s23} 
22 Yas af {arsac Zo10;5 Δ.) JAsaiss fAaa1o 
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|Acsnrmo 02] Atas μὰ o> Rome typus 8. Cong. 
de prop. f. 1703. fol. 

The second part is, Novum Testamentum Syria- 
cum et Arabicum. Tom. 2dus. Then, as in the first 
volume, the same words follow in Estrangelo. The 
full inscription on the next page is, Acta Aposto- 
lorum, Epistole Catholice ad usum Ecclesie na- 
tionis Maronitarum edita cum Apocalypsi D. Joannis. 

90 δ οθνο woamaia ἴωλδο. The rest is, as 
in the first part, "οΔ» 2» Heo οἱ «ἢ» a», Rome 
typis Sacr. Cong. de prop. fide. A. 1703. fol. 

The book has two columns, one of which con- 
tains the Peschito, the other the Arabic version in 
Syriac characters, commonly called the Karshuni 
text, therefore it is a Diglotton. The Peschito (for 
we shall speak of the Karshuni text in its place) is 
taken ex codice Bibliothecz Collegii Maronitarum 
de urbe, quem Patriarcha Antiochiz ejusdem na- 
tionis—cum permultis aliis Ecclesiasticarum rerum 
voluminibus transmiserat, &c. Faustus Naironus 
Banensis Maronita superintended the edition, who 
has given to us full information in the preface re- 
specting the undertaking and its execution. 

The Catholic Epistles follow the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, as is commonly the case in Syriac MSS. :—and 
are seven in number, of which the 2d of Peter, 
the 2d and 3d of John, and that of Jude, agree with 
Pocock’s text except in some few readings. The 
Apocalypse is the same as De Dieu has given from 
Scaliger’s MS. 

The verses in Luke xxii. 17, 18, are marked with 
an asterisk at the beginning and at the end: the 
history of the Adulteress also is admitted with one 
asterisk at the beginning, and with another at the 
end. Neither the verse in Acts xxviii. 29. nor 
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1 John v. 7. appear. He reads the passage in Acts 
xx. 28. like all the early Syriac editions, zomawwew τὴν 
‘ExxAnotav Χριστου. The reading, which 1 Cor. v. 8. is 
found in the Nestorian books, and another, which is 
found in Heb. ii. 9. ὅπως χωρις Θεου, do not occur here. 
We sometimes meet in this text with other less im- 
portant variations, as each MS. presents them. The 
impressions went to Asia, two faulty copies were 
placed before me in the Propaganda, from which I 
could still make one entire work. 

16. The edition of the English Bible-Society, espe- 
cially designed for the East, has also received a Latin 
title, out of complaisance, as I suppose, to some 
Europeans, who might obtain the book as a gift. 
Novum Testamentum Syriacé denuo recognitum, 
atque ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum emenda- 
tum. Londini impensis Societatis ob Biblia sacra. 
1816. 4. The University-Library possesses it, as a 
friendly gift of the Bible Society ‘. 


t In answer to the Translator’s communication of this critique to 
his friend the Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, who was the editor of this Testament, he has received 
the following remarks :— 

“.eeee+ Dr. Hug says, that ‘this edition, more especially de- 
signed for the East, has also received a Latin title, out of complai- 
sance, as I suppose, to some Europeans, who might obtain it as a 
gift.’ The supposition, however, is not quite correct. A number 
of copies were printed for distribution in Europe, but these were, 
principally, intended for sale, and to these a Latin title was prefixed. 
The University, to which Dr. Hug belongs, might probably have re- 
ceived a copy of this work, as a gift, but it will not hence follow, 
that all such copies were intended to be given away. The copies, 
however, which were designed for distribution in the East, had only 
a Syriac title prefixed, which title must also have been in Dr. Hug’s 
copy, but of which he takes no notice. 

“The next question touched upon (for it is merely touched upon) 
by Dr. Hug, relates to the manuscripts and readings used in this 
edition: and here he is neither correct, nor copious. But, in order 
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We are soon convinced that this edition is not a 
mere impression from others, but that it is executed 


to meet this part of his statements, it will perhaps be better first to 
say what MSS. &c. were used, and then to notice the readings re- 
ferred to. 

“The MSS. &c. were these—1. That brought by Dr. Buchanan 
from the Syrian Church in Travancore, now in the Public Library of 
this University, and bearing the class-marks OO. 1. 2.—2. A MS. 
also in the Public Library marked Ff. 2. 15. noticed in Ridley’s Dis- 
sertatio de Syriacarum Novi Feederis versionum indole, &c. p. 46. 
No. 14.—The collations of two very ancient MSS. of the Syriac 
Gospels published by Jones at Oxford, in 1805.—The collations 
found in the work of Ridley, just noticed, as also those of Wetstein 
and Schaaf.—The citations found in the works of Ephrem Syrus, 
and also those of a Syriac Lectionary lent to me by Dr. Adam Clarke. 
With the aid of these MSS. &c. continual reference being made to 
the other ancient versions, the Greek MSS. &c., those readings only 
were admitted which appeared to have an undoubted claim to pre- 
ference. To classify so small a number of authorities as these 
seemed superfluous, especially as the MSS. if we except one only, 
viz. the Lectionary of Dr. A. Clarke, were all of the Jacobite or Mo- 
nophysite communion. 

“‘ The passages cited by Dr. Hug, viz. Matt. xxvii. 35. Luke xxii. 
17, 18. Acts viii. 37. xv. 34. xviii. 6. 1 Johnv. 7. 1 Cor. v. 8. Acts 
xx. 28. are either to be found at the foot of the page, have been ex- 
punged, or otherwise marked, as he has said. - - - 

“ The word |:}a5 placed in the lower margin at 1 Cor. v. 8. 
was not found in any of the MSS. collated, and, as other circum- 
stances concurred in attaching suspicion to it, the other reading, viz. 
VgaSass, which was found in the MSS., was put in its place. It is 
somewhat strange, that Dr. Hug should have supposed from this 
circumstance, that Nestorian MSS. had been used. If it could have 
proved any thing, surely it must have been that Nestorian MSS. were 
not used, as the reading preferred is manifestly Jacobite. 

* On Heb. ii. 9., Dr. Hug says, ‘ the editor does not appear to 
have met with another reading (χωρὶς cov) accounted Nestorian in 
his MS.’ Here Dr. Hug is again wrong in more points of view than 


one. In Schaaf we have, &c..maSo Xu olomahoion\} Om! 

Ipse enim Deus per gratiam suam pro omnibus, &c.; but. in the 

edition in question we have, &c. Jat} aleauss yom Ipse 
VOL. I. Bb 
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from manuscript-documents. Matt. xxvii. 35. tva 
κληρον is placed in the under-margin 
with the remark in Syriac: “ this addition is 
found in some Greek copies.” Luke xxii. 17, 18. 
is included in brackets, and John vii. 53., viii. 12., 
bears the Syriac inscription, as in the English Poly- 
glott: “This titular reading is not found in the 
Peschito.” The words in Acts viii. 37. εἰπε δὲ ὁ Φιλιπ- 
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enim per gratiam Dei, &c. just as it is in the Greek, so that Χωρις 
Θεου, which he cites as being in this edition, and which he also says is 
Nestorian, is not found there. If you will take the trouble to turn 
to Schaaf’s collations, printed at the end of his Syriac Testament, 
you will find that this reading occurs only in three editions of the 
Syriac Testament, and that it was the first introduced by Tremel- 
lius. Nor is it quite so obvious, as Dr. Hug seems to think, that it is 
a Nestorian reading. But further there is a variation of considerable 
moment in the reading introduced in this place, which it is rather 
extraordinary Dr. Hug should have overlooked, which has the au- 
thority of the MSS. collated by me, as well as that of the Greek to 
vouch for its accuracy. 

“Τῇ reading in Acts xxviii. 28. lo) oils Church of God 
occurs in the PahiyAhopns MS. noticed above, as also in a MS. col- 
lated by Adler (see Versiones Syr. p. 17.), and I had the good 
fortune to find it in another in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
marked Dawk. 23. The Vatican copy was written in the 11th cen- 
tury. ‘The Travancore is perhaps 500 years old, and the Oxford 
copy appears to be much older. This edition too, was undertaken 
expressly for the Jacobites, who, it should seem, prefer this reading. 
It was on these accounts introduced in the text. 

*‘ With respect to the collations, which have not yet appeared, I 
ean only say, that as I undertook and completed an edition of the 
Syriac old Testament; also, after collating several MSS. for the 
purpose, I postponed publishing them until I should be able to print 
the whole. But as a most valuable collection of Syriac MSS. has 
lately been deposited in the British Museum, I now feel disposed to 
wait a little longer, in order to add the riches there to be found to 
my former gleanings. The time and labour necessary for such a 
work will be great, and it is more than doubtful whether such an 
undertaking would not leave me to ss Sind by the — to be ac- 
quired would all be but a poor recompense.” 

4 
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πος Χριστον, and Acts xv. 84. ἐδοξε δὲ τῳ Σιλᾳ ἐπι- 
μειναι αὐτὸν appear in the lower margin; also xviii. 
6. τὸ αἷμα ὕμων ἔπι τὴν κεφαλὴν ὕμων is preceded by the 
remark: “ these words are found in Greek books” 
as well as xxviii. 29. in the lower margin. The cele- 
brated passage in 1 John v. 7. is wanting. A small 
note is pasted at the end of the book (in calce) which 
says, brevi prodibunt Codicum MSS. collationes, ad 
quorum fidem emendata est hec editio. I do not 
know whether or when this has appeared. Probably 
the Syriac MSS. which Dr. Buchanan brought from 
the East Indies, and presented to the University of 
Cambridge, were the basis of the text °. Among these 
some are Nestorian, as it is evident from 1 Cor. v. 8.: 
in the lower margin stands the reading };2§29 with 
the addition, “ this is found in some copies.” Adler 
found it in books, which, according to the subscrip- 
tion, belonged to the Nestorians (Novi Test. ver- 
siones Syriace |. i. p. 36.), and the Nestorians have 
the Ecclesiastical custom of persevering in a sacra- 
ment of leavened bread. Asseman. Bibl. Οὐ. T. iii. 
P. ii. dissert. de Syris Nestorianis, § xii. The Editor 
does not appear to have met with another reading 
(Heb. ii. 9. χωρις Θεου) which is accounted Nestorian, 
in his MS. Besides the Nestorian, the MSS. of the 
Jacobites were also used. There is an evidence of this 
in Acts xx. 28., where all the hitherto known books 
of the Peschito read, THE CHURCH oF THE MEssiAu, 
but the editor received {ot\}2 o2,s\ into the text, 
with the remark below in the margin : “ other copies 
in this place read or THE Messran.” According to 
the testimony of Sabariesu, the received reading was 


& The most recent inquiries into the present state of Christianity in 
Asia by Dr. C. Buchanan, translated by M. Chr. Gottl. Blumhardt. 
Stuttgart. 1813. P. 139—45, 
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the common one in the books of the Jacobites (As- 
sem. Bibl. Or. T. iii. in Append. ad Catal. Ebed. 
Jesu C. xxxix.) and is also found in the Philoxenian 
version. For it has something corresponding to 
the monophysitical confluence of both natures, in 
which the human merges into the divine, as into the 
ocean; on which account, God is said to do human 
actions, to sleep, to weep, and with his blood to re- 
deem his people. 

The existing editions are therefore from MSS. of 
three different ecclesiastical communities, the Nes- 
torian, the Eutychian, and the Maronite. Each of 
these communities has indeed one or other of the 
readings, to which it gives a preference: but none 
of them possesses a particular recension of the text ; 
neither the Nestorians, nor the Maronites: we how- 
ever draw this conclusion in favour of the Euty- 
chians, because the edition of the Bible Society, where 
peculiarities in the monophysitical text might have 
been distinguished, would have at least imparted 
them in the lower margin. 


THE PHILOXENIAN VERSION. 


SECTION LXX. 


Tue MSS. of this version have a postscript after 
the Gospels, which furnishes us with information as 
to the time in which the version was made, and other 
historical circumstances relative to it. As far as it 
relates to matter, the postscript is of the same im- 
port in the very many MSS. which have been care- 
fully examined, and in different copies only varies 
more or less in some phrases. Thus far, it is ver- 
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bally the same: THIS BOOK OF THE FOUR 
EVANGELISTS WAS WITH GREAT PAINS 
TRANSLATED FROM GREEK INTO SYRIAC 

FIRST AT MABUG, IN THE YEAR OF ALEX- 
ANDER 819, IN THE DAYS OF THE HOLY 
CONFESSOR PHILOXENUS, BISHOP OF 
THAT PLACE. IT WAS AFTERWARDS 
VERY CAREFULLY COLLATED BY ΜΕ, 
THE POOR! THOMAS, WITH TWO (some read 
three) GREEK MSS., VERY EXCELLENT AND 
CORRECT COPIES, IN THE ANTONIA OF 
THE GREAT CITY ALEXANDRIA, IN THE 
SACRED MONASTERY OF THE ANTONI- 
ANS: FOR IT WAS TWICE WRITTEN AND 
COLLATED IN THIS PLACE, ANNO 927 OF 
ALEXANDER, IN THE FOURTH INDIC- 
TION’. 

The translation was therefore made in the days of 
Philoxenus, or A’ 508 of the Christian era. This Phi- 
loxenus, or Xenaias, presided over the bishoprick of 
Mabug, Manbej, Mangeb, or Hierapolis in Syria from 
the year 488 to 518*. In this postscript the trans- 
lator of the version is not named, but another Syriac 
writer has preserved his memory. According to 
him, it was Polycarp, a Chorepiscopus of Philoxenus, 
who undertook the labour, and dedicated it to Phi- 
loxenus, who had summoned him to the office, and 
from whom the version received its name'. It was 
made from the Greek, and contains the whole New 
Testament. 

h Dem armen. {romoko.—Transrator. 

* Adler Novi Test. Versiones Syriacaee—denuo examinate, Hafniz 
1789. 4. 1. ii. p.45—8. Repert. of Bibl. and Or. Lit. vii. Pt. p. 234, 
vii. Pt. p. 89—90. Storr Obss, super versionibus Novi Test. Syr. 
P. ii. § 19. p. 45. 

* Assemani Bibl. Or. T. ii. p. 10—46. 

’ Moses Agheleus apud Assem, Bib. Or. T. ii. p. 83. Adler loc. 
cit. 48. 
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SECTION LXXI. 


PHILOXENUS, called also Xenaias, was a favourite 
of Peter Gnaphey, who had forced himself into the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, and knew how to maintain 
himself in this exalted post, by means of the con- 
nexions which he had, and the creatures, with whom 
he surrounded himself. Among the latter was Phi- 
loxenus, whom he consecrated Bishop of Mabug, and 
used as a tool. The Patriarch was attached to the 
doctrines of Eutychius, and as he appeared somewhat 
to modify the dogmata of the Monophysites, a great 
part of Syria came over to him. He indeed found 
opponents, for generally such a change could not 
take place without great commotion; yet, the 
court at Constantinople seemed to favour him and 
his opinion so much, that the Emperor Zeno pub- 
lished on the subject a proposition of union or a 
Henoticon, which the Monophysites, received with 
approbation, and to which the Patriarch, with Phi- 
loxenus and his party, and Peter Mongus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, subscribed. From this time they con- 
stituted one individual sect, which was attached to 
the New doctrine". This, as it appears, occasioned 
them to resolve upon a Church-version of their own, 
which, for the sake of imparting to it every possible 
advantage with regard to the text, they executed 
(as I conjecture) after the copies of Origen. 


” Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. T. ii. p. 10—46. Evagrius, H. E. 
Taine. 31,' 52. 
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SECTION LXXII. 


A HUNDRED and eight years afterwards, viz. in the 
year 927 of the Greeks, or 616 of our era, the poor 
Thomas, as the postscript after the Gospels declares, 
bestowed renewed diligence on this church-document 
of the Monophysites, and collated it with two (or as 
some MSS. say, with three) old MSS. in the monas- 
tery of the Antonians at Alexandria. 

He collated the Acts of the Apostles, and the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, as the subscription after them avers, 
with a Greek MS. He, however, appears to have 
collated Paul with two; for this number is quoted 
on the margin of his Epistles *. 

Several transcripts of this version call this poor 
Thomas, Thomas of Charkel, (in the subscriptions 
which the transcribers have added) like the Parisian 
Codex : “ Thus ends with God’s help, the holy book of 
the discourses of the adored Christ our God, accord- 
ing to the four Evangelists, from the Charkelian emen- 
dation,” &c. And under the catalogue of chapters in 
Matthew: “ Thus end the chapters of Matthew, 
seventy in number, after the correction and emenda- 
tion of Thomas of Charkel.” Other MSS. have 
several other subscriptions of this sort °. 

We are, however, in less difficulty about the person 
of Thomas, than about another circumstance relative 
to his labours. For he says in the postscript after 
the Gospels: “ it was afterwards very carefully col- 


* Wetstein, Proleg. in Nov. Test. P. i. p. 112—13. 
° Adler, Vers. Nov. Test. Syr. denuo exam. 1. 11. p. 56. 58. 59. 
63. 66., ἄς. 
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lated by me, the poor Thomas, ....it was twice 
written and collated in this place,” &c. Hence some 
would conclude, that a double collation of it took 
place, that the first was by Thomas, and the second 
by some unknown individual, in the year of Alex- 
ander 927. 

Yet it is not unusual for a person to collate one 
MS. twice, nor was it so among the ancients ; 
Thomas may twice have done this; and it is evident 
that the second collation A’ 927. is the work of no one 
but Thomas of Charkel. Thus Bar Hebreeus informs us 
in his Syriac Chronicon: “ At this period (says he), ad 
Ann’ 927. of the era of the Seleucidze, lived Thomas 
of Charkel, a Monk of the monastery of Tarill, who 
in his youth applied himself to Greek literature in 
the monastery of Kenserin, and was afterwards Bi- 
shop of Mabug: when he was banished from thence 
by Domitian, Bishop of Melito, he went to Egypt, 
and dwelt in the Antonia of Alexandria, in the monas- 
tery of the Antonians, where, with praise-worthy 
diligence, he restored the four Gospels, and other 
books of the New Testament, by means of a careful 
and accurate revision, of which Philoxenus had be- 
fore caused a version to be made at Mabug.” Thus 
far, Bar Hebreeus ?. 

Thomas was, therefore, a cotemporary of Paul of 
Tela, who in the same place executed a Syriac ver- 
sion of the Old Testament from the Hexaplar text of 
Origen. From this circumstance, I explain to my 
own mind the undertaking of Thomas of Charkel, 
which yet continues to have something singular in it. 


? Asseman. Bib. Or. P. ii. p. 334, Eichhorn in Repert. Bibl. and 
Or. Lit. vii. P. § 234. Bruns, tbidem, viii. Pt. p. 89.90. Probably 
the passage is in the second part not yet printed, which contains the 
history of the Patriarchs of Antioch. 
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SECTION LXXIIJ. 


For Thomas saw the Hexaplar text, from which 
Paul performed his labours, every where accom- 
panied on the margin with the readings of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus. The church-version of 
the New Testament in his Communion, appeared to 
him to want this rich supply, whilst the Library of the 
Antonians offered to him MSS., which remarkably 
varied from others in old and striking readings. He 
now conceived that he might be able to make use of 
these materials, as the books of Aquila and others 
on the Old Testament were there, and as the books 
of the Antonians furnished him with as many and 
far greater variations, with which he might occupy 
the margin :—instead of the Hebrew text, the 
former of the old Syriac versions served him for 
the purposes of collation. And, as exegetical re- 
marks were occasionally scattered over the margin, 
he was anxious not to be deficient in the like, and 
therefore added from his own learned resources all 
that he had to give and could give. 

The readings, which he has communicated to us on 
the margin, occur in the books B.C.; yet they are 
mostly such as are found in D. from the period of the 
unrevised text, as well as in the Sahidic and Latin ver- 
sions before Jerome. In the Acts of the Apostles, we 
are chiefly acquainted with considerable variations of 
a confused text, which often agree with D. and E., but 
sometimes are more extravagant than in either of 
them. Cf. Acts xiii. 33. xiv. 4. 5. xiv. 10. xv. 1. xvi. 
17, ὅσ. 
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SECTION LXXIV. 


Now, if we were satisfied that he communicated to 

us in the margin only, the peculiarities which he dis- 
covered in his old MSS.., his labours would deserve our 
utmost thanks; but he was not so cautious and un- 
pretending: he wished to become a critic, and occa- 
sionally inserted his readings into the text, where he 
made use of obeli and asterisks, according to the 
plan of the Hexapla, which his fellow-labourer trans- 
lated into Syriac. Hereby, in many passages, he de- 
stroyed the original reading of the Philoxenian ver- 
sion, the text of which is probably worth more than 
all the critical additaments, with which he was 
desirous of decorating it. 
“οὐ But we must not believe, that he was the first who 
introduced obeli and asterisks into the Philoxenian 
text; they were of an earlier date, and were origi- 
nally in it. Good luck has preserved to us a MS. of 
this version, which has neither the subscription of 
Thomas, nor the various readings in the margin, 
which he collected from the ancient copies, nor the 
remarks, which he made according to the best of his 
judgment. This Codex (Mediceo-Florentin. Plut. 1. 
n. xl.) is consequently a transcript of a book, which 
existed before Thomas’s labours’; and is of no 
common value, in enabling us to separate the in- 
terpolations which he inserted from the version of 
Polycarp. 

Since then this Codex also is furnished with obeli 
and asterisks, we readily perceive, that the use of them 


* Adler, versiones N. T. Syr. denuo ex. 1. ii. p-52—55. 
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goes as far back as Polycarp, the author of the ver- 
sion. Either he himself added them, to correct cer- 
tain passages of the text by means of them, or he 
chose a text which, on account of its correctness, 
already stood in estimation and regard. In the last 
case, we might conclude in favour of Origen’s text, 
who executed his critical corrections by means of 
obeli and asterisks, the common Alexandrine marks. 
If any family of MSS., exhibiting this text, were 
brought to light, we might then be assured, that 
Polycarp did not form his text, but chose an existing 
recension, after which he prepared his version. 
Then, the conclusion in favour of Origen’s text would 
be pretty certain. 


SECTION LXXV. 


Tuomas, as we have said, did not content himself 
with placing his readings and observations in the 
margin, but had the unfortunate propensity, to un- 
dertake even critical improvements. This is clearly 
verified, in Mark xi. 10., where after πάτρος Tw 
Δαβιδ, he has inserted with an asterisk, the words, 
εἰρηνὴ και δοξα ἐν ὕψιστοις, and thus explains himself in 
the margin. “THIS 15 NOT FOUND IN ALL GREEK 
MSS., Not EVEN IN THE TEXT OF MAR XENAIAS, 
BUT IT IS FOUND IN SOME, WHICH WE ACCOUNT 
VERY Goop coprEs.” The passage was, therefore, 
decisively not in the Philoxenian text, and first was 
introduced by this critic. His interpolations also 
are betrayed by the readings; for they are of the 
description found in no other books, but those of the 
confused Alexandrine text, such as the MSS. of the 
Antonians were : e.g. Luke xix. 45., after ayopaZovrec, 
——Kat Tae τραπεΐζας των κολλυβιστων ἐξέχεεν, Kat τὰς 
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καϑεδρας των πολουντων τας περιστερὰς is inserted with 
an asterisk, which of all the Greek MSS. appears 
only in ἢ. He informs us in the margin, that these 
words are not to be discovered in all Greek books. 
Who cannot perceive, that in Acts xv. 11. συγκατατε- 
Seuevwv δὲ TWV πρεσβυτερων, τοις ὑπο του Ilerpov ELONMEVOLC, 
ἐσίγησεν, Which with an asterisk he introduces after 
ov τρόπον κᾷκεινοι, is taken from an unrevised text, 
particularly, as we again meet with it in Codex D? 

He took other improvements (at least he deemed 
them such) from the Peschito. In Matt. xv. 1. D. 
and the Peschito add καὶ της νυμφης after του νυμφιου. 
This addition appears in the Philoxenian text with 
an asterisk, and the marginal observation, “ THIS 15 
NOT FOUND IN EVERY MSS., viz. NOT IN THOSE OF 
THE ALEXANDRINES*.” He might, therefore, have 
borrowed it only from the Peschito. The phrase ro 
πῦρ * αὐτῶν, Mark ix. 48. has yet been found in no 
MS.: the Peschito alone has this αὐτῶν : whence other- 
wise then could it have originated? After dwxec, Acts 
ix. 5., he adds with an asterisk the words, σκληρον σοι 
προς κεντρα λακτιζειν, but he says in the margin, ““ THESE 
WORDS DO NOT OCCUR IN THIS PLACE, IN THE GREEK, 
BUT WHERE PAUL MAKES MENTION OF HIMSELF.” 
What we do not here find in the Greek, we literally 
find in the Peschito, which therefore is the source of 
the addition. 

To separate what he has added, and to bring 
back Polycarp’s text to its former state, we must, 
above all things, examine and collate the above- 
mentioned Medicéan Codex. 


* According to another reading, “ In THE ALEXANDRINE.” 
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SECTION LXXVI. 


Yet, the corruption, which Thomas has occasioned 
in some passages, does not totally prevent us from 
forming a general idea of the text, which Polycarp 
expressed. In the first place, as far as it concerns 
the Gospels, we remark, that in greater readings, 
such as Matt. vi. 13., xx. 22., Mark vi. 11., xiii. 14., 
Luke iv. 18., x. 22., John i. 27., v. 16., vi. 22. and 
69., which we have shown to be peculiarities in 
Lucian’s text when collated with the Egyptian 
books, (ὃ 38.) they entirely agree with Lucian. 
But, in smaller readings, they are frequently re- 
mote from Lucian’s text, and approach the Egyptian 
readings, especially when the MSS. a. kK. m. 42. 114. 
116. and Matt. 10. coincide with the Egyptian 
books. Yet even in peculiarities, where the MSS. 
A. K. M., &c. stand alone, the text of Polycarp is in 
their favour, of which (§ 39.) we have already pro- 
duced examples. 

In the Acts of the Apostles is one of the most 
extraordinary readings (xx. 28.) which distinguishes 
Lucian’s and the Egyptian books : the first read τὴν 
ἐκκλησιαν Κυριου και Ocov; but the Egyptian a.c. 40. 
Vat. 367. DE, Copt. Sahid. Κυριου, from which Β in this 
instance separates itself, and reads Θεου, in which it is 
accompanied by some MSS. Polycarp has this third 
reading in his text. Otherwise, he constantly in- 
clines at one time to the Egyptian, and at another 
to Lucian’s side. An example of this agreement of 
Polycarp, or if we prefer it, of the Philoxenian text 
may be seen in Acts x.—the letter p marks, where it 
stands. 
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p- 2. ποιων ἐλεημ» "» ; a os 5. Copt, ὶ ποιων τε Edens « 
᾽ ἀπ . 1. ° C ie 7 Ὁ > 

p» δ.ἀνδρας εἰς Ιοππην } oe Sak Erie } εἰς Ἰοππην ἀνδρας 
Σιμωνα τινα p. Σιμωνα τον 
ὃς ἐπικαλειται AB. 1. Copt. ἐπικαλουμενον 

7. λαλων αὐτῳ ABC. 1. 40, 807. ». λαλων τῳ Κορνηλιῳ 
οἰκετων Asc. 40. p. οἰκετων αὐτου 
10. αὐτων éyevero ΔΒο. 40. 1. Οορέ. ρ. ἐκείνων ἐπεπεσεν 

». 11. καταβαινον asc. 1. 40. Ε. Sah. καταβαινον ἐπ᾽ αὗτον 
: , }. ἄρχαις δεδεμενον Kat 
ἄρχαις καϑιεμενον ΑΒΟ. 40. E. ; xaSeepevor 


12, rerparoda,karép= ABC. 40. 1. Copt. ee TETP AT POG. τὴς ey μας 


Ta npla, και τα, 


πετα τῆς γῆς 5 Sah. savers 
p- 14. και ἀκαϑαρτον AB. 1. Sah. ἡ ἀκαϑαρτον 
16. και evSuc ὃ ABC. 40. E. Copt. p. και παλιν 


». 38. ἐπαυριον ἀναστας “Ὁ opt. 8 ai Τ᾿ ἐπαυριον 
(ὁ Πετρος is wanting) ΑΒ. 40. ». Οορί. 5. ὁ Πέτρος 
; Asc. 40. 1. DE. 
Copt. Sah. 
ΐ Apc. 1, 40. DE.) ᾿ > 
Copt. Sah. ς troy ἐγειρε 


ὶ Kat TH ETAUp ++ +s 


Ῥ. 34. τῃ δὲ ἐπαυρ.. 


p- 26. ἐγειρεν αὗτον 


80. μην και ΑΒΟ. Copt. }. PNY νηστευων και 
την ἑννατην Asc. 40. 1. D. }. τὴν ἕννατην ὧραν 
φ. 88. ὑπο του Κυριου asc. 40, Copt. ὕπο του Θεου 
p. 394. στομα αὐτὸν Asc. E. Copt. Sah. στομα 


86. τον λογον ἀπεστειλε ABC. Copt. Sah. τον λογον, ὃν ἀπεστειλε 


p. 47. δυναται κωλῦσαι ἥν ἊΝ amines ts. oe κωλυσαι δυναται 


ΑΒ. 40. 1, Οορί.ς βαπτισϑηναι ἐν τῳ 


Inoov χριστου Sah. 2 évopare Kuptov. 


p. 48.é τῳ xpro δ 
βαπτισϑηναι 


According to my judgment, Polycarp did not so 
much adhere to Egyptian readings, in Paul’s Epis- 
tles, as in the Catholic Epistles, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. I select Galat. iii. and iv., for the sake of 
adducing some exemplification of it also. 
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CHAPTER III. 


1. ἐβασκανε- "ος anc. 17. Copt.§ P” gi agg i” μη 
προεγρ»" + ἐσταυρω- anc. 17. Copt. ἡ}. προεγρ.- «ἐν ὑμιν ἐταυ- 
μενος 4 ρωμενος 
p- 10. dre ἐπικαταρατος Asc. 17. Copt. ἐπικαταρατος 
Ῥ. 12. ποιησας αὐτα asc. 17. Copt. ποιήσας ara ἀνϑρωπος 
18. ὁτι γεγραπται AB. 17. Pp. yeyparrac yap 
17. Θεου, ὁ asc. 97. Copt. . Θεου εἰς Χριστον, ὁ 
»Ῥ. τετρακόσια και τρι- 


ὶ rn τετρακόσια και τρι- 
ακοντα. 


banc. Copt. 


axovra érn 


CHAPTER IV. 


6. kapd+ «ἡμων ac. Copt. p. καρδ. «μων 
7. δια Θεοῦ ΑΒ.17. Copt. p. Θεου δια Χριστου 
8, φυσει μὴ asc. 17. Copt. p. μη φυσει 
14. πειρασμον ὕμων ΑΒ. 17. Οορί. . πειρασμον μου 
15. που οὖν ΑΒ6. 17. Copt. }. τις OY 
». 25. δουλευει yap ΑΒο, 17. Copt. δουλευει δὲ 
306, μητὴηρ ἧμων Bc. Copt. 3}. μητὴρ παντων ἡμων. 


From the Catholic Epistles we select 1 John, Ch. ii. 


A. ὁτι ἔγνωκα AB. Copt. ». ἐγνωκα 
6. αὖτος περιπατεῖν ΑΒ. P+ αὐτος οὕτω περιπατειν 
Ῥ. 7. ἀγαπητοι Asc. Copt. ade pot 
p- ὃν ἠκουσατε ΑΒΟ. 27. Copt. ὃν ἠκουσατε dx’ ἀρχης 
10. οὐκ ἐστιν ἐν αὐτῳ λα. Copt. p- ἐν αὑτῳ οὐκ ἐστιν 
p. 18. ἔγραψα tu παιδ.. ΑΒο. Copt, γράφω ὕμιν maw. 
15. του Θεου ἐν αὐτῳ ac. Copt. }. Tov πατρος ἐν αὐτῳ 


». 23.6 ὁμολογων τον 
υἷον καὶ τον fa, ee Copt. 


τερα EXEL 
». 24. ὑμεις, 6 Asc. Copt. ὑμεις οὖν 
27. μενει ἐν ὑμιν Asc. Copt. p» ἐν ὑμιν pever 
29. ore και mac AC. p. ὅτι Tac. 


The most perfect copy of this version, now known, 
viz. that of Glocester Ridley, now in the Library of 
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New College in Oxford, has not the Apocalypse. 
Yet, as it seems, we have no reason to lament the 
loss, since De Dieu, with the omission indeed of the 
critical points, had long before edited it. § 64. 
These points, which the MS. contains, the mode of 
translation, entirely after the manner of Polycarp, 
the condition of the text, which confines itself neither 
to the readings of Lucian or Hesychius, but rapidly 
hurries from the one to the other, are so many 
evidences, in confirmation of our hypothesis. 

In the Gospels we have indeed Greek MSS., to 
the side of which the Philoxenian version inclines, 
but this is not the case in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles. If Polycarp selected himself the 
text of Origen for translation, it could not well be 
otherwise, than that some MSS. of the Acts and of 
the Epistles should agree with him according to this 
recension, were Polycarp’s text in these parts of the 
New Testament never so unique. The objection, 
which I here have opposed to it, is not devoid of 
force: yet is it considerably weakened, if we take 
into the account, that by far not so many MSS. of 
the Acts and of the Epistles were collated, as of the 
Gospels, and that a great proportion of these was 
only carelessly and superficially collated. Much 
preliminary matter is wanting to enable us accu- 
rately and with confidence to pass a decision on these 
and other critical questions. 


SECTION LXXVII. 


THE version itself betrays the most careful and 
laborious efforts to lose no syllable of the original text, 
and to express each of the minutiz, though even in 
violation of the Syriac idiom. Ὁ, ἡ, ro are in general 
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very carefully rendered, as well as ἐστι and εἰσι, little 
as the one or the other is reconcileable with pure 
Syriac phraseology. So, adroc, αὐτὴ does not accord- 
ing to the custom of the Syrians appear as an affix, 
but is treated as a word of itself, by means of the 
syllable Nu», to which it is joined. The words com- 
pounded with προ, συν, em, κατα, which all the Semi- 
tical dialects do not recognize, are produced in an 
artificial manner, quite contrary to good taste, as 
6. g. Tporeotc, tsa;0 Zasaan, ἐπιγραφη, στοὰ» lobo 
Mark ii. 26., xii. 16. However, these misadap- 
tations, with which we occasionally meet, in which 
the original language is misapplied, are of uncom- 
mon use for critical purposes, since the version 
seldom leaves us in doubt, as to that which must have 
existed in the original document, as is the case in 
other versions, the authors of which have gone more 
freely to work. 


SECTION LXXVIII. 


Tue four Gospels of this version were printed in 
England with the following title. Sacrorum Evan- 
geliorum Versio Syriaca Philoxeniana, ex Codd. 
MSS. Ridleianis in Bibliotheca Collegii Novi Oxo- 
niensis repositis, nunc primum edita, cum interpre- 
tatione et annotationibus Josephi White, A.M. Coll. 
Wadh. Socii, et lingue Arabice Prof. Laudian. 
Oxonii, ἃ typograph. Clarendoniana. 1778. 4. This 
volume is divided into two divisions: Tom ii. be- 
gins with the Gospel of John. The second has 
this title, Actuum Apostolorum et Epistolarum tam 
Catholicarum quam Paulinarum Versio Syriaca Phi- 
loxeniana ex Codice MS. Ridleiano in Bibl. Coll. 
Nov. Oxon. reposito nunc primum edita, cum inter- 

VOL. I. ce 
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pretatione et adnotationibus Josephi White, S.T.P. 
Ling. Arab. apud Oxonienses Prof. Tom. 1. Actus 
Apostolorum et Epistolas Catholicas complectens 
Oxonii ὃ Typogr. Clarendon. 1799. The second di- 
vision includes Paul with the same title, Tom. ii. 
Epistolas Paulinas complectens. Oxon., &c. 1803. 
Several scholars have given accounts and descrip- 
tions of the MSS. from which they are taken’, as 
well as monographs and tractatus on the state and 
readings of the text *. 


PALESTINO-SYRIAC VERSION. 
SECTION LXXIX. 


We are as yet acquainted with one single MS. of 
it, which only contains lessons from the four Gospels 
for all the Sundays and festivals in the year. It is 
among the Syriac MSS. of the Vatican, Number xix. 
whence I. George Christian Adler drew it forth, and 
undertook to edit it ἢ. 

Both the characters and language, in which it is 
written, differ somewhat from the common Syriac. 
It has many Chaldee expressions, and in its gram- 
matical arrangement approaches wery near to this 


5. Glocester Ridley de Syriacarum N. T. versionum indole atque 
ust. Londini 1761. Adler, Novi Test. versiones Syriace, Simplex, 
Philoxeniana, Hierosolymitana, denud examinate. Hafnie, 1789. 
4, Paulus,—Accuratior MSS™™"., quibus versio N. V. Philoxeniana 
continetur, catalogus, cum quibusdam ad viros eruditos queestionibus: 
Helmstadii. 1778. , 

* Gottlob Christ. Storr Obss. super N. T. versionibus Syriacis. 
Stuttgardie, 1772—8. Storr in Repert. Bibl. et Or. Lit. Part x. 

" Nov.’ Test. versiones Syr. Simplex, Philoxeniana, et Hierosoly- 
mitana denuo examinate. L. iii. p. 137. 
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dialect, as 6. g. in the affixes of the third person after 
nouns of the plural number, in their status empha- 
ticus, and the formation of the third person masculine 
in the future tense. 

Abu 'lfaraj distinguishes three dialects of the Syriac, 
the Syro-Aramaic, which is the most elegant, of 
which the inhabitants of Roha and Haran and the 
exterior of Syria make use; the Palestinian, which 
is spoken at Damascus, on Libanus, and the in- 
terior of Syria, and the Chaldeo-Nabathzan, the most 
crude of all, which is common in the Assyrian 
mountains, and the villages of Irak *. 

The manifest proximity to the Chaldee, which is 
noticed in our version, appears so to characterize its 
dialect, that it has been accounted to be the Chaldzo- 
Nabathzan. According to appearance, the Peschito 
was composed in the country of Edessa, Roha, Haran, 
&c., and, as we know, was there the Church-version. 
Abw'lfaraj likewise informs us, that it was principally 
used in the east of Syria’. From its country, it is 
written in the first and purest dialect. The Phi- 
loxenian prevailed in the neighbourhood of Antioch, 
and makes us acquainted with the language of this 
part of Syria. Therefore Damascus and Palestine, 
or the Assyrian Mountains and the district of Irak 
alone remain to us for this version. 

To determine our choice of these two, we must 
not overlook the observation, which the Scholar has 
made, to whom we are peculiarly indebted for the 
knowledge of this version, viz. that in it many ex- 
pressions occur, which are only used in the Phi- 
loxenian. As then both these idioms come in contact, 
so also must their native land come in contact. 


* Hist. Dynast. Dyn. i. p. 16, 17. 
γ Dyn. vi. p. 100. 
cce2 
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That part of Syria,in which our version originated, 
was evidently a Roman province, or belonged to one. 
I deduce this from some words in the specimen 
printed by Adler, Matt. xxvii. 3—32. In Matt. 
xxvii. 27. the soldiers were plainly called (S003, 
Romans; as if in this country no other soldiers but 
Romans were known. In the same verse, also, σπειρα 
is rendered by the Roman expression };)s9, castrum ; 
but if the garrison was called castrum, we may easily 
divine, to whom the government of the land be- 
longed. The Assyrian Mountains never had a Ro- 
man Pretor, and were not reduced in formam Pro- 
vincie, as was the fate of Western Syria and Palestine. 
We therefore certainly rather have here a Palestinian 
version before us, than one from the Assyrian Moun- 
tains. Michaelis and others on his suggestion even 
called it the Jerusalem version. 

The MS. itself was written at Antioch in the vi- 
cinity of Palestine, where the Monks of Palestine 
might easily have had a monastery. The subscription 
says, that it was written “1n THE MONASTERY ΟΕ THE 
Axssot ΜΌΒΕΒ, IN THE CITY OF ANTIOCH, IN THE VI- 
CINITY OF THE Hoty Lanp.” Probably, soac?} dash 
should be 20,03) Aah. 


SECTION LXXX. 


Tue version itself was made from the Greek text, 
as is evident from the Greek orthography of proper 
names, (6. g. Ἴησους, Iwavene, Katagac, Ἴαειρος, ᾽Αννας, 
Meoota,) and from the multitude of Greek expres- 
sions, which are retained in the same places, where 
they appear in the original text :—e. g@. τραπεζιται, 
Matt. xxv. 27. ἀντιδικος, Matt. v. 2. βουλευτης, xv. 43. 
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των κεραμων, Luke vy. 19.—or καὶ yap, Joh. iv. 23. μαλ- 
Aov—7 yao, Joh. iii. 19., δα. 

Yet, to which side the Greek text, which the 
translator had before him, inclines, and with which 
family of MSS. it coincides, we cannot decide, since 
we have no entire collation of it: only two or three 
rarer readings as yet are extracted from each chapter, 
and introduced to public notice. We therefore ob- 
serve its peculiarities, which occur in every MS., to 
whatever recension it may belong, without knowing 
to what MSS. it is related, as a whole. 

Its text however seems to have been compiled from 
different documents; e.g. in Matt. xiv. 24. (where 
for ἠδὴ μεσον της ϑαλασσης, some MSS. and the Peschito 
read σταδιους moAAouc a απο mite yue ἀπειχε), it combines 
both readings, σταδ. πολλ. ἀπο τῆς γῆς ἀπειχε μέσον της 
ϑαλασσης. Or, in John xix. 16, 17., where for παρε- 
AaBov TOV "In, &c., it likewise compounds ayayovrec 
δὲ τον Ἴησουν ἐπεϑηκαν αὐτῳ τον σταυρὸν αὐτου, και Bac- 
ταζων ἐξηλϑὲεν . +++ the individual readings of which are 
dispersed in different MSS. 


THE PERSIAN VERSION. 


SECTION LXXXI. 


Tue Persian version, which appears in the London 
Polyglott, only comprehends the four Gospels. The 
language also is admixed with so many Arabic ex- 
pressions, that the times after Mohammed, and the 
influence which his religion had on the language of 
the people, are not easily to be mistaken in it. 

The boundaries of Persia nearest to the northern 
part of Mesopotamia made use, as it seems, of the 
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Syriac ceremonies, and even of this Church-version, 
which is probable, since we have both in Latin. 
Edessa was still much frequented by the Persians in 
the 5th and 6th century, for the sake of receiving 
from this renowned school instruction in the genuine 
Nestorian doctrines *. When, therefore, these parts 
of Persia wished a version in their own tongue, they 
had recourse to the Syriac copies, and began to 
translate from them. Hence arose our present Per- 
sian version, which was probably composed at 
Edessa. 


SECTION LXXXII. 


Its source is the Peschito, as many readings prove, 
which are still only to be seen in it and the Persian 
version. Thus, in Mark vi. 41. ἐμερισαν πασι; 51. ἐϑαυ- 
μαζον και ἐξισταντο :—Vvll. 2. wants κοιναις and rovr 
ἐστιν ; 20. 0 δὲ for ἔλεγε δὲ; 91. εἰς τα opta for ava μεσον 
των oowy; 34 wants ὁ ἐστι, διανοιχϑητι; Vill. 25. wants 
και ἑποιησεν αὐτον ἀναβλεψαι; 1X. 26. καὶ ro δαιμονιον 
κραἕαν ; 29. ἐν νηστείᾳ και προσευχῃ ; Χ. 19. μη κλεψῃς, pn 
φονευσῃς ; 26. Τίμαιος υἱος Τιμαιου, 52. ἠκολουϑει ἐν ΤΉ 
ὅδῳ. So many examples occur to us in so few 
chapters, that it is unnecessary to illustrate the sub- 
ject farther. 

Many blunders of the translator, which evidently 
arose from the Syriac, also demonstrate this. In 
Mark vi. 9. the Persian translates ἀλλ᾽ ὑποδεδεμενους 
σανδαλια, 3,)0 end Vy pasS » “ they hated shoes or 

; 
sandals,’ which arose from mistaking the root cisco 


* Theodor. Lector. éxXoyar azo rov δευτερου βιβλιου. Assem. 
Bib]. Or. Tom. iii. c. 2. p. 744. 
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to provide with shoes, for t1s, to hate, \S£ coats LI; 
in Mark vii. 11. the Peschito renders δωρον μου, ὁ ἐαν 
εξ ἐμου ὠφεληϑῆης, 3212 ὍΛΟΣ L070 «2219300, where he 
mistook the word for .21a90;0, and translated it, 
draw ye near to me. In Mark vii. 34. he looked 
towards heaven, and sighed, ». allo; here, the de- 
rivation from the root ... deceived the translator, 
and he interpreted it, he looked towards heaven, and 
reposed. He makes the same mistake in Mark viii. 
12. where he translates, and he took rest, or repose in 
his spirit, and in Mark ix. 3. ov δυναται λευκαναι--- 
o5Qm1\ in the Peschito ; where in the two senses 
of jx “he saw,” and in Aphel “ he made white,” he 
mistook the one for the other, “ that they could not 
bear the sight.” The word βασιλικος in John v. 49., 
which the Syrian rendered JaXto ,as, he conceived 
to be a proper name, and translated it, so spake to 
him ABD'ELMELEK. 


SECTION LXXXIII. 


Tuts version would be of uncommon value in cri- 
ticising the Peschito, if we had it in an uncorrupted 
state, but it is disfigured by many glosses: e. g., 
Mark vii. 15., after the words, this is that which de- 
files the man, is added, which is a deadly sin; in 
Mark vii. 26. where mention is made of the Greek 
woman from Syropheenicia, the gloss is inserted, for 
she was from Hems. In almost every chapter we 
meet with similar additions and glosses. Or, where 
these do not occur, we find words and passages twice 
translated ; in Mark vi. 49. the word φαντασμα is once 


translated. és “3 , a deception, and afterwards, Jus, 
a phantom. Mark viii. 14. The Peschito translates, 
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they had only one loaf with them in the ship—ONLY ONE 
cAKE; the Persian follows it, and first says one cake 


P 
U7 translating the word afterwards bread .5--- 


they had not one cake, and no bread with them in the 
ship. Cf. Mark vi. 7. 31. 43. 

The one of these readings frequently expresses 
the Syriac, the other the Greek text, as is the case 
in the last example: yet have I no reason to suppose, 
that so many Greek grammars and MSS. were in 
circulation in Persia, that the readers could have had 
the opportunity of illustrating and improving the 
text by their means. It is far more probable, that 
one Persian version existed from the Greek, which 
readers and transcribers frequently quoted in their 
collations, from whence these interpolations arose. 
This vast empire, indeed, must have had several 
versions to supply the wants of different provinces, 
in which different dialects prevailed. If gain be 
unable to stimulate us to that, which the study 
of the Bible, from a careful examination of this do- 
cument, may perhaps promote; yet, the striking 
and decided relationship of the Persian to our 
native German, should summon us to devote to the 
former a more particular attention, for the sake of 
unfolding from it the original construction of our 
own tongue, its roots, and most ancient senses, and 
also for the sake of reflecting light on data in the 
history of the world, with respect to the origin and 
migrations of the people. 
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SECTION LXXXIV. 


Besipes the version in the Polyglott, there is still 
another which Whelock edited, with which, how- 
ever, we are but little acquainted. It has two titles : 
the first is—Quatuor Evangelia Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, Persicc, ad numerum situmque verborum 
Latiné data 1652; and that of the second is—Qua- 
tuor Evangeliorum Domini nostri Jesu Christi versio 
Persica, Syriacam et Arabicam suavissimé redolens, 
ad verba et mentem Greci texttis fideliter et venusté 
concinnata. Londini. 1657. 

_ The editors might certainly have had a MS. which 
contained a version from the Greek; but they have 
confounded them all together, and appealed to the 
Syro-Persian text in the formation of their own. 
For they used for this purpose Pocock’s MS., from 
which the text of the English Polyglott was printed, as 
Pierson himself confesses in the preface to Whelock’s 
Gospels. Cum Evangeliis Persicis edendis D. Abraham 
Whelocus operam navasset, tres sibi MSS. Codices 
impetraverat, Oxoniensem, Cantabrigiensem, et alte- 
rum Pocockianum, quorum uno descripto, czeteris 
collatis, fusiorem in omnes commentarium designa- 
’ verat*. If they had given to us in a pure state that 
version, which was framed ad verba et mentem Grect 
textis, it might have indeed bestowed upon them 
that sweet Syriac and Arabic perfume which they 
extol in the title-page. 

Finally, Nadir Shah caused a Persian version to 


* Herbert Marsh’s Rem. and Add. to Michaelis’s Introduction. 
P. 1. German Translation, pp. 210, 211. 
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be made from Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Hebrew MSS., which is said to have been edited at 
Ispahan, 1740-41. The criticism of the New Testa- 
ment can, indeed, be but little occupied with this. 


ARMENIAN VERSION. 


SECTION LXXXV. 


Tue history of this version is known from two 
sources, from an Armenian Biography of the Saints 
in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, from whence the 
Bishop of Erivan translated the life of Mesrob into 
Latin, as a specimen. On this Richard Simon em- 
ployed himself’. The other is the Armenian history 
of Moses Chorenensis, which Whiston’s son edited 
with the title, Mosis Chorenensis Historia Armeniace, 
libri iii. Armeniacé ediderunt, Latiné verterunt Gu- 
lielmus et Georgius Gul. Whistonii filii, Aule Cla- 
rensis in Academia Cantabrigiensi aliquamdiu alumni. 
Londini. 1736-4. Michaelis employed himself on 
this beautiful document. Neither differ in the main 
points. 


SECTION LXXXVI. 


THE version is cotemporary with the alphabet of 
the nation. The invention of this has made the me- 
mory of Mesrob from Hasekos, in the province of 
Taran, immortal among his countrymen. Before his 
time, they made use of the Syriac letters, and, as it 


» Histoire critique des versions du N. T. Ch. 17, p. 203. 205. 
8 
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seems, the Syriac Bible and Liturgies in their reli- 
gious services. The want of a national character 
occupied his mind in an uncommon manner, and 
after several unsuccessful attempts, it is said to have 
been revealed to him by a vision from heaven. 

He hastened to impart his new alphabet to King 
Uram Scavu, and to Isaac, the Patriarch of the land, 
who caused schools to be established in Armenia, 
in which reading and writing were taught. With this 
view Mesrob even travelled to Iberia. 

On his return, he found the Patriarch busy in ap- 
plying it to translations from the Syriac. Then no 
Greek MSS. were to be found, because Meruzan, a 
Persian Deputy, had commanded all Greek books to 
be burned, and the Persians in general tolerated 
among the Armenians no other language and charac- 
ter (probably, for the Church-use) than the Syriac “. 

When the Ephesian Synod assembled, in the year 
431, two pupils of Mesrob, Joseph and Eznak, were 
sent to communicate the proceedings of this assem- 
bly, and a carefully written copy of the Bible. 

Isaac and Mesrob now threw away their transla- 
tions from the Syriac, and commenced their labour 
afresh from the newly acquired Greek copy: but for 
this they wanted a sufficient knowledge of the Greek 
language °. 

All this was unable to weary them: Joseph and 
Eznak were sent to Alexandria, to perfect themselves 
in Greek ; and for the third time, they now went to 
work, assisted also by Moses Chorenensis, the histo- 
rlan *, 


© Moses Chorenens. Hist. Arm. 1. iii. c. 54. Rich. Simon. Hist. 
crit. des versions du N. T. 17. Ch. 

* Moses Chor. L. iii. c. 61. Mesrob’s pupils on this occasion were 
called Johannes Ecclensis and Josephus Planensis. 

* Moses Chor. loc, cit. Richard Simon Hist. des vers. loc. cit. 


“ 
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According to Bar Hebreus, after the version from 
the Greek text was completed, Isaac and Mesrob are 
said to have adapted it more to the Syriac *. 

The Greeks also claim a part in this version. 
John Chrysostom, when he was banished to Kukus, 
in Armenia, is said to have encouraged and exhorted 
the Armenians to translate the sacred books. They 
began with the Psalter, and thence passed on to the 
other writings of the Testament *. The banishment 
of this Father actually agrees with that period of 
time, when the idea of a national character occurred 
to Mesrob ; and the intermediate arrival of this illus- 
trious visitor would explain, how he was at once ex- 
cited to this ardent desire after a national character 
and version. Only the accounts of the Armenians and 
of the biographer of John Chrysostom, do not entirely 
agree with regard to the book, with which they com- 
menced : for the former mention the Proverbs of So- 
lomon, and the latter the Psalms. 


* SECTION LXXXVII. 


Tue history of the version, as it lies before us, 
promises to us no uniform and unmixed text, but 
rather a compilation from very heterogeneous mate- 
rials, from readings of the old Syriac version, from 
those which the MS. at Ephesus presented, and 
lastly, from Alexandrine MSS., such as the pupils of 
Mesrob would not have neglected to bring with 
them. 

These component parts are easily distinguishable 
in the text of the version. On the whole, it adheres 


* Walton Prolegom. xiii. n. 16. 
* Anonym. Vita Chrysost. c. 113. διακελευεσϑαι tore ψαλτήριον 
kat τὴν ἅπασαν Διαϑηκὴν πρὸς τὴν ἐκεινων γλωτταν μεταποιησασϑαι. 
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to the AXgyptian recension, but not so closely as not 
to have adopted readings from those books, which 
were read before the introduction of a recension into 
Alexandria. It frequently accords with Codex D in 
readings peculiar to it alone, or with the MSS., which 
Thomas of Charkel collated in the monastery of the 
Antonians. Thus, in Matt. xv. 32. ἡμεραι τρεις εἰσι και 
προσμεν.. «..ΧΥΠ]. 33. οὐκ ἐδὲει οὖν Kat σε. XIX. 10. ἡ αἰτία 
του avopoc, Mark ii. 9. τον κράββατον, και ὑπαγε εἰς τον 
οἰκον σου- li. 26. ἔφαγεν, και ἐδωκε και τοις συν αὐτῳ οὖσι, 
ove οὐκ ἐξεστι... 1V. 39. ἀνέμῳ καὶ ty ϑαλασσῃ, και εἰπε. 
V. 33. Kat τρεμουσα δι ὁ πεποιηκε λαϑρα. vi. 2. ἐξεπλησσοντο 
ἕν ty διδαχῃ αὐτου, λεγοντες. Vi. 28. καὶ ᾧμοσεν πολλα. 
ἌΠΟ: ἤρξαντο παντας ἐπι, &e. 

We have in the history of the text pointed out 
some MSS. which, although of more recent origin, 
are transcripts of older books of the κοινη ἐκδοσις, 
viz. Wetstein’s 1. 13. 69., and Griesbach’s 124., 
the last of which, especially, contains Asiatic read- 
ings, and is allied to the text of the Peschito. (§ 29.) 
To these readings the Armenian version often as- 
sents, and they are partly those which may have 
found a place in the version by means of the Ephe- 
sian Codex, which Mesrob’s pupils brought back 
with them; at least it will be difficult to discover 
another origin for them. Matt. v. 18. azo του νομου 
Kat των προφητων. 1d. 124—vil. 27. πτωσις αὑτης μεγαλη 
σφοδρα. 18. 33. 124.—xil. 14. οἱ δὲ Φαρισαιοι ἐξελϑοντες 
συμβουλιον ἔλαβον κατ᾽ αὐτου. 13. 124..----Χ]. 43. ἐν Τῇ 
βασιλειᾳ των οὐρανων. 124.—xx1. 30. ἀποκριϑεις ELTTEV, 
ὕπαγω, Κυριε. 18. 69. 124.—xxiii. 10. Kasnynrat, ort Kad- 
nyntne ὕμων ἐστιν. 124..---χΧΥ]. 90. καν λεγει; αὐτοις καϑι- 
σατε. 69. 124.—Mark iii. 34. περι avtov μαθητας καϑημε- 
νους. 18. 69. 124.—viill. 14. καὶ εἰ μη ἕνα μονον ἔχοντες 
ἀρτον. 1. 13. 69.—Vviil. 15. ζυμης των Ἡρωδιανων. 1. 13. 
69.— viii. 17. diadoyileade ὀλιγοπίστοι. 18. 69. 124. ---- 
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Vill. 21. πως οὖν ovrw συνιετε. 69. 124.—x. 11. ἐαν ἀνὴρ 
ἀπολυσῃ. 1. 18. 69. 124. &c. 

Lastly, many readings are also taken from the 
Peschito. Mark ii. 25. ὃ ᾽ἴησους éheyev.—V1. 6. τας κω- 
μας διδασκων.---ν111. 24, 25. περιπατουντας παλιν ἐπηῦ.....- 
1x. 4. συν Μωσει ovAAaAovytec.—1x. 29. νηστείᾳ και προσ- 
εὐχῃ.---Χ. 48. γενεται ἐν ὑμιν μεγας.---Χ]], 33. ἐστι των 
orokavTwpatwv.—Xii. 58. και φιλουντων ἀσπασμους.--- 6 
11. 49. ὅτι ἐν τῳ οἰκῳ του Ilarpoc.—ix. 6. κατα κωμας Kat 
κατα πόλεις. We particularly reckon among these, 
Matt. xxviii. 18. και ἐπι γης᾽ Kat καθως ἀπεσταλκε με ὃ 
Tlarne μου, Kayo ἀποστελλω ὑμας. 


SECTION LXXXVIII. 


Durine the Crusades, the rulers of Armenia were 
closely allied with the western Powers, and were ac- 
quainted with their Church-language. They laboured 
much in promoting a Church-union with them, which 
King Harrxo (Abu'lfaraj calls him pile Hist. Dyn. 
502., but Abu‘lieda νὼ; T. V. Ann. Musl. p. 18.) 
who afterwards resigned the government to his son, 
and entered into the order of the Franciscans, very 
much favoured. He is said to have translated Je- 
rome’s prologue from the Latin into the Armenian ". 

Gregory, Bishop of Sis, and Patriarch of the Ar- 
menians, with this view proposed to Haitho an eccle- 
siastical Council: in his letter to that King he de- 
clares on some points, which were connected with 
the question, that they were so found in Jerome, 
Beda the Presbyter, and other Latin Fathers’. 


" Michaelis—N. T. Part i. § 69. Ed. 4. 


* Collect. Concilior. Labbei et Cossartii, edit. Mansii, T. xxv. 
p. 145. 
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Besides that which he here says of the Latin teachers 
and their writings, he also quotes in the beginning of 
his Epistle 1 John v. 7. as authority for the use of 
water in the mass‘. This to us, at least, is a record, 
that preparations for this union were made, and that 
the Armenian version was here and there modified 
after the Latin’. 

This same passage is expressly repeated in the 
Synod, which was holden at Sis in the year 1307, 
which could not have been the case, if it had not 
been authorized by several copies". This individual 
variation of the Armenian text could scarcely have 
happened after the Latin copies: but, how far cor- 
rectors have gone, can only be ascertained from the 
collation of older Armenian MSS. with the more 
modern. 


SECTION LXXXIX. 


Tue Armenians caused printed editions of it to be 
prepared in the 17th century, since the transcripts 
were so expensive, that only very rich people could 
afford them. The Patriarch sent the Bishop of Eri- 
van, of whom we have already spoken, to Europe 
for this purpose, by order of a Synod holden in the 
year 1662. He had his seat in the monastery of Usci, 
whence he was called Uscanus in France. He caused 
the whole Bible to be printed at Amsterdam in the 
year 1666, and the New Testament by itself in the 
year 1668, which last is stated to have been re- 


k Ib. p. 141. 

! Much more useful information respecting the Armenian version 
may be collected from Henderson’s Bibl. Researches and Travels in 
Russia. 1826.—TRansxator. 

πὶ Tbid. p. 136. 
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printed in the year 1698. I myself have an edition 
of the four Gospels of the year 1680, which I find no 
where mentioned. It is too small for an octavo, too 
great for a decimo-sexto’, and is adorned with a 
wood-cut at the beginning of each Evangelist. Be- 
fore it, there appears to be a catalogue of the chap- 
ters or Church-lessons. Not understanding a syllable 
of it, I cannot mention the place where it was printed, 
which is marked in Armenian characters. 

The Bishop of Erivan is charged with having 
allowed alterations of the text according to the Vul- 
gate in these editions, which he so little made a 
secret, that he himself freely admits it in the preface’. 

The more modern editions, prepared in the mo- 
nastery of the Armenians at Venice, are, Novum 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi Testamentum Armenicé 
editum a Johanne Zohrab, Doctore Armeno, 1789. 
Venetiis, ex Typographia Monachorum S. Lazari. 8”. 
The title is Armenian, which I have Latinized ac- 
cording to a translation which has been given to me. 
The book has inserted 1 John v. 7. with an asterisk, 
for as the Uscan edition has received the verse, the 
editor, as his friend informed me, was unwilling to 
omit it, although it appears in no ancient Armenian 
MS. This edition was reprinted in the year 1816. A 
critical edition of the Old and New Testament was 
prepared in the same monastery, and printed in 
1805, in great 4to. About twenty MSS. were used 
for it, the variations of which are placed in the 
margin below. Small Armenian Scholia were also 
added in elucidation. 


5 This size the Germans called Sedez.—TRANSLATOR. 


° Préface générale sur le Nouveau Testament des Messrs. Beau- 
sobre et L’Enfant. T.i. p. 171. 
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THE EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 
SECTION XC, 


AFTER the death of Alexander, the Greeks be- 
came still more numerous in Egypt: they sur- 
rounded the throne of the Ptolemies, and got pos- 
session of the posts of public administration. The 
language of the court and of the servants of state 
naturally extended itself in Egypt, by degrees, first in 
the circles nearest to the court-residence, then in the 
more remote parts of the country. It was still im- 
possible to destroy the hereditary tongue of the peo- 
ple, but this was forced to accommodate itself to it, 
to receive a quantity of Greek words, and often to 
conform its own construction to it. Thus, from the 
mixture of the two, a third arose, which was called 
Coptic, probably from Coptos, then the principal 
city of Upper Egypt, where the ancient language 
and customs most stedfastly asserted their right at a 
great distance from the court. 

After the overthrow of the house of the Ptolemies, 
it again began to raise its head, and to thrust out a 
language, which foreigners, now without influence, 
had introduced into it. Yet, as it appears, the Greek 
maintained itself in Lower Egypt, and in the dis- 
tricts on the northern coast, longer than in the 
upper division, on account of the active traffic and 
barter with other nations, as well as on account of 
the Greeks having settled there for the longest 
period, and in the greatest numbers. But it was 
principally undisturbed in its possession of Alexan- 
dria, where at a very late time, Greek writers still 
made their appearance. | 

VOL. I. pd 
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SECTION XCI. 


Ar what age the Greek became so much extinct, 
as to cause versions to be required, or how high we 
may place the age of these versions, has been ac- 
curately investigated in the copious inquiries of a 
man, who has deserved well of this branch of liter- 
ature ἢ. 

Some would have observed, that at the Synod of 
Chalcedon in the year 451, Egyptian Bishops ap- 
peared, who could not so much as make their sub- 
scriptions in Greek, however simple was the form. 
The case is not exactly so, yet is it worthy of notice, 
that one at least, Kalosirius Bishop of Arsinoe, was 
obliged to subscribe to it by means of an inter- 
preter*. The Archimandrite Barsuma was also in 
the same predicament: but he was a Syrian. But, 
the further assertion, that at the great council at 
Ephesus, Egyptians subscribed by the aid of inter- 
preters, is not confirmed by the Acta. It may 
easily be supposed, that those Bishops were not 
sent to it, who were the least versed in the lan- 
guage, in which the business was transacted. We 
cannot therefore so easily expect historical data for 
our proposition from foreign countries, as from the 
interior of the land. 

Here, also, in the first instance we are opposed by 
Father Pachomius, who composed his rules for the 
Monks of the Tabennitic Monastery, in the Thebais, 


P D. Fred. Munter on the age of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament in Eichhorn’s General Library of Bib. Lit. 4 vol. Ist and 
3rd articles. 

4“. Καλοσιριος ᾿Ἔπισκοπος ’Apotvoirov, ἑρμηνενοντος avrov Ἰουλιον 
διακογον αὐτον. 
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originally in Egyptian, which were afterwards trans- 
lated into Greek, and by Jerome into Latin’. Too 
hasty a conclusion, that no one in the Tabennitic 
Monastery understood Greek, has hence been drawn ; 
but the fact most assuredly proves, that Pachomius 
deemed the language of the country to be that, in 
which he was best able to make himself understood 
by all, without exception, so much so, that he made 
it the common tongue of seven thousand Monks, for 
so great does Palladius reckon their number. 

Now since Pachomius exacted from his pupils in 
the 139th and 140th § of his rules, that they all of 
them should learn to read, and even be obliged 
against their wills, each at least to read the New 
Testament and Psalter, he therefore pre-supposes 
the existence of versions to be read. Moreover, in 
consequence of the language, which he has used in 
the composition of his rules, he does not take for 
granted, that a// of them understood Greek, yet he re- 
quires from all, without exception, that they should 
know the characters, receive instructions in reading 
at certain hours of the day, and that at least they 
might be in a sufficient state of forwardness to read 
the New Testament and the Psalter. 

On one occasion, Father Pachomius sent some of 
his Monks to Alexandria, to greet the Archbishop 
Athanasius, and to purchase some necessaries for the 
sick. In the Church an Alexandrian named Theo- 
dorus saw them and requested them, by means of an 
interpreter, to allow him to accompany them to the 
Thebais. It was granted. Pachomius received the 


τ Hier. Preef. in Reg. S. Pachomii § 2. Urgebant autem missi ad 
me ob hance ipsam causam Leontius Presbyter et ceteri cum eo 
fratres, accito notario, ut erant de Hgyptiaca in Graecam linguam 
versa, nostro sermone dictari. 


rd = 
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stranger * very kindly, and that he might have some 
one with whom he could converse, he gave him an 
old man, who understood Greek, as his companion. 

Theodorus, a different person from the preceding, 
the favourite pupil of Pachomius, and his successor 
after his death, caused the Epistle on festivals, which 
Athanasius had published concerning that at Easter, 
to be translated into Egyptian for the use of the Mo- 
nastery, that it might serve as a rule for the Monks. 
When he proposed his scheme to the assembled 
Monks, he appointed an interpreter, to render his 
words into Greek for the Alexandrians, and the fo- 
reigners, who were unacquainted with the Egyptian ἡ. 

Dux ArsENIvs, an imperial deputy, visited the 
Monasteries in Upper Egypt, which were subject to 
Theodorus, for the purpose of finding a person, 
who was suspected to be concealed in one of them. 
In the Monastery of PHeson he assembled the bre- 
thren, and made his inquiries on the subject through 
an interpreter. Fortunately a foreigner was in the 
Monastery, a native of Armenia, who knew Greek, and 
so defended his brethren before this imperial envoy, 
that he departed without a further search". 

Very shortly after this datum, we find another in 
Lower Egypt, in the direction of Libya, in the last 
half of the fourth century. Palladius, who then was 
travelling among other countries through Egypt, for 
the sake of visiting the most celebrated Monkish in- 
stitutions, came to Nitria, where he saw John of 


* Zoega Catalog. Cod. Copticor. MSS., qui in Museo Borgiano 
asservantur. Rome mpcccx. Codd. Memphit. ἢ. xiv. p. 76, 77. 
Copt. p. 81. Lat. 

* Zoega Catal. Cod. Memph. xlvi. p. 83. Copt. p. 86. Lat. Cf. 
Codd. Sahid. n. clxxvii. p. 371. 

* Ibm. Cod. Memph. ἢ. xlv. p. 81, 82, Copt. et Lat. 85. 
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Lycopolis, one of the abbots of the desert, and soli- 
cited his conversation. But the old man understood 
so little of Greek, that he required an interpreter to 
Speak to the foreigner. Yet, it appears from the 
substance of the conversation, that John was not 
unacquainted with the books of the New Testament. 
Therefore they must also have had a translation of 
it in their own dialect in Lower Egypt *. 

One of the founders and most active promoters of 
the Egyptian Monasteries was unacquainted with. 
Greek, and was forced to make himself intelligible 
by an interpreter, when he addressed Greeks. This 
is Antonius, who acquired great fame and celebrity 
at the time of the Synod of Nice. Palladius informs 
us, that he was ignorant of Greek, on the authority 
of a man, who long lived with Antonius, and who was 
also his interpreter’. ἦ 

Jerome, in the life of Hilarion the Hareai, men- 
tions also Isaac, another of his interpreters *. 

Since Antonius was far and wide holden in so 
great estimation, he could not want opportunities of 
edifying others by his exhortations. Jerome praised 
his admonitory writings of this nature, which were 
seven in number, all composed in Egyptian, and 
afterwards translated into Greek *. 


* Palladii Historia Lausiaca, c. xliii. de Abbate Joanne urbis 
Lyco. p. 963. in Magna Bibliotheca Vett. Patr. in xvii. tomos dis- 
tributa. T. xiii. Paris, 1654. fol. 

¥ Palladius, c. xxvi. de Eulogio Alexandrino. p. 941. Tourwy 
των ὅλων λογων ἑρμηνεὺς avrog yeyova, του Μακαριον ᾿Αντωνιοῦ 
Ha ae μη εἰδοτος᾽ éyw yap ἠπισταμην ἀμφοτερων τας γλωσσας, 
και ἑρμηνευσα αὗτοις. 

* Vita Hilarionis. 6. 30. repertis ibi duobus Monachis Isaac et, 
Pelusiano, quorum Isaac interpres Antoni fuerat. 

* Hieron. Cat. Script. Eccl. V. Antonius. Misit Egyptiacé ad re 
versa monasteria Apostolici sensis sermonisque Epistolas septem, 
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They also have been published in a Latin version ", 
In them a great acquaintance both with the Old 
and New Testaments is manifest, although he could 
only read his native tongue. 

Athanasius, his Biographer, who reckons himself 
among the scholars of this good man, says of him, that 
his first resolution in favour of seclusion and a con- 
templative life was awakened in him by hearing the 
Gospel and particularly the passage in Matt. xix. 21. 
read in the Church, and that he was completely 
strengthened in it, when he a second time entered 
the Church, when they were just reading the Gospel 
and among other words, those of Matt. vi. 34° 

From this period, he established himself in a for- 
saken spot of the nome of Arsinoe, in Middle Egypt, 
where he shortly assembled several pupils around 
him, on whom at a public meeting, in a copious 
speech, he impressed the obligations of their calling, 
in the Egyptian language, ry Αἰ γυπτιακῃ φωνῃ. The 
numerous citations from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which occur in it, shew a more than ordinary 
knowledge of the Bible “. 

Afterwards, to escape the importunities of men, 


que in Grzecam linguam translate sunt, quarum precipua est ad 
Arsinoitas. 

> Biblioth. Patrum per Margarin. de la Bigne, Paris, 1576. fol. 
P, i. p. 91—110. The remains of the Egyptian text, the end of the 
third, the fourth, and the beginning of the fifth Epistle are in the 
Borgian collection. Zoega Catal. Codd. Sahid. n. clxxi. p. 363. 
Fragments of others are apud Mingarelli, Codd. Nanian. Fasc. 1. 
Ῥ- cxcviill. sq. 

© Athanas. Vita S. Anton. c. 2. εἰσηλϑεν εἰς την ἐκκλήσιαν, Kat 
συνεβη Tore To εὐαγγελιον ἀναγινωσκεσϑαι, Kat ἠκοῦσε του Κυριου λε- 
γοντος τῳ πλουσιῳ---κι T. re ὡς δὲ πᾶλιν εἰσελϑων εἰς τὸ Κυριακον, 
ἤκουσε ἐν τῳ εὐαγγελιῳ---κ. τ΄ λ. 


4 Athan. Vit. S. Anton. ο. 16. 45. 
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he betook himself to remoter regions of the Thebais, 
where he made exhortations to the Anchorites, 
who were around him, which are full of Biblical 
passages *. 

When, however, Greek philosophers approached 
him, (Athanasius proceeds), he required an inter- 
preter, for the purpose of conversing with them *. 

When he spoke to his own countrymen, he spoke 
Egyptian; when he wrote to them, he wrote in 
Egyptian; when the Greeks approached him, he 
spoke by means of an interpreter: he generally had an 
interpreter with him, and one who himself had inter- 
preted for him assures us, that he had no knowledge 
of Greek. Ido not see, what we can wish further to 
accredit the fact, that Antonius understood nothing 
of Greek. 

But a Biography asserts respecting him, that by 
a divine miracle, he suddenly understood Greek. 
What biography? Were the ancients possessors of 
any, besides that of Athanasius, and of Evagrius, 
which was only a translation of it? No one of any 
consideration ventured to attempt one after Athan- 
asius: Jerome excuses himself on account of these 
his predecessors, and Ruffinus accounts it superfluous 
and impracticable, to undertake such a task after 
him. What one legend is there then, to which ap- 
peal might be made? If the Bollandists found none 
worthy of their attention: of what authority then 
must that be, which would contradict cotemporary 
writers, and even the very interpreter of Antonius ! 
If, however, he knew nothing of Greek, how happened 


* Loc. cit. c. 55. 

‘ Loc. cit. c. 72. more γουν φιλοσοφοι dvo ἠλθον προς αὐτὸν 
Ἕλληνες". .«“ἐξελϑων προς αὐτους ἐφη Ov ἑρμηνεως. C. 77. ἐφη παλιν 
δι᾿ ἑρμηνεως. 
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it? how was it possible for him to have had such an 
intimate acquaintance with the Old and New Testa- 
ment, unless by means of a translation? According 
to the testimony of Augustine, he was even able to 
repeat the whole of the Scriptures from memory *, 
which is the less extraordinary, since there were 
many inhabitants of the Desert able to do the same". 

In Nitria, in the nome of Arsinoe, in the Thebais, 
in Upper, Lower, and Middle Egypt the New Tes- 
tament was read during the fourth century, in an 
Egyptian version. These documents must be worthy 
of a fair and respectable age, even if none of them 
were authorized to lay claim to an earlier date. 

Yet are we not wanting in notices, from whence 
we may argue in favour of the earlier existence of 
the Egyptian versions. In the time of Diocletian’s 
persecution, at the beginning of the fourth century, 
the Pretor of Upper Egypt travelled in search of 
Christians : and when one of his own accord pre- 
sented himself to him, he sat on his tribunal, and 
made the investigation by the aid of an interpreter, 
and thus passed sentence of death ’. 

Hieracles of Leonto composed towards the end of 
the sixth century books in the Egyptian language, 
one of which was a treatise on the works of the six 
days. A translation of the books of Moses must 
certainly have preceded any labour of this sort *. 


8. Augustin. de doctr. Christ. L. i. § 4. 

» Palladius. c. xii. in Ammonio, zadatay δὲ καὶ καινὴν γραφὴν 
ἀπεστηϑισεν. Vita Abb. Aphthonii c. xxxix. εποστηϑισουσι racac 
rac ypagac. Cf. ς. xxxii.de Eron. Epiph. L. ii. Her. L. viii. p. 
1071. ἐν στόματι δὲ σχεδον πασαν Seay γραφὴν επαγγελουσι. 

* Zoega. Cat. Codd. Memph. n. xix. p. 20, 21. 

* Epiph. L. ii. Heer. xlvii. ὃ 3. p. 712. cvveypadaro de "EMAyvixorc 


Ξ ; j 
re και Αἰγυπτιάκως ἐξηνησαμενος καὶ συνταἕας Tye ἑξαημερου. 
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Much, however, as the Greek language prevailed 
until the overthrow of the Ptolemies, it was never- 
theless constantly excluded from the temples; they 
only offered to the Gods Egyptian prayers and thanks- 
givings : the Egyptian was exclusively the language 
of Religion. From this custom, it may have been 
useful, perhaps necessary to introduce in the Chris- 
tian assemblies the Egyptian language for prayer, 
singing and edification, whence in a short time, the 
translation of the sacred books must have been oc- 
casioned '. 


SECTION XCII. 


Tue Egyptian, or if we like it better, the Coptic 
language is divided into several dialects, of which 
two are particularly distinguished, that of Upper 
Egypt or the Thebaic, and that of Lower Egypt or the 
Memphitic. The Arabs also call the first _... that 


of the Upper country, the Sahidic, and “the other 
Lo yas that of the coast, although it also prevails at 


some distance from the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and has more of the interior of the country towards 
Memphis, under its inflence. Besides these, they 
likewise reckon a third, which is called yang the 


Bashmuric or Bshamyric, of the country of which 
we shall speak in the sequel ™. 


1! Porphyr. de Abst. L. iv. § 9. ὃ Porph. Euseb. de Prep. Ev. L. 
iii. c. 4, Steph. p. 57. Ed. Vigeri, p. 94. Clem. Alex. Peed. 1,. ii. 
Ὁ. 2. Venet. p. 252, 53. 

™ See the examples in Quatremere, recherches sur la langue et la 
literature del Egypte, Paris, 1808. p. 21. extracted from the Arabico- 
Coptic Grammar of Athanasius Von Kus. 
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SECTION XCIII. 


Or the translation of the New Testament in the 
dialect of Lower Egypt several beautiful MSS. are 
still preserved in the Libraries at Rome, Paris, and 
Oxford : it has also been presented by the press to 
the hands of the learned °. 

Those, who are capable of forming a judgment on 
the subject, do not entirely agree either with the 
editor’s knowledge of the language or his adequacy 
to the task. Yet will it ever be a great merit, to 
have broken the way, and to have first brought to 
light so inestimable a document. 

The translation is taken from the revised text, and 
in the Gospels follows the MSS. B.c.u. :—in the Acts 
of the Apostles and the Epistles a.s.c., and through- 
out it follows that family of MSS., which we have 
cited, as the exemplaria of Hesychius. Hence may 
we judge, what value it has, and how worthy it were 
of being executed with new care. Its MSS. often 
differ from each other in various readings, and the 
critic here might still have to undertake an excellent 
task. 

From this observation we may retrospectively 
make some decision as to its age; for it could not 
have been composed before Hesychius, nor before 
the middle of the third century. Now, if it was read 
in Lower Egypt in the fourth century, the space of 
time, in which it arose, is pretty accurately measured, 
as accurately as we can desire in a point, in which 


" Novum Testamentum Agyptiacum, vulgo Copticum, ex MSS. 
Bodleianis descripsit, cum Vaticano et Parisiensibus contulit, et in 
Latinum Sermonem convertit David Wilkins, Oxonii, ἃ Theatro 
Sheldoniano. 1716. 4. 
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from want of precise chronological epochs we are 
obliged to avail ourselves of every thing combining 
to fix its date. 


SECTION XCIV. 


Wolpe first gave, as specimens to the learned 
world, the readings of some pages of the Upper 
Egyptian or Sahidic version of the Gospels, which 
he found in the British Museum °®. After him John 
Aloys Mingarell edited from the Library of the 
Chevalier Nani the text of some fragments of the 
Gospels, which he has illustrated with some re- 
marks’, The Library of Cardinal Borgia contains 
similar fragments, which Minter, now Bishop of 
Seland, examined, the readings of which he has pub- 
lished *. He unites the readings of De Woide, and 
others, which presented themselves in Nani's frag- 
ments. Anthony Georgi also employed himself on 
some very ancient pages of the Thebaic version, 
which Borgia possessed, which had, on the side, 
the Greek text in uncial characters, from which how- 
ever the version frequently departed. They contain 
John vi. 21—59., vi. 68., viii. 23". These are the 
remains of the Gospels, then known and brought to 
light in Europe. 


* John Andrew Cramer’s Contribution to the advancement of Theo- 
logy and other important sciences, iii. Pt. 1779. 

P /Egyptiorum codicum reliquiz Venetiis in Bibliotheca Naniana 
asservate. Fasc.i. Bononize 1785. 

« M. Fred. Miinter Commentatio de indole Versionis Novi Tes- 
tam. Sahidice. Hafniz, 1789. 

τ Fragmentum Evangelii S. Johannis Greeco-Copto-Thebaicum 
seculi iv. Additamentum ex vetustissimis Membranis Lectionum 
Evangelicarum " +++ ex Veliterno Museo Borgiano- «+ sopera et studio 
F. Augustini Antonii Georgii Eremitee Augustiniani. Rome apud 
Ant. Fulgonium. 1789. 4. 
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The Bodleian Library possesses the Acts οὗ the 
Apostles in this version, except the four last chapters, 
in MS. Cod. Huntingd. 394. 8. from which Woide 
communicated some remarkable variations to Che- 
valier Michaelis, who published them °. 

This MS. contains the Catholic Epistles of John 
and Jude, and a passage of the second Epistle of 
Peter. The variations from the Epistles of the two 
first, viz. of John and Jude, are likewise generally 
known by means of Woide *. 

Some fragments of the Epistles of Paul were in 
the hands of Cardinal Borgia, which Minter has 
collated, from which also he has edited three frag- 
ments of the two Epistles to Timothy, entire as they 
stand, for the sake of giving those acquainted with 
this language an opportunity of informing themselves 
of the state of this version *. | 

About the same time, Adler had transcribed from 
the increasing treasures of the Cardinal some pas- 
sages of Matthew and Luke, and afterwards com- 
municated them to Woide, who proceeded to collect 
them with laudable assiduity :—he brought together 
from the Church-books some chapters of the Gospels 
and Epistles, and even some minor quotations, he 
was moreover able to procure fragments from Upper 
Egypt *, and by the aid of that, which the press had 
already published, he produced by degrees a Sahidic 
New Testament, which has indeed many chasms, al- 
though it is of great value in points of criticism and 
grammar. Woide died without having completed 


* John David Michaelis Orient. et Exeget. Library, Pt. iii. p. 199— 
208. 

‘Ibm. x. Pt. 1776. p. 198—214. 

“ M. Fr. Miinter Comment. de indole Vers. N. Τὶ Sahid—ac- 
zedunt fragmenta Epist. Pauli ad Timotheum. ὁ 10. n. 65. f. 

“ Woidii de vers. Bib. Ag. diss. c. 2. de vers. N. Τὶ Sahid. 
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all that he had proposed to himself, yet the man was 
found in Henry Ford, who ably perfected the work, 
corrected some oversights of Woide, and brought the 
whole to light with several additaments in a hand- 
some form, as an Appendix to the Codex Alexan- 
drinus ἡ. 

Unfortunately the two English scholars could not 
get access to Borgia’s collection, which still contained 
many fragments of the Gospels and of Paul’s Epistles, 
among others that to the Philippians entire, except- 
ing a few verses, and some chapters of the Apo- 
calypse. Zoegahas given a copious catalogue of the 
parts to be supplied, which a subsequent editor of the 
Sahidic New Testament searched out in the Museum 
at Velletri*. Had it occurred to him to have in- 
serted these supplements in his excellent work on 
the Borgiano-Egyptian MSS., we should possess, 
what now another must seek afresh. Instead of 
which, he satisfied himself with publishing the three 
fragments of Eph. v. 21—33., Apoc. xix. 7. 18., 
Apoc. xx. 7., xxi. 2 *. 


᾿ς SECTION XCV. 


Irs text approaches very closely to the MSS. of 
Hesychius’s edition: yet the version exhibits no 
revised text, but that of the κοινη ἐκδοσις, which is 
indeed analogous to the text of Hesychius, since it 
proceeded from it :—generally speaking it is not ar- 
ranged in sections, and more frequently accords with 


Y Appendix ad editionem N. T. ἃ codice MS. Alexandrino a C. 
G. Woide descripti, in qua continentur fragm. N. T. dialecti supe- 
rioris Egypti, &c. Oxon. ὃ typ. Clarend. 1799. fol. 

2 Zoega, Catal. Codd. Copti MSS, Musei Borgiani, p. 203—206. 

* Zoega, loc. cit. 218—220. 
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the Cambridge MS. D in peculiar readings, and often 
has its own peculiar variations, which are consider- 
able. 

We will adduce some of the readings which are 
now only found in D. In Luke viii. 41. the Sahidic 
Version omits the words, ὕπηρχε kac—in Luke viii. 42. 
καὶ αὐτη ἀπεῶνησκεν, instead of the whole passage it 
reads ἀποϑνησκουσα:ὶ in Luke Vili. 43. ovK ἰσχυσεν ὑπ᾽ 
οὐδενος σεραπευϑηναι it renders nv οὐδε εἰς ἰσχυεν ϑεραπευσαι 
- -1x. 10. εἰς τοπον ἔρημον πολ.» “καὶλ- .Βηϑσ-. «1 renders 
εἰς κωμην λεγομενην Βηϑσαϊδα, 1x. 87. ἐν ry ἑξης ἡμερᾳ---δια 
τῆς ἥμερας. ΧΙ, 25. καὶ κρονειν τὴν ϑυραν, it omits τὴν 
ϑυραν, and ΧΙ. 27. the words ποϑὲν ἐστε. Xxii. 94, 
auTwv SoKet εἰναι----ἀν εἰη. ΧΧΙΪ. 26. ΣΝ daca toy 9 
Xxill. 14. εὗρον ἐν τῳ ἀνϑρωπῳ τουτῳ αἰτιον--τεὗρον αἰτιον. 
In John vi. 23. it excludes the words, εὐχαριστησαντος 
του Κυριου. Vi. 25. ὧδε γεγονας--- ὧδε ἐληλυϑας. Vii. 10. 
ὡς is wanting before ἐν κροπόμα Vil. 23. ἐμοι χολατε--- 
πως ἔμοι χολατε. Vil. 52. και ἰδὲ OTL—Kal ἰδὲ τας γραφας, 
om xX. 9. ποιμὴν ἐστι---αὐτος ἐστιν ὁ ποιμὴν. Χ. 12. 
ἁρπαζει αὐτα και--- ἁρπαζει ka. 1x. 88. ἐνεβριμησατο τῳ 
Πνευματι, και ἐταραἕεν ἑαυτον---ἐταραχϑη τῳ Πίνευματι, ὡς 
ἐμβριμωμενος. xi. 39. ἡ ἀδελφη---Μαρϑα ἡ ἀδελφη. ΧΙΙ. 99. 
βροντην γεγονεναι---ὅτι Boovrn yeyovev. xil. 30. ἡ φωνη 
γεγονεν---ἢ φωνη ἤλϑεν. ΧΙ]. 36. ὑπαγω ἔγω. ΧΥΙΙ. 5. 
προ TOV TOV κοσμον ειναι, παρα σοι---παρα σοι, προ του γε- 
γνεσϑαι τον κοσμον. XViil. 1. χειμαῤῥου του Κεδρου. XX. 
22. ἐνεφυσησε αὐτοις, και" " " " 

We now cite a few of those readings which exclu- 
sively belong to it. John vi. 33. 6 ya ἄρτος οὗτος υἱος 
του Θεου ἔστι.---ΨΊ. 39. iva ove δεδωκε μοι, μη ἀπολεσω ἐξ 
αὐτων, ἀλλα ἀναστησω αὐτους.----1]. 11. ἐζητουν αὐτον ἐν τῳ 
ναῳ, και ἔλεγον. ---Ὑ] ]. 26. οἱ ἀρχοντες και οἱ ἀρχίερεις, ὅτι. 
—X. 7. εἰμι ὃ ποιμὴν των προβατων.---Χ. 31. οἱ Tovdator, iva 
ἐκβαλωσιν avrov.—x. 33. ov λιϑαζομεν σε, ἀλλ᾽ ort βλασφη- 
μεις.---ΧΊΥ. 22. Ἴουδας ὁ Κανανιτης, Κυριε, τι γεγονεν, ore 
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ἥμιν μελλεις ἐμφανιζειν ceavrov, Kat ovye μελλεις ἐμφανιζειν 
σεαυτὸν τῳ κοσμῳ ;---κὶ. τ, ri. 

The extracts which Woide has given from the 
Huntingdon MS. of the Sahidic Acts of the Apostles, 
are only calculated to draw our attention to the ex- 
traordinary uniformity, which prevailed between the 
Codex D. and the Sahidic version, with regard to the 
text. It is, according to the specimens which he has 
given, really very great. 

We have no longer any Greek document of the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, which might disclose to us their κοινη 
exdoatc. As they appear in this version, they are indeed 
nearly allied to the MSS. of Hesychius’s edition, yet 
they do not strictly correspond to them, for they ex- 
hibit such variations as confirm our former state- 
ments respecting the text, which was the basis of 
this version. We will cite some examples, which 
may convince us of the free state of this text. 1 John 
1. 2. και ἐφανερωϑη ἡμιν. ἑωρακαμεν αὐτην. ὃ ἑωρακαμεν. 
κ᾽. τὶ ALS ἢ. 17. 0 δὲ ποιων τὸ ϑελημα του Θεου, μενει εἰς 
τον αἰωνα, ὡς avroc μένει εἰς αἰωνα. Thus, also, Cyprian 
read the passage: qui autem fecerit voluntatem Dei, 
manet in zeternum, quomodo Deus manet in eter- 
num. Tract. ii. de hab. Virg. et de lapsis. Serm. Stus. 
—1 John iii. 10. πας ὃ μη ποιων δικαιοσυνην the version 
reads, as Origen (Comment. in Joh. T. iv. Opp. 
p. 323.) and Tertullian (de pudic. c. 19.) πας ὁ μη ὧν 
δικαιος. 1 John iv. 2. γινωσκεται ro Π΄νευμα του Θεου, και 
τὸ πνευμα τῆς πλανης. 3d Epistle of John, 3. μαρτυ- 
ρουντων περι σοὺ ἐν ἀληϑειᾳ, and ver. 10. καὶ μη ἀρκουμ. 
ἐπ. Tour. οὐδὲ ἐπιδέχεται ἧμας, οὐδὲ ἐπιδέχεται ἀδελφους. 

The case is nearly the same with Paul’s Epistles. 
They commonly adhere to the MSS. A.B.C. or 
A.B.C.D.E.F.G. sometimes also to D.E.F.G. or to 
some of them, when they are unsupported by any 
agreement with the others ; the last instance occurs 

5 
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in 1 Cor. 11. 4. πειϑοις σοφιας. 111. 13. ἀποκαλυφϑησεταίι. 
D. E. x. 27. where, after των ἀπίστων, the MSS. 
D.E.F.G. add εἰς δειπνον. or xii. 10. where the ver- 
sion reads διακρισις, like G. xiv. 14. éav προσευχωμαι. 
F.G. Gal. iv. 21. τὸν νομὸν οὐκ avaywwoxere. 28. 
ὑμεις ---- τεκνα ἐστε. D.F.G. vi. 2. ἀναπληρωσετε. G. 
Col. iii. 8. ἐκ του στόματος ὕμων μη ἐκπορευεσϑω. G. iii. 
13. οὕτω Kat ὑμεις ποιειτε. D.E.F.G. 2 Thess. i. 12. 
like D.E. it omits the word. Χριστου after rov Κυριου 
ἡμων Incov. ii. 2. it has azo του vooe ὑμων, like D.E. 
1 Tim. ii. 1. παρακαλει obv πρωτον, like D.E. 11. 5. δια- 
λογισμου, like F.G. vi. 17. τοις πλουσιοις TOU νυν αἰωνος, 
D.E. and παντα πλουσιως εἰς ἀπολαυσιν, as the two 
before quoted MSS. 

But it more frequently indulges in liberties, which 
are not discovered in any of the other documents, as 
1 Tim. 11. 7. ἀληϑ. λεγ. οὐ ψευδομαῖι, ἐν τοις ἐϑνεσι ἐν πίστει 
και ἀληϑειᾳ. lil. 2. avooa νηφαλιον ἐν σωφροσυνῃ, κοσμιον. 
111. 15. wwe See ἐν οἰκῳ Θεου ζωντος ἀναστρεφεσϑαι, ἥτις ἐστι 
στυλος. Vi. 10. φιλαργυρια, ἡ τινας ἐξ αὐτων ἀπεπλανῆσεν. 
Vi. 90. την παραϑηκην φυλαξον, ἣν παρεϑηκα σοι, ἐκτρεπ Wer 

When we consider the place, by means of which 
the Greek was introduced into Egypt, and its situa- 
tion with reference to other parts of the country, 
and according to this measure the advance of Hel- 
lenism by a gradual communication to the distant 
provinces, it cannot well be denied that the Greek 
arrived late in the Thebais: there it obtained by 
no means a firm footing, and at the extinction of 
the power of the Ptolemies again fell into decline 
and disuse. Alexandria, situated on the outward 
border of the land, or rather the very entrance of 
Egypt towards the sea, was that, from whence Hel- 
lenism was spread in the adjoining districts, from 
whence it gradually extended its grasp, and advanced 
step by step further into the more remote regions, 
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Hellenism also continued to receive fresh support in 
the neighbourhood of Alexandria, whilst the parts of 
the land more remote from the Court, the peculiar 
scene of action of the Greeks, sustained less intrusion 
from them and from their language. Hence, when 
the ancient language, after the overthrow of the 
Greek dominion, again raised its head, it first as- 
serted its prerogative there, where it had mostly 
lived, viz. in Upper A.gypt. Consequently, it was 
in this part of the land, that a native version of the 
Bible was necessary and was desired. 

I adopt a stronger reason for the higher antiquity 
of the Thebaic version from the state of the lan- 
guage. It is strange to find the language of the 
Upper AZgyptian version mixed with a by far greater 
number of Greek words, than that of the Memphitic 
or version of Lower Egypt, since this having been 
immediately altered by the Greek, could not but have 
been more disfigured and corrupted. The solution 
of this paradox lies in the difference of antiquity : 
when the Memphitic version was composed, the 
AXgyptian was much more used, and purified from 
foreign additions, whilst, on the contrary, when the 
Sahidic was undertaken; the language still intro- 
duced ancient foreign materials, which the Greek 
government had forced upon it. 


SECTION XCVI. 


In Borgia’s collection small fragments of a third 
ALgyptian version are found, differing in language 
from the two, which we have just been considering. 
The passages are, 1 Cor. vil. 86—ix. 16., and xiv. 
33—xv. 35., which two scholars, though unconnected 
with each other, Georgi in Rome, and Minter in Co- 

VOL. I. Ee 
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penhagen, published nearly at the same time’. The 
Cardinal afterwards obtained more fragments of this 
version: two from Isaiah, and the following from the 
New Testament: Joh.iv. 28-34., iv. 36-40., iv. 43-47., 
iv. 48-53., 1 Cor. vi. 9.—ix. 16., xvi. 3.—xv. 35., Eph. 
vi. 18. ad finem, Phil. i. 1.—1ii. 2., 1 Thess. i. 1.— iil. 
5., Heb. v. 10.—x. 22., which, like the preceding, 
have been brought to light by two competitors in 
the same cities, Rome and Copenhagen, who were, 
nevertheless, perfectly independent of each other. 
With these, Zoega adorned his catalogue of the 
Borgiano-Coptic MSS.*°, and Engelbreth accurately 
edited them‘. The first merely gave the simple text, 
without any critical labour, even without the separa- 
tion of the words : Engelbreth bestowed pains upon 
it, accompanied it with a translation, with an intro- 
duction and critical remarks at the end, and acquired 
the credit of having accomplished it with that dili- 
gence and judgment which in every case is required. 
Yet, we discover between them some textual varia- 
tions, where the true reading oftener seems to be on 
the side of Zoega, who again and again, when he 
pleased, might consult and accurately examine the 
original writings *. 

These fragments being in their language neither 
Theban nor Memphitic, induced Father Georgi to 


> Georgi in pref. ad fragm. Joann. Greco-Copto-Thebaicum 
§ 12. p. lv. sq. Miinterin comment. de vers. N. T. Sahid. ὁ. 12.13. 
p. 75. 56. 

° Zoega, Catal. p. 145-169. 

“ W. F. Engelbreth Fragmenta Basmurico-Copt. Vet. et Nov. 
Test., quee in Museo Borgiano Velitris adservantur, &c. Hauniz, 
1811, 4to. 

* Observations sur les fragmens Coptes-Baschmouriques publiés 
par M. Engelbreth—Article de M. Champollion le Jeune, p- 350-61. 
dans les Annales Encyclopediques. Fevrier 1818. 
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refer them to the third dialect or the Bashmuric. 
When he surveyed the region, in which this dialect 
seemed to be vernacular, he was inclined for several 
reasons to fix upon the Oases, particularly the Am- 
monian Oasis, whence he called it the Ammonian 
dialect ‘. 

His mistake concerning Bashmur, or the native 
country of the Bashmurites, was corrected by Zoega, 
who shewed Bashmur to have been a country to the 
East in the Delta, to which the Bashmurian dialect 
and the Bashmurian version therefore might belong®. 
Still more definitely has a French scholar shewn from 
many passages, that Bashmur lay to the East in 
the Delta, between the two arms of the Nile at 
Damiat and Ashmune’rroman. Yet, from the strik- 
ing analogy of these fragments to the dialect of 
Upper Aigypt, he is inclined to transpose the seat 
of this dialect, in the direction of Upper Aigypt ; 
and for the sake of parrying off the passage in Atha- 
nasius of Kus, who reckons no more than three 
AXigyptian dialects, he pronounces the two Upper, 
viz. the small and the great Oasis not to have been 
situated in AXgypt, but beyond and neat to it*. 

Different was the decision of the Danish scholar, 
who nearly at the same time competed with Georgi 
in editing and publishing the ‘first fragments. He 
denied, that its difference of language was suffi- 
ciently important, to require the admission, that it 
was a peculiar dialect, that it was a variety of that 
of Upper AXgypt’. Engelbreth, on the other hand, 
attempted to assert the rank of a dialect to this 


* Georgi, lib. cit. pref. § 14-17. 
® Zoega, Catal. p. 140—44. Quatremére, Recherches sur la langue 
et la literature de l’ Egypte. § 5. p. 147. sq. 
Ὁ" Quatremére, Recherches. P. 216-217. 
* Miinter, Comment, de Vers. N. Τὶ Sahid. § 12. p. 77. 
Ee 2 
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version, which he declared: to be the Bashmuric, of 
course, placing it inthe Delta‘. Nevertheless, Cham- 
pollion the younger, who criticized him, perceived no 
necessity of pronouncing it a distinct dialect : for the 
language of the third version may be a middle dia- 
lect between those of Upper and Lower Aigypt, and 
probably acknowledges Faiom as its native country’. 

In the determination of this question, into all the 
minutiz of which we cannot enter, it seems, that they 
have not properly distinguished between dialect and 
idiom. The softness of pronunciation, which charac- 
terizes this version of the Bible, since it almost 
always avoids the aspirates 90, ®, X, as well as Phez 
and Chei, aud cannot enunciate the P, but, like Alei- 
biades, uses the A instead of it, as well as the 
exchange of A for O and of E for A, entirely lie 
within the compass of idiom. This is also the case 
with some of its words, which were indigenous 
and current in certain districts". Unless peculiar 


k Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmur. Copt. § 2. p. 7. sq. 

1 Observations, dans les Annales Encyclopediques. Fevrier, 1818. 

m Among the words enumerated as peculiar to the Bashmuric dia- 
lect (Engelbreth Frag. Bas. Cop. p. ix.). are Isaiah v. 30. KH2RE TC 
and Is. v. 25. Cues: :—yet both exist in the Memphitic XiHeec* 


᾿Ξ Hug has erred in these observations: for QCHR&C does 
not occur in the Memphitic version: KHRRETC is KAKE The- 
baicé and ΣΙΚΙ Memphiticé. Nor does GWNT occur in the 
Memphitic, it is probably peculiar to the Thebaic dialect : the Mem- 
phitic word is ΧΟ ΠΤ. Nor is he even ad rem, when he mentions 
the recurrence of ovara in the form of O€OT, which indeed is 
found in the common Coptic, but in a totally different sense; yet the 
Basmuric dialect makes use of &°T& and ΟἽ ΣΤ Σ. for a multitude, 
where the Greek word is metonymically applied. @&%2RIO also 
does not occur in the Memphitic version of this verse.—TRANSL. 
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forms are added in the formation of verbs and nouns, 
so that the variation does not merely consist in the 
pronunciation or particular expressions, but in- 
fluences the structure of the language itself, it cannot 
be considered as a dialect. 

It is not however so with these Bashmuric frag- 
ments: they adhere, as to formation, to the Thebaic 
dialect, yet not so exclusively as not to partake also of 
the forms of the Memphitic, just as if they were a 
variety of both; on which account, I have before in- 
dulged myself in the hypothesis, that possibly they 
might exhibit the idiom of Middle Atgypt. Had 
Champollion confined his hypothesis to the province 
of Puatom, I do not see how it could be confuted : 
yet, I am desirous of perceiving the promised 
proofs in substantiation of his decision in favour of 
PHAIOM. 

But this is not the only A.gyptian idiom of which 
we have fragments. Zoega makes us acquainted 
with a monastic legend, which varies between the 
Thebaic, Memphitic, and Bashmuric, in which he 
has the gratification of discerning a fourth dialect”. 

Far more important to us is the question, what par- 
ticular text did the third version follow ? Engelbreth 
has drawn the comparison for us, of which the follow- 
ing is the result. The fragment in John iy. 28-53. for 
the most part adheres to MSS. B.C.L.; but Paul's 
Epistles follow the MSS. A.B.C., yet not so as to 


and GONT. The word ovara re-appears in O€O'T : but J Usit 
stands in the Thebaic dialect for συνηθεια (Miinter, Comment. de 
indole vers. N. T. Sahidice. p. 81.) For fifa, 2. 6. ἀνθρωπων, the 
expression is @EXRIO—Is. v. 24, in the Memphitic OSLKIO 
ahaopa—merely a bold poetic phrase, which could not occur in every 


language. _ 
” Zoega. Codd. Sahid. N. clxxil. 
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confine themselves to this regulated text, for they 
frequently harmonize with D.E.F.G., or with parti- 
cular books of them, on which account they express 
the more ancient text of the uncorrected or common 
editions. This state of the text must be referred to 
the other half of the third century in Aigypt and 
Asia, whence we see what particular age this version 
might claim. With it the state of the language 
agrees: it is as impure, as mixed with ἃ multitude of 
Greek words, as we have perceived the Thebaic ver- 
sion to be, which we have cited as a proof of its age. 

But here I cannot prevent myself from a doubt: is 
the third indeed a real version, that is, one made from 
the original text? It so follows the Thebaic version 
step by step, word for word, that it appears, as if 
this had been thankfully received as it was, and 
only transferred into the third idiom. Wherever the 
Thebaic retains Greek expressions, this retains them ; 
wherever the Thebaic adopts a peculiar turn of 
language, this adopts it. Thus, 1 Cor. ix. 15. xevwoy, 
NAGTpeqaqwne Eeqajovery o Phil. 1. 10. ἀπροσκοποι 
ελλεῖ mo&i x1 e9,oen Eepaten”’. Where, in how- 
ever trifling a degree, it secedes from the Thebaic 
dialect, it is an error of the writer, 1 Cor.ix. 14. 
or a gloss. Heb. vii. 20. πδ επερ, » 


° The Bashmuric reading is TPEGMwHl E(COCEIT, but 
the Memphitic adopts a totally different reading.—TRANSLATOR. 

» esa NoRe x1 EpwTh is the reading of the Thebaic 
version: Hug seems to have carelessly transcribed these passages, 
and to have inattentively examined these versions.—TransxaTor. 

4 The instance to which he alludes in 1 Cor. ix. 14. is doubtless 
@CCIACTEPION, which, on account of the ὁμοιοτελευτον, the 
Bashmuric Translator substituted for ESSTTEAION, which was 
in the preceding part of verse : the Thebaic and Memphitic Transla- 
tors have, notwithstanding, repeated it. In the other instance, Heb. 
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It would have been for the greatest part imprac- 
ticable to have collated these fragments with the 
Thebaic text, had not Engelbreth afforded to us the 
means. For he has collected as many of the corre- 
sponding Thebaic passages, as he then found in 
the Borgian Museum, and placed them by the side 
of the third version, whence we are in possession of 
the following passages, which are wanting in Woide. 
1 Cor. xv. 5-33., Phil. i. 7-23., 1 Thess. 1. 4.—1iil. 6., 
Heb. ix. 2.-11., ix. 24-30. x. 5-10. 


THE EHTHIOPIC VERSION. 


SECTION XCVITf. 


A MERCHANT, or a man of research, from Tyre, 
made, in the time of Constantine the Great, a voyage 
through the Red Sea to Aithiopia: he and all the 
ship’s company were murdered by the Blacks, except 
two youths, Frumentius and Aidesius, who were 
brought as slaves to the King, with whom, on ac- 
count of their ability, they had an agreeable life at 
Court. After the death of the King, during the 
minority of his son, and the guardianship of his 
mother, Frumentius attempted to establish Christi- 
anity, to which he was devoted, in these regions, and 
to be more certain of success, undertook a jour- 
ney to Athanasius at Alexandria, by whom he was 


vii. 20. Nyrenes, (for ever ) is decidedly a gloss, and wanting 
to the Thebaic and Memphitic.—TRanstator. 
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consecrated Bishop, and furnished with full power 
and authority’. 

Athanasius makes mention of this Frumentius in 
his apology to the Empercr Constantius, in which 
he complains, that he had been persecuted by letters 
addressed even to the rulers of A*thiopia, and that 
Frumentius, Bishop of Axum, had been summoned 
to be initiated into Arianism*: he also quotes a 
summons of this description, in which Frumentius is 
suspected as a partizan of Athanasius, and pointed 
out to George of Acgypt, that he might cite him and 
submit his creed to an examination‘. 

Now, since Cedrenus and Nicephorus Callistus 
have referred the establishment of Christianity in 
Ethiopia to the times of Justinian “, they are mani- 
festly wrong, and seem to have mistaken a mission 
of Nonnosus to Axum, which happened under this 
King, for an attempt at conversion, although no re- 
ligious commission any where appears in it *. 

Yet, whilst Frumentius so vigorously followed his 
designs for the conversion of the Abyssinians, and 
even attained his object, he must have thought: of 
a version of the SS. in the language of the country, if 
not for the use of the nation, yet for the use of those 
who attended his ministry. One, indeed, would not 
have been sufficient in so extended a country, in 
which there was such a variety of dialects. An Arabic 


* Ruffinus in the first book of his continuation of Eusebius’s Ecc, 
Hist. which is called in some editions the 10th 1. 9. c. of Eusebius. 
Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 1. 1. c. 19. Theodoret. His. E.1. i. 6. 23. 
Sozomen. |. ii. 6. 24. Ab’ulpharag. Hist. Dyn. p. 135. text. Arab. 

* Athanas. Apol. ad Constant. c. 29. 

‘Tbmic. 51. j 

» Cedren. Ann. 1. xvii. c, 32. Niceph. H. E. 1. viii. ς. 35. 

x Photii Bib. Cod. 3. 
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writer, who had seen part of Abyssinia, reckons in 
the land of Zaila alone more than fifty dialects 5. 

The Abyssinians mention, with particular distinc- 
tion, among their first preachers of the faith, a certain 
Aba Salama’, and a native poet and an Aithiopic 
Martyrology ascribes to him the translation of the 
books of the Law and the Gospel from the Arabic 
into their tongue*. Yet, with respect to the original 
Arabic text, from whence this version is said to have 
proceeded, much uncertainty must prevail; or that 
which we now have, could not have been the work 
of a man so much reverenced among his compa- 
triots. 

It is composed in the old dialect of Axum, which, 
when another Dynasty from Sewa mounted the 
throne, must have yielded the pre-eminence of being 
the royal tongue to the Amharic dialect. It was 
first published at Rome, and then re-edited in the 
English Polyglott*. 


¥ Macrizi regum Islam. in Abyssinia, edit. Theod. Rinck, Lugd. 
Bat. p. 14. text. Arab. 

* Jobi Ludolphi Historia Athiopica, 1. iii. 6. 2. edit. Origen. 

* Idem, Commentar. in Hist. Athiop. 1. iii. 6. 4. p. 295. 

> Idem. Hist. Ath. 1. 1. 6. 15. 

© The first part of it appeared there in 4. in the year 1548, contain- 
ing the four Gospels, the Apocalypse, then the Catholic Epistles, the 
Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, and last of all the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. In the following year, 1549, the remaining thirteen Epistles of 
Paul appeared asa second part. It has been objected to this edition, 
that it is any thing but correct. Afterwards were singly edited, 
S. Johannis Apostoli et Evangelistae Epistole Catholice tres, Arabicé 
et Athiopicé, cura ac industria Jo. Georg. Nisselii et Theodori 
Petrei, Lugd. Bat. 1654. 4. and S. Jude Apostoli Epistole Cathol. 
versio Arab. et Athiop. ἃ Jo. Georg. Nisselio et Theod. Petrzo. 
Lued. Bat. 1654, 4., in which some improvements are said to have 
been made in the /thiopic text. ‘The whole of the New Testament 
again appeared in 1657 in the London Polyglott (for which a MS., 
faulty and often illegible was used), on the whole by no means better 
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SECTION XCVIII. 


Tue text of the four Gospels remains true to no 
family of MSS.; sometimes it appears to draw near 
to the Aigyptian emendation, at other times to the 
Constantinopolitan, and frequently to the third, 
which we have called the edition of Origen. But we 
also discover readings of the more ancient times in it, 
which are to be found in the Codex D., on the mar- 
gin of the Philoxenian version, or in the versions of 
the Latins before Jerome. It therefore exhibits the 
appearance either of several versions being united 
in one copy, which is very possible, since the Abyssi- 
nian, with whom Job Ludolf was acquainted, re- 
marked a great difference between our printed books 
and the MSS. of his native country, or several MSS. 
of different recensions were quoted in the composi- 
tion of this version. 

It cannot be denied, that frequently various read- 
ings of two different descriptions have been com- 
bined into cne: as in Luke vi. 48., where some 
Documents after σαλευσαι αὐτην instead of τεϑεμελίωτο 
yao ἐπι τὴν πετραν read δια TO καλως οἰκοδομεῖσθαι 
αὐτην, but others τεϑεμελίωτο yap καλως : the two are 
thus united, τεϑεμελιωτο yao καλως, δια To KaAwe οἰκο- 
δομεισϑαι αὐτην. In Luke ix. 5. some read for καὶ 
exeWev ἐξερχεσῶε the contrary, καὶ ἐκειϑὲν pn ἐξερχεσϑε, 
others, ἑως ἐξερχεσϑε, the Aithiopic translator reads καὶ 
ἔκειϑεν μη ἐξερχεσϑε, ewe ἐξερχεσϑε. In Luke ix. 35., the 


than the preceding edition, or as Ludolf says, retentis mendis veteri- 
bus et novis superadditis. The fidelity also of the Latin version is 
not much commended. 
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Constantinopolitan MSS. are in favour of ὁ viog pov ὁ 
ἀγαπητος, the Egyptian of 0 viog μου ὁ ἐκλελεγμενος : but 
both are in this version. In Luke xi. 13. some read 
ἄγαϑον δομα for Πνευμα ἁγιον : this version has ἀγαϑον 
Soua ITvevparoe ἁγιου. In John vi. 69. the figyptian 
recension has ov εἰ 0 aywe του Θεου, the Constantino- 
politan συ εἰ ὃ Χριστος ὃ υἱος του Θεου ζωντος, the 
fthiopic συ εἰ ὁ Χριστος, 0 ἅγιος υἷος του Θεου ζωντος. 
In John xii. 28. δοξασον σου ro ὄνομα, Others read δοξα- 
σον σου τον viov——this version δοἕασον σου ro ὄνομα, και 
τον υἱον cov, &c. I believe that we have no occasion 
to accumulate proofs to convince us, that the text of 
the Gospels is compounded of different materials. 

The Acts of the Apostles have been the most un- 
lucky to the editors. They had only a very defective 
copy of them, and were frequently obliged for the 
sake of filling up the gaps, to translate some parts 
into Aithiopic : this they commonly did from the 
Vulgate, of which they made no secret. Thus in the 
Epilogus of the Acts of the Apostles, they have ad- 
mitted: ““ ἰδία Acta Apostolorum maximam partem 
Rome translata sunt ἃ lingua Latina et Greeca in 
/Ethiopicam propter defectum Protographi “ἢ 

That a Greek copy of the Gospels was in the 
possession of the translator, we have proofs in the 
permutations and errors, which occur in them. In 
Matt. iv. 13. he takes ἐν ὁριοις for ἐν ὀρεσι ΟΥ̓ ἐν ope On 
the mountain of Zabulon. In Mark 1]. 23. he ex- 
plains the phrase ὁδὸν ποιεῖν to prepare the way, in- 
stead of to wander, to go: in Mark viii. 3. he 
accounts ἀποδοκιμαζειν synonymous with δοκιμαζειν ; 
not comprehending the expression ἐφημερια (Luke 
i. 5.) he translates it ἐξ ἐφημεριας ‘ABia, as if it were 


ἡ Walton, Prolegom, xv. Ludolph. Comm. in Hist, £thiop. L. iii. 
c. 4. p. 297. 
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ἐν ἡμεραις ᾿᾽Αβια, but in the 8th verse, he has entirely 
omitted it. 

The Epistles of Paul recognize a Greek original, 
as I argue from a very ridiculous mistake in the 
translation. In 1 Cor. xii. 28. the passage και οὗς μεν 
évero is thus rendered, “God placed az ear in the 
Church,” &c. which could only have arisen from 
misinterpeting ove for ove. 

But, their text, as well as that of the Catholic 
Epistles, remains tolerably true to the Egyptian re- 
cension, as we might expect from the situation of 
the country and the Ecclesiastical connexion. 

The Apocalypse also follows the same recension. 
This version, venerable for its age, valuable on ac- 
count of the text, which it follows, assuredly merited 
a greater attention, and a new edition founded on 
good MSS., to furnish which the English Bible So- 
ciety is peculiarly qualified. 


ARABIC VERSION. 
SECTION XCIX. 


Up to the 96th year of the Hejra, the 715th of 
the Christian era, at the death of Alwalid, the son 
of Abd’elmelek, the Arabs had already conquered the 
East, brought Egypt and the whole northern coast 
of Africa under their dominion, and founded a king- 
dom in Spain. With their victories they also ex- 
tended their language in all three quarters of the 
world. 

The Christians in Asia and Africa, who had ad- 
dicted themselves to the doctrines of the Nestorians 
and Monophysites, had under the dominion of the 
Khalifs a less hard fate than the rest of their bre- 
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thren Both retained their Patriarchs, one of whom 
had his seat at Antioch, the other at Alexandria, as 
the Head of the Churches in Egypt and Africa. In 
Spain, they indeed caused some disturbances, without 
however injuring Christianity on the whole. 

In proportion, as the language of the conquerors 
gained the upper hand, so much the more necessary to 
the Christians were Arabic versions of their sacred 
books. Alwalid Ibn Abd’elmelek gave the strongest 
impulse to it, since in all public transactions of the 
Christian Delegates, he permitted the use of no 
tongue but the Arabic “. 


THE ARABIC VERSION FROM THE LATIN. 
SECTION C. 


Tue result was soon experienced. Alwalid had not 
been very long dead, ere towards the middle of the 
eighth century, the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testament were in Spain obliged to be translated into 
Arabic. The age and author of this version alone are 
known of all the Arabic versions. For, it was John, 
Bishop of Seville, who, as the Latin tongue gradually 
became more and more forgotten, undertook this 
task for the use of the Christians, and as he also 
hoped, for that of the Moors ΄. 

As we may easily conceive, it sprang from the 


* Gregor. Ab’ulpharagii Histor. Dynast. Dyn. vii. p. 201.—Arabie 
text. 

Mariana de Reb. Hisp. L. vii. c. 3. Joannes Hispalensis 
Presul Divinos libros lingua Arabica donabat utriusque nationis 
saluti consulens; quoniam Arabic linguz multus usus erat Chris- 
tianis τα πὸ atque Mauris; Latina passim ignorabatur. Ejus inter- 
pretationis exempla ad nostram etatem conservata sunt, extantque 
non uno in loco in Hispania. 
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Latin text, and indeed from that of Jerome, which 
was generally received in Spain in the 7th century. 
Its critical use, therefore, chiefly would consist in 
the capability of quoting it to restore the edition of 
Jerome. The Jesuit Mariana saw in his days several 
copies of it still in MS. 


THE ARABIC VERSION FROM THE SYRIAC. 
SECTION CI. 


Tue Syrians under the Patriarchate of Antioch 
experienced no less the want of an Arabic version. 
It was prepared from the Peschito. Thomas Von 
Erpe has published in his Arabic edition of the New 
Testament the Acts of the Apostles, Paul’s and the 
Catholic Epistles according to this version®. As to 
the Gospels, he found in his MS. another text. 


® He published it from a MS. in the Library at Leyden, ex 
elegantissimo Bibliothecze nostree Codice, mant exarato in monas- 
terio S. Joannis, in Thebaidos deserto, anno aerz Diocletiani.... 
1059. 2. e. Christi 1342. In the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
he received from Franz Rapheleng collations from another MS. It 
first appeared in the form of a specimen, Pauli Apostoli ad Romanos 
Epistola, Arabicé. Ex Bibliothecd Leidensi. Leide in Typographia 
Erpeniana ling. Or. 1615-4. Though not mentioned in the title-page, 
the Epistle to the Galatians was edited with it. In the following 
year, the whole New Testament appeared. Novum D. N. J. Christi 
Testamentum Arabicé ex Bibliotheca Leidensi, edente Thoma 
Erpenio. Leide in Typ. ling. Or. A. 1616. 4. The MS., from which 
Rapheleng communicated collations to Erpenius, was probably the 
same, as that from whence the Epistle to Titus was printed in Ra- 
pheleng’s press some years before. D. Pauli Apost. Epistola ad 
Titum, Arabicé, cum Joann. Antonidze Alcmariani interlineari Ver- 
sione Lat. ad verbum, ex officina Plantiniana Raphelengii. 1612. 4. 
Like that of Erpenius, its text is from the Syriac. ‘The editor had a 
transcript of it from an Oxford Codex, as he says in the preface, 
which Joseph Abudacni made. 
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The Acts of the Apostles carry the most evi- 
dent traces of their origin: τὸν μὲν πρωτὸν λογον 
ἐποιήσαμεν the Peschito renders Δολο οι todo 


Ar. Erp. 4,1 he ei Ae -καὶ νεφελη veAa[sev 
αὐτὸν azo των ὀφθαλμων αὐτων, Acts i. 9. λο 
OOLtas <0 RevelaVA le odsaa— 45 ε" blew ails, 
peigse oe Kat ἰδου avegec δυο. Acts 1. 10. al anole} 
HAY — a, day ὁ ἐστιν ἐγγύς, i. 12, Sty Vs aoroAals 
--ἰ αἷς. ol > 3 ὄχλος ὀνοματων. 1. 16. 4}» leara— 
call ast} καὶ πρηνὴς yevouevoc, 1.18. Ys 0102] \\a10 
ts31— 6). de age baw y—ry tora διαλεκτῳ αὐτων, 
O57! de Γ ι t 

i. 19. 1521» oneX\o—AW) Jo! dely—rour’ ἐστι---σιοΔα» 
Ika, 302— dinm > «6. We may be satisfied with 
these examples, which are taken from the first 
chapter, since there is no need of a careful reading 
or collation of passages scattered here and there, to 
prove how closely the Arabic text repeats each turn 
and expression of the Peschito. 

The case is the same with Paul’s epistles likewise. 


We will merely adduce a few passages from the 
beginning of that to the Hebrews: rw ῥηματι της dv- 


vapews αὐτου. i. 8. o1bS07 Pas 2—cial 5,380 ἑαυτου 
Kadap > - Lona —xeyiily—li. 2. δι ἀγγελων, ἸοΊΝ ΣΟ pao 
— Kall purl be—kar masa παραξασις καὶ παρακοη 
ἐλαξεν ἔνδικον μισϑαποδοσιαν, USS ,AS0 Cras? Wao 
VasJas fasiam Nn0— Jaslly aise Lalas lgemw po OS, 
rmducavrng ἀμελησαντες σωτηριας. 11. 3. Δα] Ws }onos (I 


he <a! (22017 — Li us” stl pyelly υἱῷ w!—Kara τὴν 
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αὐτου ϑελησιν. 1]. 4. σιλ..5... ya «α:σμΣ];»---ἰσιῦ «οἷ: 


ἀλωλο διεμαρτυρατο που τις. li. 6. toha so1mso2 «οἱ bir 
wi weet LS, Occ. Oc. 

There are also, as we may expect, evidences, that 
the translator executed his labours from MSS. of the 
Nestorians ἢ. 

The Epistle of James, the first of Peter and John 
are in like manner rendered according to the Pes- 
chito. But the remaining Catholic Epistles, the 
second of Peter, the second and third of John, and 
that of Jude, which were from other sources added 
to the Peschito, have no relation or a very indirect 
one, to the Arabic of Erpenius. Among other 
characteristics, for example, the Syrian translator in 
Jude 6th ver. rendered Scopore ἀϊδιοις by unknown 
chains—at ver. 12. instead of ἀγαπαις he read the 
word apyae (ATAITAIZ-APIIAIS) and conceived 
ἐκοιζωϑεντα to have been a tree twice plucked up by 
the roots, of all which, and of other peculiarities, 
we have no trace in our Arabic version. 

I only find one instance in this Epistle, where they 
agree in a remarkable reading : for both have trans- 
formed at ver. 11. ἐξεχυϑησαν into ἐξεκαυϑησαν. In like 
manner I have observed throughout in the second of 
Peter, the second and third of John, a striking in- 
dependence between the two versions, and very 
seldom have found any thing, which approximates 
them to each other; of which a third Syriac text 
known to both, or a Gloss, of which several have 
crept into Erpenius’s MSS., may have been the 
cause. 

Nevertheless, Erpenius’s Arabic text in these pas- 


" Adler, Novi Testamenti versiones Syriacz, simplex, &c. denuo 
examinate, L. i. p. 36, 37. 
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sages departs so far from the stronger sense of the 
Greek expression, that it will be readily admitted, 
that the Translator did not immediately see the Greek, 
but that he made use of some medium, consequently, 
that his translation is less forcible and less de- 
finite. Hence is it probable, that these Epistles 
were translated into Arabic from some hitherto un- 
discovered Syriac version ‘. 

_The Apocalypse in Erpenius’s edition is a version 
essentially different from that in the Polyglott. Yet, 
occasionally, we find such similarities between both, 
that we cannot controvert the hypothesis, that one 
of the two translators was acquainted with the work 
of the other. The Syriac Apocalypse, which is found 
at the end of the Peschito, was not the source, from 
whence this Arabic version flowed ; thus much may 
we easily observe from a collation; but to name the 
identical source, were now no easy task. 


SECTION CII. 


We have before agitated the question respecting 
the four Gospels, not entirely for the purpose of re- 
jecting them, but for the sake of devoting our atten- 
tion to them in a more appropriate place. Erpenius 
had, as we have observed, other Gospels in his MS., 
which in no way recognize the old Syriac version 
as their source. As the subscription found at the 
end assures us, they are translations from the Coptic, 
or rather were revised by Nesiulaman a Copt, the 
son of Azalkefat. 


ὁ This text of the Catholic Epistles was reprinted in Johannis 
Epistole Catholicee Arab. et Zthiop. Lugd. Bat. 1654. 4. Jacobi 
Epistola Arab. et Aithiop. et Jude Ep. Arab. Hthiop. in the same 
year and place. Cf. Schnurrer, Biblioth. Arab. P. vi. p. 26. 

VOL. I. Ff 
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The addition of Gospels, belonging to another ver- 
sion, to this Syro-Arabic New Testament, may be 
deemed an accidental circumstance; yet, is it worthy 
of remark, that an Arabic MS. of the New Testament, 
Codd. Or. N. 43. in the Royal Library at Vienna, in 
which the Epistles are translated from the Peschito, 
as the surviving fragments shew, contains the Gospels 
not according to the Syriac, but exactly like those, 
which Erpenius found in the Codex at Leyden. 

A Parisian MS. exhibits to us the ancient Syriac 
text of the Gospels, with an Arabic version by the 
side; here, then, we might expect an Arabic trans- 
lation, according to the Peschito. The scholar * who 
has discussed and accurately described this docu- 
ment, thought, indeed, at first, that he had disco- 
vered an Arabic version, which essentially differed 
from the preceding, but after a closer investigation 
he rejected his assertion, and afterwards declared, 
that these Gospels only varied from the printed text 
in various readings and accidental differences '. 

These appearances are at least no agreeable omens 
in favour of the conjectural existence of an Arabic 
version of the Gospels from the Syriac text : I believe 
in fact, that no such has ever existed ™. 


* Gottl. Christian Storr Obss. super N. T. versionibus Syriacis. 
Stuttgard, 1772. 8. P. i. § 12. p. 21. 

1 Idem, Dissert. inaugural. critica de Evangeliis Arabicis, Tubingze, 
1775. 4. § 26. p. 37. 

™ Richard Simon gives us in his histoire critique des versions du 
N. T. ch. 18. an account of a Syriac and Arabic MS. of the four 
Gospels, which (Numb. 285. Cod. Syr.) is in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi at Paris. Yet he says, that the copyist has transcribed the 
Arabic no farther than a few sections at the beginning. The Syriac 
Gospels with the preceding number are also found in the National 
Library, and are marked according to the more recent arrangement 
Codd. Syr. N. 16. But we cannot there see any trace of an Arabic 
version ; but we find a prefatory history in Arabic of one Peter of 
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In this I am considerably confirmed by the Kar- 
shunt New Testament. It is well known, that the 
Syrians very long preserved their national characters, 
or rather that they did not receive those transforma- 
tions, which their characters suffered under the hands 
of the Arabs. Netwithstanding, they had read for a 
long time the Bible in the Arabic version, they wrote 
it, like other Church-documents, in Syriac charac- 
ters, and even now many adhere to this custom. 
Such MSS., from whatever the name may be derived, 
are called Karshuni. 

Now, if the Syrian Church ever possessed a pecu- 
liar Arabic version of the Gospels, we must seek it in 
those books, which are written in their Ecclesiastical 
character, and appear in the rank of their Church- 
documents. Whoever under this idea opens the Kar- 
shuni New Testament, which was printed at Rome for 
the use of the Maronites *, at the Propaganda-press, 
must be very much perplexed in again meeting here 
Erpenius’s text. And it is really the case, as I hare 
eonvinced myself by a collation of several chapters 
in Mark. 

The MS., which the editors followed, was brought 
from Cyprus to Rome by Michael Metoscita. They 
had several in their possession, as they acknowledge 


Aleppo having revised the MS. in the year 1671. Simon seems in 
his precipitation in favour of the Arabic, vis ἃ vis des premiéres sec- 
tions, to have considered this as belonging to the Syriac text. 

" This book has been above described (N. 15.) among the editions 
of the Peschito. I saw it first in the Royal Library at Vienna, and 
afterwards obtained it at Rome. One column of the page contains 
the text of the Peschito, the other the Karshuni. It is understood 
to express in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles the Arabic 
version, which proceeded from the Syriac. Also, in the 2nd of 
Peter, the 2nd and 3rd of John, and the Epistle of Jude, the text 
agrees with that of Erpenius, also in the Apocalypse, although it 
abounds in more frequent variations. 

Ff2 
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in the preface, but they gave the preference to this, 
on account of its correctness®. Nearly a hundred 
years before, the excellent John Baptist Raimundi 
had, as it seems, resolved to edite a Karshuni New 
Testament. At least he caused three MSS., which 
were in the college of the Maronites, to be fairly 
transcribed : these preparatory labours and the MSS. 
themselves, on which they were founded, doubtless 
were in the possession of those, to whom the Pro- 
paganda entrusted this employment ”. 

I conceive this induction sufficiently important to 
justify me, in plainly contradicting the existence of 
an Arabic version of the Gospels from the Peschito. 
Even the very fact, which may be opposed to me, is 
favourable to my opinion. The Library at Leyden 
preserves a Codex, which contains the commentaries 
of Ab’ulfaraj Abdallaz Ben Al Thib on Matthew. 
The text of Matthew, on which the commentary is 
made; is really translated from the Syriac: here there- 
fere is an Arabic Gospel from the Peschito. Be it 
so:—yet the scholar, who has informed us of this 
phenomenon, at the same time states, that this 
version, as well from the manner of its execution, 
as from. the commentary which accompanies it, was 
evidently composed by the commentator himself, 
who lived in the 11th century. Up to this period, 
therefore, no Arabic Gospels existed from the Syriac: 
—otherwise indeed, the Commentator would not 
have been under the necessity of composing a trans- 
lation of them *. 


° Preef. ad N. T. Carsh. et hance (versionem) que in presenti 
Syriacis characteribus in lucem prodit, Romam detulit ex Cypri in- 
sula Michael Metoscita, quee ceteris, quas pre manibus habuimus, 
correctior est et emendatior. 

ν᾿ Lami de Erudit. Apostol. P. ii. Sect. iii. § 1. p. 883—885. _ 

2 Gottl. Christian Storr. Diss. inaug. Crit. de Evang. Arab. § 34. 
p. 43, 44, 
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THE ARABIC VERSION FROM THE COPTIC. 
SECTION CIII. 


Tue Christians under the Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria, when they experienced the want of an Arabic 
translation of the Bible, executed, like the rest, one 
from their ancient Church-version. We find in seve- 
ral Libraries Coptic MSS. with an Arabic interpreta- 
tion by the side. 

I once had an opportunity of examining a most 
beautiful one containing the four Gospels. Among 
other literary treasures, it has wandered from Rome 
to Paris, where now it has taken up its seat. It was 
formerly Vaticanus Codex, Copt. Arab. No. 9. on 
cotton-paper in folio. The Coptic text properly occu- 
pies the page; for the Arabic is only by the side of it 
in a narrow column. The title page is splendid, 
adorned with golden characters and decorations : the 
other initial letters also are of gold, composed of 
elegantly executed strokes. A subscribed note grate- 
fully mentions the possessor, who presented it to the 
Vatican: Jo. Bapt. Raymundus Bibliothecz Vatican 
dono dedit ex Testamento. A. 1614. 

This Arabic version of the Gospels also is not 
essentially different from Erpenius’s text. I have 
made the collation with some chapters of Luke, and 
perceived, that all the differences in which they are 
distinguished from each other, are merely various 
readings of one and the same version. 

But the Epistles of Paul are of a peculiar version, 
differing from all hitherto known. The beautiful 
Coptico-Arabic MS. of the Bibliotheque du Roi 
N. 17., formerly Cod. 332. Epist. Paul. Copt. Arab. 
on cotton paper, in folio, has suggested to me this 
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idea: I here present the Epistle to Philemon as a 
specimen and an acceptable present (as I hope) to the 
friends of Biblical literature, from which they may 
convince themselves of my assertion. 


a Sees eee ee eee 
Aydase SLY pb midi est! ὧν 2. Seal ὁ LO, 
ἐμ Ὁ σῦν οἱ alll po dela, Si ἄμα 83. μερὶ dolany 
ΟἹ δ. lye SESS, em ISS cdl GNU 4. ell 
el epee 3 “9 al tha ESky Scns Jal ue eel 
dbpno (ὃ No να Sb oy 6. Nell eet ὁ) 
εἶ» ple οὐ τῷ ὦ το τ WS Ul ado πὸ US 
we 8. ἡ τ θῶ ye ἐπ ΦῊ ne? οὐ See 
ω 9. τας ἢ ἐπὶ οἱ ον pate Sol J Nm Jot 
πὸ el Udy ϑζ σε bly OS ttl Rels ἀπ Jot 
i Waly osill Nam Jel oye CSS) Cb) GM 10. el ees 
ge Ny ὁ ον ne WS cod am τιν Copel cilicol 
> sd eal ASG ESN cols! call Ww τώ, 8, Stub 
ἐς ΤΙΣ ee poe Red yf ay) 13. b) aS of, 
oe So dal ay! JES) κὸν a Hed Ql 
al lao: aa, we Maly 15. Ch dep Oy pall (ὦ dynes 


Vers. 2. Others read ὠγᾳπητη ; but apere, and the Coptic ἀδελφη. 
Verse 6. Others read ἐν tuuv; but ac. Vat. 1210. ἐν ἡμιν. The word 
Ἴησουν is omitted, as in ac. and the Coptic. Verse 7. xapay, Ac. 
and Copt.: others read yap. Verse 14. ὁ Ase. This rare ex- 
pression occurs in Apoc. xii. 14., in the Arabic version of the Poly- 
glott, and likewise in John vi. 44., where the root signifies to draw— 
to drag. 


4 te ve πὸ γ΄ 


Aves is more frequently written dk per metathesin, as in this 
passage of John; but it is by no means a root of rare occurrence.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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εἰ pace ω ac hie uly 16. “Uslo sls os gies Pik iN 
del, 17. ES oct WS ud Mame Wy dee ye lb Cee 
οἷν 18... Nhe ait Cash ad Gtiele οδ LS ob Gilby 
oy bY 19. ὡς tea ἰδ aoc XS! τς ESN 35 δ 
Jos! male Mey  8ὴ rH ci Athena eke 
Nags ipo idle eee 
Y;: Ὁ agit usd JOB τὸ 22. “Jal Le iss we ESI es Ul, 
S> Cpl ill phe alee 28. esl dsl ο΄.) wl gy) ὦ 
«Ὁ Uy Ulery beh Cordes a7 cen rll 3 
esalyl e cme Soe ly, ἀλαὺ εμαὶ 8 

This version, which, like the Syro-Arabic, is not 
made according to the Greek text, cannot be ad- 
mitted in decision of the readings of the Greek 
text: but, though it may be superfluous information 
to the critic, the Coptico-Arabic version can only 
‘serve for this purpose, where doubts exist as to 
the readings of the Coptic text, in the same manner 
as the Syro-Arabic can only decide for those of 
the Peschito. Were we once critically to investigate 
and fresh edite the Peschito or the Coptic versions 
in a manner worthy of them, both the one and the 


other Arabic version would be found very valuable 
aids to such an undertaking. 


Verse 17. The Arab here appears to have read εἰ οὖν αὐτὸν ἐχειν 
kowwvov, or else not to have well understood his original.. The 
word (i> means the upper. border of the under-garment :— 
hence, a friendly disposed person, an intimate friend is allegorically 
called Less} eo in which sense the phrase nase] or? 


appears to occur here. 
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A FURTHER INQUIRY INTO THE GOSPELS IN 
PARTICULAR. 


SECTION CIV. 


Tne Syrians had no other Arabic Gospels than 
those which Erpenius has published, as we have be- 
fore proved with many arguments. But the Copts also 
had them, as the Vatican MS. assures us. The MS. 
which Erpenius followed, was also really corrected 
by a Copt, which the subscription thus attests at the 
end of the Gospels. Absoluta est hujus libri descriptio 
die 16 mensis Baunz, anni nongentissimi octoges- 
imi octavi Martyrum Justorum. Descriptus autem 
est Codex ex emendatissimo exemplari, cujus de- 
scriptor ait, se id descripsisse ex alio exemplari 
emendato, exarato mani Johannis Episcopi Coph- 
tite, qui Johannes dicit, se suum descripsisse ex 
exemplari emendatissimo, quod ediderat D. Nesiu- 
laman F. Azalkefati. 

Nevertheless, these Gospels are neither translated 
from the Coptic nor from the Syriac, but recognize 
the Greek text as their source. This we may partly 
notice from the position of the words, which, as far as 
possible, is preserved according to the Greek, even 
in those arrangements of construction or transposi- 
tions of words and parts of speech, where the Arabic 
Syntax adopts a totally different custom. Likewise, 
from the etymologies, which the author has often 
attempted too carefully to follow, as, 6. g. in the 
words τετράρχης, which, particularly in Luke 11]. 1., 
produces a bad effect, διχοτομησει, Matt. xxiv. 51. 

8 
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ὑπερηφανια, Mark vii. 22. EVTKNUWY, Mark xv. 43. oup- 
φωνια, Luke xv. 25., πολιτης, Luke xv. 15., which the 
Translator derived from ποόλυς, and rendered ,s2e. 
This is still further proved by the false separations of 
words, the erroneous division of passages, and the 
change of expressions, as Matt. xxii. 4. where he read 
KAIASITIZTA for KATASITISTOI in one word, 
Mark iv. 9. where he analyzed ΕἸΣΠΟΡΕΥΌΜΕΝΟΙ 
into OI> or AIS ΠΟΡΕΥΌΜΕΝΟΙ, or Matt. xxv. 21. 
where he thus managed the construction, δουλε aya%e, 
και πιστὸς ἐπι ὀλιγα ἧς, πιστον ἐπι πολλων σε καταστήσω, 
Matt. xxiii. 24. where he mistook AIAAITIONTES τον 
κωνωπα for AIYAIZONTES. 

This translation of the Gospels from the Greek 
was (as we have seen) received by the Syrians as the 
Church-version, and to this end was so far brought 
into agreement with their older Church-version, the 
Peschito, as to be capable of appearing by the side 
of it in MSS., and to be accounted a Syro-Arabic 
text. 

A like honour and a like fate happened to it 
among the Copts, for it was forcibly modified so to 
suit their authorized Church-version, that in read- 
ings and peculiarities it might not at least strikingly 
contradict it. 

We know not who executed or revised the Arabico- 
Coptic text: it might have been Nesiulaman, the 
son of Azalkefat, whose services to the text were in 
Egypt formerly better known than now, since we 
are only very inaccurately informed of them merely 
by the subscription of the Leyden Codex. With re- 
spect to the Arabico-Syriac Gospels an account was in 
circulation among the Syrians, which mentions to us 
at least the time, when they might be desired. John, 
Patriarch of the Jacobites, is said to have been called 
upon about the year 640 of our era, even by an 
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Arab magistrate of this province, to translate the 
four Gospels from the Syriac into Arabic’. There- 
fore the modification of these Gospels according to 
the Peschito might have been undertaken under this 
Patriarch. 

Since, then, no peculiar version of the Gospels was 
prepared for both Churches, but only one in exist- 
ence, which was made from the Greek, they so altered 
and accommodated it, that it resembled the Coptic 
and Syriac version, and might be placed by their 
side; whence, it is very probable, that these Arabic 
Gospels are of older origin, and were long before 
regarded and esteemed. We therefore have in them 
a far more venerable monument, than we ordinarily 
think. 

These more ancient Gospels, which were made 
from a Greek copy (difficult, as it is in their present 
state, accurately to determine which recension they 
follow), certainly did not proceed from a MS. of the 
Hesychian or “igyptian text. So far can we assert 
with safety from a view of the whole. Yet Arabia 
proper, Jexiratel Arab, may be said to have received 
its books and Christianity from Aigypt. 

Weare therefore induced to seek the origin of this 
version or its first situation, elsewhere than in the 
Arabian peninsula, viz. among those Arabs who lived 
under petty kings in the south and north-east of 
Palestine. These, whom the Greek writers call 
Saracens, were persuaded by negociations from Con- 
stantinople, in consequence of a war under Valens, 
in the second half of the fourth century, to adopt 
Christianity *. The Christian teachers now certainly 
deemed Arabic Gospels necessary, which were trans- 


* Asseman. Bibl. Orient. T. iii. p. ii. p. 599. 
* Socrat. Hist. Eccl. iv. 36. Theod. Hist. Eccl. iv..23. Sozomen 
vi. 39. 
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lated from Constantinopolitan or Palestinian MSS. 
like those which are the basis of our text. 

Notwithstanding, every one is at liberty to adopt 
or reject my hypotheses as to the time and place, 
when and where these Gospels originated, yet, must 
it be conceded, that they were in existence, when the 
Syrians and Copts experienced the want of an Arabic 
translation of the Bible. Should any one still further 
ask me, why these two Churches did not proceed in 
the same manner with regard to the remaining books 
of the New Testament, and adapt an older Arabic 
version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
to the Peschito or the Coptic text, among several 
replies I could give the shortest, that none but the 
Gospels were translated. To this it might yet be 
rejoined, that both phenomena are still there at the 
same time, and both are correct: thus no one can 
answer all the questions which might be made on the 
subject. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. 


SECTION CV. 


Hence originated three different books of the Gos- 
pels, which in fact contained only one version. This, 
however, was not beneficial to the text, for the tran- 
scribers, who were necessitated, more in the Arabie 
than in the rest, to collate several copies, by degrees 
threw all three together. Naturally, they had no idea 
of correcting the one from the other, or of receiving 
the variations from one copy into the other, because 
they perceived in the main only one translation in all. 
Hence, little by little, a mixed text arose. 
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This particularly happened in Matthew ; even at 
the beginning, where the ardour of the copyists was 
less cooled. The MS. which the Roman editions 
of the Arabic Gospels in 1591 followed, differed 
from the Leyden Codex and the others, which Er- 
penius used, as he has remarked in the preface to his 
New Testament, more especially in the thirteen first 
chapters of Matthew. I myself possess a very neat 
MS. of the Arabic Gospels in 16, which even pro- 
ceeds in some following chapters of this Evangelist, 
to make strong deviations in several passages. 

A MS. of the Gospels, which is marked No. xxvii. 
in the Bibliotheque du Roi, in great octavo, recedes 
more in some chapters of Matthew, which I have 
collated, from Erpenius’s text, than in Luke. It is 
still valuable in this point of view, since it certifies 
us of the conduct of the Arabic transcribers, and of 
the want of consideration, with which they have 
thrown all together. For the copyist says, in a post- 
script at the end, that he has delivered here a correct 
MS. which he had revised and emended by a collation 
of the best Syriac, Rumi, Copric,and ARABIC COPIES. 
These are his words: 


ialass, Kheyyy AS pu ἀρ)» δ "ΔΩ͂Σ us Sy ie 
wes (ie se ὃ i ell yy 7 US > Cordaicl, aye, 


Ke. ἀρ ew bo kic CS sy oe: 
He then further confirms his assertions by examples, 
which it is not necessary here to quote. 

A MS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, Codd. Or. 
N. 43., which formerly appears to have contained 
the whole New Testament, of which, however, except 
the Gospels, only some fragments of the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians remain, evidently shows to us this 
conduct. Lambeccius has criticized it in the first 
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book of his commentary, under N. 34. Peter Kirsten 
has compiled from it his Note in Evangelium Matthei 
(Bresle. 1611.) 

The Gospels of this MS. are surrounded above the 
lines and on the margin, with numerous various 
readings, the sources of which, (one MS.—another, 
or the Coptic, the Syrian, the Rumi, in red ink, al- 
though it is uncertain whether the Greeks or Latins 
are intended by this last term) are generally marked. 
Near them continually stands a diacritical sign, 
which refers these remarks to the word or passage, 
to which they have relation. But the value of this 
precious document does not only consist in repre- 
senting to us the undertaking of the transcribers, as 
they extracted the readings from all the copies, and 
of their fellow-labourers, who improvidently placed 
together very heterogeneous materials, which were , 
frequently melted down by them into one mass. 

Its peculiar merit consists in its tendency to preserve 
him hereafter from despair, who shall resolve to dis- 
entangle the older Arabic Gospels from the snarl in 
which they lie, to separate the foreign matter from 
them, and to restore them to their original state. 
For this laborious task this MS. will present to him 
heterogeneous materials, will name its sources, and 
guide the critical execution of the undertaking. 


EDITIONS OF THE GOSPELS. 


SECTION CVI. 


WE have already spoken only of Erpenius’s text of 
the Gospels ; but they were much earlier printed at 
Rome in the year 1590, we know not from what MS. 
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with the title: Evangelium Sanctum Domini nostri 
Jesu Christiconscriptum a quatuor Evangelistis Sanc- 
tis, id est, ἃ Matthzo, Marco, Luca, et Johanne. Rome 
in Typographid Medicead MDXC. fol. At the end, the 
date MDXCI. stands. In the same year, they again 
appeared with a Latin interlineary text from the 
same press: some copies having the title, Sanctum 
Dei Evangelium Arab. Lat., some having none. In 
the last page but one, the printer (Typographus 
Lectori) gives an account of the emendations, which 
he had made in this edition. Under this subscrip- 
tion stand the words, Rome in Typographia Medicea, 
MDXCI. This (the Arabico-Latin edition) was 
offered for sale as a new work‘ in the year 
MDCXIX. with a new title, and in the year 1774 ἃ 
second time, ornamented with a similar. 
_ According to the second Roman edition the Gos- 
pels were inserted in the Parisian Polyglott in the 
year 1645, with some alterations of Sionita”. 

Walton from his own confession took the text 
from the Parisian Polyglott, which is to be found in 
the 5th part of the London Polyglott *. 

In consequence of this derivation of the editions we 
have properly three principal impressions, which im- 
mediately proceeded from MSS.—the Roman, the 
Erpenian, and the Karshuni. Concerning the agree- 
ment of the Roman and Erpenian text a little work 


* The history and description of these editions have been carefully 
given in Christ. Fr. Schnurrer, Bibl. Ar. P. vi. Tubing. 1805-4., 
and afterwards, in his larger work, Bibliotheca Arabica Hale, 1811. 
8 class, v. ἢ. 318, 

" This we partly know from the printer of this Polyglott, ὃ scripto 
Antonii Vitré in Gabrielem Sionitam anno 1640 Parisiis excuso, 
which Le Long has quoted in his description of this Polyglott— 
partly we know it from Richard Simon, histoire critique des versions 
du N. T.c. 8. 

x Walton Proleg. v. § 4. ἡ. 9., xiv.§ 17. p. 35 and 96. 
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first informed us, which has contributed much to the 
better knowledge of the Arabic Gospels ’. 


THE ARABIC ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, THE EPISTLES, 
AND APOCALYPSE IN THE POLYGLOTTS. 


SECTION CVII. 


We do not know, whence the editors of the 
Parisian Polyglott have taken these parts, unless 
perchance they were published by the before-named 
printer, Antony Vitré. By him we are informed, 
that the MS., from which they are edited, came 
from Aleppo *. 

Nevertheless, they are immediately translated from 
the Greek, as several phenomena shew, which could 
only have hence arisen, e. g. Acts xix. 9. where a 
man named Tyrannus is mentioned, the Translator 
renders Tupavvov τινος las] de}: Acts li. 20. ἐπαυλις 


αὐτου he mistook for ἡ πολις αὐτου ον: Acts xii. 
13. he translates the proper name Posy, ¥y,,: Acts 
xxi. 1. he read EISTMIATAPA—<«te σπαρτα 5 Acts xxviii. 
11. ἐν πλοιῳ παρακεχειμακοτι ἐν ty νήσῳ, ᾿Αλεξανδρινῳ 
παρασημῳ Διοσκουροις, he thus renders, witha ship which 
had wintered there, belonging to an Alexandrian of the 
name of Dioscorides, Instances, where the Greek 
has been falsely divided or interpunctuated, occur. 
In Acts xv. 17. ὁ ποιων ravra παντα yvwora is read to- 


¥ Dissert. inaug. crit. de Evangeliis Arabicis. Auct. Gottlob 
Christ. Storr, Tubingee. 1775. 4. 

2 These are the words in Le Long’s extract. Arabici texts quatuor 
Evangelia cum Latina translatione juxta Romanum exemplar. A. 
1591. et reliqua N. T. ex codice MS”. quem ex Aleppo adduci cu- 
raverat R. P. Joseph Carmelita, adornata sunt. 
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gether, and the following clause begins, am’ αἰωνος 
ἐστι τῳ Θεῳ. 7. τ. ε. a. From the beginning the Deity’s 
own works belonged to him. In Acts xix. 35, 36. 
the first clause ends with ᾿Δρτεμιδος, and καὶ του 
διοπετους is Joined to ἀναντιῤῥητων, and rendered, “‘ even 
if we had fallen down from heaven, we could not 
contradict this.” In Acts xx. 15. ἐν Τρωγυλλιῳ ry 
éxouevy is joined together, and interpreted, “ lay near 
at Trogyllium.” 'The interpretations of xix. 24. 


᾿Άρτεμις---Χὶν. 2. Zeve, and Eppnc Ww σιῶν] τὸ llae—¥ Α! 
and several others pre-suppose, that the composer 
saw the Greek words. 

Such also is the case in the Epistles: in 2 Cor. vi. 
14. μη γίνεσθε ἑτεροζυγοῦντες τοις ἀπιστοις there is a neat 
etymology of ἑτεροζυγειν, your scales should not incline 
towards the unbelievers. A similar also is in 2 Cor. 
Vi. 5. ἐν ἀκαταστασιαις, in want of a place in which to 
lodge ourselves ; Gal. vi. 25. OVOTOLYEL ry Ἱερουσαλημ it bor- 
ders on Jerusalem, is more mistaken. The phrase cara 
avYowrov, 1 Cor.xv.32, is very falsely interpreted, as ἐξ 
is suitable to a man, ἄς. In 2 Cor. x. 16. ὑπερκεινα 
is interchanged with ὑπερκείμενα, and ἑτοιμα with évripa, 
and in the preceding verse τόποις is mistaken for 
κοποις. Kozore is indeed also in the text, but it came 
into it from another quarter, and all the mistakes in 
the words ὑπερκεινα and éroma partly originated from 
τόποις, and thus, vrepkemeva and ἐντιμα have been ren- 
dered, lands lying higher than your's and valuable 
places. In 2 Cor. x. 13. κατα τὸ perpov τοῦ κανονος 
the Greek word κανὼν itself is retained, dias wl. 
In the Epistle of Jude v. 12. οὗτοι εἰσιν ἐν ταῖς ἀγαπαις 
αὐτων σπιλαδες, συνευοχουμενοι--- ἀγαπαι are taken for 
love-partners or prostitutes, as if the Translator had 
read ἀγαπηταις, and συνευοχουμενοι is cautiously ex- 
pressed by three words, “ These are they, WHO PLACE 
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their impure prostitutes WITH THEM AT ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” In Apoc. ll. 5. ἐργα τῶν Νικολαιτῶν are ren- 
dered the words of the conquerors, 25(5s5\ xi). In xvi. 
9. ΘΥΜΟΥ͂ is confounded with ΘΑΝΑΤΟΎ, which is 
much more easy, if we conceive the last word ab- 
breviated, ONTOY, as is the case in MSS. 


SECTION CVIII. 


THESE passages are from a Translator totally 
different to him, from whom we have the Gospels. 
The phraseology considerably differs in very many 
respects: I will at least give one proof, as to the use 
of particular words. In the Gospels, for ἐξεστι or ovx 
sEeort, the phrase always is, Js! ωϑ oF Us wy be 
Matt. xii. 2. 10. ; xiv. 4.3; xix. 3.; Mark i. 24.3 iil. 4. ; 
x. 2.; ΧΙ. 14.; Luke vi. 2. 4., &c. This is not found 
in the Acts of the Apostles nor in the Epis- 
tles, where the expression is commonly ;;\L, or 
oe Acts. mils 95: : xxi 3745411./29); .E.Cor2 vig, 125: 
x. 23.; 2 Cor. xil. 4. ‘Exarovrapyoc is always in the 
Gospels lei) as, Matt. viii. δ. 8. ; xiii. 27.; Luke vii. 
2. 6., and in the Acts of the Apostles, Sled] Unt & 1. 
22. ; Xxiv. 23.; xxvii. 81. In the Acts of the Apostles, 


* Hug here evidently conceives the. Arabic Translator to have 
attempted a translation of Νικολαιτῶν. This however is doubtful, 
because ως) 161}. would not suit his purpose, and cannot signify 


Conquerors, as he suggests. Procaces, as in the Latin explanation 
of the Arabic version, far better expresses its sense in this passage, 
and it is probable, that in the selection of this word, he had more 
regard to the prevalent character of the Heretics, than to any con- 
jectural derivation of their name.—TransLaTon. 
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στρατηγος τοῦ ἱεροῦ 15 eter) Pop in the Gospels, six 
Us]. In the Gospels βιβλος is always yew OF is, 
in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles itis (;.° 
the word applied by Abubekr to the Koraun: Acts 
1. 20. ; vii. 42. ; xix. 19. ; Gal. iii. 10. ; Phil. iv. 3.; Heb. 
ix. 19. In the Gospels, νομος 1S always, ω» elie in 
the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles it is i 
Rom. v. 13.; Phil. iii. 6. 9.; 1 Tim. 1. 8.; Heb. vii. 12. 
James 11. 12.; Acts xv. 24. In the Gospels, Διαβολος 
is _ sly], in the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
teal Eph. vi. 11.; 2 Tim. ii. 26.; 1 Pet. v.8.; 1 John 
ili. 8.; Acts x. 38.; xii. 10, &c. 

However, the Acts of the Apostles, Paul’s and the 
Catholic Epistles, as we have already partly seen 
from the similar use of the already enumerated ex- 
pressions, are by one and the same Translator. I 
cannot venture to assert as much of the Apocalypse. 
The correspondence of phrases, the mode adopted in 
the translation, the custom of elucidating hard pas- 
sages by periphrases (Acts xvi. 2.; xvii. 20. ; xviil. 
1523 ἂν Cor. v.;10.;,-Rom.. vis_5. 16) ;) xiv. 191, &c.) 
unite this free style with a scrupulous accuracy, and 
express with a very particular attention the words 
compounded with pera, συν and especially with προ, 
which last is effected by means of roe cil. and 


frequently cp ¢ Acts i. 25. προωρωμην ols Te 
—31. προΐϊδων Oy jas Rom. 1. 2. προεπηγγειλατο, 
de, pee 2 Pet. ii. 16. TOOYLVWOKOVTES ἀδ,ιαὸ hit 
All these and similar observations, which might be 
corroborated by numerous examples, indicate one 
and the same Translator in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles. 

But, the text of this version has not remained 
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free from foreign additions. We often find one and 
the same word twice translated, short sentences also 
twice given with other words, which could scarcely 
have belonged to the original structure of this ver- 
sion, but have been taken and added afterwards from 
other books. As in Acts xv. 15. 28.; xvi. 37. 39.; 
xxi. 11. 18. 27. In Acts xviii. 7. ὀνοματι ᾿Ιουστοῦ has 
been augmented by the name Τιτοῦ, from the Arabico- 
Syriac version. Or, Rom. vi. 21. 23. ; xii. 8.5 xiil. 5.5 
xiv. 20.,&c. Among these later interpolations we 
must also reckon the word Fant ill, which (Acts xviil. 


2.) has been added to Ἴταλιας, and which is very much 
calculated to embarrass us with regard to this ver- 
sion: but it must be retraced to the times of the 
Crusades, in which, Europeans in general, with 
the exception of the Greeks, were called Franks in 
the East and in Africa. The Apocalypse, concern- 
ing which it is very uncertain, whether it was ori- 
ginally a part of this version, is composed from a 
MS. which was interpolated from the Scholia of 
Andreas of Cappadocia. Apoc. i. 2—5.; 11. 16. 


SECTION CIX. 


Tueauthor himself has very unexpectedly mentioned 
the country of this version. In Acts ii., where Luke 
enumerates the different nations, which were in 
Jerusalem at the Pentecost, he mentions at verse9., τὰ 
μερη TNC Λιβυας της κατα Κυρηνην, which this Translator 
renders lS ill oso 1} dai Africa and its terri- 
tories, which is our country. We now therefore are 
convinced, that the reading Al Franjia, which in Acts 
xvill. 2., 15 added to the word Italy, was later intre- 
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duced into it. For, who will expect in the times of 
the Crusade so excellent a knowledge of the Greek, 
in the parts about Cyrene ? 


SECTION CX. 


Tue Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were 
translated from a MS. of the Constantinopolitan re- 


cension. Of each we give only a small specimen. 
ACTS II. 
LUCIAN. HESYCHIUS. 
7. Aeyovrec προς ἀλληλους AR. λεγοντες 
17. ἐνυπνια AR. ἐνυπνίοις 
20. πριν ἦ ΑΒ. πριν 
23. ἐκδοτ. λαβοντες δια χειρων AR, ἐκδοτ. δια χειρὸς 


ἀναστησειν τον Χριστον, κα- 
Stat 


. dopvocg avrov, To κατα os 
AR 


- 3 
όσφυος αὐτου καθισαε 


81. κατελειφϑῃ ἡ ψυχη αὕτου εἰς ἅδον AR. ἐγκαταλειφϑῇῃ εἰς doov. 
38. ὁ νῦν ὑμεις βλ. ΑΒ. ὁ ὑμεις βλ. 
41. dopevwc ἀποδεξαμενοι AR. αποδεξαμενοι. 
᾿Αποστόλων ἐγίνετο ἐν 
: Ἢ λ 
48. ᾿Αποστολων ἐγινετο AR. ec aaa 4 φοβος oe 
ἦν peyac ἐπι mayrac, 
και 
47. Kay ἡμεραν rn ᾿Εκκλησιᾳ AR. Kad’ ἡμεραν. 


From the first Epistle to the Corinthians—Ch. vii. 


HESYCHIUS. 


LUCIAN. 
5. ὀφειλομην εὐνοιαν AR. ὀφειλην 
ὅ, τῇ νηστειᾳ και τῇ προσευχῃ AR. τῇ προσευχῇ 
ἐπι TO αὐτο συνερχεσϑε AR. ἐπι το αὖτο τε 
13. ἀφιετω abrov AR. ἀφιετὸ τὸν dydpa 
14, ἀπιστος ἐν rw ἀνδρι ΔῈ πιστὸς ἐν τῳ ἀδελφῳ 
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LUCIAN. HESYCHIUS. 
17. ἐμερισ. ὁ Θεὸς AR. ἐμερισ. 6 Κυριος 
κεκληκ. ὁ Κυριος , AR. KkekAnk. ὁ Θεὸς 
22. ὁμοιως και 6 ἐλευϑ. AR. ὁμοιως ὁ ἐλευϑ, 
94. μεμερισται και Kat μεμερισται και 
ἡ γυνὴ ἣ παρϑενος a,  yuvn, ἣ ἄγαμος, 
ἡ ἄγαμος " )ear ἡ παρϑενος, ἡ ἄγαμος 
μεριμνᾷ μεριμνᾷ 
37. ἑδραιος ἐν Tn κᾳρδιᾳ ΑΚ. τῇ καρδιᾳ αὔτοῦ ἕδραιος. 


This text, which first appeared in the Parisian 
Polyglott, was reprinted in Walton’s. The edition 
also of the English Bible Society 

( ας") Sealy ἀλλα! Seal] CdS ry dwchitel cit!!) 
1811. in great 4to. has repeated it, but I do not 
know, whether the New Testament be furnished with 
the additional aid of MSS. 


SECTION CXI. 


Tue Arabic edition of the Bible, which is said 
to have appeared at Bucharest in the year 1700, 
and another, which Athanasius of Antioch, Patriarch 
of the Melchites, caused to be printed at Aleppo 
in the year 1706, for which I have inquired in vain in 
all the great libraries, which I have visited, are now, 
as it were, unknown. 

The Arabic New Testament, which was edited 
under the superintendence of Salomo Negri in the 
year 1727, at London, in 4to. (according to 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, 
P. 1. § 67. p. 453. 4to. ed.) was printed from the 
English Polyglott with some alterations according 
to the Greek text. 

.In the Vulgar-Greek Chronicle of Dorotheus, 
Metropolitan of Monembasia (Venice, 1778, 4to.) we 
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find in a treatise Περι του ZovArav Meyperyn, Ὁ. 424, 
on Mohammed the 2nd, Conqueror of Constantinople, 
the account, that Mechmebey, a son of Amuratuzi of 
Trapezunt, translated in the Harem for this Monarch 
the Bible from the Greek into the Arabic’. How- 
ever interesting this book may be in other points of 
view, it will little avail our purpose. 

An Arabic paraphrase of some pericopes of Paul’s 
Epistles, which is written by the side of the old 
Syriac text of this Epistle, was found by an illus- 
trious Oriental scholar, in Cod. Syr. Vatic. Num. 
xxxili. of which he has published specimens *. 


THE LATIN VERSIONS. 
SECTION CXII. 


In the period preceding Jerome, several very dif- 
ferent Latin versions existed in Africa, Italy and Gaul, 
of which we may here convince ourselves by some 
brief extracts. Matt. v.16. Luceat lumen vestrum 
coram hominibus, ut videant bona facta vestra, et 
clarificent Patrem vestrum, qui in ceelis est. Tren. 
adv. Her. L.iv.c.37. Luceat lumen vestrum coram 
hominibus, ut videant opera vestra bona, et magnifi- 
cent Patrem vestrum, qui in ceelis est. ilar. Pict. 
Tract. in Ps. \xv. Matt. vi. 31. Nolite cogitare 
dicentes ; quid edemus, aut quid bibemus, aut quid 
vestiemur ? hec enim nationes querunt. Cyprian. de 
orat. Dom. Nolite soliciti esse, dicentes quid man- 
ducabimus, et quid bibemus, aut quo operiemur 3 


» Profr. Alter in the Literary Gazette. 9th P. A. 1799. 
© Adler Nov. Test. Vers. Syr. denuo exam. &c. Hafnie—1789. 
4—p. 27-—-30 et 38. 
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hee enim omnia gentes inquirunt. Augustin. de Op. 
Manich. c.1. Matt. xi. 12. A diebus enim Joannis 
Baptiste regnum celorum cogitur, et cogentes diri- 
piunt illud. Ambros. L. vi. in Lucamc. 7. etde Cain et 
Abel.c.4. Adiebus autem Joannis regnum celorum 
vim patitur, et vim facientes diripiunt illud. Hear. 
Pict. in Ps. viii. n. 46. Optat. Milev. de Schism. Do- 
natist. L. v.c. 5. A diebus Joannis regnum ceelorum 
violentum est, et qui vim faciunt, diripiunt illud. 
Tren. L. iv. adv. Her. c. 81. Luke ix. 62. Nemo 
tenens manicam aratri, post se attendens, intrabit in 
regnum ceelorum. Optat. Milevit. de Schism. Do- 
natist. L. iii. c. 11. Nemo retro respiciens aratrum 
tenens aptus est regno celorum. fHilar. in Ps. cxxil. 
n.4. Luke xxi. 84, Attendite—ne graventur corda 
vestra cruditate et vinolentia et curis secularibus. 
August. contra Adimant. Manich.c. 14. Attendite— 
ne graventur corda vestra in crapula et ebrietate, et 
solicitudinibus secularibus. ven. L. iv. 6. 37. 2. 3. 

Acts ii. 8. Accipietis virtutem Spiritt Sancto in 
vos, et eritis mihi testes in Hierusalem, in omni 
Judea et in Samaria, usque in fines terre. Ambros. 
de Spir. δ. L.i.c. ἢ. Accipietis virtutem Spiritds 
Sancti supervenientem in vos, et eritis mihi testes 
apud Hierusalem et in tota Judea et Samaria et 
usque ad totam terram. August. cont. Epist. fund. c. 
9. Acts ii. 2. Et factus est subito de ccelo sonus, 
tanquam ferretur flatus vehemens, et implevit totum 
illum locum, ubi erant sedentes, et vise sunt ipsis 
lingue divisz quasi ignis. Aug. loc. cit. Et factus 
est subito de ceelo sonus, tanquam vi magna spiritus 
ferretur, et replevit totam domum, ubi erant se- 
dentes, et visze sunt ipsis disperse lingue, tanquam 
ignis. Ambros. de Sp. 5. L. i. c. 16. 

Col. i. 15. Qui est imago Dei invisibilis, primo- 
genitus omnis Creature, quia in ipso constituta sunt 
omnia in coelis et in terra, visibilia et invisibilia, sive 
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throni, sive principatus, sive potestates, sive Domina- 
tiones: omnia per ipsum et in ipso condita sunt. 
Hilar. L. viii. de Trin. c. 49. Quia ipse est Imago 
Dei Invisibilis, primogenitus omnis Creature, in quo 
creata sunt omnia in ceelestibus et terra, sive visi- 
bilia, sive invisibilia, sive sedes, sive Dominationes, 
sive principatus et potestates, omnia per ipsum et 
in ipso creata sunt. Ambros. Comm. in Ps. cxviii. 
Serm. 3. 6. 1. Col. ii. 8. Videte, ne quis vos de- 
predetur per philosophiam et inanem fallaciam. 
Cyprian. Ep. lii. Cavete, ne quis vos depredetur 
per philosophiam et inanem seductionem, secundum 
traditionem hominum, et secundum elementa hujus 
mundi. Ambros. de fide L.i. c. 3., Comment. in Ps. 
cxviii. Serm. 22. 6.1. Videte, ne quis vos spoliet 
per philosophiam et inanem deceptionem, secundum 
traditionem hominum. Hilar. L. 1. de Trin. c. 13. δὲ 
xii. 6. 20. Col. ii. 15. Exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit, triumphatis iis cum fiducid in se- 
met ipso. Hilar. de Trin. L. i. c. 13. et ix. ec. 10. 
Exuens se carnem principatus et potestates exem- 
plavit, fiducialiter triumphans eos in semet ipso. 
Contra Faust. L. xvi. c. 29. 1 Pet. iii. 3. Ut sint 
non que ἃ foris ornantur capillorum crispationibus, 
aut circumdatz auro aut veste decora, sed ille ab- 
sconditus cordis veri homo- - Augustin. de bono conjug. 
c. 12. Non in plicatt capillorum, aut auro aut veste 
pretiosA, quoniam ille absconditus cordis homo, qui 
est pauper seculo, ipse est locuples Deo. Ambros. 
ad Virg. Exhort. Tom. i. p. 141. Ed. Erasm. 
Jerome speaks also of several interpreters, par- 
ticularly in reference to the New Testament One 


ἃ Hieronym. ad Damas. Si autem veritas est queerenda de pluri- 
bus, cur non ad Graecam Originem revertentes, ea, que vel a viliosis 
interpretibus malé reddita++-+-+corrigimus? Neque vero ego de 
veteri disputo instrumento-+++de Novo nunc loquor Testamento, 
quod Grzecum esse non dubium est. 
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passage of Augustine seems no less to apply to the 
New than to the Old Testament, for he speaks of the 
multitude of those, who have translated the Bible 
from the Greek °. 


SECTION CXIII. 


Wuicu of these versions is of the earliest date, or 
when they begun to translate the New Testa- 
ment into Latin, are questions not now easily to be 
answered to every one’s satisfaction. Augustin 
says, PRIMIS FIDEI TemporiBus ‘, but this assertion 
may as well be understood of the commencement of 
the Ecclesiastical Communities, to which this Father 
immediately belonged, as to the origin of Chris- 
tianity in general. We have not sufficient informa- 
tion concerning these first days of the faith in the 
Provincia Arric#, and with respect to the Bishops 
of Carthage themselves, we go no further back, than 
the end of the second century. 

At this epoch, one or other of the African versions 
must have assuredly originated. For, Tertullian ex- 
presses himself by no means unintelligibly concerning 
the existence of one of this class. He speaks of a 
callida aut simplex eversio, which, in his opinion, 
incorrectly represents a passage of the New Testa- 
ment. Instances of paronomasia, such as eversio for 
mala versio, are frequent in his works, and the fol- 
lowing words “7 usum exut” prove likewise, that the 
multitude commonly used the Latin language in 


° Augustin. de Doctr. Christ. L. ii. c. 11. 

‘ L. ii. de doctr. Christ. c. 11. Ut enim cuique primis fidei tem- 
poribus in manus venit Codex Grecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi 
utriusque lingue habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari, 
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Biblical passages *«. Somewhat similar he also says in 
another place, viz. in the book against Praxeas: he 
speaks yet more clearly in the books against Marcion. 
If therefore in his days a Latin text had already 
proceeded ix wsum, it must have been made at the 
end of the second century. 


SECTION CXIV. 


Rome was not the native place of the first Latin 
version. In the days of Hadrian and under the 
Antonini, Greek literature was so prevalent in the 
metropolis of the world, and the use of this tongue 
was so general among all orders, that the want 
of a version was there least of all experienced. It 
must have been more felt in Italy, consequently, it 
may be expected, that there preparations for one_ 
were made, since at Rome they did not particularly 
devote their attention to it. Augustin, indeed, 
speaks of a versio Itala, and grants to it a distin- 


85. De Monogam. c. 11. He treats of 1 Cor. vii. 39. Sciamus 
plané non sic esse in Graeco authentico, quomodo in usum exiit per | 
duarum syllabarum aut callidam aut simplicem eversionem: st autem 
dormierit vir ejus, quasi de futuro sonet, ἅς. And, advers. Praxeam. 
c. 5. Rationalis etiam Deus, et ratio in ipso prius, et ita ab ipso 
omnia. Que ratio sensus ipsius est. Hane Grzeci Λογον dicunt, 
quo vocabulo etiam Sermonem appellamus. Ideoque jam in ust est 
nostrorum, per simplicitatem interpretationis, Sermonem dicere in 
primordio apud Deum fuisse. L. 11, adv. Marcion. c. 9. In primis 
tenendum, quod Greca Scriptura (Gen. ii. 7. ἀναπνοὴν ζωης) sig- 
navit, adflatum nominans, non Spiritum. Quidam enim de Greco 
interpretantes, non recogitata differentia, nec curata proprietate ver- 
borum, pro adflati Spiritum ponunt. L. v. adv. Marc. c.4. Que 
sunt Allegorica (Gal. iv. 24.) id est, aliud portendentia: hee sunt 
Duo Testamenta sive duz ostensiones, sicut invenimus interpre- 
tatum. 
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guished preference’. Yet, natural as the circum- 
stance is, some have nevertheless laboured, from 
what cause I know not, to expunge this Ζέαϊα from 
his works. | 

Bentley was the first who proposed the conjecture, 
that probably c/a should be read for Ztala, and 
instead of NAM EST—que est verborum tenacior. 
Casley is said, afterwards to have remarked a vari- 
ation of the MS. in this passage, but Ernesti so 
strongly favored and recommended this change, that 
it obtained among us many friends and defenders. 

The variation in the MS., which David Casley 
remarked, only applies to the word ftala, yet is 
it no less important, whether the reading NAM EST 
be or not correct. If this remains, the proposed 
alla can in no wise harmonize with the context. 

If then one MS. reads dla for tala, or if two 
read it, what conclusion can be drawn? On what 
critical principle must we in this case proceed ? 
Must we not inquire, which reading most readily 
arises out of the other? If this be so, must we not 
admit, that from the abbreviation of the word Jtala, 
ila naturally sprung? But, we cannot so easily ex- 
plain, how a Librarius could by any chance frame the 
word tala out of ila. Or, were this explanation easy, 
whence is it, that from zla, which occurs so many 
thousand times in MSS., Ztala is formed no where 
else? Of two readings, one of which presents a 
common expression of continual occurrence, the 
other one of more rare, to which according to the 
laws of criticism should the preference be given? 

Among the proofs in behalf of c/a, the context is 


» L. i. de Doctr. Christ. c. 16. In ipsis autem interpretationibus 
Itala ceteris preeferatur ; nam est verborum tenacior eum perspicuitate 
sententiz. - ; 


; 
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particularly extolled, as favouring and requiring it. 
But, what says Augustin in the preceding chapter ? 
If obscure and unintelligible phrases occur, it may 
be advantageous to their elucidation, to consult and 
compare several interpretations, yet revised copies 
alone must ‘be procured, lest the examiner be. de- 
ceived by their incorrectness. Then in the following 
chapter he adds: in ipsis autem interpretationibus 
-++-cateris preferatur—est verborum tenacior cum 
perspicuitate sententiz. Et Latinis quibuslibet 
emendandis Greci adhibeantur, &c. As the words 
lie before us, there is no doubt that among the Latin 
interpretations, he would mention that which has the 
fewest unintelligible phrases, or that, which, where 
these occur in others, affords the greatest aid to their 
development. Now, if we assume, that it should 
have been read, zlla, que est—what else would this 
Father say 3 but,—to elucidate obscure phrases, that 
version may be most advantageously used, which 
has the least obscurity. This is in fact a comfortless 
comfort, which even the most unlearned of his 
readers can give to himself, if necessary. Therefore 
he should have referred to a particular version, or de- 
signated one bearing that name, which in his opinion 
and in that of those acquainted with-it, afforded aid 
in such a case. But, if the object of the writer, if 
the context requires some such a thing, we cannot 
hesitate in preferring that reading, which effects 
this, and names one of the versions, which exceeds 
the rest in perspicuity. 

This is also the meaning of the Father, as he 
explains himself in another work. As to the ques- 
tion of the fidelity of the Latin versions, he says, 
we must consult that, which originated in that 
country, from whence the imstruction came to us, 
and if this even produces not the desired object, 
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we must revert to the original language, from 
whence these versions were made’. He concedes 
here to a foreign version the superiority over 
the African, indeed he concedes it to the version 
of that country, whence the Provincia Africe had 
its instruction. Whence then had these Ztalian Co- 
lonies along the African coast their instructions, 
but from the mother country ? 

It was therefore an Italic version, to which 
Augustin applies this encomium: but, which among 
the many which existed ἢ, he intended by it, it is 
indeed difficult now to discover, since Italy by degrees 
possessed several such, as we perceive from the 
quotations, which occur in the writings of the 
Fathers of this country. This Italic version, to 
which he alluded, he appears to have accounted 
even older, than those which were made in Africa. 


* Augustin. L. xi. c. 2. Contra Faust. Manich. Ita si de fide 
exemplarium quzstio verteretur, sicut in nonntillis, quz paucee 
sunt, et sacrarum Litterarum notissime sententiarum varietates, vel 
ex aliarum regionum Codicibus, unde ipsa doctrina commeavit, nostra 
dubitatio dijudicaretur : vel si hi ipsi quoque Codices variarent, 
plures paucionibus, vetustiores recentioribus preeferrentur ; et si adhuc 
esset incerta varietas, preecedens lingua, unde illud interpretatum 
est, consuleretur. 

* They have been collected by Petr. Sabatier: Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Latin Versiones Antique, seu vetus Itala et caeteree, quotquot in 
Codicibus MSS. et Antiquorum libris reperiri potuerunt, que cum 
Vulgata Latina et cum textu Graco comparentur. iii. Vol. Remis. 
1743. fol. And by Joseph Blanchini : Evangeliarium quadruplex 
Latinz Versionis Antique, seu veteris Italicee, nunc primum in lucem 
editum, ex Codicibus MS“. aureis, argenteis, purpureis, &c. sub 
auspiciis Joannis V. Regis fidelissimi Lusitanie Algarbiorum, &c. 
Rome 1749. Pt. 11, commonly in four Vols. fol. 
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SECTION CXV. 


Tue time in which these versions were made (the 
last half of the second, or the beginning of the third 
century), enables us easily to observe of what sort 
were the Greek copies, from which the authors la- 
boured. It was that period, in which through the 
indiscreet studies of pious readers, the MSS. passed 
into that heterogeneous and arbitrary-state, to which 
afterwards Origen, Hesychius, and Lucian placed a 
boundary : it was the period of the xown ἐκδοσις. We 
have already so expressly spoken of the text, which 
was the basis of these versions, that we can only here 
allow ourselves to recal those remarks to mind. 
§ 27, 28. 


SECTION CXVI. 


THESE Versions, as it was intended, passed into the 
hands of numberless readers. Each of them had their 
good and bad qualities : endeavours were hence made 
to remedy from the one that, which had not succeeded 
in the other ; and thus, each of them obtained hetero- 
geneous portions. Such conduct could not long 
continue, without so gradually admixing each ver- 
sion with the others, that it no longer resembled 
itself. And this really took place, for from the fourth 
century downwards each MS. seemed to be a sepa- 
rate version’. 

There were even eminent individuals, who im- 


' Hieron. Ep. ad Damas. Si enim Latinis exemplaribus fides ad- 
hibenda est, respondeant quibus? tot enim sunt exemplaria, quot 
Codices. 
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puted a particular value to a copy, if it was inter- 
polated from several versions: for they deemed, that 
by many representations of the same passage, the 
reader would be more easily able to understand and 
more rightly to interpret it". So far would they have 
judged correctly, if other inconveniences had not 
over-weighed this advantage. 

In addition to all this, we must reflect, that the 
readers did not allow it to be destitute of illustrative 
remarks and Scholia, which they wrote on it for their 
information ; these afterwards not being always pro- 
perly separated from the text, augmented the con- 
fusion. 

They, who understood something of Greek, would 
avail themselves of it, by writing the Greek Testa- 
ment by the side of the Latin versions, that they 
might easily consult the original text, when doubts 
arose, or when the translation seemed to be imper- 
fectly expressed. From these Books arose the Greco- 
Latin MSS., of which we still have several. The 
possessors of these MSS., as we perceive from those 
still existing, often began arbitrarily to correct the 
translation from the Greek, according to their own 
views, and the more they corrected it, the more 
unlike was the translation to its original form. 

No version, therefore, remained any longer exactly 
like itself; and since this was the case for a long 
period, so that the copies being without any public 


™ To explain obscure phrases, Augustine de doct. Chr. 1. ii. 6. 15. 
says, plurimum hic quoque juvat interpretum numerositas collatis 
codicibus inspecta atque discussa; tantum absit falsitas ; nam codi- 
cibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare solertia eorum, qui Scrip- 
turas divinas nOsse desiderant, ut emendatis non emendati cedant, 
ex uno duntaxat interpretationis genere venientes. Here, non emen- 
dati and ex uno interpretationis genere venientes are synonymous. The 
Emendati, therefore, aré those, which have many additions from 
several versions. 
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superintendence, were resigned to the conceit of 
their possessors, the anxiety respecting the doc- 
trines, which might be deduced from such singular 
books, was not without foundation. 


THE EMENDATION OF JEROME, 


SECTION CXVII. 


To oppose this arbitrary procedure, and to medi- 
tate the introduction of order and harmony into 
these books, was a bold idea. Jerome was well aware 
of this, although he had been appointed to it by Da- 
masus, the most illustrious Teacher in Christendom, 
who sat on the Roman chair. Quis enim. (so he 
writes to him) doctus pariter vel indoctus, cum. in 
manum volumen assumserit, et a saliva, quam semel 
imbibit, viderit discrepare quod lectitat, non. statim 
erumpat in vocem, me falsarium, me clamans esse 
sacrilegum, .. . adversum quam invidiam—me con- 
solatur, quod et tu, qui summus sacerdos es, fieri 
jubes, &c.” 

With these sentiments Jerome entered on his em- 
ployment, and conducted himself in it with a mode- 
ration, which his wonted impetuosity caused none to 
expect. He,compared one or more of the existing 
versions with Greek MSS., and framed them ac- 
cording to the original text, where it was necessary. 
But, that the difference between his emendation and 
the ancient versions might not be too striking, he 
was very careful in his selection of Greek MSS., and 


" Epistola ad Damasum, or, as it is called in several books, Hiero™ 
nymi in Evangelistas ad Damasum prefatio. 
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only used old copies, the text of which was analo- 
gous to those, from whence these versions had pro- 
ceeded. He therefore only used copies of the period 
of the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, and conscientiously guarded him- 
self against the editions of Lucian and Hesychius , 
which too far receded from the text, to which the 
ears of the Latins were accustomed. 

Besides going so cautiously to work in the choice 
of Greek MSS., he also made so discreet an use of 
them, that he only resorted te their assistance in 
those passages, where the sensg was remarkably mis- 
construed, and a stronger line of conduct was ne- 
cessary ἢ. 

If we may argue from his commentaries to the 
critical rules, which he here in every case quietly 
followed, he occasionally consulted Origen’s MSS. in 
suspicious passages‘. Bentley applied this well- 
founded hypothesis to the singular idea of seeking 
without restrictions the recension of Origen in the 
emended editions of Jerome. 


° Epist. ad Damas. Preetermitto eos codices, quos ἃ Luciano et 
Hesychio nuncupatos paucorum hominum asserit perversa contentio, 
quibus utique nec in toto veteri Instrumento post rxx Interpretes 
emendare quid licuit, nec in novo profuit emendasse. Igitur hee pre- 
sens prefatiuncula pollicetur quatuor Evangelia «+++ Codicum 
Grzcorum emendata collatione, sed veterum, nec quz multum a Lec- 
tionis Latine consuetudine discreparent. 

P Epist. ad Dam. Ita calamo temperavimus, ut his tantum, que 
sensum videbantur mutare, correctis, reliqua manere pateremur. 

a Comment. in Matt. xxiv. 36. In quibusdam codicibus additum 
est neque filius, cum in quibusdam Grecis et maxime Adamantii et 
Pierii exemplaribus hoc non habeatur adscriptum. Comm. ad Galat. 
iii. 1. Quod inexemplaribus Adamantii non habetur, &c. 
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SECTION CXVIII. 


Wirn so much moderation did Jerome complete 
his laborious task! by which, as he had foreseen, he 
had raised up more opponents, than he had acquired 
friends. It was scarcely in circulation, ere the voice 
of the Jealous powerfully resounded against him, 
whom, nevertheless, he occasionally set right some- 
what harshly’. When in one of the African churches, 
a trial of his corrected edition was made, such an 
uproar arose on account of one word, that the 
Bishop, unable otherwise to bring the people to his 
church, after considerable peril was forced to accede 
to an alteration of the passage ὃ 

Even the authority of Damasus availed so little to 
the general acceptation of his emendation, that each, 
as his judgment or prejudice guided him, received 
or rejected, at his own discretion, the Old or New 
Text. 

In the fifth Century, even the chief Pontiff at 
Rome, Leo the Great, still made use of the old ver- 
sion, and even of one of those copies, which were not 
accounted the purest, as we conclude from the 
addition in Matt. xx. 28., vos autem queritis de mi- 
nimo crescere et de magno minui, &c., which he 
quotes in his letter to Pulcheria. | 


τ Hieronym. Epist. xxvi. ad Marcellam. Ad me repente perlatum 
est, quosdam homunculos mihi studiosé detrahere, cur adversum auc- 
toritatem veterum, et totius mundi opinionem, aliquid in Evangeliis 
emendare tentaverim. Quos ego cum possem meo jure contemnere 
(asino quippe lyra superflué canit)....ita responsum habeant.- ++ 
Latinorum codicum vitiositatem....ad Greecam originem....volu- 
isse revocare, &c. 

* Hieronym. Ep. cxii. ad Augustin. ἢ. 21. 
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The authority of Gregory the Great in the sixth 
century, first determined the point in favour of 
Jerome’s edition. He founded it on his moral expo- 
sitions on Job, and only used the other version by 
way of collation, and rather for the sake of exposing 
its jejuneness, than of citing it in illustration. In 
the letter to Leander, Bishop of Seville, to whom he 
dedicated this work, he indeed says, that he used at 
one time the old, at another the new version, just as 
the one or the other happened to be better adapted 
to demonstration, since the Apostolical Chair, which 
he filled, recognized both‘: but his conduct here 
evidently shews his preiileetion for Jerome. In his 
other writings he entirely abides by Jerome’s edition, 
so that his citations would be of uncommon yalue 
in restoring this emendation. 

In the seventh Century, it was also the prevailing 
and authorized emendation in Spain *. 


SECTION CXIX. 


Wuitst Jeromes emendation kept so closely by 
the side of the other versions, it might have fre- 
quently happened, that Jerome was elucidated from 
them, and even enriched by additions, which he him- 
self had rejected. Yet, on the other hand, there were 
readers, who corrected the more ancient versions by 
consulting Jerome's edition, and thus formed a third 


* Greg. Ep. ad Leandr. c. 5. Novam vero Translationem dissero ; 
sed cum probationis causa exigit, nunc novam, nunc veterem per 
testimonia assumo ; ut quia sedes Apostolica, cui Deo auctore presi- 
deo, utraque nititur, mei quoque labor studii ex utraque fulciatur. 

* Isidor. Hisp. de Offic. Eccles. }. i. e. 12. 
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text, which was a mixture of both. The silver MS. 
of the Gospels at Brescia is one of this sort, as it ap- 
peared to those, who have treated of the Codex 
itself*. Their opinion is substantiated by the follow- 
ing observations. The MS. on the whole, contains 
one of the more ancient versions, but it has not 
many of the additions and peculiarities, which occur 
in them. It adheres oftener than these to the ex- 
pressions of Jerome. Blanchini’ has made known 
another Codex of the Gospels Vatic. 7016., about 
the date of the eighth century, as the specimen of the 
writing shews, the text of which is partly composed of 
one of the old versions, partly of the edition of Je- 
rome. This might more or less have so far been the 
_ ease in many other MSS, that the complaints of the 
corruption of the MSS. occasioned, in the eighth 
century, a new revision of them. 


THE EMENDATION BY ALCUINUS. 


SECTION CXX. 


Txis emendation is originally to be attributed to 
a Glorious Monarch, whose exalted spirit was ever 
active in good deeds, who first observed the oc- 
casion for it, and who, if indeed he required a 
person qualified to execute it, nevertheless pointed 
out to this individual the way, in which he should 
tread. The state of the Biblical MSS. did not es- 


* Philip. Garbellus apud Blanchinium. Vindic. Canonicar. Scriptur. 
Vulgatz Latine Editionis. Rome, 1740, fol. p. ecclxxxvii. seq. 
” Evangeliar. quadrupl. T. ii. p. Deiv. on the reverse, num. 34. 


Ν 
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cape Charles the Great: he therefore ordered, that 
they should carefully provide, that good and pure 
copies of the Old and New Testaments should be 
had in the churches ἥ. 

He afterwards caused Alcuinus to compile, in a 
selection, the Homilies of the Fathers for each Sun- 
day and Festival, that the Clergy of his kingdom 
might have a Book of Sermons. To this he himself 
composed the preface, in which he speaks of the 
emendations of the copies of the Bible, as of a thing, 
which he had happily accomplished *. 

One would believe from his words, that he himself _ 
had been occupied in this emendation, which is not 
totally improbable. But the learned Monk Alcuinus. 
particularly superintended it, as History and Him- 
self in one of his works expressly declare ", 

The assertion of the Biographer of his Son, that 
Charles himself revised the four Gospels, has no re- 
lation whatever to the edition of Alcuinus, which 
had long been in the hands of the world. For he 
speaks of the pious occupations, in which the last 


* Capitular. R. B. France. 1. vi. c. 227. Volumus, et ita missis 
nostris mandare precepimus, ut in Ecclesiis libri canonici veraces 
habeantur, sicut jam in alio capitulari seepius mandavimus. _ 

* This homiliarium, which Paul Warnefried afterwards improved, is 

often printed under the name of Aleuinus, Spire. 1482. Colon. 1530, 
1539, 1557. fol. Igitur (Charles says in the preface) quia cure nobis 
est, ut Ecclesiarum nostrarum ad meliora semper proficiat status 
-++sad pernoseenda sacrorum librorum studia nostro etiam, quo 
possumus, invitamus exemplo. Inter qua jam pridem universos 
V. et N. Testamenti libros Librariorum imperitia depravatos, Deo in 
omnibus nos adjuvante, examussim correximus. 
. » Sigebert Gemblac. ad ann. 790. Of the sixth book of his Com- 
mentary on John, Alcuinus says, in his letter ad Gislam et Colum- 
bam: Totius forsan Evangelii expositionem direxissem vobis, nisi 
me occupasset Domini regis Preceptum in Emendatione Veteris 
Novique Testamenti. 
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days of this Monarch’s life were employed, such as 
almsgiving, reading, and correcting °. 


SECTION CXXI. 


WE are not here to look for a new version from 
the Greek: Charles desired not such, and Alcuinus 
promised none, but both speak of an Emendation of 
an existing Version. What that was, which he made 
the subject of his labours, we perceive in the 
introduction to Alcuinus’s MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment. He has placed before the Gospels Jerome's 
letter to Damasus, Novum opus me facere cogis ex 
vetert, and prefixed Jerome’s Prologues to all the 
Books. 

Blanchini * has given a copper-plate of the Ex- 
ordium of Luke as far as ver. 16.,—of the second 
chapter from ver. 22. to the end, and the whole of the 
third from these MSS.—a specimen of the writing 
sufficiently large to represent, if necessary, the cha- 
racter of this emendation. These passages, collated 
with the quotations of Gregory the Great, give us the 
same result: we see from them, that it was the text 
of Jerome, to which Alcuinus devoted his labours. 


¢ Theganus, ed. du Chesne. T. ii. Script. Francic. p. 277. 

ὁ Evangeliar. quad. P. ii. Tab. viii. Luke i. 1—16. is ἃ Cod. 
Vallicellano B. n. 5. the second and third chapters are ἃ Cod. 
Basilice 8, Pauli extra urbem, adorned with the portrait of 
Charles the Great. The writing is so alike in both, that they seem 
to have been written by one person. 
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SECTION CXXII. 


Tue more ancient MSS. of the edition of Alcuinus 
generally announce by one or more Epigrains, that 
they contain the recension of this scholar. Some, 
like the Amsterdam MS. thus exhibit their 
origin °. 


Quatuor hi rutilant uno de fonte fluentes, 
Matthzi et Marci, Luce liber atque Johannis ; 
Sanctus Apostolus Lucas conscripserat Actus ; 
Bis septem docti per cartas dogmata Pauli, 
Jacobi, Petri, Jude et pia dicta Johannis, 
Scribitur extremo Johannis in ordine tomus. 
Jusserat hos omnes Christi deductus amore 
Alchuinus Ecclesiz famulus conscribere libros. 


Others only contain the two last verses of this 
Postscript *. Others, such as the Codex Vallicellens. 
-apud Blanchini, that of the Fathers of the Oratorium 
at Rome, one mentioned by Baronius in the year 778, 
which is in the Chiesa Nuova *—thus express them- 
selves : 


Codicis istius, quot sunt in corpore sancto 
Depictz formis litterulz variis, 

Mercedes habeat Christo donante per evum 
Tot Carolus rex, qui scribere jussit eum. 
Pro me quisque legens versus orare memento : 

Alchuinus dicor ; tu sine fine vale. 


© Wetstein Prolegom. in N. T. 
‘ A Zurich Codex apud Biornstahl in the fifth part of his Letters, 
Ρ. 14. 

€ Blanchini Vindic. Canon. Script. pag. xxxvi. and pag. cccxxxv. 
Adler’s Biblico-critical Tour, p. 162. 
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Some are more diffuse in epigrams of this sort ; 
others however simply content themselves with the 
two last verses only. 


SECTION CXXIII. 


Tus edition was introduced by royal command 
into France, and from it those MSS. probably 
sprang, which in the following periods were in circu- 
lation on the other side of the Rhine, and on the 
German Bank of it, and still further in the direction 
of Pannonia. This is the text, which had been 
transplanted among us for nearly eight centuries, 
not without alterations, (as we may easily conceive) 
until the Council of Trent ; which, by means of its de- 
crees, proclaimed a new epoch, with regard to the 
Latin version. 

Yet, during this period, they were not inactive in 
endeavours to maintain the Latin text in a durable 
state. Lanfrank, Bishop of Canterbury, in the 11th 
Century, not only revised the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, but also the works of the Fa- 
thers and the other Church-Books, and not satisfied 
with this, he employed his pupils on the same tasks. 
His Biographer concludes this account with the 
words: hujus emendationis claritate omnis Occidui 
Orbis Ecclesia tam Gallicana quam Anglica gaudet se 
esse illuminatam’. But this encomium does not 
merely apply to his Biblical, but to all his critical La- 
bours on the Writings of the Fathers, Psalmody and 
the Liturgical Books, which is worthy of remark, lest 
from the words, hujus emendationis claritate, &c. it 


» Vita Lanfranci in opp. Paris. 1648. fol. edit. Luce Dacherii. 
Wetstein. Pro]. in N.T. 
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should be inferred, that he had accomplished a new 
Recension of the Old and New Testament, which 
became the authorized one in Gaul and England. 

In the 12th and 13th Century there was a singular 
critical assiduity in preserving the text of the Latin 
Bible. Several communities began to compose 
correctoria for their own use; ἢ. 6. they revised 
some one MS. and marked on its margin, where 
other MSS. did not agree with it, and, in short re- 
marks decided on the readings, which they rejected 
or adopted. In this decision they quoted the 
writings of the Fathers, also Illustrious Teachers after 
Charles the Great, Rhabanus, Haymo of Halber- 
stadt and others, and often likewise the Greek Text. 
Nor did they stop here :—care was taken to re- 
strain inconsiderate corrections: where the Latin 
did not entirely accord with Grammar, care was 
taken by means of remarks on these peculiarities of 
idiom, that no one should be induced to attempt any 
thing in these passages. Some remarks related also 
to Interpunction, and even to Enunciation. 

Something of this kind was projected by the Theo- 
logical Faculty in the University of Paris, probably 
for the use of the Students, which was adopted and 
authorized by the Archbishop and Primate of Gaul, 
who had his seat at Sens. Richard Simon has de- 
scribed it *. 

The Dominicans did not coincide with the views 
of the Archbishop, and composed in the year 1236, 
by the command of their Provincial in Gaul, Hugo 
of St. Eher or Eherfs, one of their own*. Under 


* Histoire crit. des versions du N. T. c. 9. et nouvelles Observa- 
tions sur le texte et les versions du N. T. P. ii. ch.1. 

* Martene Thesaur. Nov. Anecdot. T. iv. p. 1676. Statut. 34. 
Capit. Gen. Dominic, 
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Humbert de Romans, the fifth General of their Order, 
in a General Chapter at Paris, in the year 1256, the 
Correctorium of Sens was rejected without hesita- 
tion'. They adhered to their own on the authority 
of Charles’s MSS., as Luke of Brugge, who fre- 
quently used this book, informs us from its pre- 
face ™. 

The Carthusian Order also adopted in their Cor- 
rectorium the edition of Aleuinus or Charles, as their 
standard 5. 

Our Academical Library possesses a similar Cor- 
rectorium. As we perceive from the first characters of 
the Prologue to the Old Testament, it was that of the 
Franciscan order :—the Pope is painted on its golden 
ground, in the act of handing a writing to some of 
this order: two of them receive it kneeling ; four 
stand in the distance, as spectators. 

I will extract but one specimen of each sort of re- 
marks ; the first relates to a various reading in Matt. 
xix. 20. Omnia hec custodivi—on the margin is 
written —a juventute mea—Greci habent. Sed 
Jeronimus Rhabanus et Antiqui non. The other 
refers to the Interpunction, Matt. xiv. 9. Et con- 
tristatus est Rex propter jusjurandum—on the 


1 Martene, loc. cit. p. 1715. Statut. 23. Capit. gener. Item 
correctiones Biblize Senonensis non adprobamus, nec volumus, quod 
fratres innitantur iili correctioni, &c. 

™ Tucae Burgens. notationes in Sac. Biblia, 1584. apud Plantin. 4. 
Pref. p. 22. Exemplar....emendatum ante trecentos annos ex 
Caroli Magni Bibliis undequaque collectis, Jussi, ut prafatio 
habet, F. Jordani Magistri ordinis Predicatorum et F. Hugonis 
Prioris Provincialis in Francidé 4 Pradicatoribus S. Dominici 
fratribus. 

* Wilh. Lindanus de optim. Script. interpr. genere I. iii. ὁ. 3. 
Tale quondam vidimus (Correctorium) pervetustum in Carthusia 
Zeelhemensi, juxta Diesthemium sita, quod Biblia ad Codices Caroli 
Magni perdiligenter castigatos notabat emendanda. 
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margin—sic distinguit Augustinus in omelia. The 
third concerns the language, Matt. xxi. 25. Baptis- 
mum Johannis unde erat ?—on the margin—Antiqua 
Grammatica est. Hac utitur Ambrosius in Sermon. 
Oct. in Ephes. et decimo octavo, &c. The remark 
on the order, which is found in 1 John v. 7. in 
some books is particularly interesting: Not.: qui- 
dam Libri habent hic alium ordinem, post testimo- 
nium Spiritis, Aque, et Sanguinis, addunt: et hi tres 
unum sunt, et pergunt sic: et tres sunt, qui testi- 
monium dant in Celo, &e. 

This Correctorium occasionally cites, for the pur- 
pose of determining the text, those Fathers, who 
quote the text before Jerome, such as Augustin and 
Ambrosius. If this also was the case in others 
the Correctoria sometimes have contributed to dis- 
figure Jerome’s or Alcuinus’s text by Parts intro- 
duced from other Sources. 

Wilhelm Lindan speaks of a very early Correcto- 
rium from MSS. accounts, which Cardinal Bessarion 
obtained probably from the Vatican library, and 
which refer to the year 1144: sed pre ceteris 
equidem desiderarim illud, quod ante annos 400 
Rome Nicolaus S. Damasi Diaconus _ scripsit, 
maxima, ut apparet, diligentia, ubi conqueritur, 
Lustrans armaria, inquiens, nequibam hoc adipisci, 
veracia scilicet exemplaria invenire, quia et quam 
a doctissimis viris dicebantur correcta, unoquoque in 
suo sensi abundante, aded discrepabant, ut pene 
quot codices, tot exemplaria reperirem, usque adeo 
etiam millesimo feré post interpretationem Hiero- 
nymi anno, codices mendosi atque corrupti erant, 
&c. De optimo Seripturas interpretandi genere, 
Lomi, icp &. ef αν eb. 

It must not here be forgotten, that Nicolaus speaks 
of his own neighbourhood and of Rome, where 
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Charles’s emendation was not permitted to be recog- 
nized. In France, where this was authorized, the 
text, notwithstanding the many alterations it had 
endured, was more uniform and similar in its various 
MSS. 


SECTION CXXIV. 


Since the MSS. then differed from each other in 
multiform variations, the printed editions in the 15th 
and 16th Centuries could not be well better, than 
the MSS. from which they were made. This vari- 
ation became greater than ever in the 16th Century, 
more particularly at the time, when the Council 
of Trent was assembled: the editions of Robert 
Stephen, and those apud Colineum, 1541, which 
bitterly complained in the preface of the errors of 
the Vulgate, directed the attention of many to them. 
The first occasion of this was the Hebrew and Greek 
text, which shortly before had been introduced to the 
eyes of the public, as well as the awakening study of 
Biblical criticism, which necessarily exposed the 
authorized Church version to many and unfavour- 
able comparisons. 

The Council of Trent readily perceived, that they 
must first be agreed respecting the Sources, whence the 
proofs were taken, before they could indulge any idea 
of unity respecting doctrine. [{ was, therefore, pro- 
posed to apply to this purpose a certain Hebrew and 
Greek copy, to be translated into Latin for the benefit 
of those, who were ignorant of the Languages *. But 
this was, as it were, to throw before the multitude a new 
matter for investigation, but they rather had reason 


° Palavicini Hist. Cone. Trident. 1, vie c. 15. 
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to devise a pause to innovations, at least, for the sake 
of preserving those, who were devoted to the ancient 
Doctrine. Hence it was the most rational plan to pro- 
tect the authorized version in the public estimation, 
as the Council actually did: Sess. iv. Decret. 2. Sta- 
tuit et declarat hac Sancta Synodus, ut hee Vetus et 
Vulgata Editio, que longo tot Seculorum ust in Ec- 
clesid ipsa probata est, in publicis lectionibus, dispu- 
tationibus, predicationibus, aut expositionibus, pro 
authentica habeatur, ut eam nemo rejicere qudvis 
pretext audeat vel preesumat. 

They laboured much so to explain this decree, that 
it might not deprive the study of the original lan- 
guages of its value. The meaning is this :—As in 
civil affairs an authentic instrument is that, which 
constitutes legal evidence, so in public religious 
proceedings the Vulgate is a Document, from which 
a sufficient evidence may be extracted, without, on 
the other hand, an exception existing against those, 
which have always been accounted documents. But, 
this is not a dogmatical rule, and from its nature can- 
not be such; it is a decree relative to discipline, 
which had for its object the circumstances of those 
times. 

Among the many editions, of which none agreed 
with the other, they were first of all obliged to point 
out one, to which this privilege belonged, and in de- 
fault of such, were forced to make up their minds to 
provide one. In the meanwhile, the Council only de- 
creed this: ut posthac Sacra Scriptura, potissimum 
vero hec ipsa Vetus et Vulgata Editio, quam emen- 
datissimé imprimatur. 
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SECTION CXXV. 


Tue Theologians at Lyons, and among them Heu- 
tenius in particular now began to labour on a cor- 
rected edition, which appeared in the following year, 
1547. But the Holy Chair at Rome had, as it ap- 
pears, reserved this occupation for itself, wherefore 
Pius IV. and Y. convoked Congregations, to whom it 
was entrusted. Sixtus V., whose impetuous acti- 
vity could not brook so tedious a course of proce- 
dure, brought the work to an end P, and announced 
its Completion by a Bull dated March Ist, 1589. 

He caused a press of his own to be erected in the 
Vatican, and as the work was printed, he himself cor- 
rected it, as he says in his Bull. Novam interea 
Typographiam in Apostolico Vaticano Palatio nostro 
ad id potissimum magnificé exstruximus ... . eaque 
res quo magis incorrupté perficeretur, nostrd nos ipst 
mant correximus, st qua prelo vitia obrepserant, &c. 
The title of the Book was dated one year later than 
this Bull, and is as follows; Biblia Sacra Vulgatze 
Editionis, tribus Tomis distincta. Rome, ex Typo- 
graphid Apostolica Vaticana. M.D. XC. fol. After 
this comes a second Title, which is engraved, and 
represents the offering of Abraham, in the upper 
border of which is the Title. Biblia Sacra Vulgate 
Editionis ad Concilii Tridentini prescriptum emen- 
data, et ἃ Sixto V. P.M. recognita et approbata. 
Under it is a border with these words—accipe et 
devora. , 

The work being published in this state, especially 
under the circumstances of the time, gave to every 


> Preef. in Ed. Clem. viii. in multis, ὅσο. 
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one, who was fond of finding fault, matter for the 
purpose. Many passages, particularly in the Old 
Testament, were found covered over with small bits 
of paper, on which new corrections were printed ; 
others were erased, or roughly altered with the pen. 
This must have appeared strange in a Book, which 
should be highly and preeminently regarded, both 
by members of the Roman faith, and by Protestants. 

One English scholar not long afterwards collected 
these passages 1, and another increased their cata- 
logue", and whoever will examine several copies, 
may easily add new contributions to them, since the 
variations have not been uniformly explored in all 
the copies. 

In the Royal Library at Vienna two copies may be 
seen: the one on very great, the other on somewhat 
smaller paper. In one of them for example, in Gen. 
xli. 10., is the word pecorzbus without any thing 
pasted over it: in the other it is covered with a 
small bit of paper, on which priordbus is read. 
But to speak of the New Testament—in Mark 
x. 1., there is in both copies a piece pasted on 
with the word inde. In Acts vii. 6. e¢ Isaac, et 
Jacob, the last e¢ is in the one Book destroyed 
by erasure, in the other the passage has received 
a yellow die. In Tit. ii 1. Pudiet is erased in the 
one book, in the other it has been changed with 
the pen into pudici. In Apocal. iii. 7. there is 
a piece pasted in the one with the word Scribe: 
in the other Scribe is rightly printed. In Apocal. 


4 Bullum Papale, sive concordia discors Sixti Quinti et Clementis 
Octavi circa Hieronymianam Editionem auctore Thoma James, &c. 
Londini. 1600-4. 

* Histoire de la Bible de Sixte Quint par Prosper Marchand, in 
Schelhorn Ameenitates litterar. Tom. iv. p. 433. sq. 
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iii. 12. in the one Scribe may be read, in the 
other there is a small bit of paper, and Scribe printed 
onit. All is nearly as Prosper Marchand found it in 
his copy. 

Since it happened, that the Book met in this state 
the eyes of the public, which was disposed to form a 
strong judgment upon it, upon this let it rest. Thus 
much, however, we perceive, that this Prince, who 
was encompassed by many and great concerns, did 
more than could be exacted from him, and that he 
was worse served than he expected. Sixtus died in 
the August of the same year, and left to his successor 
the honor of replacing this work by a new one. 


SECTION CXXVI. 


Grecory XIV. again undertook the labour, and 
summoned for its execution a meeting of the Car- 
dinals and Learned Men, among whom Bellarmin 
was particularly distinguished. Gregory did not 
see the work completed, but it appeared soon after 
the Commencement of the Office of his Successor, 
Clemens VIII. 

But now the main difficulty was to produce the 
Edition in a perfect state of emendation. Should 
they degrade Sixtus’s book and pronounce it faulty ? 
By this neither the New Work nor the Papal Dignity 
could gain any thing in the public estimation. Should 
they then pronounce it good? Why then did they 
edite another? Bellarmin in this dilemma is said to 
have found a middle way, and to have proposed, that 
the whole blame should be laid upon the Printer, 
for the sake of rescuing Sixtus and the honor of his 
Successor. 
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Thus stands he excused in the preface of this 
second edition: Quod cum jam esset excusum, et ut 
in lucem emitteretur, idem Pontifex (Sixtus) operam 
daret, animadvertens non pauca in sacra Biblia preli 
vitio irrepsisse, que iterata diligentid indigere vide- 
rentur, totum opus sub incudem revocandum censuit 
atque decrevit. Id verd cum morte preventus pres- 
tare non potuisset, Gregorius XVI., &c. Bellarmin 
is the author of this prefaces, which is said to have 
caused him to be canonized *. Doubtless the greatest 
part of the corrigenda in Sixtus’s Bible is to be im- 
puted to the fault of the printer, yet from the learn- 
ing and impetuous self-confidence of Sixtus it was to 
be expected, that here and there he would offend the 
judgement of censors, and in opposition to their 
opinion make emendations with his own hand. But 
as the case stands, so far it is evident, that in the 
second edition they had not devised the plan of 
purifying Sixtus’s text, or that they had failed in the 
attempt. Yet the latter differs from the former by 
several hundreds of variations. 

The second edition, which became the model of 
the present text of the Vulgate, appeared, like the 
first, with two titles, of which one was printed and 


®° Vita del Cardinale Roberto Bellarmino, composta dal P. Giacomo 
Fuligatti in Roma. 1624. 4. capit, 13. 

t Le Bret, Dissertatio Theol. de usd Versionis Lat. Vet. in 
Ecclesia Christ. Tubing. 1786. § 23. p. 54. This is perfectly 
correct, as this essay shows: Voti degl. infrascritti eminentissimi 
Signori Cardinali, B. Gregorio Barbarigo, Gieronimo Casanate, 
Dacio ‘Azzolini, Domenico Passioncei, nella causa della Beatificatione 
de venerabile Servo di Dio Card. Roberto Bellarmino, seconda 
Editione, in Ferara 1762. si vende in Venezia al insegne di De- 
mosthene. Le Bret says an earlier edition of it (Venice 1761.) 
The Votum of Cardinal Passionei is found in MS. in the Bibli- 
otheca Angelica, to which the Cardinal gave his valuable collection 
of books. 
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the other éngraved. ‘The printed one is—Biblia 
Sacra Vulgate Editionis, Rome ex Typographia 
Apostolica Vaticana M.D.XCII. The engraved page 
is like that of Sixtus, and its inscription is—Biblia 
Sacra Vulgatz Editionis Sixti Quinti Pont. Max. 
jussii. recognita atque edita. Below is—accipe et 
devora. The Prefatio ad Lectorem begins — In 
multis magnisque beneficiis, &c. This is followed by 
the Decretum Concilii ‘l'ridentini and the Bull :— 
Clemens P. Octavus ad perpetuam rei memoriam.— 
Cum Sacrorum Biblicrum Vulgate Editionis textus, 
&c.—dat. Rome apud 5. Petrum sub annulo Pisca- 
toris die 9 Novembris 1592. 

In the following year 1593 a quarto edition of it 
was prepared at the Vatican press. Both are rare: 
but that of Sixtus is reckoned among the early 
typographical rarities, either because only few 
copies of it were published, or because they were 
gradually “ collected back again, or from both causes 
together. 


SECTION CXXVII. 


Tue preface of Bellarmin is in a great degree oc- 
cupied in detailing to us the plan of the Censors, 
and in informing us the rules, which they had pre- 
scribed to themselves. Yet he has not always taken 
care to give an intelligible and accurate statement 
of them. , 

We might believe, that they proposed to restore the 
Vulgate to its original state : ipsam veterem et vul- 
gatam Editionem Latinam a mendis veterum Libra- 


>" Le Bret, Dissert. de usi versionis Lat. Veteris in Eccl. § 23. 
p. 55. 
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riorum, necnon pravarum emendationum erroribus 
repurgatam, suz pristine integritati ac puritati, 
quoad ejus fieri potuit, restituere. What Jerome, 
from whom the expression is borrowed, calls com- 
munem et vulgatam, was that text, which was common 
before his time. 

In another place Bellarmin seems to declare him- 
self in favour of Jerome’s recension, as that which was 
intended to be revised and introduced to public use. 
Quare non immerit6 Catholica Ecclesia 5. Hierony- 
mum Doctorem maximum atque ad Scripturas Sacras 
interpretandas divinitus excitatum ita celebrat, ut 
jam difficile non sit ilorum omnium damnare judi- 
cium, qui vel tam eximii Doctoris lucubrationibus 
non acquiescunt, vel etiam meliora, aut certé paria 
se preestare confidunt. Cetertim ne tam fidelis trans- 
latio, &c. 

This occurred, when the censors quoted Rhaba- 
nus, Haymo, Anselm, Peter Damiani and the other 
Teachers, whom they enumerate, to correct the 
text. They follow in their works Charles’s MSS., 
which exhibit Jerome’s text as corrected by Al- 
cuinus. 

Yet they proceeded with very great forbearance, 
designedly overlooking some points, which seemed 
to require a stronger correction. In hac tamen per- 
vulgataé lectione sicut nonnulla consult mutata, ita 
etiam alia, que mutanda videbantur, consulto im- 
mutata relicta sunt. 


je Rae 
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THE GOTHIC VERSION. 
SECTION CXXVIII. 


Lone before the war of Thirty years broke out, 
a MS. of the Four Gospels was preserved in the 
Abbey of Werden, in Westphalia, in an old German 
dialect, written with silver characters’. Being de- 
sirous of withdrawing this document from the dan- 
gers which impended over it, it was deposited with 
other valuables at Prague: but even here, some few 
months before the peace, it fell into the hands of the 
Swedes, as under General Koenigsmark in the year 
1648 they unexpectedly scaled the weak side ’. 

It was then deposited in the Royal Library at 
Stockholm, and said to have been given as a pre- 
sent to the celebrated Isaac Voss, by Queen Chris- 


y We have the history of this book in Ihre’s Dissert. 1. de Cod. 
Argent. § 14, 15. and in Zahn’s historico-critical Introduction to 
Ulfilas’s Translation of the Bible, ὃ 39—46. 

* According to the accounts of the Swedes, which I prefer to 
other reports and hypotheses. (Ihre, Diss. i. loc. cit.) Ihre accounts 
‘Voss’s accusation respecting the illegal seizure of it not proved, 
although he must have known, what Nettelblatt had 36 years before 
published on the subject. How could also Junius say in the letter 
‘au de la Gardie, which he prefixed to his Ulfilas, if his nephew 
‘had stolen the book * Habeo, sane, quod ccelo imputem ; siquidem 
intelligo Immortalis Dei nut memoratum Codicem ad manus meas 
perlatum. Or how could Ulitius say in the carmen au de la Gardie, 
which stands before Junius’s Glossar. Gothic., if Voss had been a 
thief ? 

Si Vossi memor est, et honorat Suedia nomen, 
(Lueidius docto non micat orbe jubar) 

Tantus hic et tanti nec avunculus esse nepotis 
Ignotus vestris, neve latere, potest. 

I}le Palatinis pluteis, que promserat ante, 
Hic tibi nunc cult splendidiore refert. 
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tina, whose particular favour he enjoyed. Others, 
however, reverse it, saying, that he himself presented 
it to her. 

During the Westphalian negotiations for peace, 
Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie came to the 
knowledge of this precious monument ; he obtained 
it from Voss for 400 rixdollars, and delivered it to 
the custody of the University of Upsal, where it is 
still found. 

With this MS. the Count also deposited a very 
correct transcript of it, in which from letter to letter, 
and from line to line in an equal number of pages, 
the original writing was carefully copied. One Derrer 
(no one knows when and where) undertook this la- 
borious task. The famous Civilian of this name, who 
in the first haif of the sixteenth century adorned our 
schools, is not the person, as I am convinced by 
my investigations. This transcript perished in the 
great fire at Upsal in the year 1702. 


SECTION CXXIX. 


Junius obtained the use of the Codex from his 
nephew, and edited it in Gothic characters cast by 
himself for the purpose. Whether Junius found 
Derrer’s transcript, or had caused it to be made, is 
uncertain; yet, that he carefully consulted the Codex 
itself, Thomas Marshall says, who lived and laboured 
with him, as the work was passing through the 
press *. Junius himself speaks also with regret of his 
endeavours to retrace and comprehend the characters 
which had vanished ”. 


* After the remarks on Mark, p. 442. 
» In the preface to the annexed Glossarium Gothicum, 
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We possess a second edition by Stirnhelm after 
Derrer’s transcript, with Latin characters, of the 
year 1671, in which he occasionally referred to the 
Codex itself*. In the year 1684 an impression of 
Junius’s edition appeared with the same types, the 
same title, and in the same form, at Amsterdam ; pro- 
bably it had only a new title page, for the purpose of 
selling the remainder of the first edition under another 
name. Archbishop Benzel afterwards conceived a 
liking for the ancient document, devoted his labour 
to it, and made preparations for a new edition; but 
he did not live to see the fruit of his pains, which 
Edward Lye indifferently edited as to judgment and 
fidelity. It even seems, that the Archbishop pur- 
posed to have caused the whole Codex to be copied 
in woodcuts, of which I possess a very successful 
specimen’. In the meantime fhre, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of this precious document, under- 
took to execute it, but since his eyes were unequal 
to the employment, he appointed a young man, 
named Ehrich Sotberg, to compare again the editions 
of Junius and Benzel with the original document, 
and the emendations thus obtained he published in 
a treatise entitled Ulfilas illustratus *:—for his own 
use also, he caused a very correct transcript of the 
Codex to be made. 

Not succeeding in making a new edition, he sent 


“ Thre—diss. i. de Cod. Argent. ὃ 15. 

“ Ulfiliani Codicis sculptura lignea edendi specimen Benzelianum, 
Lincopiz excusum cura Frid. Arendt. MDCCCV. Cal. Jan. 

* These and several treatises of Ire, which relate to the Codex, 
to its Grammar, idioms, &c. together with some other treatises 
on the subject, Biisching the Geographer has published, in a well- 
arranged collection: Johannis ab Ihre scripta versionem Ulphilanam, 
et linguam Mceso-Gothicam illustrantia....una cum aliis scriptis 
similis argumenti edita ab Ant, Fr. Biisching. Berolini. 1773. 4. 
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this transcript to Busching, to prepare ‘one ac- 
cording to it. From Bisching the transcript: past. 
to Heynatz. Heynatz lent it to the Priest Zahn, 
who finally succeeded in bringing to light his Ulfilas. 
from it‘. The text is carefully given; the gramma- 


* All the hitherto enumerated editions only acknowledge one 
Source. As each of the editors shews on the title-page what he 
has done, and added for the elucidation and better understanding of 
the Document, we here quote the editions with tke entire titles, 

1. Quatuor D. N. Jesu Christi Evangeliorum versiones perantique 
duz, Gothica scilicet et Anglo-Saxonica, quarum illam ex cele- 
berrimo Cedice argenteo nunc primum deprompsit Franc. Junius, 
T. F. hane ex codicibus MSS. collatis emendatius recudi curavit 
Thomas Mareshallus, Anglus : cujus etiam observationes ia utramque 
versionem subnectuntur. Accessit et Glossarium Goithicum, cui pre- 
mittitur Alphabetum Gothicum, Runicum, ἃς. opera ejusdem Franc. 
Junii. Dord. 1665. in 4°. 

2. D. N. Jesu Chr. 55. Evangelia ab Ulfila Gothorum in Moesia 
Episcopo, circa annum a nato Christo CCCLX. ex Greco Gothicé 
translata, nunc cum parallelis versionibus, Sueo-Gothica, Norreana’ 
seu Islandica, et vulgata Latina edita. Accedit Fr. Junii Glossarium 
Gothieum, lingud Sueo-Gothicd moderna et antiqua locupletatum et 
illustratum, cura et studio Georgii Stirnhielmii. Stockholm, 1671. 4. 
- 8. Amstelodami. 1648. ‘This has the same title as the first. 

4. Sacrorum Evangeliorum versio Gothica, ex codice argenteo 
emendata atque suppleta cum interpretatione Latina et annotationibus 
Erici Benzelii non ita pridem Archiep. Upsaliensis edidit, observa- 
tiones suas adjecit, et Grammaticam Gothicam premisit Edwardus 
Lye, A.M. Oxonii ἃ typographeo Clarendoniano MDCCL—4. 
It is well printed with the characters of the Codex Argenteus, and 
rare. 

5. Ulfilas Gothische Bibeliibersetzung, die alteste Germanisclie 
Urkunde, nach Ihrens text, mit einer Grammatisch - wortlichen 
Lateinischen Ubersetzung, zwischen den Zeilen, sammt einer Sprach- 
lehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von T’rrepertcn Karr. 
Furpa, weiland Pfarrer in Ensingen im Wiirtembergischen ; das 
Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Retnwarp Herzog. Sachs. 
Rath und Oberbibliothekar in Meinigen, und den Text nach Ihrens 
genauer Abschrift der silbernen Handschrift in Upsal, sorgfaltig 
berichtigt, die Uebersetzung und Sprachlehre verbessert und erganzt,’ 
auch mit Ihrens Lateinischer Ucbersetzung neben dem texte, und 
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tical and critical remarks added in the margin 
below, are short, directly applied to the point, and 
well conceived, and the whole of the rick apparatus 
of the Book is: valuable. 


SECTION CXXX. 


Tue original is called Codex Argenteus from its 
characters, which are placed in beautiful, great, and 
regular Uncial letters, with silver on a very fine 
purple coloured parchment, in great quarto. ‘The 
initial lines of the Gospels, and the first line of each 
division are of gold. Below, the Canons of Eusebius - 
are inserted between columns, which are drawn ac- 
cording to no order known, in barbarous taste, and on 
the side the numbers are added which refer to them. 
The Gospels follow this order—Matthew—John— 
Luke—Mark. 

The characters themselves appear neither to have 
been written with the pen nor the reed, but probably 
to have been impressed with moulds cut or cast for the 
purpose, in the same manner as Bookbinders overlay 
titles at the backs of books with gold or silver. The 
perfect. uniformity of the characters, the deep im- 
pressions which they make in the page, the traces of 
the binding materials occasionally discernible between 
the silver and the parchment :—the whole of which 
Thre has proved by evidence, and of which he gives 
an account in the preface to the Ulphilas [lustratus, 


mit einer vollstindigen Kritik und Erlauterumg in Anmerkungen 
unter demselben, sammt einer historisch-kritischen Einleitung ver- 
sehen und herausgegeben von Jonann CrristiAn Zann, Prediger 
in Delitz av der Saale bey Weissenfels in Sachsen. Auf Kosten des 
Herausgebers. Weissenfels. 1805. 4. 
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render this credible, whatever hasty travellers and. 
superficial observers may say to the contrary. 

Some indeed are inclined to impute these appear- 
ances to the ink, against which I must remark, that 
not long ago I saw purple books written with silver 
at Brescia and Verona, and very beautiful fragments 
of the Gospel of Matthew in the Vatican, but I no 
where observed indentures or remains of a binding- 
material. 

The pages of this MS. do not follow one another 
in their order, and several are totally wanting. 
Matthew commences at v. 15. and at vi. 32, a chasm 
begins as far as vii. 12. There is a second from x. 
1—23. From. xi. 25, all is wanting as far as xxvi. 
70. The whole of the last chapter is also wanting. 
In Mark are lost from vi. 31—54., from xii. 38 —xiil. 
18., from xili. 29—xiv. 5., from xiv. 16—41., from 
Xvi. 12. to the end. In Luke from x. 30—xiv. 9, 
from xvi. 24—xvii. 3., from xx. 87. tothe end. John 
begins with v. 45. and wants xi. 47—xii. 1., and 
from xii. 49—xiii. 11., and from xix. 13, to the end. 
Besides which, single verses have here and there 
received injuries, which we would not here enu- 
merate. 


SECTION CXXXI. 


Some years after the edition of the Gospels, which 
Lye edited, the Consistorial-Councillor Knittel re- 
marked in a MS. belonging to the Library of Wol- 
fenbiittel, which probably was written in Spain in 
the 9th century, and contained the well-known 
Origines of Isidore of Séville, that under some of the 
pages of this book an older writing lay concealed, 
which was washed away, that Isidore’s work might be 
written upon it. He succeeded with much trouble in 

6 
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retracing the more ancient letters. Fortunately, they 
were fragments of the Epistle to the Romans, in the 
same language and character as those, in which the 
Codex at Upsal was written, with the ancient Latin 
version antecedent to Jerome by the side. The 
fragments discovered are the following: Rom. ΧΙ. 
33, 34, 35, 36., and xii. 1—5., then 17—21., xn. 1—., 
xiv. 9—20., and the last xv. 3-13, in brackets. He 
published them in the year 1762 with remarks and 
expositions ὅ. 

The little now possessed of the Epistles of Paul 
was prized, but it was a gift of good fortune, and 
hardly promised future ages to expect a considerable 
increase, yet in the year 1817 Angelo Mai gave an 
account of important parts of the Gothic version, 
which he had discovered in the Ambrosian library. 

Under the homilies of Gregory the Great on Eze- 
kiel, written in the 8th century, he had remarked 
older characters like those of the Codex Argenteus, 
which had been washed out. More accurate research 
led him to the happy conclusion, that he had disco- 
vered in the Gothic language important fragments of 
all Paul’s Epistles, with the exception of the two to 
the Thessalonians and that to the Hebrews. A se- 
cond MS., somewhere about the 9th century, which 
contained Jerome’s expositions on Isaiah, likewise 


‘6 Ulphile Versionem Gothicam nonnullorum capitum epistole 
Pauli ad Romanos ἃ litura MS. reseripti Bibliothecee Guelpherby- 
tanee cum variis monumentis ineditis eruit, commentatus est, deditque 
foras Franc. Ant. Knittel. Brunovici. 1762.4. Ihre edited it again 
with new remarks under the following title: Fragmenta versionis 
Ulphilanz, continentia particulas aliquot Epistolz Pauli ad Romanos, 
haud pridem ex codice rescripto Bibhoth. Guelferb. eruta, et a Fr. 
Ant. Knittel Archidiac. edita, nunc cum aliquot annotationibus typis 
reddita a Johanne thre, &c. Upsalie. 1763. 4. This last is reprinted 
in Bisching’s Collection, p. 97. Zahn has also added it to his 


Ulfilas. 
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concealed the Gothic text of the Epistles of Paul, 
with the exception of those to the Romans and 
Hebrews. The Epistles of Paul here lying concealed 
under Jerome, do not merely constitute a supple- 
mentary part to the preceding, but were originally 
an independent Codex. 

Behind a Latin MS. of the four Gospels, a page 
was bound from an older Codex. On this page also, 
containing a fragment of the Latin version of Mat- 
thew, Mai perceived expunged Gothic characters. 
It contained two fragments of Matthew, viz. xxv. 38, 
—xxvi. 3. and xxvi. 65.,—xxvii., of which the first, 
and the six first verses of the second (xxvi. 65—71.) 
restore an hiatus in the Codex Argenteus. 

In the first mentioned MS. of the Homilies of 
Gregory, on Paul’s Epistles, a fragment of an ex- 
punged Gothic calendar is also found. In other 
MSS. some fragments of the Old Testament and a 
Gothic Homily, rich in Biblical quotations, are dis- 
covered, from whence individual verses, obliterated in 
the Codex Argenteus, are obtained to repair the loss. 

Count Charles Octavius Castilioni took the most 
lively interest in the discovery; he assisted Angelo 
Mai with his knowledge of the German dialects, and 
in the preparations which the edition required. Both 
jointly wrote a detailed account of the discoveries, de- 
scribed the MSS. in which these literary treasures had 
lain concealed, and produced, as a specimen, some pas- 
sages of the Gothic documents, which they had 
found’. As Mai was appointed to the Vatican Li- 
brary, and there attended to his appointment, the 
whole weight of the task fell on Count Castilioni, 


" Ulphile partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab 
Angelo Maio repertarum specimen conjunctis curis quidem Maii 
et Caroli Octavi Castilianei editum. Mediolani, Regiis  typis 


MDCCCXIX. 4, 
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from whence it happens, that the edition has been 
longer delayed, than both scholars expected, or we 
desire. 


SECTION CXXXII. 


Tue language of these documents is a dialect of 
an ancient people, who once dwelt much to the 
North, and were accustomed to reckon the years by 
winters. Twelve years are in Matt. ix. 20, and Luke 
ii. 42. ΤΌΛΔΙΒ VINTRANS, as well as in Luke 
viii. 42. They had no word for lilies, but resorted 
to the common expression BAQMANS, (lumen) 
Matt. vii. 28. 

Afterwards, this people came in contact with the 
Greeks, so that certain words and expressions be- 
came current and known to them, whence the Trans- 
lator of the Gospels was able to retain them without 
trouble, even where in his own language he had terms 
to express them. His nation had certainly the word 
Eohn: it occurs in Luke vi. 32., and also elsewhere : 
On TZVIS AANNE IST. Nevertheless, where 
μισϑος occurs in the Greek text, he almost always 
adheres as to a well-known term to MIZAQ. Matt. 
ν. 56.; vi. 3.; Luke vi. 23, ἃς. They did not want a 
word to designate a basket: it occurs in Mark viii. 
19; John yi. 13. TAINGRNS, or Zainen in our lan- 
guage ; nevertheless, the translator occasionally 
adopted the Greek σπυριδας ; SHYKEIAANS, Mark 
viii. 8.20. For a royal mandate they had a technical 
term PAPREETS Lukeii. 1. derived from the Greek 
γραφω. They had expressions for the noonand evening 
meals, Luke xiv. 12.; Mark vi. 21. yet this does not 
prevent him from choosing the Greek δοχη for a ban- 
quet, Luke v. 29. δοχην μεγαλην--ΛΔΛΏΠΤ MIKIAA. 
Probably it happened only in Luke 1. 10. from want 
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of a suitable word, that he could not avoid the 
Greek ϑυμίαμα (pYMIAMIN. 

But they came still more in contact with those na- 
tions, which spoke the Roman language, as the many 
Latin words prove, which were apparently quite 
familiar to the readers of this version. To seat 
oneself at table they call ANAKNMBGAN, Mark 
li. 15. vi. 22., Luke v. 29. and in vii. 49. also 
MIPANAKNMBGAN ; drinking vessels are Δ - 
ΚΟΘ, urcei, Mark vii. 5.; vinegar is AKGITIS, 
Matt. xxvii. 48., Mark xv. 86.; a purse is ARK, 
John xiii. 29; Money is called AIZ, @s, Mark vi. 8.; 
cereous envelops are EASKGE, Joh. xi. 44. ; soldiers 
MIAITRNAANS. Luke iii. 14., where also the word 
ANNR&M occurs for annona; a prison they call KAR- 
KAKA, Matt. v. 25., xi. 2.; Mark vi. 17. Some 
expressions are common both to Greeks and Romans, 
as ARQMAT A, Mark xvi. 1.; MAKAKAETHS ‘, 
Joh. xiv. 25. 

The Translator would have avoided several of these 
words, and rendered them by his own native terms, 
unless he were convinced that his countrymen well 
understood all of them. ‘They, indeed, also sat or 
reclined at meals; they also had water-vessels; they 
had their own word for money, which is of frequent 


* It is absurd to quote these words as bearing a relation to the 
Greek and Latin languages, because it is obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer, that this relation pervades the whole of the Gothic to 
a considerable extent, as we might naturally expect from the History 
of those who spoke it; for instance, if we examine the prepositions 


alone, we shall find ἘΝ --ἐν---ἰη--- Nh E—t70—sub— FI JAR ὑπερ 
—super— ABN --ἀπο--αὐῦ--- AN Λ--ἀ να- Μ1Ψ»---μετα---1} NA 
-ἀντι---.9---ἐκ, Nor could it well be otherwise, if we consider 


the common origin, and undeniable affinity of these three languages, 
the Zend, the Sanscrit, and the Pali, to which alone the analogy, 
which many have observed between particular branches of them, must 
be retraced.—TRANSLATOR. 
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occurrence; they also had a word to designate a 
warrior: nothing, therefore, could induce him to 
have recourse to Latin words, but the usus loquendi 
of his nation, and the consciousness, that these 
words were of common occurrence among them, and 
intelligible to them. 

Thus much of the history of the people lies in their 
language. If we now examine the German tribes, 
we find none which was in such an intercourse with 
the Greeks and Latins, as for it to have had so 
great an influence on their language, as the Goths. 
After Constantine, they were in very near connexion 
with the Oriental Empire ; they afterwards occupied 
the Roman provinces along the Danube, from whence 
they proceeded to establish two new Kingdoms in 
the District of this State. 


SECTION CXXXIII. 

Ir seems that the Learned paid no regard to obser- 
vations of this sort, since they broached the hypo- 
thesis, that this version might probably be Fran- 
conian. 

Yet the Franconians, until Ottfried of Weissenburg, 
had no version of the Bible in their language. In 
construction, the Franconian is strikingly different 
from the Language of the Codex Argenteus, particu- 
larly in the union of the verbs ἐο be and ¢o have, as 
auxiliaries in the formation of certain tenses : in the 
formation of the passive voice, and in the use of 
the dual number, which the Franconian has not. 
When this introduction first appeared, it was neces- 
sary to treat all this with precision, and to pass 
much more under observation, to find out the Ger- 
man tribe, to which both the documents at Upsal and 
Wolfenbiittel could have belonged. But we are now 
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arrived at such circumstantiality, that, if we may so 
speak, we have seal and document for it: at least, 
we certainly have the last. 

The letter of purchase, which was preserved in 
the episcopal Archives at Arezzo, and has a subscrip- 
tion in five lines with characters like the Codex 
Argenteus, has been indeed longer known. Doni was 
the first, who brought to light the Document. at 
Arezzo"; but he did not closely adhere to the cha- 
racters, but fashioned them after the form of the 
printed letters: Lye, Knittel, Ihre, who trusted to 
him, repeated his errors.. Abate Marini, an illustri- 
ous scholar, again obtained a sight of the Document, 
and edited it with the accuracy of an antiquary’. 
We see from the drawing, that the strokes are indeed 

he same, as in the Codex Argenteus, yet not beauti- 

fully written, but merely from the hand of an un- 
practised writer. This Document gives no explana- 
tion to whom the written characters belong, since it 
contains neither trace nor indication of what nation 
they were who framed it. 

On this account the valuable memorial at Naples is 
more decisive: it was formerly among the Archives 
della SS. Annunciata, and now is in the Royal Library 
at Naples, in the Saloon of MSS., whereit is suspended 
within glass in a frame on the window fronting the 
main-street. Sabbatini” edited it first, Ihre,” and after 


Donii Inscriptiones Antique, ed. ab Ant. F, Gorio. Florentiz, 
1731, p. 469. 

‘I Papyri Diplomatici raccolti ed illustrati d’all’Abate Gaetano 
Marini, primo custode della Bib. Vatic. e Prefeto degli Archivi Secreti 
della Santa Sede in Rome MDCCCYV, nella Stamparia della S. Con- 
greg. de prop. fide. N. exviii. p. 179. 8vo. 

™ 1] vetusto Calendario Neapolitano scoverto, con varie note illus- 
trato dal Ludovico Sabbatini d’Anfora. Neap. 1744, 4. p. 101—106. 

" Monument. vet. linguee Ostrogothicee, Neapoli.... repertum, 
illustratum ἃ Jo. Ihre in novis Actis Societat. Scient. Upsaliensis, 
vol. iii, Ups. 1780. p. 1—31. 
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him Zahn°, attempted to illustrate it. But this Docu- 
ment was not.correctly and accurately copied: Marini’ 
first obtained the credit of giving ἃ correct fac-simile 
of it. At length, Count Sierakowski caused another 
copy to be taken, and engraved from the original ; 
of which, however, no impression was to be found in 
the Italian shops for curiosities and books. 

This Document is a deed of sale, on Egyptian 
papyrus, about the year 551, which all the clergy 
of the Gothic church of St. Anastasia (aclisie Gotice 
sancte Anastasie) subscribed. Of the subscription, 
which contains 66 lines, 16 lines are written with 
characters, which hitherto we could only conjectu- 
rally call Gothic. We here see now to which nation 
the characters belonged; though they are any thing 
but from the hand of a calligraphist ; nevertheless the 
strokes of the Codex at Upsal are no moreeasy to be 
mistaken therein than the language. 

Among the confirmatory Documents, we must 
reckon the fragments of a calendar discovered by 
Mai, written in the same characters as the Epistles 
of Paul, which he found. ‘The pages contain the 
last eight days of June, and the whole of July. Two 
festivals shew the nationality of this fragment of an 
Ecclesiastical Book: the one on the 23rd June, 
“THAT OF THE MARTYRS PUT TO DEATH AMONG THE 
Gotus, AND OF FRITHARIK;” the other.on the 29th 
of the same month, “ IN MEMORY OF THE MARTYRS, 
WHO WERE BURNT WITH BEREKA THE PRIEST AND 
Batwin THE MINISTER OF THE GENERAL CHURCH OF 
THE GOTHS 4.” 


° An attempt at elucidating the remains of the Gothic language 
in Naples and Arezzo, as a supplementary essay and addition to 
Ulfilas, by J. Chr. Zahn, Brunswick, 1804—8. 

P I Papiri Diplomatici raccolti, &c. N.-cxix. p. 180, 81,82. 

* Ulphile partium ineditarum specimen, ip. 26, 27. 
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- In other points, the calendar only renders that 
probable, which the Document at Naples exalts to a 
certainty. 


SECTION CXXXIV. 


Except the silver codex at Upsal, and the leaves 
which Knittel discovered at Wolfenbiittel, all 
the other Documents relating to this subject are 
found in Italy. Probably even the silver codex was 
made in Italy. For the MSS. which are written on 
purple parchment with silver characters, and the mi- 
tiatory lines with gold, belong to that country. 

The Augustins of St. John de Carbonara at Na- 
ples formerly possessed the splendid MS. on purple, 
with silver and gold, containing the Gospels of Luke 
and Mark, which now is in the Royal Library of 
Vienna. The Books of the four Gospels at Brescia, 
Codex Brixiensis Argenteus, and at Verona, Codex 
Argenteus Veronensis, described by Bianchini, are 
known: in both places they are preserved in the 
library of the Cathedral. In the Cathedral library at 
Peruggia, there are fragments of the Gospel of Luke, 
on purple, with silver. Bianchint Evangeliarium 
quadruplex, T. 11. p. DUXI. 

The silver Codex of Upsal thus arranges the Gos- 
pels: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. They are in this 
order in the MSS. at Brescia and Verona, in the 
Codex of St. Eusebius at Vercelli, and as far as it 
relates to Luke and Mark, in the before-named MS. 
at Vienna. | 
- Below the Gospels of the Upsal Codex stand the 
canons of Eusebius : the space in which the sections 
of the four Evangelists are divided with the Ammo- 
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nian or Eusebian numbers, is separated into seven 
compartments by means of columns. The columns 
are united above by an arch or vault, in the style of 
an architectural drawing : the capitals of the columns 
are executed according to none of the usual orders, 
but in barbaric taste, which we call Gothic. Now 
precisely the same drawing and decoration of the ca- 
pitals of the columns may be seen below on the Latin 
Gospels in the Codex Argenteus Brixiensis'. Such 
contingencies which, bound by no law, were adopted 
according to the custom of a district or country, are 
well calculated to point out a peculiar territory. 

If, as the preceding reasons render it very proba- 
ble, the Upsal Codex was written in Italy, its date 
falls at the latest in the beginning of the sixth century, 
before the Gothic Dominion ended in Italy, and the 
whole nation was nearly extirpated there. 

The remains of the Epistle to the Romans alone at 
Wolfenbiittel seem to be indebted to Spain for their 
origin. When they were expunged, the Origines of 
Isidore of Seville were written over them in Latin 
characters, as we find, according to Knittel’s assertion, 
in the Spanish Documents of the tenth Century. 


SECTION CXXXV. 


WE may now devote our attention to the Gothic 
nation, since we are certain, that we possess the 
greatest part of the New Testament in their lan- 
guage. When they first attracted the particular 
notice of history, they dwelt on the eastern bank of 


τ Cf. the drawing in Busching’s Analectis Ulphilianis, Diss. i. de 
Cod. Argent. p. 189. with Bianchini’s, Vindicize Canonic. Script. 
Vulgate Editionis, ὅς, Rome. 1740. fol. p. ccclxxxi. 
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the Dniester, and along the coast of the Black Sea, 
in regions, whose boundaries are unascertained to- 
wards thenorth and north-east. Another party of them 
had established themselyes between the Dniester and 
Pruth, as far as the mouths of the Danube: these 
are called Western Goths, and the former Eastern 
Goths... From thence, after the time of Caracalla, 
they disturbed the Roman Provinces, or served the 
Cesars for pay against other nations: more fre- 
quently it was agreed, for the sake of keeping them 
quiet, to pay them a yearly sum of money, under the 
plea of alliance. If the promised sums were denied 
to them, an irruption into the Roman territories 
was certain; sometimes even, when they had been 
paid to them, they nevertheless came from love of 
rapine, as soon as they perceived their advantage 
in it. 

In the time of the indolent Galienus, not only the 
Goths, but the wild tribes on every side made these 
visits. To these irruptions, during the reign of Ga- 
lienus, the Christian Historical Books ascribe the 
conversion of the Barbarians, and of the Goths in 
particular. Among the hosts of captives, whom they 
took away with them, there were also Priests, by 
whom they were instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In their progress, they extended themselves 
as far as Pontus, as we perceive from the Ecclesias- 
tical Enactments, which Gregory of Neo-Cesarea, 
called Thaumaturgus, found against wicked Chris- 
tians, who purchased the spoil of the land from the 
Βοραδοι and Γοτϑοι, betraying also treasures or help- 
ing to remove them', 


* Sozom. Hist. Eccl. 1. ii. c. 6. more copiously, in Philostorg. 
Hist. Eccl. 1. ii. c. 5. 


* Beveregii Synodicon, sive Pandectz Canon. T. ii. Oxon. 1672. 
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Several Historians speak of their march or marches 
to Pontus. The Goths, says Eutropius, ravaged 
Pontus and Asia" Another says, the Scythians, or a 
party of Goths, ravaged Asia, came to Heraclea, and 
at last to Pontus, where they were beaten*. The 
best account seems to me to be in Zosimus: he calls 
those Βορανοι, whom Gregory called Βοραδοι. They 
made an irruption into Pontus, but were driven 
home by the Roman commander Successianus; yet, 
as soon as they heard that he was recalled from the 
province of Pontus, they returned, ravaged Trape- 
zunt, and after having taken as much spoil as they 
wished’, again went home of their own accord. 

These excursions caused their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, which, in a short time obtained many pro- 
selytes among them: since, at the great Council of 
Nice, Theophilus, the Gothic Metropolitan at the 
Bosphorus, subscribed the resolutions +. 

After the Council of Nice, the Goths had a fresh 
Missionary in Audius, a man of severe habits of life, 
who, nevertheless, controverted the regulation re- 
specting Easter, and on account of his public refrac- 
toriness, was banished from the land by Constantine. 
He then wandered to Scythia, and still further into 
the most inward part of Gothland, imparting in- 
struction, and even founding considerable Monastic 
Establishments, both of men and women*. But one 


p- 24. 29. Epist. Syn. Greg. Thaum. cum Comm. Balsamon, et 
Zonar. 

* Eutrop. Breviar. |. ix. c. 8, 

* Trebellius Pollio in Galieno, c. 6. 12, 13. 

5 Zosim. 1.1. ¢. 31, 32, 38. 

" He subscribed the Acta of the Council, according to the Latin 
Books. Theophilus Gothorum Metropolis and Theophilus aay hari 
tanus. Cf. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 1. 11. c. 41. 

* Epiphan. Heer. Ixx. ὃ 14. p. 827. ed. Colon, 
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of the Gothic Princes hated the Christian doctrines, 
and violently persecuted the adopters of them, on 
the plea that this was the religion of the Roman 
Emperor: yet he was unable to extirpate the disse- 
mination of the Faith, and the sources of religious 
knowledge ». | . 

Such was probably the state of things, when they 
were compelled to abdicate their land, by the pres- 
sure of a wild swarm of greater barbarians than 
themselves, For the Huns expelled the Eastern 
Goths: and these, thrown on the Western Goths, 
pressed on the latter, and drove them before them. 

Forced to give way, they hadno other means of pre- 
servation, than by sending an embassy to Valens, to 
petition, that they might be received into the Roman 
lands above the Danube. The Head of this embassy 
was Ulfila,a Gothic Bishop‘. To be sure of success, 
Ulfila promised for himself and Countrymen, to 
adopt the doctrines of Arius, which were strongly 
favoured by Valens and those around him‘. The 
Emperor granted them their request : and they were 
soon followed by the other half of the Western 
Goths, who, like their brethren, were transplanted to 
Thrace and Meesia, 

But, according to one account, scarcely had they 
reached their new settlements, than they separated 
into two parties. Athanarich, who was unfavourable 
to the doctrines of Christianity, not tolerating them 
among his people, permitted a violent persecu- 
tion against those who adopted them. Frithigern, 
who was devoted to Christianity, conceived himself 


® Epiphan. loc. cit. § 15. p. 828. 
© Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. |. vi. c. 37. 
4 Sozomen. I. 11, c. 6. Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 1. iv. c. 37. 
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bound to defend the persecuted, requested aid from 
the Emperor, sent Ulfila, and obtained it°. 

This persecution and mission, however, appear to 
have been referred to a later time merely by mis- 
take, and not to have been one different from that, 
which we have noticed. Sozomen only knew of this 
second persecution, and was not aware of the first. 
The other authors only mention one persecution, at 
the time that the Goths dwelt in their country, and 
were orthodox: and to this Epiphanius, from whom 
we have extracted the preceding account, Socrates, 
the Historian ‘, and Augustin, who assigns it to the 
days before Arianism ὅ transfer it. If, on this ac- 
count, Uifila was sent to the Emperor, to implore 
his assistance against Athanarich the Oppressor, this 
was the first mission of the Gothic Bishop, which 
rendered the other easy to him, when he came to 
request a Settlement and Territory for his dispos- 
sessed nation. 

Valens received the Goths, as we. have said. 
They were admitted to his protection; but, as some 
time afterwards, Valens was called to a distance by 
his Eastern affairs, they were in the absence of the 
Emperor, so grossly mistreated by one of the generals 
and by the Governor of Thrace, that the aggrieved 
nation simultaneously arose, broke out into rebellion, 
and drove their tormentors from the field" From 


* Sozomen. loc. cit. 

£ Socrat. Hist. Eccl. l. iv. c. 33. 

z Augustin. de Civ. Dei 1. xviii. c. 52.—-Nisi forte non est perse- 
cutio computanda, quando rex Gothorum in ipsa Gothia persecutus 
est Christianos crudelitate mirabili, cum ibi non essent nisi Catholici, 
quorum plurimi martyrio coronati sunt: sicut 4 quibusdam fratri- 
bus, qui tunc illic pueri fuerant, et se ἰδία vidisse incunctanter re- 
cordabantur, audivimus. 

» Ammian, Marcellin. 1, xxxi. ον 4. 
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this time they arrayed themselves in Roman arms, 
which they had taken from the besieged, and were 
doubly formidable. 

Valens upon this hastened from Asia to punish 
them. Although they were in a condition to meet 
him on the field of battle, they nevertheless sent an 
Embassy to him to excuse themselves and appease 
him. The Historian gives to him, who had this com- 
mission, the title of CurisTIANI RITUS PRESBYTER; 
probably, we may here find for the third time 
Ulfila, in the capacity of an Embassador. But, now 
the fate of Valens was decreed, (so the Historian 
proceeds :) it came to a battle, and the Emperor was 
left on the field of slaughter‘. From this period, 
the Goths became more firmly established in their 
possessions, and had they known the value of their 
victory, they would not have allowed themselves to 
have been sent away from the Gates of Constanti- 
nople with presents. 


SECTION CXXXVI. 


Tue Bishop of the Goths, whom the ancients at 
one time call Ulfilas, at another Wulfilas, who is suffi- 
ciently known to us from his deeds, is unanimously 
celebrated in history, as the Inventor of the Gothic 
characters, and as the Translator of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament “. However generally 


1 Ammian. Marcellinus, |. xxxi. c. 12. 

« Socrates Hist. Eccl. L. iv. 6. 27. in some editions. 33. Sozomen. 
L. vi. ς. 37. Cassiodor. Hist. tripartit. L. viii. c. 13. _Jornandes de 
reb. Goth. c. 51. Heupelii Dissert. de Ulfila, Witteberg, 1693. 
Essbergii Ulphilas Gothor. Episc. Holmiz. 1700. both in Bius- 
ching’s Collection. Benzelii Przefat. before the Gothic Gospels, 
edited by Edward Lye. 
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the ancients expressed themselves, as far as it relates 
to his merit respecting all the Scriptures, rac Yaa¢ 
yoapac, igoac βιβλους, Divinas Scripturas, Philostor- 
gius alone averred, that the Books of the Kings 
should be excepted, because Ulfila accounted it un- 
advisable to give a warlike history to his belligerent 
nation, which might inflame the fever of their ima- 
ginations'. Were the historical fidelity of Philos- 
torgius less assailed than it is, if might still be re- 
joined against him, that for the same reason Ulfila 
would not have dared to translate Joshua, Judges, 
and even a great part of Moses and other Books. 
Before we pass to the question, when Ulfila un- 
dertook the translation, we must correct an error, 
which misrepresents the history of his life. The 
same Philostorgius depicts this Bishop as an extra- 
ordinary man in the time of Constantine the Great, 
and introduces him at the Council of Nice”. For he 
has mistaken Constantinus for Constantius, and the 
Nicene Council for the Constantinopolitan, which 
under the superintendence of Acacius passed its deci- 
sions as to Doctrine, ina manner by no means agree- 
able to the Orthodox, in which, however, Ulfila re- 
mained true to the Doctrines of the Fathers. I 
quote the words of Sozomen on this subject: ἐπι δὲ 
tye Kwvoravtiou βασιλειας ἀπερισκέπτως οἶμαι τοις ἀμφι 
Ἐῤδοξιον και ᾽Δκακιον της ἐν Κωνςαντινοπολει Συνοδβ διεμεῖνε 
KOLVWVWY τοις ἱερευσι των ἐν Νικαιᾳ συνελϑοντων. |. vi. c. 37. 
Although he might at an earlier period have en- 
tered on public affairs, yet was it at a later period 
that he translated the Scriptures, when with his 
Goths he occupied the new settlement, on this side 


* Philostorg. Hist. Eccl. L. it. c. 5. 
™ Philostorg. loe. cit. 
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of the Danube. This is attested by the historian 
Socrates"; and the language and written characters 
of the Translation afford manifest proofs of this as- 
sertion. A part of the letters, of which he has formed 
the Gothic alphabet, is borrowed from the Roman, 
such asd. h. s. and f. The many Latin expressions, 
which he has adopted in his version (§ 132) pra-sup- 
pose a Settlement of his countrymen in the Roman 
Provinces, during which they became acquainted with 
the meaning of these terms. 


SECTION CXXXVII. 


Tue version itself is derived from the Greek text. 
The orthography observable in it is borrowed from 
the Greeks: the I is for the most part express- 
ed by EI: SRKGIS, thou seekest, oftener occurs 
as SQKGGEIS. — SQKIW, he seeks, is more fre- 
quently written SQKEIts. As the Greeks pro- 
nounced y before y or before κ as v., so the same 
custom was established in the Orthography of the Go- 
thic Version; in the examples I will retain ° the Greek 
ras it is in the Codex: INNTATTAI PAIR 
ATTYD AANR. ὮΝΤΕ BRAIA AADR GAh 
KNMS YIrs SA BRITTANAA IN ERAANST AL. 
“‘ Pass ye through the narrow gate; for broad is the 
gate and roomy (is) the way, which leads to destruc- 
tion,” Matt. vii. 3. This single verse affords to us 
three examples. In addition to it we can adduce 
Matt. vi. 31. ARITKAM, fo drink; xi. 42.— 
TAAKAPKEMp, ke gives to drink; Mark ii. 16. 


™ Socrat. L.iv. δὴ 33: 

° Hug, from his inability to procure Gothic characters, was obliged 
to introduce the: Greek I in his examples printed in Roman letters. 
TRANSLATOR, 
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ΔΚΙΡΓΚΙΨ, he drinketh; and from the frag: 
ments of the Epistle to the Romans, xii. 20. 
ARALKEL give him to drink; xiv. 15. FATTIS 
thou goest. 

This is still further evident from the care, which 
the Translator has taken in giving to particular words 
their etymological force. In Mark xii. 33. he renders 
ὁλοκαυτωματα precisely according to the etymology, 
AAABRNNSTE; John vii. 3. oxnvornya—hAGwp- 
KASTAKGEINS, the fixing of tents; John x. 22. 
eykarna—INNINGI;, compounded of in and jung, 
as the other of ἐν and cawoc. Where all the Latins 
(Vercellens. Veronens. Brixiens. Corb.) in Luke 
i, 52. translate ὑπερηφανους, superbos, he renders it 
MIKIAWNHHTANS for the sake of representing the 
ὑπερ and φαινομαι. In Lukei. 1. where the Latin ver- 
sions havevery incorrectly expressed πεπληροφορημενων 
by complete sunt, he accurately discovers the sense 
and composition—rAFNAAAVYGEISIARNS. Or in 
Mark xiv. 56. where the Latin Translator required 
two words at least for ἐψευδομαρτυρουν, he felicitously 
comprises the composition in one word, rAAINT- 
VEITYRAIAGEANN ; immediately afterwards also, 
where the Latin Translator was forced to place non 
manufactum for ἀχειροποιητον, he confines himself, like 
the Greek, to one expression NNhANANYAN- 
KhT j. 

The Translator has also mistaken one word for ano- 
ther, which mistake could only have arisen from the 
Greek text having been before him.’ Thus in Luke 
111. 14. he mistook APXESOE for APKEIZOE: but 
the word YAAAAN exists in the Franconian and 
Anglo-Saxon dialects in the sense, in which we still 
adopt it, and in composition is found the same in 
the Gothic also, Mark x. 42. TAYAAAANA go- 
verning. Had Lye and Ihre referred at this word to 
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the corresponding Greek term, and then compared 
that which Luke used, these two diligent scholars 
would not have been at a loss in this place. Here 
even the Gothic readers might have desired to explain 
their version, probably from Latin MSS. For the 
words TANQhHIAAI SIGN are added on the 
margin, as if they had had before them contenti es- 
tote, (Veronens. Brix.) or sufficientes estote, (Vercel- 
lens.) 

The mistake of the word πεπωρωκεν for πεπληρωκεν is 
of the same nature in Joh. xvi. 6. where PAAAN- 
BIA,, distracts, is translated for FARFNAAIAA, 
fills ; this mistake has been remarked before, as well 
as that in Luke vii. 26., where for τρυφη, the word 
τροφη, FNNAGINS, food or nourishment, is written. 

In John vii. 12. ἀληϑὴς is substituted for ayaXoc, 
which is very easy in Greek: yet, in the Cod. Brix. 
Argent, which is very nearly allied to this, the same 
substitution occurs: it also reads verax est. It will 
therefore be difficult to determine, which of the two 
originally committed the blunder, or borrowed it 
from the other. 

There is a similar instance in Matt. viii. 9. where 
the Translator having incorrectly made the stops, 
joined zywv to ἐξουσιαν, and then either for the sake of 
preserving the sense or by mistake changed ὑπ᾽ ἐμαυ- 
τον into την ἐμαυτου. In this way then he read the 
passage : ἔγω ἀνόρωπος εἰμι ὑπο ἐξουσιαν ἔχων τὴν ἐμαυτου 
στρατιωτας. A thing of this sort could only arise from 
the immediate view of the Greek text. But, the Cod. 
Brixiens, accurately exhibits this turn of the passage, 
et ego homo sum habens sub potestatem meam milites, 
Who may now decide, which of the two Translators 
first misinterpreted the original text ? and which was 
indebted to the other for his interpretation ? 

I conceive also, that there is a change of words 
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in another place: although the instance be not analo- 
gous to the preceding, yet I will indulge myself in a 
few words on it, as an opportunity is afforded to me, 
of drawing attention to an emendation in the Gothic 
text. In Matt. xxvil. 48. δραμων is strangely trans- 
lated bearing ; but as φερων and δραμων could not 
well be mistaken for one another, the error must 
lie elsewhere, viz. in the Gothic. Here, the mis- 
take lies between the words SHNS(PRATIAA and 
SNNSHRALTIAA, he bore quickly,—he ran quickly. 

But in Luke i. 10. προσδεχομενον KEIAANAANS, 
which is still retained in the Suabian Jezthen, is sub- 
stituted for rposevyouevov. In Luke xvi. 14, αὐτοι οὐκ 
ἔχουσιν 15 read for ort οὐκ ἔχουσιν, in Luke xv. 16. xepa- 
των HANKNE for κερατίιων :—for in Luke i. 69. 
xepac has also been translated, hANRN ; and thus in 
Matt. ix. 23. hANKNIANAANS, horn-blowers oc- 
curs. In Luke xix. 23. μνας was taken for an abbre- 
viation, resolved into μεριδας, and translated AAIARS 
Parts, In Romans xi. 33. instead of ἀνεξερευνητα, the 
Translator reads ἀνεξερετα, Whichisa compound hardly 
to be found in a good author; nevertheless he has 
repeated it syllable for syllable, NN-NS-STIAAQAA; 
—not ἀῤῥητα, 

Lastly, in Luke ix. 18. συνῆσαν αὐτῳ is interpreted 
CTAMRTIAGANN IMMA, which Edward Lye ex- 
plains by the Swedish motte hom, and the English met 
him. There is also no doubt, that TAMRTGAN 
(Luke xiy. 31.; Mark xiv. 13.) means to meet. ‘Thus 
συνηντησαν Would haye been here mistaken for συνησαν. 
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SECTION CXXXVIII. 


.TuHerrE must have been, therefore, a Greek Book, 
from which the Translator executed his task, and as 
we have seen, it must have been a copy of the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. We will exhibit examples 
from the eleventh chapter of Mark. 


LUCIAN. 


2. οὐδεις dySpwrwy 
λυσαντες αὗτον εἰγάγετε 
3. αὐτον ἀποστελλει ὧδε 
6. ἐνετείλατο 
7. ἐνεβαλον 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτῳ 

9. ἐκραζον λεγοντες 
. βασίλεια ἐν ὀνοματι Κυριου 
. εἰς Ἱεροσυλυμα ὁ ᾽ἴησους 
» paxpovev 

εὑρησειτι 
. ἐκ Gov εἰς τον αἴωνα 
. εἰσελϑὼων ὁ Ἴησους 
«γραμματεῖς και οἱ ἀρχίερεις 
23. airy ὁ ἐαν εἰπῃ 
. λαμβανετε 
26.0%) 
28. και λεγουσιν 

την ἐξουσ. ταὺυτ. ἐδωκ. 

29, ὠποκριϑεις εἶπεν 
89, ὅτι ὄντως προφητὴης 
88. λεγουσι τῷ Ἴησου 


Ge 


HESYCHIUS. 


9D Ψ > 
OVOELC OVUTW ἀνϑρωπὼν 


λυσατε αὖὗτον καὶ φερετε 
εποστελλει παλιν avrov 
εἶπεν 

ἐπιβαλλουσιν 

ἐπ᾿ avrov 

ἐκραζον 

y 

a) 

βασιλεια 

εἰς Τεροσολυμα 
dro μακροϑεν 

τι εὑρησει 

εἰς τον αἰωνα ἐκ σου 
εἰσελϑων 
ερχίερεις καὶ οἱ γραμματεις 
αὐτῳ 


ἔλαβετε 


, 
Kat ἐλεγον δ. 
ἐδ rs 2¢ 
EOWK. THY ἐξουσ. ταὺυτ. 
εἰπεν 
ὄντως OTe προφητὴης 
σον 
τῷ Ἴησου λεγουσιν. 


In this chapter he has two peculiar readings, in which 
no one besides agrees with the Gothic text: at ver. 
10., after ἐν ὀνοματε he omits Κυριου, probably be- 
cause the following του πατρὸς ἥμων Δαβιδ did not ap- 
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pear to him compatible with Κυριου. At ver. 33., also, 
instead of Agcy. τῷ Ἴησου he reads λεγ. αὐτῳ. 

The twenty-sixth verse, which is wanting in se- 
veral Aigyptian documents, and probably in this Re- 
cension in general, which I cannot, however, entirely 
trust myself to assert, exists in all the Constantino- 
politan MSS. as well as in the Gothic text. 

In two readings, he however follows neither Lu- 
cian’s nor Hesychius’s Recension, but confines him- 
self to the third. At the very beginning of the chap- 
ter, he read, οὐδεὶς twrore ἀνθρωπὼν NOt οὐπω, as Lye 
says: for πω or πώποτε is NADh, but odderw or ovzw 
is NINANDh. He has this first reading in common 
with the Codex Argenteus. Atver.8. where the Con- 
stantinopolitan and Aigyptian Recensions agree in the 
words εἰς τὴν odov, he translates them not IN YIT 
but ἐν ry ody, ANA YIPA, as we find it in a. kK. ν. 
11. 114. 116. But in other readings he again so 
differs from the MSS. of the third Recension, that 
these two instances determine nothing relative to 
the whole. 

It was not however fated, that this document should 
long remain without additions: the Latin versions 
before Jerome, with which the Goths in Italy were 
acquainted, afforded (as it is supposed) different ma- 
terials for decorating this venerable book with several 
additions. 

This could not fail to have taken place, as fre- 
quently one of the Latin versions was written at 
the side of the Text, of which the Fragments of the 
Epistle to the Romans are an evident proof. It was 
now often attempted to harmonize them, where 
they disagreed: probably, frequently, merely from a 
calligraphical design, that the number of the lines 
and verses might mutually agree. 

Where they were not written by the side of each 
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other, the collation of them gave rise to marginal 
observations, which were afterwards inserted into 
the Text. Ihre enumerates fourteen marginal notes 
from the Codex Argenteus, in the preface to his 
Ulfilas illustratus, which were ready in the next 
copy, which might be taken of them, to occupy their 
place in the Text, as emendations, 6. g. Luke ix. 34. 
ἐν τῳ EKELVOUC εἰσελθειν εἰς τὴν νεφελην, where the Trans- 
lator having accurately confined himself to the Greek 
words, some one has placed the Latin reading on the 
side, GAh AT IM1N MIAHMIN ATTAFTANAAM 
like the Codex Veronens. and Brixiens. et intrantibus 
illis in nubem. Junius even adopted the latter read- 
ing into the Text in his edition. 

Hence came such heterogeneous parts in a ver- 
sion, which is designed to represent the Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension with an uncommon accuracy, 
and to translate word for word. For instance, the 
great addition in Luke ix. 43. after πασιν οἷς ἔποιει, 
which also appears in the MS. at Brescia, comes 
from the Latin: diait Petrus : Domine, quare nos non 
potuimus ejicere eum? at ille dixit, hoc genus non 
extet, nist in orationibus et jejuniis; so shortly after- 
wards at v. 50. after ὑπερ ὕμων éorw—where the Latin 
MSS. read, nemo est enim, qui non faciat virtutem in 
nomine meo, et poterit male loqui de me, the first part 
as far as et poterit is also seen in the Gothic text 
with a slight alteration: nec ullus enim est hominum, 
gui non, &c. But it is too notorious (indeed it has 
throughout been an injury to this version) that its 
readers were acquainted with the older text of the 
Latins, for us to impose on ourselves the trouble of 
bringing together further examples and proofs. 

Yet, the difficulty, which thence arises in criti- 
cism, is not great. The duty, which may hence be 
required from the Gothic version, from its origin 
and descent, is, that it give testimony, as to that, 
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which was formerly genuine, and recognized in the 
Constantinopolitan Recension. In this office, it 
fully appears as an ancient and credible witness ; 
but, that its depositions may be rendered pure and 
authentic, it will be necessary, accurately to separate 
and disjoin that, which has been added to it from the 
Latin. This is for the most part so recognizable, and 
is so easy of detection by means of a collation, that 
we can rarely be in danger of error. 

As to what relates to the Epistles, the passages 
produced as a specimen by Mai are not entirely 
qualified to develop the Recension which the version 
expresses ; because many of the variations, in which 
the Recensions differ from each other, are not disco- 
verable in the Versions, and this is far more the case 
in the edited specimens, than in the other chapters 
of Paul’s Epistles. 


SECTION CXXXIX. 


Tue conduct of this Translator displays a capable 
man of sound judgment and activity, who does not 
comprise the meaning of the text, merely in general 
terms, nor has recourse to a paraphrastic version 
without reference to each of the individual words or 
smaller parts of speech: but who closely adheres to 
his Text, and knows how to adapt his language to it 
by well-chosen expressions and happy compounds, 
without forcing it, or adapting to it an ill-understood 
literal translation. We see,that he sometimes hesitates 
respecting the Greek, yet is he a perfect master of his 
own tongue. It was, in fact, no small thing to un- - 
dertake such a work in a Dialect, the laws of which 
were not investigated, nor systematically decided and 
arranged by any inquirer, and yet to execute it with 
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such consistency and uniformity in the arrangement 
of the language, as if he had been provided with 
a regular grammar. 

He himself appears to have added the stops, for 
the sake of assisting the reading and comprehension 
of his countrymen; for, they appear in general 
both in the Upsal and Ambrosian copies, in the same 
manner; a stop being placed at the end of each pas- 
sage, and two at the close of a string of passages or 
a section. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting in both 
the Milan MSS. and not from mere accident, as I 
am positively assured; yet it need not surprise us, 
since the advocates of Arianism in general did not 
recognize it. Compare the second volume of this 
Introduction, Section cxl. p. 508. 


THE SCLAVONIC VERSION °. 


SECTION ΟΧΙ; 


In the Beginning of the ninth Century, the Arch- 
bishops of Lorch, in the present Austria on the Ens, 
attempted to circulate and establish Christianity in 
Moravia. Their attempt succeeded; many Princi- 
pal men of the kingdom, among whom was the Duke 
Moymir joined the Preachers of the Faith and were 
baptized. 

But, the misunderstanding between Ludwig (Louis) 


° Hug is very defective in his account of the Sclavonic versions : 
whether it be from ignorance of the dialects, or from other causes, 
he has omitted many very important particulars, for which the reader 
is referred to Henderson’s Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
ἅς, London, 1826. TRANstartor. 


VOL. f. wey 
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King of Germany, and Rastislaw, Duke of Moravia, 
shut out the German preachers from this country. 
When Rastislaw heard the success with which Con- 
stantine, surnamed the Philosopher, announced 
Christianity to the Kazars, on the northern shore of 
the Black Sea, he resolved for ever to free himself 
from the German preachers, and requested from the 
Court of Constantinople this Constantine, who was 
afterwards called Cyril, as the instructor of his Do- 
minions. He appeared accompanied by his brother 
Methodius, and entered on his new vocation. Hitherto 
Latin Books were used at Divine worship in Mora- 
via. Constantine and his Brother quickly perceived 
how much influence they must gain over the nation, 
if they could prepare the public services of Religion 
in the language of the country. They, therefore, 
delivered to them the alphabet, which they had de- 
signed for the Bulgarians, and a Sclavonian version 
of the Psalter, of the New Testament, and the Litur- 
gical books. The success justified their under- 
taking, but it was disapproved at Rome. Yet, they 
were not bigotted against their more rational ideas, 
but sought only a middle way. 


SECTION CXLI. 


Tuus, the Sclavonic version in the middle of the 
ninth Century, as we have already seen, was prepared 
by two Native Greeks from Greek MSS. They 
were born, educated, and instructed, under the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarchate, and were sent also 
from Constantinople into this new harvest. Wemay 
thence conclude of what description the MSS. were, 
which they brought with them, and what text the 
version would follow. 
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With respect to the whole it certainly exhibits the 
text of that family of MSS. which we have cailed 
the Constantinopolitan or Lucian’s recension. We 
will adduce in proof only one chapter of the Gospels. 
All the readings here extracted from Lucian’s recen- 
sion are expressed in the Sclavonic version, as far as 
we are acquainted with it from Prof. Alter’s colla- 
tion of two MSS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, 


viz. Cod. Slay. N. ccelvi. and N. ceclv. 


MARK V. 

LUCIAN. HESYCHIUS. 
2. καὶ ἐξελϑοντι αὐτῳ και ἐξελϑοντος αὐτου 
8. ἁλυσεσιν οὔδεις ἁλυσει οὐκετι OVOELC 
9. cor ὄνομα ὄνομα σοι 


ἀπεκριϑὴ λεγων 


9 
λεγει αὐτῳ 


12. καὶ παρεκάλεσαν αὑτον παντες και παρεκάλεσαν αὗὑτον 
οἱ δαιμονες hey. rey. 
13. αὐτοις ebSewe © avrotc 


ὁ Ἴησους και ἐξελϑ, 


και ἐξελδ. 


14. οἱ de Book.... και οἱ βοσκ. 
τους χοιρους αὑτους 
καὶ ἐξηλϑον καὶ ἡλϑον 


15. καϑὴμ»» "καὶ ἱματισ.. καϑήμ""»» "ἱματισ; 
e » , ’ ° . ν x 
18. ἕνα 7 μετ᾽ avrov tva μετ᾽ αὕτου γη) 
δ΄» ἣν “, " 
19. ὁ δὲ Ἴησους οὐκ ἀφηκ. και οὐκ ἀφηκ. 
ro) “Ὁ ᾽ 3 > 
22. Kat ἰδου ἐρχ"" και ἔρχ. 
23. και ζησεται καὶ ζησῃ. 
25. και yuvn τις και γυνὴ 
ἀν 4 ᾿ ᾿ 
33. γεγονεν ἐπ᾿ αὐτῃ γέγονεν aurn 
? 
38. καὶ ἐρχεται καὶ ἔρχονται 
40, ὁ δὲ ἐκβαλ- ν.» avroc Oe ἐκβαλ. 


ns . 
TO TALOLOV AVAKELMEVOV 


TO παιδιον. 


One of the principal Scholars and Friends of 
Sclavonic literature appears to have formed his 
judgment less in reference to the whole, and to the 
tone, which this version generally asserts, than to 
some particular readings which had been engraved, 

LI2 
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when he would assure us, that the version princi- 
pally agrees with Codex 1, and Ὁ ἢ. 

It certainly has those readings also; for, it has 
happened, that the MSS. of one recension have been 
interpolated from the others, although, I apprehend, 
that but a very small part of these is derived from 
interpolations of Greek MSS. It at least occurs 
very often, that these inserted readings, which it 
has in common with uw. and p., are also found in 
the Vulgate and the Latin Fathers. For example, 
Matt. x. 12. την οἰκιαν λέγοντες, εἰρηνὴ ἐν TH οἰκῳ τουτῳ. 
DL. Vulg. xl. 15. παντας δε, we edeoaTrevoey, ἐπεληἕεν. Ὁ. 
Slav. 2 Vulg. XVil. 2. λευκα we το χίον, Ὁ. Slav. Vulg. 
Mark xi. 15. και παλιν ἐρχονται. L. Vul. xi. 24. ore 
ληψεσϑε. Ὁ. Vulg. xiv. 41. avaravecSe tro τελος. Ὁ. Latt. 
Xv. 16. ἐσω εἰς την avAnv. Ὁ. Latt. Luke ii. 33. ὁ πατὴρ 
αὐτου Kat ἡ μητηρ αὐτου. BDL. Slav. i. Vulg. xi. 14. 
Samoriov ἐκβληϑέεντος. AL. Vulg. &c. 


SECTION CXLII. 


Tue interpolation from the Latin is possible and 
conceivable, if the arrangement of John the VIIIth 
respecting the Ecclesiastical use of the Sclavonic 
tongue was ever put into execution’. Yet I will 
not deny, that the singularities may be explained 
from the condition of the copy, whence the version 
was made. 


® Doborowsky in Michaelis’s New Oriental and Exegetical Library, 
Par. vii. p. 155—167. 

4 Baron. adann. 880. Jubemus tamen (thus John VIIIth writes to 
Duke Swatopluk) ut in omnibus Ecclesiis Terre vestre propter 
majorem honorificentiam Evangelium Latiné legatur, ut postmodum 
Slavonica Lingua translatum in auribus populi verba non intelligentis 
annuncietur, sicut in quibusdam Ecclesiis fieri videtur. Num. xix. — 
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One recension was sometimes interpolated from 
the others, and thus in Constantine’s copy readings 
from the xown ἐκδοσις and the Egyptian books might 
have been discovered ". 


SECTION CXLIII. 


ALTHOUGH this version may not lay claim to a very 
high age, yet it is a precious Document, well worthy 
of critical labour. The chief Edition of the Gos- 
pels is said to be the Quarto Edition, which appeared 
in Wallachia, in the year 1512; then the Gospels, 
which appeared at Vilna, 1575; the Bible at Ostrog, 
1581; and a reimpression at Moscow, 1663. 


* I willingly yield this homage to Dobrowsky, who in Stavanca 
(a periodical work on Sclavonic Literature, 2d Ed. Prague, 1815.) 
defended the Sclavonic version from the charge of Interpolation from 
the Latin, which in the first edition of this work I more confidently 
asserted than I ought. 
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CHAPTER. IX, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 


SECTION CXLIV. 


THE cause of those occurrences, which have had au 
influence on the text of the New Testament, has 
been unfolded to us :—the means, which afford to us 
their aid in detecting the errors which have found 
their way into it, have already been enumerated and 
criticized in their order. It will now be our prin- 
cipal cbject to enquire into the principles, by which 
we have been guided in this task. These will we as 
accurately as possible deduce from the various fates, 
to which the text was exposed, and from observing 
how the different errors were introduced into it; 
for, in this, as in most instances, where it depends 
upon practical rules and the mode of applying them, 
History is the instructress, who yields to us infor- 
mation. 

The more the History of the text has been deve- 
loped, the more simplicity and certainty has criticism 
gained in the discharge of its office. We now know 
that in its decisions every thing depends merely 
on a few voices, which must be compared, ex- 
amined, and scrutinized. It has ceased to be an 
everlasting labour, to which no boundary is per- 
ceived, in which there is no end of seeking various 
readings, in which in each particular instance refer- 
ence to some hundred documents is necessary, in 
which each has to speak for itself; in which each 
being undecided, which to follow among the many, 
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made his choice according to his own judgment, from 
predilection for some one MS., from a liking to some 
one peculiarity, to some new various reading, which 
appeared in a particular Codex, and from other 
reasons by no means better,—and framed a text, 
which the next editor rejected, that he might see the 
same right exercised on himself also by his succes- 
sor. We now know the hiatus, which are in our 
critical apparatus ; we perceive a boundary to our 
labours, an object in compiling, a law by which we 
may decide. 

Our Documents are now divided into certain 
classes, under which each individual must be com- 
prized, which we already possess and sufficiently 
know, or which we yet shall obtain, unless indeed 
an additional new class makes its appearance. ‘That 
which cannot be comprized under one of these 
‘classes, that which has sprung up from several 
jumbled together at hap-hazard, and from strange 
admixtures, can only so far come into consideration, 
as it is calculated to illustrate the History of all the 
occurrences, to which the text was exposed. We 
have a text of the κοινη ἐκδοσις, which, in regard to 
the Gospels, is expressed in the Codex pb, the MSS. 
of Thomas of Charkel, and in 1. 13. 69. 124; in re- 
gard to the Acts of the Apostles, in pg and the MSS. 
of Thomas; in regard to the Epistles in perc, and 
in general in the old Syriac, in the Latin versions 
before Jerome, and in the Upper-/gyptian, or 
Thebaic. 

We have a corrected text by Hesychius, which in 
the Gospels, sch and some others preserve—in the 
Acts cf the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles, anc. 
40. Vat. 367. Μ'. 1.:—in Paul's Epistles, anc. 17. 
4G.—in the Apocalypse ac. Vat. 579, and 26. Vindob. 
Kollar. The whole, however, is preserved in the 
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Lower-gyptian or Memphitic version—and Paul's 
and the Catholic Epistles are preserved in the 
ARthiopic. 

We have a corrected text of the Gospels by 
Lucian in the MSS. ercusv. and ὦ. h.:—we have 
also that of the Acts of the Apostles in the Moscow 
MSS. 1 al. ὃ. d.c. m. k. in the Alex. Vat, 29. and 
Lambec. xxxviii. xxxv. We have Paul’s and the 
Catholic Epistles in the Moscow Codex g. and in 
k. l. mec. d. a3. ὃ. in Alex. Vat. 29. Pio. Vat. 50. 
and Lambec. xxviii. Xxxvil. xxxv. 1. We have the 
Apocalypse in 7. &. p. ἰ. and o. Harleian. 5613, or 
Griesb. 29., Lamb. 1., Alex. Vat. 68., Vat. 116., 
Pio-Vat. 50. We have the Gospels in the Gothic 
version, the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles in the 
Arabic version of the Polyglott, and the whole in 
the Sclavonic version. 

Lastly, we have also a revised text by Origen, in 
A. K. M. 42. 114. 116. Μ'. 10. and in the Philoxenian 
version. The MSS. in which the remaining parts of 
the New Testament are contained, a more accurate 
acquaintance with this version will disclose. 


SECTION CXLV. 


THE κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, AS We have shown, exhibits the 
most ancient text, but with many alterations, which 
it suffered throughout the second and a part of the 
third Century. These alterations were private at- 
tempts to elucidate the Bible, and as such were not 
inserted in all MSS., but were different, according 
to readers, places, countries, and times. Thus those 
passages in which these alterations are found, are 
arbitrary distortions of the common text. To have 
the true text, we must be in possession of the most 

6 
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ancient, on which no such attempts have been made. 
On this point we are agreed, and consequently as- 
sume it as a principle, that, 

THAT TEXT IS THE TRUE ONE, WHICH WAS .UNI- 
FORMLY READ IN THE MOST ANCIENT TIMES IN EVERY 
MANUSCRIPT. 

To discover this, however, we must be provided 
with a very great number of Documents of the κοινη 
ἐκδοσις Of different countries and dates, that we may 
be able to decide by means of the collation, what 
has been added to the text merely in particular 
times and places. But this is now impossible: and 
if this principle be valid, we may evidently doubt, 
whether we shall ever again recover the oldest 
uniform text. So it appears: yet each of the Re- 
censions can only avail to the purpose, because 
their Authors collected a very great number of the 
MSS. in their country, for the sake of adopting or 
rejecting readings, according to their uniformity or 
disparity. Therefore each Recension comprizes a 
collection of MSS. of the κοινη ἐκδοσις, as far as in 
one country, they were uniform in a particular text, 
and we thus have a second principle : 

THE BOOKS OF THE KOINH EKAO2I= AND THE 
RECENSIONS OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES CONJOINTLY 
AFFORD TO US THE MEANS OF RECOGNIZING THE 
MOST ANCIENT AND UNIFORM TEXT. 


SECTION CXLVI. 


Nor one of the Recensions, however, has reached 
us in its MSS. in an uncorrupted state: each of them 
has been exposed to manifold contingencies, in the 
course of time. Hence, our first consideration must 
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be to ascertain, what each of them did or did not 
read ; what it asserts and testifies for itself ; we must 
in the first place restore the recensions to their pu- 
rity. Hence arises again the ancient principle, viz. 

THAT, WHICH CONJOINTLY THE DOCUMENTS OF A 
RECENSION UNIFORMLY EXHIBIT, IS THE PECULIAR 
READING OF THE RECENSION. 


a.—But, where MSS. disagree, the older must be 
preferred to the more modern: since they have not 
so often passed through the hands of copyists, who 
have inserted into the text the studia and remarks, 
-which were on the margin and between the lines, and 
indulged themselves also in their own speculations. 

b.—More modern MSS. are to be preferred to 
‘others of their date, or come next in rank to the 
first, if they do not degenerate into many peculia- 
rities, if they contain but few lectiones singulares, if 
they have received but few additions or suffered few 
corrections, and betray no negligence ; in proporticn 
as they in general are more in unison with their 
family altogether. 

c.—Where we have both, the older MS. and the 
more modern copy, they are to be considered but as 
one Document, and are not to avail as two Witnesses. 

d.—The older the versions are, of which we have 
good critical editions, the more they approach to 
the time, when the recensions, which they express, 
proceeded from the hand of the Emendator, and are 
therefore more decisive than a MS. In most in- 
stances, however, the Translator made use of more 
than one MS. of the Country. 
_ e.—This also applies to the earlier Fathers, pro- 
vided we be assured of that which they read. 


These ancient and long acknowledged rules, evenin 
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cases, where they would be insufficient and inadequate, 
were maintained and supported by internal arguments. 
The critics, to whom we are indebted for the Re- 
censions, gave the preference in the choice of read- 
ings to the best grammatical style, or the purest 
Greek phraseology, particularly to that of Hesy- 
chius. (ὃ 37.) In consequence of this their critical 
procedure, it follows, that— 


a.—That is the genuine reading of the Recension, 
which approaches the nearest to the laws of the Greek 
tongue, or is the more elegant. 

6.—Thatthe Recensions arose from the coun ἐκδοσις 
of their country. Whichever reading agrees the most 
with this, is, where MSS. vary, the most probable. 

e.—But that here another historical observation 
must be proposed. In later times, even the revised 
copies from the Books of the κοινη ἐκδοσις were again 
interpolated. (§40.) If now there be any trace, that 
the agreement proceeded from this cause, if, for ex- 
ample, the reading of the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις only appears 
in more modern MSS., and be only written in others, 
now on’ the margin, now between the lines, or be 
placed by means of a correction over the earlier 
reading, if such signs of a later obliteration be dis- 
covered, then precisely the contrary principle from 
the preceding is valid. 

_ d.—That the reading of a Recension, which agrees 
the least with another Recension, is the preferable. 
For the Recensions were in latter times frequently 
interpolated from one another by Transcribers and 
Readers, who collated different books. (§ 37.) 

e.—That it will also be easy to remark, where MSS. 
disagree, whether the beginning or end of the 
Church-reading, the critical observations of the Fa- 
thers. or Commentators had an influence on their 
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difference, in which case then the suspected part 
must yield to that, to which no such a suspicion is 
attached. 

J.—And it has appeared from my observations, 
that Hesychius generally favoured the shorter read- 
ing, and Lucian the longer. 438. 110. 138. 142. 


SECTION CXLVII. 


WHEN we are certain what is the reading of each 
Recension, it then becomes the office of the critic to 
collate these three Recensions, and the existing books 
of the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, where they differ. 

Each Recension is in fact a collection of several 
MSS. of the coun ἐκδοσις, with this difference, that 
the judgment of the author of the Recension has in- 
deed rejected or added what appeared to him worthy 
of rejection or adoption from the collation of the MSS. 
—yet more frequently, as it suited his taste and pe- 
culiar ideas. This last practice chiefly originated in 
the preference given to the pure and more elegant 
reading, as far as it related to Greek idiom, and 
more particularly in the care of avoiding in every 
possible instance all Hebrew turns and phrases. 


I. When therefore the yet existing books of the 
κοινὴ ἐκδοσις agree in a harsh and barbarous phrase, 
their agreement avails more than that of the Re- 
censions in one more grammatically correct and 


polished. 


II. Since not only the Recensors but also the 
Readers of the κοινη ἐκδοσις actively laboured to de- 
stroy the Hebraisms, where a Hebraism is still con- 
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tained in a Book of the κοινη ἐκδοσις, it is therefore 
to be considered as a genuine part of the text pre- 
served in opposition to the voice of the Recensions. 


III. It is also a generally admitted principle, to 
decide in favor of that reading, which is surrounded 
with exegetical difficulties : because every corrector 
endeavoured to elucidate or remove such,and because 
corrections were never applied to render passages 
more difficult, although they were applied to render 
them more intelligible. But the Books of the κοινη 
ἐκδοσις Must 50 agree respecting such a reading, that 
we are not to apprehend the difficulty to have origi- 
nally arisen from the awkwardness and error of the 
Librarii. 

These are the instances, in which the voice 
of the xown ἐκδοσις outweighs the authority of all 
the Recensions, whose authors in these did not so 
much follow the assertions of the best copies, which 
they quoted, as their own private judgment. 


SECTION CXLVIII. 


IV. Bur in general the Recensions maintain a 
far higher authority, than the existing Documents 
of the κοινη ἐκδοσις. For each of them has proceeded 
from the collation of several of these Documents, 
and is the sum of several copies of the κοινη ἐκδοσις. 
Where, therefore, they agree, there is a general 
reading authenticated in different countries and 
copies. 


V. But, if the recensions are divided into different 
voices, it will indeed be difficult to know how to 
give the preference to one above the other. For, 
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we can ascertain from none of them, that- its 
composer carefully quoted more, older, and better 
copies than the other. If we would grant a prece- 
dence to one of them, it could only be to that of 
Origen, since its author was for the longest period 
enveloped in critical employments, was able to 
collect more MSS, than the others, and conducted 
himself more cautiously and prudently than any of 
the ancient critics. Yet even such a preference is 
rarely practically available; for, in that case, two 
Recensions would speak against one. 


VI. Where this takes place, the majority of 
voices decides. For, as each of the Recensors con- 
sulted several MSS. in his Province to prepare the 
text, so is the agreement of several Recensions, of 
two against one, so much the more valid, since the 
MSS. of two different Provinces could not easily 
have likewise fallen into the same corruptions, in the 
greater number of those MSS. from which these cri- 
tics made their decision. 


VII. But all three Recensions are divided re- 
specting dissimilar readings written on some one 
particular passage. The origin of this difference is 
either to be retraced to the Authors, who preferred 
the more grammatical, the less Hebraic, and more 
elegant reading (thus the principles cited in the 
preceding section are manifest), or its origin lies in 
the ancient copies which they followed, in which 
particular errors were so generally extended, that 
critics were tempted to adopt them, as the genuine 
reading. 

a.—But the old copies, not to speak of that which 
was inserted into them from Harmonies and Apo- 
crypha, were so corrupted, that passages and ex- 
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pressions past from one writer to the other, or from 
one parallel place to the other, that even an expres- 
sion, sentence, &c. was transferred from the Old Tes- 
tament, where mention was made of it in the New. 
§ 24. ἢ. 9. καὶ 91. ἢ. 3. 

6.—That the beginning and end of the Church- 
lessons were even introduced into the Text. ὃ 24. n. 6. 
§ 31. ἢ. 6. 

c.—That a change took place in the position of 
the words, for the sake of more closely uniting the 
subject with these initiatory and final forms, or for 
the sake of uniting passages in general, which were 
too much separated, or seemed remote from each 
other. § 33. ἢ, 6. 

d.—That some passages were also periphrastically 
given. § 33. ἢ. 4. 

Where there is such a radical error in a Recension, 
or any like to it, of which we have enumerated many 
in the History of the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις, its voice is no fur- 
ther to be considered or respected in deciding upon 
true readings. 


VIII. Yet may it happen, when the three Recen- 
sions deviate into different readings on one passage, 
that two of them are more alike, and only differ in 
inconsequential points, in which case, their agree- 
ment in the principal point brings us nearer to the 
true reading. 


IX. But it might happen, where the Recensions 
disagree, that the Documents of the κοινὴ ἐκδοσις may 
concur with one of them, and give to it a preponder- 
ance over the others. Or, the unrevised text might 
oifer to us data, from whence we could judge, how 
the readings of the Recensions arose, so that we 
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might derive information from their origin, as to 
the credit which they deserve. 


X. These rules have relation to additions or 
transformations in the text; but we have not yet 
considered an additional sort of variations, viz. the 
omissions. In these there is one generally received 
rule, viz. that where one sentence ends in the same 
manner as the following with the same expressions, 
or a like phrase, that which is defective be again 
introduced into the text, since it has only been lost 
on account of the Homoioteleuton. 


ΧΙ. But, omissions intentionally occur, when 
synonyms followed each other in such a way, that 
one of them was accounted an addition by the critic, 
or rejected as such. § 24. n. 7. 


XII. Or, which is nearly the same thing, when 
tautologous phrases or sentences, which are not 
uncommon with the Hebrews, occur, one of them 
was removed from the text, as an exegetical addi- 
tion. § 24. n. 8. 

If, where the recensions differ, one of these causes 
has occasioned the destruction of any one expression 
or passage in a Recension, such an omission is to be 
restored from the others. 


SECTION CXLIX. 


Bur in the use and appreciation of these critical 
expedients, we must be principally guided by an ac- 
curate study of the author, so as to represent his style, 
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his favorite expressions and phrases, his customary 
use of conjunctions, and his grammatical peculi- 
arities, Χο. Nor until we are intimate with the cha- 
racter of each in this respect, can we decide, which 
readings belong to him, which we should select and 
which we should reject. 

One is inclined here to confess a critical feel- 
ing. I grant, that it often felicitously guides us 
in works of art and taste, without always being ex- 
plained in intelligible ideas. But, as long as we 
stop here, our Κρισις is merely guess-work: this is 
only sufficieat as a transient glance for the artist, 
until he has received the full impression: then he 
analyses his perceptions, seeks their foundation in 
the object, and satisfies himself, that he has correctly 
perceived it, and whence he thus perceived it. Still 
more must this be the case, in writings which are 
rather Anomalies than works of art’. 


* For the Servian, Georgian and other versions, omitted by Hug, 
the reader is referred to Henderson’s Bib. Res. and Travels in 
Russia, 1826.—TRansbLATor. 
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